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INTRODUCTION. 


It  ifl  now  fifiy-six  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
yet,  strai^  to  tell,  little  has  been  done  by  authority  under  it,  to  present 
in  an  authenticated  form  a  satisfactory  account  of  our  population,  and  the 
employments  in  which  it  is  occupied. 

No  adequate  attempt  has  been  made  until  the  last  Census  of  1840,  to 
inquire  into  the  general  industry,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  what  progress 
was  making  in  the  all-important  branches  of  Apiculture,  Manufactures, 
Commerce,  and  the  Arts.  And  now  that  we  have  before  us  the  sixth 
Census,  taken  under  the  Act  of  Congress,  great  doubts  are  entertained  of 
its  accuracy  in  many  very  interesting  particulars.  So  far  as  re^ds  the 
population  of  the  Union,  it  is  no  doubt  sufficiently  correct ;  at  idl  events, 
as  it  is  the  only  medium  through  which  we  can  ever  arrive  at  any  result 
upon  that  point,  we  must  be  content  to  use  it,  and  draw  upon  it  for  such 
knowledge  as  it  contains  of  our  progress  and  actual  condition. 

Numbers,  although  sufficiently  important  in  many  respects,  are  far  from 
possessing  so  great  an  interest  as  would  be  derived  from  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  our  people  are  employed ;  and  it  is  in 
the  hope  that  we  may  be  enabled  in  due  time,  through  private  means,  to 
attain  this  desirable  object,  that  this  work  is  undertaken. 

For  if  there  be  any  one  publication  more  vitally  interesting  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  anotner,  it  is  surely  one  conveying  a  knowle(%e  of  our  actual 
progress  in  the  scale  of  nations  ;  and  it  is  precisely  that  information  which 
it  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  impart — for  it  is  now  nowhere  imbodied 
and  placed  on  record.     It  is  proposed  to  present  a  picture  such  as  has 
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never  been  seen — a  camera  oiscwa  of  the  basy,  bufltliDg,  intelligeDt  mass 
of  our  citizens  at  their  daily  employment— K)f  those  who  till  the  soil,  who 
weave  the  woof,  and  who  poise  the  hammer ;  of  the  artists  who  fiialuon 
all  things  to  their  appropriate  uses,  and  supply  countless  millions  at  home 
and  abroad  with  the  necessities,  the  comforts,  and  the  luxuries  of  life. 

We  shall  prove  that  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  far 
from  beinc  rivals,  are  the  three  graces  of  civil  society,  and  like  the 
immortal  sisten,  should  ever  be  presented,  with  their  hands  joined,  smiling 
and  rejoicing,  while  adomii^  the  social  system — each  sustaining  the  other 
in  a  united  and  harmonious  action,  which  is  decreed  to  their  jomt  labours 
by  an  incontrovertible  law  of  their  very  nature. 

We  are  firm  believers  in  the  eternal  truths  upon  which  our  institutions 
are  reared,  and  it  is  because  we  thus  believe,  that  we  would  show  forth 
in  all  their  majesty  their  great  results. 

Great,  however,  as  are  these  results  of  the  free  and  untrammelled  mind 
of  man  working  out  his  destiny,  they  are  yet  but  in  their  infancy,  and 
much  as  they  secure  to  us  the  blessings  of  civilization,  they  are  £ur 
from  having  reached  perfection.  Much,  indeed,  has  been  accomplished 
in  0;ur  short  career,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done :  for  on  the  great 
subject  of  the  Home  Industry  there  is  a  want  of  accurate  knowledge 
pervading  the  community  upon  many  of  its  most  vital  interests,  touching 
our  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 

In  msseminating  information  on  these  important  topics,  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  trouble  the  reader  with  theories  ;  of  these  we  have  assuredly 
bad  enough.  The  great  question  which  is  now  mooted,  is  not  what  can 
be  9aid  for  our  institutions,  but  how  do  they  work }  It  is  proposed  to 
imbody  the  fiicts,  and  submit  them  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  beauty  in  the  working  of  our  system  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show  to  our  readers,  not  only  in  the  great  results  of  the  joint 
industry  of  the  Agriculturist,  the  Manufacturer,  and  the  Merchant,  but  aa 
H  developes  itseff  in  every  relation  of  society.  We  shall  select  from 
abroad  all  important  discoveries  in  Science  and  the  Arts,  and  institute  such 
comparisons  as  shall  tend  to  illustrate  the  general  progress  of  the  age. 

We  believe  there  is  an  abundant  field  to  labour  in,  and  are  aware  that 
it  will  prove  an  arduous  duty,  but  we  do  not  doubt,  in  due  season,  with 
the  aid  of  the  distinguished  citizens  who  have  profierred  their  assistance, 
to  gather  up  the  facts  and  imbody  them,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  render 
them  alike  instructive  and  entertaining. 

From  our  great  extent  of  territory  and  variety  of  climate,  our  interests 
are  various  and  difiuse — ^which  has  given  rise  to  the  unfounded  opinion 
that  they  are  in  some  respects  adverse,  and  that  therefore,  some  sections 
of  the  countiy  receive  injury  from  the  public  measures  and  policy,  which 
are  imperiously  demanded,  to  insure  to  us  the  most  important  attributes 
of  sovereignty.  Among  these  measures,  the  protection  of  our  labour,  by 
means  of  a  discriminating  tariff  may  be  considered  as  the  most  prominent. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  in  conducting  this  work,  to  eo  into  elabo- 
rate arguments  to  sustain  the  necessity  of  such  discrimination.  We 
believe  the  advancement  we  have  made  in  Manufiictures  and  the  Arts 
generally,  if  fully  made  known,  will  for  ever  put  that  much  mooted  ques- 
tion at  rest.  We  shall,  therefore,  rely  upon  the  facts  which  wim  all 
diligence  will  be  collected  to  sustain  us  in  the  opimon  already  expressed, 
that  our  agricultural  and  planting  interests  harmonize  with  those  of  the 
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Manufitcturer,  the  Miner,  and  the  Merchant, — and  that  the  due  protection 
of  the  labour  of  the  country  la  as  important  to  the  one  aa  to  the  other. 

Our  S3rstem,  aa  it  at  present  exists,  speaks  for  itself  in  the  full  occapo/- 
tion  it  ffives  to  every  trade  and  business  in  which  our  population  is  eogaged. 
Capitfll  finds  ready  and  abunda.nt  sources  for  investment,  industry  of  aU 
kinds  18  well  rewarded,  and  we  may  safely  challenge  history  past  or  pre- 
sent to  exhibit  a  nation  or  people,  possessing  so  much  prosperity  and 
happiness,  and  these  so  generally  difiused  throughout  society,  aa  is  now 
the  case  in  this  highly  &voured  land. 

Our  readers  wifi  of  course  appreciate  the  nature  of  this  work,  and  will 
perceive  that  we  shall  require  time,  to  collect  and  imbody  a  good  and 
accurate  account  of  the  industrial  kaleidoscope  which  daily  presents  itself 
in  the  immense  variety  of  our  home  pursuits. 

We  have  grown,  and  are  daily  grovnng  out  of  our  own  knowledge. 
The  rapid  improvement  which  has  taken  place  within  a  veiy  few  yeara 
in  almost  every  art  and  science,  is  constantly  increasing  human  power 
over  time  and  space,  and  varying  the  modifications  and  uses  o£  all  ma- 
terial substances  to  such  an  extent,  that  no  just  estimate  can  be  formed 
of  the  rapid  advancement  in  our  progress,  but  through  the  medium  of  a 
periodical  specifically  designed  to  record  it. 

Wholesome  legislation  requires  such  a  record.  Individuals  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  it.  It  will  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  publie 
taste,  and  direct  it  towards  the  useful  in  literature— <and  our  credit  abroad 
will  be  benefited  by  an  accurate  account  of  our  great  internal  resources. 

On  the  subject  of  the  foreign  debt  due  by  some  of  the  States,  there  is, 
it  is  true,  a  dark  spot  on  our  escutcheon,  which  it  is  high  time  was 
removed. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  a  concealment  of  the  fiict  that  an  imprudence 
has  been  committed  by  some  of  our  State  Legislatures  in  contracting 
debts  beyond  their  present  abilty  to  sustain,  by  a  punctual  payment  of 
the  interest.  It  is,  therefore,  rendered  obvious  that  some  mode  must  be 
fiJlen  upon  to  wipe  out  this  great  stain  upon  our  moral  character.  What 
that  mode  is  to  be,  we  pretend  not  to  say,  but  that  it  must  be  done,  and 
that  speedilv,  is  beyond  all  question,  or  the  consequences  of  our  delin- 

ncy  in  thu  respect,  will  be  severely  visited  upon  us.  Our  integrity  is 
ted,  can  we  consent  that  it  should  remain  so  ? 

On  the  important  subject  of  pauperism  and  crime,  it  is  believed  a  careful 
examination  will  show,  that  a  large  portion  of  both  is  imported,  and  tiiat 
even  burthened  as  we  are  by  their  almost  daily  importation  from  abroad, 
the  amount  of  both  is  much  less  here  than  in  any  other  country. 

An  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  our  public  school  system,  and  a 
comparison  of  it  with  tnose  of  other  countries  cannot  fiui  to  be  eminently 
useful.  It  is  said  that  Prussia  and  other  parts  of  Germany  are  in 
advance  of  us  in  this  great  work,  so  peculiarly  essential  to  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  a  republic.  We  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  fitf 
1h»  is  true,  and  state  the  &cts  as  they  exist,  that  we  may  profit  by  them, 
if  they  shall  show  a  better  or  more  extended  system  than  our  own. 

We  shall  with  unremitting  industry  and  the  continued  exercise  of  our 
best  endeavours  collect  and  report  our  researches  on  all  these  various 
subjects,  as  &st  as  we  shall  receive  them. 

To  aid  us  in  these  endeavours  we  invite  all  those  who  may  see  this 
Bomber  of  our  work  to  communicate  to  us,  such  fi^ta  as  may  come  to 
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iheir  knowle^e,  as  will  in  any  way  aid  us  in  the  objects  we  hare  in  riew 
as  herein  set  forth ;  and  we  shall  feel  much  obliged  by  a  call  at  our  office, 
entrance  third  door  below  Broadway,  in  Fulton-street,  opposite  St.  Paul's 
Church,  from  such  as  may  feel  an  interest  in  so  doing  j  that  we  may  receiye 
and  impart  information  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  industrial  pur- 
suits of  the  Union — ^promising  on  our  part  a  full  and  free  communication 
and  interchange  of  such  knowledge  as  may  be  in  our  power  to  give,  and 
which  may  prore  interesting  to  the  visitor. 

Having  premised  thus  much  of  our  intentions,  we  put  forth  our  baik 
upon  the  great  ocean  of  time,  well  knowing  thai  it  will  have  many  cross 
currents  and  adverse  winds  to  encounter — ^but  having  served  a  ions  appren- 
ticeship in  the  course  we  have  to  steer,  and  trusting  for  safe  guidance  to 
the  policy  we  advocate,  as  our  polar  star,  we  unfrirl  our  sails  to  the  breeze 
with  the  same  feelings  of  ultimate  success  which  inspired  the  mind  of  that 
great  philosopher  and  navigator,  who  boldly  dared  the  dangers  of  the 
mif^ty  deep  to  reveal  to  the  millions  of  the  eastern  hemispQere  a  new 
world — then  the  home  of  the  wandering  savage,  but  destined  one  day  to 
he  the  abode  of  Christian  nations,  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  the  many 
blessings  of  the  social  state.  It  is  indeed  to  show  forth  these  blessings  and 
exhibit  a  picture,  which  even  the  great  and  &x  seeing  mind  of  Ckilum* 
bus  could  never  have  conceived,  that  our  columns  will  be  devoted — and 
like  him  we  feel  that  we  have  an  unknown  world  replete  with  the  richest 
treasures  to  discover  and  explore. 

New  Yorky  June  Ist^  1845. 


ON    THS    CURRENCY    OF    THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


A  STABLE  currency  is  an  essential  element  in  the  prosperity  of  a  coun- 
try. As  a  medium  of  exchange  it  becomes  the  representative  of  all  pro- 
perty, and  b,  therefore,  called  not  only  the  representative,  but  the  mea- 
sure as  well  as  the  standard  of  value.  When  defining  the  terms  ^^  money'' 
and  ^^  currency,"  it  is  sometimes  contended  that  money  can  only  consist 
of  coined  gold  and  silver,  and  is  not  currency ;  while  currency  is  said  to 
to  be  a  contract  to  pay  money ;  that  not  being  the  product  of  labor  it  has 
no  intrinsic  value,  being  merely  a  representative  of  value — and  both 
money  and  currency  axe  alike  deemed  articles  of  commerce.  These, 
however,  can  hardly  be  called  definitions,  nor,  indeed,  are  they  strictly 
correct  as  such.     Some  nations  have  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  as  a 

General  medium  of  exchange.  Do  not  the  precious  metals  then  constitute 
lieir  currency  ?  Bank  notes  can  hardly  be  called  an  article  of  commerce, 
but  ^Id  and  silver  coin  will  pay  a  debt  or  purchase  conmiodities  in  any 
civibzed  country.  Again,  it  is  quite  true  tnat  bank  notes  are  only  a  re- 
presentative of  value.  Still,  a  value  has  been  given  for  them,  and  value 
can  again  be  obtained  for  them,  and  if  they  will  purchase  as  much  of  any 
conunodity  as  the  amount  of  specie  they  represent  would  purdmse,  they 
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answer  the  end  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  constitute  a  currency, 
wjiich  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  is  called  money. 

The  United  States  have  always  had  a  paper  currency,  issued  by  banks 
chartered  by  the  National  or  State  Governments.  An  ordinance  of  Coin 
gress,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  established  the  Bank  of  North 
America  in  1781,  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  first 
United  States  Bank  was  chartered  in  February,  1791,  and  expired  in  1811. 
The  second,  chartered  in  1816,  ceased  to  be  the  fiscal  agent  of  Government 
in  1833,  and  its  charter  expired  in  1836. 

Gold  and  silver  alone,  however,  are  a  legal  tender,  and  accordingly  so 
&r  as  laws  can  accomplish  the  object,  our  paper  currency  has  always 
been  redeemable  in  specie.  There  have  been  nevertheless,  three  periods 
of  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  our  banks :  two  partial  and  one 
general.  Durine  the  last  war,  the  banks  throughout  the  Union,  except- 
ing in  New  f^ngland,  suspended  their  payments.  During  the  commercial 
and  financial  crisis  of  1837  the  suspension  was  general,  but  the  banks  in 
New  York  resumed  payment  in  1838 ;  and  in  1839,  when  the  large  State 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  which  had  assumed  the  name  of  United  Stat^ 
Bank,  fiiiled  for  the  second  time,  and  the  banks  South  and  West  accom- 
panied its  &11,  the  banks  in  New  York  did  not  follow  its  example.  All 
these  departures  from  the  specie  standard  of  value,  took  place  when  no 
United  States  Bank  was  in  operation.  During  nearly  forty  years  of  our 
existence  as  a  nation  we  had  a  National  Bank  acting  as  the  fiscal  agent  of 
Crovemment,  exercising  a  controlling  influence  over  the  general  currency 
of  the  country,  and  maintaining,  at  all  times,  the  specie  standard  of  value. 
The  friends  of  such  an  institution,  have  now  no  hope  of  its  restoration, 
ifci  opponents  entertain  no  fear  of  its  finding  successful  advocates,  at  the 
same  time  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  bom  the  great  political  parties  of 
the  country  have  been  at  times  alike  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  a 
National  Bank.  The  first  bank  was  passed  during  the  administration  of 
Washington,  and  was  opposed  by  Mr.  JefiersoQ,  and  the  party  of  which 
he  was  Uie  head.  But  when  in  power,  himself,  Mr.  Jefiferson  quietly  a^ 
quiesced  in  the  opinion  that  the  institution  was  convenient  and  useful,  and 
by  approving  certain  laws  establishing  branches,  &c.,  he  even  seemed  to 
think  that  a  bank  might  not  be  unconstitutional.  Still  his  party  refiised 
to  renew  the  charter  in  1811.  But  in  1816  the  same  party,  under  Mr. 
Madison's  administration,  brought  forward  and  carried  the  bill  establish- 
ing the  second  National  Bank,  against  the  opposition  of  the  party  that 
h^  created  the  first  establishment.  We  thus  find  that  the  political 
founders  of  the  first  bank  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  second,  while 
the  opponents  of  the  first  became  the  creators  of  the  last.  The  late  bank 
was  indebted  for  its  fall,  more  to  its  friends  than  its  foes.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  next  institution  may  owe  its  existence  to  those  who  at  pre- 
sent claim  to  be  its  enemies,  or  at  least  its  opponents ;  opinions  may  alter, 
and  policy  or  necessity  may  produce  the  change.  We  have  now  been 
ten  years  without  a  National  Bank  or  a  national  currency. 

The  first  experiment  intended  to  furnish  the  better  currency,  was  the 
State  Bank  system,  when  the  various  institutions  of  the  respective  States 
became  the  creators  and  conservatives  of  the  general  currency.  During 
its  rapid  course  the  greatest  portion  of  the  stock  of  those  States  that  are 
now  unable  to  pay  their  interest,  was  created,  and  prices  of  all  commodi- 
ties, and  of  every  thing  that  represented  value,  partook  of  the  spirit  of 
the  wide-spread  inflation. 
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The  better  currency,  as  it  was  promised  to  be,  was  admitted  by  its 
authors  to  have  proved  a  disastrous  failure,  long  after,  the  people,  who  had 
sulSered  from  its  operation,  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  An  attempt 
at  a  still  better  currency,  therefore,  became  necessary ;  and  as  one  extreme 
is  sure  to  beget  another,  the  specie  Sub-Treasury  system  became  the  next 
experiment.  The  idea,  however,  of  making  specie  alone  the  currency 
of  the  Union,  was  found  to  be  some'wiiat  too  Spartan,  to  find  favour  witih 
the  country,  and  accordingly  the  plan  was  never  carried  out  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  conceived,  for  checks,  and  certificates  of  deposite,  and  bank 
notes,  continued  to  be  employed  in  its  operation,  until,  having  been  con- 
demned by  the  people  in  1840,  the  Act  was  repealed  in  1841.  The  next 
and  last  experiment  proposed,  was  the  Exchequer  of  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabinet ; 
but  the  leading  feature  of  Executive  control,  which  gave  it  the  character 
of  a  Government  Bank  of  the  worst  description,  destroyed  its  chance  of 
success  with  Congress,  and  the  Exchequer  hardly  found  friends  enough  to 
usher  it  into  notice.  Since  the  crisis  of  1837,  more  than  three  hundred 
millions  of  State,  Bank,  and  other  stocks,  have  been  stricken  out  of 
existence ;  and  now,  under  altered  circumstances,  indeed,  but  with  lessened 
capital,  diminished  resources,  with  but  the  shadow  of  our  former  credit 
abroad,  and  a  want  of  confidence  at  home,  we  are,  as  we  were,  when  the 
nationsd  deposites  were  intrusted  in  1833  to  the  State  Banks,  without  a 
system  of  currency.  In  almost  every  State  of  the  Union  the  banking 
capital  has  been  seriously  impaired  ;  very  few,  if  any,  of  our  Western  or 
South-Western  States  can  be  said  to  have  any  currency  at  all.  New 
England  being  essentially  a  manufacturing  people,  has  escaped  with  less 
loss,  and  maintained  the  standard  of  her  currency  with  less  difficulty  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  Union.  New  York,  however,  maintained  the 
integrity  of  her  position,  during  the  trying  period  of  1839,  with  equal  credit 
and  success,  and  has  since  well  preserveid  the  character  of  her  currency. 
The  want  of  a  sound  and  uniform  and  sufficient  currency  for  the  whole 
country,  was  never  greater  than  at  present ;  but  every  State  is  left  to  its 
Hjfra  resources  to  accomplish,  in  the  best  way  it  can,  what  we  have  always 
been  led  to  consider  an  object  of  national  concern. 

A  few  of  the  States  have  become  enamoured  of  the  free  banking  plan, 
as  it  is  termed,  of  our  State,  requiring  bank  issues  to  be  based  on  special 
security.  The  security  was  allowed  at  first  to  consist  of  real  estate  and 
all  State  stocks.  It  is  now  confined  to  stock  of  our  own  State,  and  of  the 
United  States.  The  plan,  however,  is  but  another  expedient,  that  may 
have  a  conservative  tendency  for  a  time,  but  it  is  likely  to  prove  fruitful 
of  error  hereafter,  for  like  all  expedients  of  this  nature,  it  is  certain  to 
change  with  circumstances. 

During  a  period  of  restriction  and  want  of  confidence,  as  at  present,  the 
system  tends  to  contract  the  available  means  of  the  banks,  by  withdrawing 
80  much  of  their  capital.  In  times  of  confident  speculation  and  advancing 
prices,  a  temptation  would  be  held  out  to  the  States  to  create  stocks  on 
which  their  own  banks  could  issue  notes,  and  they  might  thus  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  States  and  uphold  the  general  spirit  of  speculation. 

Without  concert  of  action,  or  unity  of  design,  without  power  to  create 
an  union  of  strength,  or  the  means  of  forming  any  efficient  co-operation, 
strong  in  one  section  of  the  Union,  and  weak  in  the  other,  as  unable  to 
afiford  relief,  as  unwilling  to  share  responsibility,  without  the  power  to 
regulate  the  inland,  or  to  control  the  foreign  exchanges  of  the  country ,-« 
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the  -various  local  institations  of  the  different  States  now  constitute  the  onlj 
source  of  power,  not  only  to  famish  a  circulating,  medium  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  value,  but  to  resuscitate  and  preserve  me  currency  and  credit 
system  of  oui^  extended  republic.  We  cannot  so  &r  forget  the  maidms 
of  prudence  or  the  lessons  of  experience,  as  to  suppose  that  a  stable 
currency  can  be  formed  out  of  such  materials  as  these,  nor  can  we  consent 
to  surrender  our  previous  convictions  and  subscribe  to  that  change  of 
opinion,  in  reference  to  the  system,  hitherto  so  successful,  as  to  admit  the 
necessity  of  the  '^  odour  of  nationality"  to-day,  and  describe  it  as  aa 
'^obsolete  idea"  to-morrow.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  with  Mr. 
Madison,  who  in  1816,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  said  : — ^^  But  for  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Treasury,  it  is  essential  that  the  nation  should  possess  a  currency  of  equal 
value,  credit,  and  use,  wherever  it  may  circulate.  The  Constitution  has 
intnisted  Congress  exclusively  with  the  power  of  creating  and  regulating 
a  currency  of  that  description." 

In  the  absence  however  of  any  eflR>rt  or  any  intention  to  change  the 
present  system,  our  attention  should  be  directed  to  such  measures  as  are 
fycely  to  accomplish  the  important  objects  of  affording  aid  to  our  credit 
system,  and  maintaining  the  value  of  our  currency. 

The  system  of  protection  to  domestic  industry  against  the  efforts  of 
foreign  rivalry,  whereby  to  prevent  excessive  importations,  and  avoid  to 
any  mjurious  extent,  an  export  of  specie,  arising  from  an  un&vourable 
state  of  trade,  is  amone  the  most  effectual  means  to  maintain  the  stability 
of  the  currency.  And  on  the  other  hand,  an  efficient  aid  from  the  Greneral 
Government,  in  support  of  State  credit,  would  not  only  completely  restore 
oar  national  credit,  but  immediately  add  a  large  amount  of  active  and 
convertible  capital  to  the  productive  means  of  the  country. 

The  establishment  of  manufiictures  in  a  country  possessing  the  natural 
advantages  essential  to  success,  tends  directly  to  stimulate  industry  of  the 
most  useful  as  well  as  most  productive  kind.  Science  is  encouraged  to 
lend  its  aid  to  the  arts ;  improvements  in  machinery  tends  to  abridge  labour, 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  The  inventive  genius  of  the  country 
becomes  stimulated  and  rewarded,  and  we  thus  &cilitate  the  progress  and 
accelerate  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Trade  being  an  exchange  of  com- 
modities, or  as  it  is  usually  termed,  of  equivalents,  it  is  plain  that  the 
nation  whose  labour  is  so  directed  as  to  produce  the  greatest  value, 
exchanges  with  others  to  the  greateist  advantage,  and  accordingly  the 
country  which  gives  its  raw  materials  in  exchange  for  inanu&ctures,  labours 
to  a  disadvantage  ;  the  power  of  machinery  and  the  complicated  works 
of  art  beinff  arrayed  against  the  labour  of  .man  and  the  simple  operations  of 
nature.  The  encouragement  of  manuflBictures  in  the  United  States,  by 
means  of  protective  duties,  renders  us  independent  of  foreign  nations  for 
those  supplies  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
and  in  tlus  way  aided  by  the  fiicilities  of  international  communication,  each 
one  supplies  the  other  on  the  cheapest  terms,  with  the  various  products 
of  their  respective  industry  and  skill. 

As  a  general  rule,  applied  to  products  of  general  consumption,  home 
competition,  when  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  protection,  is  certain,  in 
its  turn,  to  protect  the  consumer  against  permanent  high  prices.  The 
agriculturist  therefore  purchases  his  goods  at  little  or  no  greater  cost  than 
if  they  had  been  made  by  thepooriy  fi^and  cheaply  paid  labour  of  Europe ; 
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i^hile  he  sells  his  surplus  produce  higher  in  consequence  of  the  home  de- 
mand, which  hut  for  the  employment  of  manufiicturing  industry,  would 
not  have  existed,  at  the  same  time  he  finds  a  steady  and  a  certain  market. 

Our  grain  finds  no  sale  in  Europe.  Occasional  scarcity  Aimishing  only 
an  incidental  demand,  and  should  England  open  her  ports  to-morrow  to 
the  admission  of  hread  stu£&,  at  a  moderate  duty,  the  Baltic  and  Black 
seas  could  supply  her  wants  cheaper  than  we  could.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  if  the  agriculturist  finds  no  purchasers  ahroad  he  must  depend  upon  the 
home  market  for  the  sale  of  hjs  produce,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  he 
can  only  find  purchasers  among  those  who  are  consumers  and  not  pro- 
ducers, and  they  can  find  the  means  of  purchasing  what  he  raises  only  as 
manufacturers  ;  and  accordindy  it  follows,  that  were  it  not  for  the  home 
market  the  agriculturist  would  be  unable  to  obtain  his  required  supplies 
of  manufactured  articles. 

The  planter  of  cotton,  however,  insists  that  he  is  injured  by  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  For  as  Great  Britain  requires  his  cotton,  he  could  obtain 
directly,  in  return,  her  cheap  manufactures,  were  it  not  for  the  protection 
afibrded  to  home  industry. 

But  he  forgets  that  our  tarifiT  secures  for  him  another  purchaser,  while 
it  opens  another  and  a  nearer  market  for  his  cotton,  that  increased  means 
beget  increased  consumption,  while  competition  ensures  a  moderate  price 
for  the  supplies  he  requires  of  the  manu£ftctured  article.  If  no  cotton 
was  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  there  would  be  an  increased 
supply  sent  to  Great  Britain,  equal  to  between  one  third  and  one  fourth 
of  her  consimiption  of  American  cotton.  This  additional  supply  would 
necessarily  reduce  the  price,  while  an  increased  demand  from  our  increas* 
ing  population,  would  have  no  tendency  to  reduce  the  price  of  her  manu- 
factures in  a  market  of  which  she  would  then  have  entire  control.  If 
we  estimate  the  present  value  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States  at 
twelve  millions  of  dollars,  the  manufactured  product  is  between  three  and 
four  times  that  sum.  Here  then  are  between  two  and  three  additional 
values  beyond  the  cost  of  the  cotton,  retained  at  home  as  wages  of  labour, 
and  interest  or  profits  on  capital.  And  in  order  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  industry  thus  rewarded,  and  of  the  capital  thus  employed,  rail- 
roads and  canals  are  constructed  with  a  view  to  extend  the  markets  for 
the  manufiELctured  products,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the 
bulky  articles  of  agricultural  products,  as  well  as  of  the  raw  material 
required  by  the  manufacturers.  By  these  means  the  interest  of  itll  classes 
is  promoted,  and  capital,  seeking  employment,  becomes  distributed 
through  all  the  varied  channels  of  circulation.  It  is  not  easy,  therefore, 
to  jperceive  how  the  cotton  planter  would  be  benefited  by  having  Great 
Britain  as  the  purchaser  of  the  cotton  now  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  sole  source  of  supply  for  the  cotton  goods  he  might  require,  for 
not  only  would  all  the  advantage  be  on  her  side,  but  he  himself  would  be 
a  serious  loser,  for  by  encouraging  and  rewarding  home  industry,  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  whether  furnishing  producers  of  cotton  or  of  grain,  or  manu- 
facturers, and  therefore  consumers  of  each,  are  equally  and  mutually 
benefited.  The  planter  has  an  additional  market,  and  an  increased  num- 
ber of  consumers ;  the  agriculturist  is  certain  of  a  sale  for  his  produce. 
Commerce  profits  by  the  increased  and  accumulating  means  of  the  country, 
augmenting  both  the  imports  and  the  exports,  and  becomes  possessed  of 
new  and  varied  products,  with  which  to  prosecute  her  voyages  to  distant 
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parts  of  the  world.  Th^  capitalist  becomes  confident  in  his  investment, 
and  industry  feels  sure  of  its  reward ;  excessive  importations  are  pre- 
vented— the  duties  remain  as  a  security  on  our  hands,  and  are  not 
exported  in  specie,  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  imported  article,  an  unfa- 
vorable  balance  of  trade  is  thus  avoided,  and  the  means  of  the  people 
are  increased,  instead  of  the  country  becoming  impoverished.  But  a 
tariff  of  incidental  or  accidental  protection,  whicn  looks  to  revenue,  and 
nothing  else,  which  may  be  high  to-day  and  low  to-morrow,  as  chance 
or  necessity  may  determine ;  which  is  fi^ed  and  steady,  neither  in  prin- 
ciple nor  practice ;  which  is  governed  by  no  maxims  of  public  policy,  and 
desired  to  promote  no  end  or  object  connected  with  the  public  good, 
womd  be  certain  to  depress  the  industry,  destroy  the  confidence,  and 
blight  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

We  allude  not  to  the  present  tariff*  as  a  model  of  perfection.  It  seems 
to  have  been  matured  and  prepared  without  sufficient  reflection  or 
the  requisite  information;  many  articles  are  charged  unnecessarily 
high.  Railroad  iron,  cheap  as  it  wa^  in  England,  when  the  tariff  was 
imposed,  might  have  been  admitted  at  a  moderate  duty  for  a  limited 
period.  A  warehousing  bill  should  have  been  engrafied  upon  the  tariff 
policy,  as  a  system  required  by  the  operation  of  a  protective  tariff,  and 
essential  to  the  interests  of  commerce.  But  the  principle  of  protection 
is  what  we  contend  for — ^it  is  identified  with  all  interests,  and  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country,  and  is  absolutely  required  to  maintain 
the  stability  of  the  currency. 

The  necessity  of  restoring  the  credit  of  the  non-paying  States  of  the 
Union,  on  the  ground  of  private  interest  and  public  policy,  of  individual 
character  and  national  fame,  is  among  the  most  urgent  and  pressing  of 
our  wants. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  State  stock,  that  appears  abroad 
nearly  in  the  light  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  is  either  greatly 
depreciated  or  almost  without  value  in  the  money  markets  of  Europe. 

When  any  stock  of  our  paying  States  now  becomes  due,  it  is  remitted 
and  not  re^invested,  while  such  of  them  as  are  saleable  here  gradually 
find  their  way  to  this  market  for  '^  sale  and  returns." 

There  was  a  time  when  confidence  in  our  State  stocks  abounded ;  for 
when  apprehension  was  entertained  for  the  financial  and  political  state  of 
Europe,  the  stocks  of  this  country  were  looked  to  as  a  security  beyond 
the  reach  of  accident  or  disaster.  It  was  then  said,  there  I  can  invest, 
and  rest  secure.  There  have  I  placed  a  portion  of  my  fortune.  There 
have  I  secured  a  part  of  the  property  of  my  wife  and  children,  and  there, 
when  I  shall  have  left  them,  they  can  look  with  confidence  for  principal 
and  interest. 

These  were  once  the  consoling  reflections  of  many  of  the  capitalists 
and  annuitants  of  England  and  the  Continent.  Such  was  once  the  proud 
and  enviable  opinion  entertained  of  us  and  of  our  country.  But  during 
1836  and  part  of  1837,  that  period  of  inflation,  the  States  issued  their 
stocks  to  create  banks,  and  construct  canals  and  rail  roads,  the  interest 
on  which,  since  the  destruction  of  bank  capital  and  the  suspension  of  the 
public  works,  they  are  ujaable  to  pay ;  and  the  principal  of  which,  how- 
ever  honest  may  be  their  intentions,  however  nncere  their  efforts,  we  fear 
tibey  will  never  be  able  to  discharge  in  full ;  for  after  the  long  delay  that 
has  occcurred,  the  imaided  resources  of  those  States,  with  the  continual 
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increase  of  debt,  caused  by  the  accumulatioii  of  airears  of  interest,  will 
hardly  be  sufficient  to  discharge  their  heavy  indebtedness. 

Are  the  States  then  without  resources?  Is  there  no  common  fond 
firom  which  they  could  obtain  relief?  Has  the  Creneral  Groyernment  no 
power  or  right  to  apply  that  fund,  or  anticipate,  by  its  own  credit,  the 
necessary  means  to  pay  the  interest  and  secure  the  principal  ?  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  public  lands  present  an  available  resource,  constituting  for 
the  future  an  inexhaustible  revenue.  It  is  also  true  that  we  have  a  Fede- 
ral Government,  required  by  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfiire.  But  it  is  deemed  improper  to  pledge  the  public  lands,  although 
they  belong  to  the  States ;  it  is  deemed  unconstitutional  to  aid  the  States, 
because  the  Constitution  has  nowhere,  in  express  terms,  authorized  the 
Federal  Grovemment  to  do  so. 

It  is  true  that  just  after  the  adoption  of  that  instrument,  the  debts  of 
the  States  were  assumed  by  the  General  Government.  As  these  debts, 
however,  were  incurred  for  the  conmion  defence,  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  the  claim  of  the  States  may  have  been  stronger ;  but  the 
right  on  the  part  of  the  Government  under  the  Constitution  is  still  the 
same.  Then,  however,  the  debts  were  actually  assumed  and  paid — ^now . . 
the  Government  is  only  asked  to  retain,  in  its  own  hands,  the  security 
belonging  to  the  States,  to  exchange  its  own  obligation  for  that  of  the 
States,  and  pay  itself,  should  the  States  still  prove  unable  or  unwilling  to 
comply  with  tiieir  engagements.  If  an  act  were  pased  authorizing  the 
issue  of  3  per  cent,  stock  of  the  United  States,  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  in  exchange  for  the  stock  of  any  State  thkt 
should  appoint  commissioners  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  their  public 
works,  and  of  a  moderate,  but  certain  tax,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  of  the  debts,  pledging  also  to  the  Greneral  Govern- 
ment, their  quota  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  National  and  State 
Legislation  would  unite  for  the  public  good.  The  national  credit  would 
be  granted  until  the  resources  of  the  States  should  render  it  unnecessaiy. 
The  public  creditor  would  be  satisfied,  the  &ith  of  the  States  would  be 
redeemed,  and  the  credit  of  the  Union  restored. 

The  plan  is  simple,  the  means  would  be  efibctual,  and  the  result  would 
prove  an  incalculable  blessing,  while  the  existence  of  the  national  debt 
thus  created,  would  be  known  and  felt  only  by  the  benefits  it  conferred. 
Yet  no  politician  is  bolcl  enough  to  brine  forward  the  measure,  no  senator 
moves  in  its  &vour,  no  party  espouses  ue  cause  of  the  country. 

A  public  writer  in  France  has  said : — ^^  America  could  easily  replenish 
the  public  coffers  and  pay  her  debts,  by  submitting  t6  moderate  taxation. 
There  are  not  in  her  public  councils  men  of  sufficient  moral  courage  and 
patriotic  spirit  to  brave  the  unpopularity  of  the  true  measures,  and  teach 
the  Democracy  its  true  interests.  Therefore  is  the  United  States  in  a  con- 
dition unworthy  a  firee  people." 

Yet  there  are  statesmen  among  us  who  contend  that  we  require  no 
other  system  of  currency,  than  the  one  we  now  possess  ;  that  a  protective 
policy  is  unnecessary ;  that  the  indebted  States  require  no  aid  from  the 
General  Government,  and  if  they  did,  that  it  would  oe  unconstitutional  to 
mnt  it.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  debts  of  Texas,  with 
its  uncounted  and  uncertain  millions,  will  be  paid  out  of  the  public 
treasury  or  recognized  as  a  public  debt,  before  that  of  Illinois  or  Maryland, 
pert  and  parcel  of  ourselves,  shaU  be  provided  for  or  cared  for,  although 
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they  have  the  means,  by  a  pledge  of  their  portion  of  the  public  domain, 
to  proYide  ample  security  for  the  final  payment  of  their  debts. 

The  sentiment  of  love  towards  our  country,  and  of  pride  in  her  insti- 
tutions, has  its  origin  in  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature.  But  it  requires 
to  be  strengthened  by  experience,  and  sanctioned  by  our  understanding. 
Our  early  afl^tions,  sustained  by  the  consciousness  of  the  difiusion  of  the 
benefits  and  advantages  conferred  by  equal  laws  and  liberal  institutions, 
stiike  their  roots  broad  and  deep,  as  we  become  convinced  that  all  feel 
the  influence  and  share  in  the  blessings  of  a  well  administered  Govern* 
ment  An  enlightened  constituency,  whose  dearest  rights  and  interests 
are  at  stake,  are  entitled  to  expect  not  only  good  intentions,  but  a  reason- 
able share  of  intelligence  also,  on  the  part  of  their  representatives  in  the 
national  councils.  But  where  is  our  hope,  when  we  find  that  the  prostra- 
tion of  State  credit  is  treated  with  indi&rence  ?  That  no  effort  is  made 
to  redeem  our  character,  while  our  name  is  becoming  a  by-word  and 
reproach  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ?  Is  there  no  fear  that  at  last,  as 
a  people's  confidence  is  shaken,  their  attachment  may  become  weakened, 
when  they  find  that  no  measure  is  proposed,  none  likely  to  be  adopted,  to 
retrieve  the  sinking  honour  of  the  States  ?  Must  we  become  still  more 
and  more  convinced,  by  sad  and  dear-bought  experience,  that  this  cruel 
Delect,  this  wilful  indifference,  has  not  only  prostrated  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  and  injured  the  character  of  the  people,  but  that  it  must  tend 
inevitably  to  tarnish  the  £une,  and  undermine  the  foundations  upon  which 
are  to  rest  the  future  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  country. 


INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  subject  of  Internal  Improvement  conmiends  itself  to  the  favour  of 
an  intelligent  people,  firom  its  various  and  important  bearings  on  their 
industrial  ^ursiiits,  their  convenience,  social  intercourse,  and  general  pros- 

C'ty.  The  infiuence  which  the  construction  of  canals  and  rail  roads 
had  on  the  public  welfare,  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  advance- 
ment in  population  and  wealth  of  those  sections  of  the  country  where 
a  successful  system  ai  internal  improvements  has  been  adopted  and 
carried  out,  wUh  those  sections  where  it  has  been  neglected  or  sus- 
pended. 

Previous  to  the  last  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
bat  little  had  been  done  in  this  country  in  Internal  Improvements ;  the  Mid- 
dlesex Canal,  in  Massachusetts,  27  miles  in  length,  which  was  completed 
in  1808,  the  Santee  Canal,  22  miles,  in  South  Carolina,  and  a  few  improve- 
ments m  the  navigation  of  rivers  in  several  States,  being  the  only  works  of 
note  in  the  Union.  The  immense  expenditures  by  government  during  the 
war,  for  the  transportation  of  cannon,  mflitary  and  naval  stores,  and  the 
delays  and  losses  consequent  upon  the  want  of  any  means  of  conveyance 
for  troops,  provisions,  and  other  necessary  accompaniments  of  an  army, 
except  oy  imperfect  roads,  are  subjects  familiar  to  the  recollections  of 
of  many,  even  at  this  time. 
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On  the  return  of  peace  the  minds  of  many  American  statesmen  were 
turned  to  the  immense  importance  of  commencing  a  system  of  Internal 
Improvements,  but  a  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  whether  it  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  National  Government,  or  left  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
individual  States.  Although  a  majority  in  Congress  was  occasionally  found 
in  favour  of  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  Internal  Improvements 
by  the  nation,  so  many  leading  men  entertained  constitutional  doubts  on 
the  subject,  that  but  little  was  done  by  our  National  Government,  except 
the  construction  of  the  Cumberland  road,  from  Cumberland,  in  Maryland, 
to  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio  river,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles,  and  the 
improvement  of  sundry  harbours  and  rivers.  The  improvement  of  har- 
bours and  navigable  rivers  within  the  influence  of  the  tides  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  being  beneficial  to  commerce,  was  considered  perfectly  constitu- 
tional, while  to  extend  the  facilities  of  communication  into  the  interior  by 
means  of  canals,  and  thus  benefit  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  was,  in  the  minds  of  many  ^tatesiocien,  a  dangerous  infringement  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  first  great  example  of  the  construction  of  canals  by  the  enterprise 
and  resources  of  an  individual  State,  was  set  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
under  the  influence  of  Dewitt  Clinton,  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  their  asso- 
ciates. The  Erie  and  Champlain  cimals  were  commenced  in  1817,  and 
opened  for  navigation  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lakes  Erie  and  Champlain, 
in  1825 — ^the  State  having  thus  completed  430  miles  of  canal  navigation, 
at  an  expense  of  about  nine  millions  of  dollars,  in  the  short  period  of  eight 
years.  The  receipts  for  tolb  on  these  public  works,  after  paying  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance,  were  sufficient  to  return  the  amount  of  the  original 
cost  to  the  treasury  of  the  State  within  the  term  of  fifteen  years  after 
their  completion. 

The  success  of  the  canal  system  in  the  State  of  New  York  caused  her 
example  to  be  followed  in  many  other  States,  and  we  have  now  already 
finished  in  the  United  States  nearly  four  thousand  miles  of  canals,  which 
have  been  constructed  at  an  expense  of  at  least  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars — divided  into  State  works,  and  those  constructed  by  incorporated 
companies. 

The  rail  road  system  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1827,  by  the 
construction  of  a  short  road  of  3  miles  in  length  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  the  commencement  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Rail  Road,  in  Maiyland,  and  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Rail  Road,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  were  the  first  important  works  of  this  kind 
constructed  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  as  well  as  fireight. 

The  extent  of  rail  roads  completed  in  the  United  States  up  to  the  present 
time  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  canals,  namely,  four  thousand  miles,and 
the  estimated  expense  is  also  about  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Most 
of  these  rail  roads  have  been  constructed  by  incorporated  companies. 

The  importance  of  Internal  Improvements  to  the  a^culturist  is  shown 
in  a  striking  lisht  by  a  calculation  of  the  tonnage  which  is  transported  on 
the  canals  of  New  York.  The  amount  of  tonnage  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce carried  on  those  eanab  for  the  last  8  years,  was  2,881,467  tons,  or 
360,183  tons  annually,  on  which  the  tolls  paid  amounted  to  $706,312. 
If  we  take  the  customary  freight  paid  the  owners  of  boats,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  tolls,  then  the  total  annual  fireight  and  tolls  on  this  produce 
was  $1,412,624. 
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To  transport  the  same  tonna^  on  common  roads  would  cost  at  least 
twenty  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The  above  tonnage  passed  over  about 
two  hundred  miles  of  canal,  consequently  the  ordinary  carriage  by  animal 
power,  on  common  roads,  would  have  been  $40  per  ton. 

Cost  of  transportation  of  360,183  tons,  on  common  roads  at  $40 $14,407,320 

Cost  of  transportation  and  tolls  on  canals,  of  the  same  tonnage,  as  above,.     1,412,624 

Annual  saTing  to  the  agricnltarists, • « • .  .$12,994,696 

on  the  produce  which  passes  on  the  New  York  State  Canals,  the 
average  value  of  which  produce,  in  market,  is  about  nineteen  millions  of 
dollars.  Besides  this  decreased  expense  to  the  agriculturists,  there  is 
a  saving  in  transportation  on  the  products  of  the  forest,  manufactures, 
merchandize,  and  other  articles,  in  which  the  farmer,  of  course,  parti- 
cipates. 

The  advantages  of  an  Atlantic  Market,  it  will  be  seen,  have  thus  been 
opened  and  secured  to  the  people  of  the  West,  and  other  portions  of  the 
interior,  by  these  great  public  works. 

We  reserve,  for  a  future  occasion,  a  variety  of  statements  which  it  is 
our  intention  to  present,  relative  to  the  progress  and  present  condition  of 
Canals  and  Rail  Roads  throughout  the  United  States. 


SUMMARY    OF    THE    CENSUS    OF    THE 

UNITED  STATES,  JUNE  1,  1840. 


StatM  aad  Territoriei.  WhilM.  Frae  Coloured.  81aY«g.  Total  PopoUtioa. 

Fret  er  non-Slaveholding  Staies. 

Maine. 500,438 1,355 501,793 

New  Hampshire, 284,036 537 1 234,574 

Vermont, 291,218 730 291,948 

Ifaseachusetts, 729,030 8,668 737,698 

Rhode  Island, 105,597 3,238 5 108,830 

ConnecUcut, 301,856 8,105 17 309,978 

Total,  New  England,.. .2,212,165. 22,633 23 2,234,821 

New  York, 2,378,890 60,027 4 2,428,921 

New  Jersey, 351,588 21,044 674 373,306 

Pennsylvania, 1,676,115 47,854 64 1,724,033 

Ohio 1,502,122 17,342 3 1,519,467 

Indiana, 678,698 7,165 3 655,866 

Illinois, 472,254 3,593 331 476,183 

Michigan, 211,560 707 212,267 

Wisconnn, 30,749 185 11 43,112 

Iowa, 42,924 172 .....16 30,945 

Total,  Free  States, 9,557,065 170,727 1,129 9,728,921 

Slaoeholding  States. 

Delaware,...., 58,561 16,919 2,605 78,085 

Maryland, 318,204. 62,078 89,737 470,019 

District  of  Columbia, 30,657 8,361 4,694 43,712 

Virginia, 740,968 49,842 448,987 1,239,797 

North  GaroUna, 484.870 22,732 245,817 753,419 

South  GarolUa,..*.... 259,064 8^76 327,038 494,396 


14  CeMUi  of  the  Uniied  Si9ie$. 

BuilM  ud  T«nilori«i.  WbitM.  FrMColoundb  SiaTM.  ToUl  PoputatioB. 

Georgia, ..407,695 2,7S3 280,d44 691,392 

Florida, • 27,943 81 7 25,71 7 54  «477 

Alabama,.  •••• 335,185 2,039 253,532. 590,756 

MissiMippi, 179,074 1,369 195,211 375,654 

Louisiana 158,457 25,502 168,451 352,411 

Arkansas,  77»174 465 19,935.... .....97,574 

Tennessee, ....640,627 5,924 183,059 829,210 

Kentucky 590,253 7,317 182,258 779328 

Missouri, 323,888 1,574 58,240 383,702 

Total,  Slare  States, 4.632,640 215,568 2,486,226 7,334,434 

Total»  United  SUtei, 14,189,705 386,295 2«487,355 17,063,355 


PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS. 

from  1790  to  1840. 

Fint  Cenws,  Jiuguit  1, 1790. 

WhitM.  FraeColowvd.  8l«T«t.  TolaL 

Free  States, 1,900,772 26,831 40^50 1,968,453 

SUve  States. 1,271,692 32,635 645.047 1.961,374 


Total, ...3.172.464 59^6.  ••.:.... 697397 3,929327 

Second  Censta.  August  1. 1800. 

Free  States 2,601,509 47,154 35,946 2,684,609 

Slave  States 1,702,980 61,241 857,095 2321,316 

Total, 4.304,489 106,395 893,041 5305,925 

Third  Cefuust  August  1. 1810. 

FreeStotes, 3,653,219 78,181 27,510 3,758,910 

Slaye  States, 2,208,785 ....108,265 1,163354 3,480,904 

Total 5,862,004 186.446 1.191.364.... 7.239314 

Fourth  Cennut  August  1. 1820. 

Free  States,. 5,030,371 102393 19,108 5,152,372 

Slave  States, 2342,340 135.434.  .•••••  1324,580 4,502,224 


Total. 7372.711 238^97 1343.688 9.654.596 

Fifth  Census^  Jwu  1. 1830. 

Free  States 6376,620 •  •  •  .137,529. 3368. 7,017,717 

Slave  SUtes. 3.660,758 182,070 2305,475 .5.848.303 

Total. 10.537378 319.599 ..2.009.043 12,866.020 

SiaeHi  Censusy  June  1. 1840. 

Free  SUtes 9.557.065 170,727 1,129 9,728.921 

Slave  States. 4332.640... » 215,568 2,486326 7334,434 

Total,. 14.189,705. 386395. 2^73d5«... 17,063396 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  BY  THE  CENSUS  OP  1840. 

Namber  of  penoas  emplojod  ia  Africoltare.  Kaoafafetorw.  CoaiBiere«i 

New  England  States, 414,138 ,••..187,258 17,157 

Middle  States, 808,633 333,947 50,077 

Sontbern  SUtes, 955,729 87,955 12,962 

Southwestern  SUtes, .....650,546 37,899. 14,496 

Northwestern  Stales, 890,905 144,690 22,315 


Total,  1840, 3,719,951 791,740 117,607 

Total,  1820, 2,070,646 349,506 «... 72,493 

Other  Oeeupaiiatu,  by  the  Cennu  of  1840. 

Number  of  persons  employed  in  mining  in  the  United  States,.  ..•.•••.•••••'•  .15,211 

'<  «  **  Navigation  of  the  Ocean, 58,021 

**  *<  "  Internal  navigation • 33,076 

'*  '*  *'  Learned  professions,  including  engineers,. . .  .65,255 


COMMERCB   AITD    NAVIGATION    OF    THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1844,  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Department,  and  we  have  only  space  to  select  a 
summary  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  statements  contained  in  this 
document,  which  is  always  considered  the  most  valuable  of  any  issued 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the  actual  condition 
of  our  trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  the  progress  of  our  navigation. 

The  total  amount  of  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1844,  was  as 
follows : — 

Products  of  the  United  States, 909,715,179 

•*        of  foreign  countries, • • .  .11,484,867 

Total  exports, $111,200,046 

Amoant  exported  in  American  vessels,.  ••  • .  • 78,450,529 

«  «<         in  foreign  vessels, 32,749,517 

#111,200,046 

Imports  in  American  vessels,* •••••• 94,1 74,673 

*^      in  foreign  vessels, • 14,260,362 

Total  imnorts, 106,435,035 

The  amonnt  of  specie  and  ouUion  imported,  was, 5,830,429 

•«         «<  **  **         exported,  was • 5,270,809 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  our  exports  exceeds  that  of 
our  imports  by  $2,765,011,  which  is  a  favourable  indication,  and  another 
proof  of  the  benign  effects  of  our  present  protective  tariff. 
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The  exports  of  domestic  articles  are  classed  as  follows  : — 


Prodocts  of  the  sea,  (fisheries,) $3,350,501 

**       of  the  forest,  (lumber,  ashes,  &c.) 5,808,712 

"        of  Agriculture,  viz : 

Cotton, $54,063,501 

Tobacco 8,397,255 

Flour, 6,759.488 

Wheat, 500.040 

Indian  Corn, 404,008 

Indian  Meal,.   641,029 

All  other  agricultural  products,.  • .  • .9,173,089 

79,938,410 

Manufactures : — 

Cotton  g6ods,... 2,898,780 

Gold  and  silver  coin,. • • 183.405 

All  other  manufactures, 6,680,944 

9,763,129 

Articles  not  enumerated^ 854,427 


Total $99,713,179 

Tonnage  entered  and  cleared  from  the  United  States,  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,1844 : — 

Eotsrad.  Cleared. 

Tom.  ToniL 

American  vessels, « • 1,997,438... 2,010,924 

Foreign  vessels, 916,992 906,814 

Total, 2,894,430..  *2,917,738 

Tonnage  owned  in  the  United  States  :— 

Tona. 

Registered  tonnage, 1,068,765 

Enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage, •  •  • 1,109,614 

Fishing  vessels, • •••- • 101  «716 

Total, • 2,280,095 

Tonnage  built  in  the  United  States  daring  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1844:— 

Tons. 

Segifitered, 38.921 

Enrolled  and  licensed 64,616 


Total, 103,537 

This  Report  we  shall  take  occasion  to  examine  more  in  detail,  and 
shall  give  in  our  next  number,  the  results  as  they  affect  the  business  of 
the  country;  comparing  them  with  previous  similar  statements,  to  show 
the  relative  progress  of  trade  with  foreign  countries. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


or 


CONTINENTAL    PAPER    MONET. 


Ik  this  brief  History  of  Continental  Paper  Money,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  trace  its  origin,  rajpid  increase  and  downfall ;  the  cause  of  its  deprecia- 
tion ;  the  honest  intention  of  Congress  to  redeem  it ;  set  forth  the  mode 
suggested  by  that  body  for  its  full  payment ;  and  incidentally  show  its 
powerful,  if  not  indispensable  agency  in  gaining  our  Independence. 

I  propose,  moreover,  to  demonstrate,  that  the  non-redemption  of  that 
paper  money  operated  upon  the  people  of  that  day,  by  its  gradual  depre- 
ciation, [until  its  final  extinction,]  as  nothing  more  than  a  moderate  tax ; 
that  no  sentiment  of  repudiation  was  ever  entertained  by  Congress';  that 
many  examples,  before  and  since,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  may  be 
alleged,  in  extenuation  of  the  neglect  this  paper  met  with ;  and  I  shall 
conclude  with  a  short  review  [by  a  foreign  pen  principally]  of  the  temper 
of  the  people  during  the  Revolution ;  the  effect  this  unsettled  currency, 
for  so  long  a  period,  had  on  their  morals;  and  attempt  a  comparison 
between  the  Americans  of  that  day  and  of  this. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  inmiediately  after  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
Congress  prepared  its  first  emission  of  Continental  Colonial  Bills,  and  on 
the  22d  of  June,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  reached 
Philadelphia,  two  millions  of  Spanish  milled  dollars,  [so  called,]  purport- 
ing to  be  for  the  defence  of  Ainerica,  were  put  in  circulation ;  the  con- 
federated Colonies  standing  pledged  for  their  redemption. 

Congress  appointed  twenty-eight  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  sign  and 
number  the  biUs :  the  names  of  two  being  necessary  to  each  bill.  Each 
gentleman  was  allowed,  out  of  the  Continental  treasury,  one  dollar  and 
one-third  for  each  and  every  thousand  bills  signed  and  numbered  by  him. 
At  foot  will  be  found  the  names  of  the  persons  entrusted  with  this  duty.* 

Contracts  were  made  with  printers  for  proper  paper,  and  for  printing 
them.  To  administer  these  paper  funds,  joint  treasurers  were  appointed 
at  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars ;  and  the  ndmber  of  inhabitants  of  all 
ages,  including  negroes  and  mulattoes,  in  each  Colony,  was  taken,  by 
approximation  of  course,  in  order  to  levy  the  ways  and  means  to  pay  the 
bills  whenever  they  should  be  presented  at  the  treasury.  They  were 
taken  for  taxes  and  cancelled;  and  in  order  to  keep  up  their  credit,  the 
treasurers  were  directed,  whenever  they  happened  to  receive  silver  or 

•LukeMorriB,  Ellis  Lewis,  Wm.  Craig,  George  Mifflin, 

Samuel  Meredith,  John  Meafe,  Thomas  Bartow,  Robt.  Tackniss, 

Judah  Foiilke,  Thomas  Lawrence,  John  Shee,  Andrew  Bunner, 

Samoel  Morris,  Daniel  Clymer^  Isaac  Hazlehurst,  William  Jackson, 

Frederick  Kuhl,  John  M.  Nesbit,  Robert  Morris,  Jos.  Sims, 

Robert  S.  Jones,  Thomas  Barclay,  Anthony  Morris,  James  Milligan, 

Thomas  Combe,  John  Bayard»  Mordecai  Lewis,  James  Reed. 
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gold,  to  advertise  their  readiness  to  pay  the  same  for  Continental  Bills  to 
all  persons  requiring  an  exchange. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  three  millions  came  out  in  bills  of 
Tarious  value,  as  low  as  one-third,  one-half,  and  two-thirds  of  a  dollar, 
and  from  one  dollar  to  eighty.  The  Colonies  were  called  upon  to  sink 
proportionally  a  sum  of  three  millions.  In  fixing  the  proportion  to  re- 
deem that  amount,  Virginia  was  rated  the  highest,  and  stood  charged 

with      -        - $496,000 

Massachusetts  came  next,  at        -----        -    434,000 

Pennsylvania,  third,  at 372,000 

Maryland,  fourth,  at 310,000 

and  in  the  fifth  class  there  are  four  Colonies,  all  rated  alike ;  namely, 

Connecticut,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  New  York ! 

Each  of  these  rated  at     -        - $248,000 

By  the  foregoing  scale  we  find  the  relative  wealth,  by  Concessional 
estimation,  of  these  Colonies,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  sixty-eight 
years  ago.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
capital  of  which  was  then  unoccupied  by  the  enemy,  is  placed  at  little 
more  than  half  of  Massachusetts,  while  Boston  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  British. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  subsequent  recommendation  of  a  new  tax,  when 
the  city  of  New  York  was  held  by  the  British,  Congress  assessed  the 
State  of  New  York  at  one-fourth  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  and  at 
a  less  sum  than  New  Jersey.  The  city  of  New  York,  at  that  period, 
was  a  town  of  small  dimensions  and  moderate  commerce. 

In  the  month  of  June  of  1787,  on  my  return  from  a  residence  of  a  few 
years  in  France,  I  arrived  at  that  city,  and  found  it  a  neglected  place, 
built  chiefly  of  wood,  and  in  a  state  of  prostration  and  decay.  A  dozen 
vessels  in  port ;  Broadway,  from  Trinity  Church  inclusive  down  to  the 
Battery,  in  ruins,  owing  to  a  fire  that  had  occurred^  when  the  city  was 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  during  the  latter  end  of  the  war.  The  ruined 
walls  of  the  burnt  houses  standing  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  testifying  to 
the  poverty  of  the  place,  five  years  after  the  conflagration :  for  although 
the  war  had  ceased  during  that  period,  and  the  enemy  had  departed,  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  rebuild  them.  In  short,  there  was  silence  and 
inactivity  every  where ;  and  the  whole  population  was  very  little  over 
twenty  ^usand. 

One  can  scarcely  realize  her  rapid  increase  from  so  small  a  condition, 
at  so  recent  a  period,  to  her  size  and  importance  in  the  present  day,  when 
she  may  be  classed  for  population,  wealth  and  trade,  among  the  chief 
cities  of  the  world. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1775,  a  census  of  the  inhabitants  was 
ordered  by  Congress  for  a  due  apportionment  of  taxes ;  and  on  the  last 
day  but  one  of  that  year,  it  was  resolved  that  the  silver  and  ^old  in  the 
treasury  be  counted,  and  forwarded  to  the  northern  army  un£r  a  guard, 
and  that  the  treasurers  be  empowered  to  employ  a  broker  to  collect  silver 
and  gold  in  exchange  for  Continental  Paper. 

Ekurly  the  next  year,  difficulties  beean  to  arise.  The  bills  were  some- 
times refused;  confidence  was  weakened,  and  depreciation  followed. 
Then  came  from  Congress  and  the  committees  of  safety,  threatening 
resolutions  denouncing  the  refractory.  It  was  the  first  serious  emergency, 
and  required  prompt  relief.    Patriotic  men  who  had  the  means,'8tepped 
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forward  to  redeem  the  bills  at  par ;  some  of  whom  exchanged  as  much 
as  a  thousand  pounds  in  silver  for  a  like  sum  in  paper.  When  Con^ 
gress,  hastening  to  propose  a  remedy,  *'  Resolved,  that  if  any  person 
shall  hereafter  he  so  lost  to  all  virtue  and  regard  for  his  country,  as  to 
refuse  to  receive  the  bills  in  payment,  or  obstruct  and  discourage  the  cur- 
rency or  circulation  thereof,  and  shall  be  duly  convicted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  safety  of  the  district,  such  person  shall  be  deemed,  published 
and  treated  as  an  enemy  of  the  country,  and  precluded  jfrom  all  trade  or 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies." 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1776,  General  Washington  was  authorized 
to  arrest  and  confine  those  who  rejected  the  Continental  ciurency,  and 
make  a  return  of  their  names  to  the  authorities  of  the  States  in  which 
they  resided.  The  council  of  safety  of  Pennsylvania  was  invited  to  take 
most  vigorous  and  speedy  steps  for  punishing  all  such  as  refused  the  bills, 
and  the  General  was  directed  to  give  aid  to  the  council :  meantime  Vir- 
dnia  and  the  other  States  were  besought  to  furnish  all  the  gold  and  silver 
tney  cordd  procure,  and  take  paper  in  exchange. 

In  May,  1776,  five  millions  were  again  emitted,  and  in  the  autumn,  five 
millions  more.  Although  some  specie  was  imported,  it  could  not  avail 
apdnst  such  profuse  issues.  Credit,  already  on  the  wane,  continued  to 
sink.  The  States  did  not  respond  to  the  call  for  aid ;  the  power  of  taxing 
was  virtually  denied,  by  its  shackled  conditions  in  the  articles  of  confede- 
ration, and  paper  money  continuing  to  depreciate,  an  attempt  was  made, 
m  imitation  of  the  mother  country,  to  raise  a  revenue  by  the  establishment 
of  a  national  lottery.  The  trial  was  a  &ilure ;  for  the  scheme,  which 
was  to  sell  tickets  far  specie^  at  twenty  dollars,  and  pay  the  prizes  in 
treasury  notes,  bearing  four  per  cent,  interest,  did  not  induce  many  to 
adventure ;  so  that  no  other  resource  was  left  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  than  a  fresh  emission  of  paper  money.  But  the  people  refusing  to 
•ell  their  produce  for  it  at  par,  Washington  was  authorized  to  seize  the 
supplies  for  the  army  wherever  he  could  find  them,  and  imprison  those 
who  rejected  the  bills  ofiered  in  payment. 

The  years  1776  and  1777  proved  as  unpropitious  to  the  paper  credit 
as  the  preceding ;  and  very  strong  measures  were  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing,  by  constraint,  a  value  on  the  currency ;  of  compelling  the 
people  to  receive  as  substance,  a  mere  shadow ;  of  putting  the  stamp  of 
reality  on  a  fiction :  measures  which  were  at  variance  with  justice  and 
expediency,  and  which  operated  on  the  people  with  the  harshness  of 
despotism.  The  resolutions  which  followed  will  show  the  bad  temper  of 
the  great  men  who  ruled  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  and  their  momentary  for- 
getfiilness  of  the  rights  of  their  constituents. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  1777,  Congress  recommended  to  the  legisla- 
tive authorities  of  the  respective  States  to  enact  laws,  requiring  pessons 
possessed  of  bills  of  credit,  struck  under  the  sanction  and  authority  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  forthwith  to  deliver  the  same  to  be  exchanged 
for  Continental  Money :  and  those  which  shall  not  be  so  delivered  in, 
shall  thenceforth  become  utterly  irredeemable. 

Again  they  "  Resolved  (in  1777),  that  the  Continental  Money  ought 
to  be  supported,  at  ihefull  value  expressed  in  the  respective  bills,  by  the 
people  of  these  States,  who  stand  bound  to  redeem  the  same  according 
to  the  like  value,  and  to  guard  against  the  pernicious  artifices  of  the  ene- 
mies of  liberty,  who  impair  the  credit  of  said  bills  by  rainng  the  nomina 
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vohte  of  gold  and  M/oer.''  It  was  farther  ^^  Resolved,  that  all  bOIs  of 
credit  emitted  by  Congress  ought  to  pass  current  in  all  payments,  trade 
and  dealings,  in  these  States,  and  be  deemed  in  value  equid  to  the  Spanish 
dollar  ;  and  it  is  reconunended  to  the  Legislatures  of  these  States,  to  pass 
laws  inflicting  forfeitures  and  other  penalties  on  all  who  do  not  sell  their 
lands,  houses,  goods,  &c.,  for  Continental  Bills  at  specie  value;  and  that 
the  said  Legislatures  be  requested  to  enact  laws  to  make  the  bills  of 
credit  issued  by  Congress  a  lawful  tender  in  payment  of  public  and  pri- 
yate  debts ;  and  a  refusal  thereof,  an  extinguishment  of  such  debts :  that 
debts  payable  in  sterling  money  be  discharged  with  continental  dollars  at 
four  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling  per  doUar  [that  is  to  say,  at  par],  and 
that  in  discharge  of  all  other  debts  and  contracts,  Continental  dollars  pass 
at  the  rate  of  a  Spanish  milled  dollar." 

Buoyed  up  by  these  enactments.  Congress  sent  forth,  on  the  22d  of 
May,  five  millions  of  dollars  of  various  denominations,  decorated  with 
new  emblems,  escutcheons  and  secret  marks,  to  prevent  counterfeiting. 
And  this  emission  was  followed  up  by  another  of  one  million,  and  on  the 
7th  of  November  by  one  million  more. 

The  pernicious  legislation  just  adverted  to  could  result  in  nothii^  but 
the  ruin  of  the  confiding  patriot,  while  it  enabled  the  unprincipled  debtor 
to  pay  his  debts  at  an  enormous  discount.  That  result  soon  became  evi- 
dent, and  to  a  degree  so  alarming,  that  Congress  earnestly  besought  the 
States  to  repeal  uieir  iniquitous  tender-laws ;  those  very  laws  which  had 
been  so  pressingly  recommended  by  that  body  itself  not  many  months 
before. 

The  whole  Amount  of  paper  money  issued  during  the  war.  was  about 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  but  the  collections  made  Dy  the  Con- 
tinental government  in  various  ways,  cancelled,  from  time  to  time,  the 
one-third:  so  that  the  maximum  of  circulation,  at  no  one  period,  ex- 
ceeded two  hundred  millions.  Nor  did  it  reach  that  sum,  until  its  depre- 
ciation had  compelled  Congress  to  take  it  in,  and  pay  it  out,  at  the  rate  of 
forty  paper  dollars  for  one  in  hard  money. 

It  kept  nearly  at  par  for  the  first  year,  during  which  period  only  nine 
millions  were  issued;  an  amount  about  equal  to  the  specie  then  held  in 
all  the  Colonies.  And  when  used  in  that  moderate  way,  it  passed  with 
very  little  depreciation;  but  soon  afler,  when  the  emission  increased 
rapidly,  it  fell  proportionably  in  value,  going  on  from  year  to  year,  in  its 
downward  course,  until  Congress,  as  we  have  seen  above,  fixed  the  scale, 
by  law,  at  forty  for  one.  But  million  following  million  in  quick  succes- 
sion, lessened  its  exchangeable  rate,  from  day  to  day,  to  the  agio  of  five 
hundred,  and  then  one  thousand,  for  one,  when  it  ceased  to  circulate. 

Congress  had  exchanged  some  of  the  notes  at  forty  for  one,  by  giving 
the  holder  loan  office  certificates  at  par,  and  offered  to  redeem  the  whole 
in  the  same  way,  at  one  thousand  for  one,  when  they  had  sunk  to  that 
price.  But  those  very  loan  office,  and  other  certificates  of  debt,  bore  in 
market  no  higher  price  than  two  shillings  and  sixpence  on  the  pound,  or 
eight  dollars  for  one ;  so  that  very  few  availed  themselves  of  that  ofier. 

Those  public  securities  bearing  various  names,  such  as  loan  office  cer- 
tificates, depreciation  certificates,  final  settlements,  &c.,  were  given  to 
the  public  creditors,  "v^ho  had  demands  for  moneys  lent,  suppUes  fur- 
nished, services  tendered,  &c.,  and  constituted  the  Congressional  debt  at 
the  end  of  the  war.    They  consisted  of  obligations  or  bonds^  bearing 
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interest  at  six  per  cent.,  and  were  entirely  distinct  in  character  and  tenor 
firom  the  money  bills,  which  bore  no  interest j  and  were  used  altogether  as 
currency.  The  value  of  these  certificates  in  market,  as  I  have  already 
said,  was  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  for  one,  until  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Constitution  in  1789,  when  they  were  funded,  and  rose  to  par. 

In  the  Journal  of  Congress  of  the  29th  April,  1783,  an  estimate  of  the 
whole  revolutionary  debt  is  given  [except  the  paper  money],  and  it 
stands  thus : — 

1.  Foreign  debt  to  France  and  Holland,    -        -        .      $7,885,085  00 

2.  Domestic  debt,  in  various  certificates,  as  above,  34,115,290  06 

$42,000,375  00 

The  foreign,  bearing  interest  at  four  and  five  per  cent., 

and  amounting  to  .--.-.         $369,038  06 

The  domestic  at  six  per  cent.,  and  amounting  to    -        -    2,046,917  04 

$2,415,956  10 

When  the  Constitution,  by  which  we  are  now  governed,  went  into 
operation,  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
added  to  the  domestic  debt  the  claims  held  by  several  States  against  the 
national  exchequer,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  then  funded  the  whole,  by  putting  a  part  on  interest 
at  six  per  cent  immediately ;  postponing  a  part,  without  interest,  for  ten 
years,  and  then  to  bear  six  per  cent. ;  and  the  remainder  on  inunediate 
mterest  at  three  per  cent.  The  arrears  of  six  years'  interest  were  added, 
which,  with  some  other  unsettled  claims,  made  the  whole  debt  amount  to 
ninety-four  millions. 

Accustomed  as  we  are,  at  the  present  day,  to  the  large  expenditure  of 
the  federal  government,  we  may  well  be  astonished  at  the  economy  of 
the  first  year  of  Washington's  administration,  when  the  civil  list  was 
estimated  at  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand  dollars,  and  the  war  depart- 
ment at  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand,  including  even  the 
Indian  supplies. 

The  establishment  of  a  revenue  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt,  in 
1789,  was  equivalent  to  a  capital  (by  bringing  that  debt  to  par)  of  nearly 
one  hundred  millions,  the  greater  part  of  wnich  was  held  by  our  own 
citizens :  this  was  the  cause  of  immediate  prosperity,  and  of  the  brilliant 
career  which  continued  for  many  years  after.  Everv  dollar  of  this  aggre* 
gate  debt  was,  as  we  all  know,  most  honourably  paid. 

I  have  deviated  fi'om  the  main  subject,  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  give 
a  brief  exposition  of  the  first  national  debt,  under  the  funding  system  of 
a  celebrated  financier,  and  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  unre^ 
deemed  paper  money. 

The  illustrious  statesmen  of  the  revolutionary  Congress  had  the  best 
disposition  to  pay  that  currency,  and  they  professed  to  have  the  ability 
so  to  do.  They  felt  themselves  bound  in  honour  to  discharge,  at  their 
full  value,  bills  emitted  by  themselves,  and  bearing  on  their  face  a  solemn 
engagement  to  redeem  them  in  Spanish  dollars^  or  the  value  thereof,  in 
g^  or  silver.  To  do  this,  however,  required  a  season  of  tranquillity ; 
bat  the  country  was  invaded  by  land  and  by  water;  it  required  power  to 
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l&ry  taxes,  and  this  was  denied  them ;  it  required  the  industry  of  peace* 
ful  times  to  enable  the  people  to  contribute ;  but  the  war,  in  constant 
activity,  baffled  every  attempt  at  regular  employment.  Congress  had  not 
even  a  choice  of  evUs ;  they  had  no  alternative.  One  source  of  revenue 
only  was  at  their  command,  and  that  was  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit. 
The  very  necessity  of  the  case  forced  them  to  misuse  and  abuse  it ;  for 
even  in  its  depreciated  condition,  paper  money  offered  facilities  so  attrac- 
tive, that  the  great  men  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  always  intending  to  pay 
them,  were  glad  to  find  the  people  willing,  at  the  current  exchange,  to 
receive  that  which  could  be  so  easily  and  liberally  supplied. 

'^  Who,"  said  a  member  during  a  debate  upon  this  subject,  ^^  will  con- 
sent to  load  his  constituents  with  taxes,  when  we  can  send  to  our  printer 
and  get  a  wagon  load  of  money,  and  pay  for  the  whole  with  a  quire  of 
paper  ?"  And  with  wagon  loads  thus  cheaply  obtained,  they  carried  on 
the  campaigns  of  the  two  years,  1778  and  1779,  keeping  an  army  of  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  men  in  the  field,  issuing  paper  to  the  amount  of  sixty- 
three  millions  for  the  former  year,  and  seventy-two  millions  for  the  latter; 
and  thus,  with  an  active  printing  press,  and  a  few  commissioners  hired  by  the 
day  or  by  the  job  to  sign  the  bills,  ways  and  means  were  found  to  defray 
almost  the  whole  expense  of  the  civil  list,  the  army  and  navy,  and  con- 
tingencies. There  was,  indeed,  a  little  hard  money  passing  through  the 
treasury.  The  exact  sums  received  in  both  those  years  having  been  offi- 
cially reported  to  Congress,  stand  recorded  on  their  journals.  If  it  were 
not  attested  in  this  authentic  shape,  it  would  be  d^cult  to  believe  it. 
Marvellous  as  it  may  appear,  the  aggregate  of  gold  and  silver  received 
into  the  treasury  for  the  year  1778  was  only  seventy-eight  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  [$78,666]  ;  and  for  the  year  1779  the  sum 
of  seventy-three  thousand  dollars  [$73,000] ;  so  that  the  whole  machinery 
of  government  was  carried  on,  for  ttoo  entire  yearSj  as  far  as  concerned 
the  agency  of  specie,  with  one  hundred  and  fifly-one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  dollars  !  !  So  small  an  expenditure,  in  metalHc  currency j 
shows  the  powerful  agency  of  paper  in  the  belligerent  operations  at  that 
critical  period ;  performing  as  it  did,  in  spite  of  counterfeits  and  depre- 
ciation, the  office  of  hard  money. 

'  This  handful  of  solid  coin,  which,  in  gold,  would  weigh  only  seven 
hundred  pounds,  and  might  be  put  into  a  wheelbarrow,  was  all  that  came, 
as  we  have  seen,  into  the  public  chest  for  two  years  ;  and  we  may  not  be 
surprised  at  government  being  so  chary  of  it,  as  to  refuse  General  Wash- 
ington's demand  of  a  small  share,  to  pay  export  of  the  bounty  to  enlisted  sol- 
diers. In  denying  him,  they  declared  that  the  precious  metals  must  be  kept 
for  the  conmiissaries  of  prisoners,  to  be  used  where  paper  would  not  pass. 
Paper  money  continued  to  be  the  chief  instrument  in  the  hands  of 

Svernment.     The  press  was  kept  in  perpetual  motion.     Printers  who 
}ouredat  it  obtained  an  exemption  from  militia  duty.     Ragged  and  torn 
notes  were  replaced,  and  bills  of  every  denomination  were  issued  in  millions. 
The  form  of  those  bills,  as  settled  by  Congress,  was  thus : 

CONTINENTAL  CURRENCY. 
No. Dollar 


This  bill  entitles  the  bearer  to  receive Spanish  milled  dollans,  or 

the  value  thereof  in  gold  or  silver,  according  to  a  resolution  of  Congress. 
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On  each  bill  -was  stamped  a  rudely  printed  emblem,  with  a  Latin  motto, 
amounting  in  number  to  twenty.  Those  devices  and  pithy  sentences  are 
said  to  have  been  composed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Charles  Thomp- 
son, aided  by  the  Latinists  of  &e  Continental  Congress. 

Those  mottoes,  placed  opposite  to  each  denommation  of  th*e  bills  are 
as  follows : — 


DoDomiintioa 

Denomiaatiai 

of  the  BiJli. 

of  the  BUls. 

1  Dollar. 

Depressa  Resurgit. 
Tribulatio  Ditat 

40  Dollars. 

2      " 

3      « 

Exitus  in  dubio  est. 

4      «* 

Aut  Mors,  aut  vita  Decora. 

5      " 

Sustine  vel  Abstine. 

45 

6      «* 

Perseirerando. 

50 

7      « 

Seranabit 

55 

8      *« 

Majora  MinoribuscoDsonant 

60 

20      " 

Vi  concitatae. 

65 

30      " 

Si  recte  facies. 

70 

30      «« 

(On  the  reverse)   cessante 

vento  conquiescemus. 

80 

c< 

35      « 

Hinc  opes. 

The  only  English  motto— 
"  Confederation,"  except 
00'  the  bills  of  a  fractional 
part  of  a  dollar. 

Sic  floret  Respublica. 

Perennis. 

Post  Nublia  Phoebus. 

Deus  regnat  Ezultet  Terra. 

Fiat  Justitia^ 

Qaadrennium  Sustinuit,Vim 
Procellarum. 

Florescebit  et  in  SeculaSe- 
culoram. 


Eighty  was  the  highest  denomination  issued. 

On  the  small  bills  of  one-third,  one-half,  and  two  thirds  of  a  dollar, 
^^  Fugio"  was  the  Latin  motto,  and  in  English,  ''mind  your  business." 

Decorated  with  these  fine  maxims,  Congress  sent  forth  this  cheap 
defence  of  the  nation,  with  a  recommendation  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  not  only  to  make  the  bills  a  lawful  tender  in  payment  of  public 
and  private  debts,  but  in  case  of  refusal  to  receive  them,  to  declare  such 
refusal  an  extinguishment  of  the  debt. 

They  were  requested,  likewise,  to  stop  the  emission  of  their  own  State 
paper,  and  to  adopt  the  Congressional  currency  for  a  circulating  medium. 

Conventions, 'to  consist  of  four  or  five  adjacent  States,  were,  moreover, 
designated  by  Congress  as  necessary,  in  order  to  regulate  the  price  of 
labour,  manufactures,  country  produce,  and  all  imported  goods,  as  well 
as  the  charges  of  inn-holders  ;  and  to  enact  suitable  laws  to  empower  the 
commissaries  of  the  army  to  take  from  forestallers,  engrossers  and  others, 
who  might  have  a  larger  supply  than  their  families  required,  all  such 
articles  for  government  use  as  were  wanted,  and  at  such  cost  as  the  law 
thus  enacted  should  fix.  The  price  of  provisions,  and  of  every  thing 
needed  by  the  army,  was  to  be  settled  also  in  this  arbitrary  way  :  and  afi 
for  the  purpose,  say  Congress,  of  checking  ''  a  spirit  of  sharping  and 
extortion,  and  the  rapid  and  excessive  rise  of  every  thing. "  Amid  all  these 
coercive  regulations,  it  could  not  but  be  obvious  to  every  thinking  man, 
that  the  only  cause  of  the  derangement  of  the  prices  was  the  excessive 
Issue  of  paper. 

In  the  year  1778,  a  very  laudable  effort  was  made  to  create  a  sinking 
fund,  by  establishing  an  annual  tax  of  six  millions  of  dollars  for  eighteen 
years.  A  conunittee  was  directed  to  prepare  a  plan  that  should  specifi- 
cally appropriate  that  sum  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  Continental  debt. 
Yet  very  little  confidence  was  placed  in  these  good  intentions,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  rapid  depreciation  at  this  period  ;  •  which,  indeed,  was  such 
that  Congress  could  no  longer  force  the  circulation  at  prescribed  rates,  in 
reference  to  metallic  money ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  resolved  by  that  body. 
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on  the  8th  of  October,  1778,  "  that  all  limitation  of  prices  of  silver  and 
gold  be  taken  off." 

The  circular  to  the  States,  when  the  tax  for  the  year  1779  was  called 
for,  is  a  T^ry  moving  address,  replete  with  ardent  feeling,  and  contains, 
among  other  matter,  the  following  in  relation  to  paper  money : — 

^'  Being  in  the  outset  at  war,  without  arms  or  anmiunition,  without 
military  £scipline  or  permanent  finances,  without  an  established  govern- 
ment or  allies,  enfeebled  by  habitual  attachments  to  our  very  enemies,  we 
were  precipitated  into  all  the  expensive  operations  incident  to  a  state  of 
war,  with  one  of  the  most  formidable  nations  on  earth — ^we,  from  neces- 
sity, embraced  the  expedient  of  emitting  paper  money  on  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  ;  an  expedient  which  haa  often  been  successfully  practised 
in  separate  colonies,  while  we  were  subject  to  British  dominion.  Large 
issues  were  of  consequence  necessary,  and  the  paper  currency  multiplied, 
of  course  beyond  what  was  required  for  the  purposes  of  a  circulating 
medium.  To  raise  the  value  of  our  paper  money,  nevertheless,  and  to 
redeem  it,  will  not,  we  are  persuaded,  be  diflScult."  They  only  ask  for 
time  and.  patience,  and  fix  on  the  first  day  of  Januaiy,  1797,  or  about 
eighte^  years  for  the  full  payment  of  their  debts. 

A  few  months  after,  when  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  kept  on 
increasing,  that  illustriousCongress  raised  its  vcHce  again,  in  the  following 
appeal : — 

^^  America,  almost  totally  stripped  of  commerce,  and  in  the  weakness 
of  youth,  as  it  were,  with  *a  staff  and  a  sling  only,^  dared,  *in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,'  to  engage  a  gigantic  adversary  prepared  at  all  points, 
boasting  of  its  strength,  and  of  whom  even  mighty  warriors  'were  greatly 
afraid.'  Our  enemies  prosecuting  the  war  by  sea  and  land  with  impla- 
cable fury,  taxation  at  home  and  borrowing  abroad,  in  the  midst  of  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  were  alike  impracticable.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
new  emissions." 

The  whole  of  this  address,  too  long  for  insertion,  is  evincive  of  strong 
anxiety,  but  without  despondency.  On  the  contrary,  it  speaks  throughout 
the  language  of  patriotic  firmness  never  for  a  moment  admitting  a  doubt 
of  success.  Neither  does  it  attempt  to  disguise  the  appalling  state  of 
aflikirs.  The  naked  truth  is  told,  and  a  remedy  proposed  for  every  calamity. 
Among  the  numerous  vexations  which  annoyed  Congress,  loud  and  fre- 
quent complaints  refer  to  monopolizers,  and  Qie  prodigality  of  the  inferior 
officers,  both  civil  and  military. 

New  emissions  continued  until  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  were  in 
circulation  at  one  time  ;  that  is  to  say,  seven  or  eight  times  as  much  as 
was  wanted  for  a  circulating  medium  :  consisting,  too,  of  bills  bearing  no 
interest ;  having  no  specific  fund  appropriated  for  their  redemption  ; 
nothing  in  short,  but  the  promises  of  a  government  ill  organized,  and  in  a 
state  of  revolution.  They  could  not  fail  to  break  down.  No  patriotism, 
however  ardent,  could  sustain  them.  Yet  the  brave  men,  at  the  head  of 
affiiirs,  went  into  a  computation  suited  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  people, 
and  showed  by  a  State  Paper,  which  will  be  presently  cited,  that  resources 
belonged  to  the  country  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands. 

But  the  last  day  of  the  usefiilness  of  Continental  Paper  Money  was  fast 
approaching.  The  bills  of  the  individual  States  had  generally  become  so 
worthless,  that  even  Congress  would  not  receive  them  into  its  treasury. 
Congressional  bills  were,  however,  kept  in  circulation  at  a  great  discount 
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until  May,  1781,  when  they  fell  to  five  hundred,  and  subsequently  to  one 
thousand  paper  dollars  for  one  siWer,  and  ceased  as  a  currency.  Two 
hundred  millions  lost  all  their  value,  and  were  laid  aside. 

The  annihilation  was  so  complete,  that  barbers'  shops  were  papered,  in 
jest,  with  the  bills ;  and  the  sailors,  on  returning  from  their  cruise,  being 
paid  off  in  bundles  of  this  worthless  money,  had  suits  of  clothes  made  of 
it,  and  with  characteristic  lightheartedness  turned  their  loss  into  a  frolic, 
by  parading  through  the  streets  in  decayed  finery ,  which  in  its  better  days, 
had  passed  for  thousands  of  dollars  ! 

The  campaign  of  1781  was  carried  on  in  solid  coin  ;  nevertheless  the 
bills  of  a  few  of  the  States  still  lingered  in  circulation.  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session the  receipt  of  Thomas  Knox,  dated  at  Boston  in  that  year,  for  tnree 
thousand  three  hundred  dollars,  for  piloting  in  and  out  of  port,  a  distance 
of  nine  miles  each  way,  the  French  frigate  L^AstreCj  commanded  by  the 
celebrated  La  Perouse,     The  specie  price  was  twenty  dollars. 

I  possess,  likewise,  orginal  documentary  papers,  in  tabular  detail,  show- 
ing a  loss,  by  the  public  chest  of  Rochambeau's  army,  of  one  million  six 
hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars. 
The  Intendant  of  the  Army  endorsed  on  the  bundles — ^^  This  paper^being 
at  present  valueless,  the  loss  must  be  charged  to  the  king."  But  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  for  some  years  its  most  favourable  discount  was  forty 
for  one. 

In  General  Washington's  account  current  with  the  United  States,  the 
last  transaction  in  paper  currency  is  dated  May,  1781. 

The  discredit  and  final  rejection  of  that  money  was  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  illiberal  terms  of  the  confederation.  Hzfi  Congress 
possessed,  unfettered,  the  power  of  taxation  and  levying  of  imposts,  the 
emissions  would  have  been  moderate,  and  somewhat  proportioned  to  the 
specie  in  the  country.  But  what  could  they  do  under  such  a  compact  as 
follows : 

1st.  They  were  authorized  to  recommend  to  the  several  States,  and 
nothing  morey  the  consent  of  etery  one  of  which  vrtiS  necessary,  to  give  legal 
sanction  to  any  act  so  recommended. 

2dly.  They  could  not  assess  or  levy  taxes. 

3dly.  They  had  no  power  to  execute  punishments,  except  in  the  mili- 
tary department. 

4thly.  They  could  not  regulate  trade. 

6thly.  They  could  institute  no  general  judicial  powers. 

6thly.  Neither  could  they  regulate  public  roads,  or  inland  navigation. 

With  such  an  inefficient  form  of  government,  they  failed  in  almost  every 
appeal  for  pecuniary  aid.  They  were  even  denied,  by  the  single  veto  of 
Rhode  Island^  the  establishment  of  an  impost  of  only  five  per  cent,  on 
imported  goods,  which  after  great  difficulty  and  delay,  had  been  ratified  by 
all  the  other  States.  Unanimity  being  a  constitutional  requirement,  that 
measure,  so  obviously  necessary,  so  moderate  in  its  amount,  so  gentle  and 
equal  in  its  operation,  was  defeated  by  the  negative  of  the  smallest  State 
in  the  confederation.  Nor  could  the  entreaty  of  Congress,  contained  in 
along  argumentative  report,  addressed  to  Rhode  Island,  and  drawn  up  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madison,  and  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  cause 
that  State  to  retract.  A  letter  from  Benjamin  Franklin,  on  this  subject, 
dated  Passy,  December  23,  1782,  says :  "  Our  people  certainly  ought  to 
do  more  for  themselves.     It  is  absurd,  the  pretending  to  be  lovers  of 
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liberty,  while  they  grudge  paying  for  the  defence  of  it.  It  is  said  here,  that 
an  impost  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  goods  jmported,  though  a  most  reason- 
able proposition,  had  not  been  agreed  to  by  all  the  States,  and  was,  there- 
fore, frustrated." 

Sustaining  the  bills  of  credit,  by  the  public,  under  such  circumstances, 
and  for  the  length  of  time  they  did  so,  appears  to  me,  one  of  the  most 
praiseworthy  passages  in  our  revolutionary  history,  pregnant  alike  with 
honor  to  our  forefatners  for  their  confidence  in  the  illustrious  administra- 
tors of  the  government,  and  with  fidelity  to  the  glorious  cause  for  which 
they  fought.  And  this  reliance  on  the  honorable  intentions  of  the  Congress 
of  that  day  is  fully  vindicated  by  a  manifesto  issued  by  that  body,  which, 
although  inserted  in  a  former  essay  on  this  subject,  is,  from  the  noble 
sentiments  it  contains,  worthy  of  a  second  transcript  here. 

"  Suppose,"  says  the  Congress  of  1779,  "  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  the  emissions  should  amount  to  anoUier  hundred  millions ;  then  the 
whole  national  debt  of  the  United  States  would  be  three  hundred  millions. 
There  are  at  present  three  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  thirteen  States. 
Three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  divided  among  three  millions  of  people, 
would^ive  to  each  person  one  hundred  dollars.  And  is  there,"  they  ask, 
'^  an  i  jaividual  in  America,  unable,  in  the  course  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
years,  to  pay  that  small  sum  }  Again,  suppose  the  whole  debt  assessed, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  on  the  inhabitants,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
estates,  what  would  then  be  the  share  of  the  poorer  people  ?  Perhaps  not 
ten  dollars  !  And  if  twenty  years  be  taken  to  pay  the  debt,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  will  be  more  than  doubled^  and  the  ability  to  pay  increased, 
of  course,  more  than  two-fold." 

This  encouraging  language  was  held  on  the  13th  of  September,  1779. 
Subsequently  they  recur  to  the  same  subject  thus :  "  Paper  money  is  the 
only  kind  which  will  not  make  unto  itself  wings  and  fly  away.  It  will 
remain  with  us  ;  it  will  not  forsake  us."  They  then  repeat  their  convic- 
tion of  the  abili^  of  the  country  to  redeem  it ;  and  having  pledged  for  the 
support  of  independence  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honour, 
the  same  pledge  is  given  to  the  public  for  the  full  payment  of  all  their 
paper  emissions.  A  contrary  sentiment  is  rejected  widii  scorn  ;  and  pro- 
ceeding in  their  address,  with  the  earnestness  of  honest  men,  they  speak 
of  a  bankrupt,  faithless  republic,  as  a  novelty  in  the  political  world.  "  It 
would  appear,"  say  they,  ''like  a  common  prostitute  among  chaste  and 
respectable  matrons.  The  pride  of  America  revolts  from  the  idea.  Her 
citizens  know  for  what  purpose  these  emissions  were  made,  and  they  must 
be  redeemed.  He  must  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  American  credulity  who 
supposes  the  people  capable  of  believing  that  all  America  will  act  against 
the  faith,  the  honour,  and  the  interest  of  all  America.  Knowing,  as  we 
all  do,  the  value  of  national  character,  and  impressed  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  immutable  laws  of  justice  and  honor,  it  is  impossible  that  America 
should  think,  without  horror,  of  such  an  execrable  deed." 

Thus  spoke  the  band  of  able  statesmen  who  governed  in  those  days. 
No  thought  of  repudiation  was  for  a  moment  tolerated.  They  had  created 
the  paper  currency,  they  suggested  a  feasible  scheme  for  its  redemption, 
and  they  held  the  honest  purpose  of  executing  that  scheme.  But  they 
had  no  power.  The  jealousy  of  the  States  counteracted  their  good 
intentions.  What  they  could  not  redeem  themselves,  was  assumed  by  a 
generous  constituency.     The  people  who  bore  the  brunt  of  an  eight  years' 
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war,  and  yictoriously  established  independence,  sustained,  without  a  mur- 
mur, the  whole  tax,  and  voluntarily  reduced  to  utter  nothingness,  the 
greatest  item  in  the  cost  of  the  revolution ;  and  thus  waived  all  claim 
upon  posterity  for  its  payment. 

This  was,  undoubtedly,  a  severe  tax ;  yet,  when  examined  with  care, 
it  will  be  found  less  heavy  than  it  seems  at  first  sight.  Let  us  take  the 
largest  sum,  by  which  the  people  could  ever  have  been  affected,  say  three 
hundred  millions,  at  twenty  for  one,  which  is  only  half  the  rate  fixed  by 
Congress.  Twenty  for  one  on  three  hundred  millions,  will  give  fifteen 
millions  of  sound  money.  These  fifteen  millions  having  been  used  as 
currency  for  six  years,  give  an  annual  average  of  two  millions  and  a  half. 
That  sum,  among  a  population  of  three  millions,  would  not  be  a  poll  tax  of 
one  dollar ;  or  if  the  three  millions  of  inhabitants  be  divided  into  families  of 
six  persons  each,  making  five  hundred  thousand  families,  the  annual  loss 
per  family  would  be  only  five  dollars !  In  all  probability  the  real  loss  was 
less  to  m^ny,  than  this  proportion ;  because  the  bills  passed  with  great 
activity,  from  hand  to  hand,  to  their  last  days,  even  when  five  hundred  for 
one ;  never  remaining  locked  up,  nor  long  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
They  were  divided  too  into  small  sums,  from  one  dollar  to  eigh^,  and 
always  convertible  at  the  current  exchange,  into  every  kind  of  real  and 
personal  property ;  and  in  their  hourly  rapid  passage,  leaving  with  each 
temporary  possessor,  the  trifiing  loss  only  of  their  daily  depreciation. 

]No  system  of  credit,  as  we  all  now  know  by  sad  experience,  can  be 
made  durable,  when  in  the  shape  of  currency  the  issues  exceed  the  wants 
of  a  medium  of  trade,  or  when  in  the  more  permanent  form  of  bonds,  or 
certificates  of  public  security,  they  come  forth,  without  a  competent  tax 
to  pay  the  interest,  and  a  sinking  fund  to  discharge  the  principal.  The 
over-issues  in  Continental  money  being  excessive,  fell  off  in  value,  of 
course,  while  as  a  natural  consequence,  property  of  all  kinds  rose  in  pro- 
portion. This  increase  of  price  in  goods,  was  attempted  to  be  remedied 
in  most  of  the  States,  by  acts  of  limitation,  fixing  under  high  penalties 
the  maximum  at  which  property  should  be  sold.  These  ordinances  were 
rigidly  instituted.  Stores  were  broken  open  by  authorized  committees, 
and  goods  seized  and  sold  at  the  limited  legal  prices ;  while  the  owners 
stood  accused  before  the  public  of  a  design  to  depreciate  the  currency, 
and  were  called  tories  and  speculators,  and  otherwise  stigmatized  as  ene- 
mies to  their  country. 

But  those  high-handed  persecutions  and  robberies  did  not  arrest  the 
depreciation  on  one  side,  nor  the  appreciation  on  the  other.  Money 
sank  and  goods  rose.  Yet  an  army  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  men, 
and  a  small  navy,  were  supported ;  the  wheels  of  government  kept  in 
motion,  and  the  enemy  kept  at  bay  !  How  could  such  paper  funds  sus- 
tain such  an  expense  ?  A  writer  in  the  year  1779,  says,  "  posterity  will 
hardly  credit  it ;  but,"  continues  he,  '^  the  universstl  rage  and  zeal  of  the 
people,  through  all  the  States,  for  an  emancipation  from  a  power  that 
claimed  a  right  to  bind  them  in  all  cases  whatsoever ^  supplied  all  defects, 
and  made  apparent  impossibilities,  realltj  practicable." 

Another  great  error  was  the  making  tnis  money  a  legal  tender.  It  was 
a  source  of  immense  injustice  between  debtor  and  creditor.  It  favoured 
most,  in  the  language  of  a  cotemporary,  the  slack,  the  dissipated,  the  lazy 
and  dilatory,  who  paid  their  creditors  often  at  one-twentieth  of  the  value 
of  the  debt  when  it  was  contracted.    This  sad  expedient  wf»  suggested 
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to  the  States  by  Congress  itself.  But  that  body,  which  consisted  of  about 
fifty  members,  whose  great  abilities  and  spotless  integrity  stand  unim- 
peached,  had  the  candor  to  confess  their  mistake,  ana  ur^ed  upon  the 
States  an  immediate  repeal,  which  was,  after  much  solicitation,  effected ; 
yet  not  until  thousands  of  fortunes  had  been  ruined,  including  chiefly  the 
most  generous  and  patriotic ;  while  the  benefit  went  alone  to  the  ava- 
ricious and  idle. 

The  people  "  worried  and  fretted"  by  tender-laws,  limitation  of  prices, 
and  other  compulsory  means  used  by  the  States  to  force  the  circulation, 
and  bolster  up  the  value  of  paper,  occasionally  appeared  heartless  and 
out  of  patience.  That  feeling  prevailed  especially  at  the  time  when  Con- 
gress, in  1780,  recommended  a  monthly  tax  of  fifteen  millions,  payable 
in  specie  or  in  paper,  at  forty  for  one,  and  was  the  cause  of  its  failure. 
The  intention  of  this  act  was  to  destroy  the  bills  as  they  came  in,  and  to 
issue  other  bills  at  par,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  a  twentieth  part  of  the  nominal  sum  thus  brought  in  to  be 
destroyed. 

But  the  community  had  become  momentarily  paralyzed,  and  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  new  projects.  They  stood,  as  an  eye-witness  says,  '^  amid 
impending  destruction,  when  all  occupations  of  town  and  country  were 
nearly  at  a  stop."  Government,  not  having  the  power  to  compel  the 
payment  of  taxes,  could  only  entreat  or  menace.  In  vain,  however,  did 
they  proclaim,  threaten,  villify,  and  decree,  that ''  whoever  should  refuse 
to  receive  in  payment  Continental  Bills,  should  be  deemed  and  treated  as 
an  enemy  of  his  country,  and,  be  precluded  firom  all  trade  and  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants;  in  other  words,  be  outlawed:  in  vain  did  they 
accompany  these  threats  with  penal,  tender  and  limitation  laws,  associated 
too  with  military  force ;  all  proved  ineffectual.  This  brow-beating  and 
coercion  seemed,  says  Peletiah  Webster,  who  wrote  in  1781,  "  like  water 
sprinkled  on  a  blacksmith's  forge,  which  indeed  deadens  the  flame  for  a 
moment,  but  increases  the  heat  and  force  of  the  internal  fire."  One 
instance  of  arbitrary  power  flowed  fi'om  those  laws  which  would  disgrace 
the  annals  of  an  absolute  government ;  and  it  was  exercised  too  by  Penn- 
sylvania. The  General  Assembly,  on  the  2dth  March,  1780,  issued  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  paper  bills  founded  on  the  faith  of  the  State, 
on  some  city  lots  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  Province  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Schuylkill,  which  at  that  tinle  belonged  to  the  State 
[hence  the  emission  was  called  island-money] .  This  issue  was  followed 
up  by  an  act,  dated  December  23d,  of  the  same  year,  making  the  bills  a 
legal  tender.  The  penalty  for  not  taking  them  in  payment  of  goods, 
lands,  &c.,  was  for  the  first  ofience,  forfeiture  of  double  the  sum  offered ; 
and  for  the  second  offence,  a  confiscation  of  half  the  offender's  lands, 
goods  and  chattels,  and  imprisonment  of  his  person  during  the  war.* 

Bad  as  the  Continental  Bills  had  become  in  the  latter  period  of  their 
existence,  they  always  bore  the  stamp  of  nationality,  and  passed  cur- 
rently at  the  exchange  of  the  day  throughout  the  land;  whereas  the 
emissions  of  the  States,  made  on  their  individual  responsibility,  and  at 
various  rates  of  exchange,  were  not  received  beyond  the  limits  of  each 
State ;  so  that  one  State  would  not  take  the  bills  of  another  State.  They 
were  only  used  for  municipal  purposes  and  local  trade,  as  wampum  had 

*  ThiB  debt  was  subsequently  paid  in  fulL 
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been  in  the  early  days  of  Massachusetts  and  other  parts  of  New  England, 
bundles  of  tobacco  in  Virginia,  and  stamped  wood  or  leather  else- 
where. 

Those  persons'who  happened  to  be  the  last  holders  of  the  Continental 
Bills,  put  up  quietly  with  their  loss.  The  mighty  monster,  as  that  ex- 
piring currency  was  called  in  those  days,  departed  unlamented.  An 
attempt,  which  proved  abortive,  was  made  some  time  after  to  dig  up  its 
skeleton,  but  it  never  was  resuscitated.  Its  services  when  alive  were 
incalculable  ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  it  saved  the  State, 
and  gained  our  independence.  It  was  the  cheap  price,  and  our  emanci- 
pation the  rich  purchase.  To  posterity  was  mat  independence  trans- 
mitted, by  those  who  achieved  it  and  paid  for  it  by  bearing  the  whole  loss 
on  the  paper  currency,  which  was  the  principal  item  of  its  cost. 

The  Continental  Money  endured  for  nearly  six  years,  and  during  that 
long  period  worked  as  a  most  powerful  state-engine ;  and  was,  says  a 
writer  who  saw  its  operation,  **  a  prodigy  of  revenue,  and  of  exceeding 
mysterious  and  magical  agency.  Bubbles  of  a  like  sort,  in  other  countries 
last  but  a  few  months,  and  then  burst  into  nothing ;  but  this  beld  out  for 
years,  and  seemed  to  retain  a  vigorous  constitution  to  its  last ;  for  its 
circulation  was  never  more  brisk  than  just  before  it  died  at  five  hundred 
for  one !  and  when  it  expired,  it  departed  without  a  groan  or  struggle,  or 
being  in  the  least  lamented." 

As  I  have  already  observed,  the  loss  was  divided  and  subdivided  into 
such  fractional  parts  during  the  five  or  six  years'  circulation  of  the  millions 
of  paper  dollars,  that  they  were  laid  aside,  not  only  unpaid  and  unhonour- 
cd,  but  even  unwept.  The  people  were  tired  of  the  daily  variation  of 
prices,  and  felt  how  ridiculous  was  the  state  of  a  currency  which  required 
five  hundred  dollars  in  paper,  to  pay  for  a  breakfast  that  could  be  bought 
for  a  silver  half-dollar.  It  carried  no  regret  with  it,  and  seems  doomed  to 
sleep  in  silence,  unfriended  and  unsung ;  unless,  indeed,  some  attempt  be 
now  and  then  made  to  awaken  a  transient  touch  of  sympathy,  such  as  I 
aim  at  in  this  humble  sketch. 

With  it  disappeared  that  unjust  and  erroneous  legislation  of  making 
paper  money  a  legal  tender.  Happily,  such  tyranny  cannot  return :  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbidding  the  enactment  of  laws  making 
any  kind  of  money  a  tender,  except  gold  and  silver. 

Vice  and  immorality  were  greatly  encoiuttged,  no  doubt,  by  that  ever- 
varying  currency.  This  I  grant,  yet  something  I  hope  to  offer  in  extenua- 
tion. 

We  cannot  deny  that,  during  the  revolution,  laws  were  broken,  morals 
debased,  and  the  nation  turned  into  a  gambling  community,  which  upset 
the  fortunes  of  thousands,  broke  down  trade,  paralyzed  industry,  and  scat- 
tered ruin  far  and  wide.  Our  own  historians  have  dwelt  in  sorrowful  and 
emphatic  terms  upon  those  sad  times ;  nor  are  the  notices  of  foreign  authors 
less  instmctive  and  interesting.  Gordon,  in  his  history  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  says,  that  without  paper  money  the  Americans 
could  not  have  carried  on  the  war.  The  public  benefit  of  it  in  that 
instance  will  compensate,  in  the  estimation  of  patriotic  politicians,  for  the 
immense  evils  of  which  it  has  otherwise  been  the  occasion.  The  tender- 
laws  on  one  hand,  and  depreciation  on  the  other,  rendered  it  the  bane  of 
society.  All  classes  were  infected.  It  produced  a  rage  for  speculation. 
The  mechanic,  the  Ceurmer,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  member  of 
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Congress,  and  even  a  few  of  the  clergy,  in  some  places,  were  contaminated. 
The  morals  of  the  people  were  corrupted  beyond  any  thing  that  could 
have  been  believed,  prior  to  the  event.  All  ties  of  honour,  blood,  grati- 
tude, humanity  and  justice,  were  dissolved.  Old  debts  were  paid  when 
the  paper  money  was  more  tlian  seventy  for  one.  Brothers  defrauded 
brothers,  children  parents,  and  parents  children.  Widows,  orphans,  and 
others,  were  paid  for  money  lent  in  specie,  with  depreciated  paper,  which 
they  were  compelled  to  receive.  A  person  who  had  been  supplied  with 
specie,  in  the  jail  of  Philadelphia,  while  the  British  had  possession  of  the 
city,  repaid  it  in  paper  at  a  tenth  part  of  its  value. 

Stedman,  an  officer  in  Cornwallls's  army,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
American  War,  treats  this  subject  copiously  and  impartially.  I  omit, 
however,  some  extracts  that  I  had  prepared,  in  order  to  introduce  the 
opinion  of  a  distinguished  Frenchman,  made  up  from  personal  association 
with  the  American  people  when  in  the  height  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
But  before  I  transcribe  his  judgment  of  our  countrymen,  I  may  remark, 
that  at  one  period  of  the  contest  there  was,  as  is  conceded  in  the  Journals 
of  Congress,  an  absence  of  exertion  approaching  to  dangerous  indifference, 
and  wmch  elicited  strong  appeals  from  that  body.  TWs  apathy  attracted 
the  attention  of  foreigners  employed  in  our  army,  and  became  the  subject 
of  an  official  communication  from  one  of  them,  Mons.  Du  Portail,  who 
was  Colonel  in  the  French  service,  and  Brigadier  Greneral  in  the  American 
army.  He  resided  many  years  in  Pennsylvania  after  the  peace  of  1783, 
and  in  1791  returned  to  France,  where  he  became  minister  at  war.  The 
despatch,  from  which  I  take  the  following  extracts,  is  dated  at  the  encamp- 
ment at  White  Marsh,  12th  November,  1777,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
Comte  de  St.  Germain,  the  then  minister  of  war  to  Louis  XVI.,  and  is 
marked  private.     The  following  is  a  translation  of  them : — 

"Will,  or  will  not,  the  Americans  obtain  their  independence.^  In 
France,  where  things  are  estimated  according  to  the  naked  facts  of  passing 
events,  they  will  answer  affirmatively.  But  we,  who  see  how  things  are 
managed  here,  think  differently.  To  be  candid,  I  must  say  that  it  is  not 
owing  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  Americans  that  the  campaign  closed 
with  tolerable  success,  but  rather  in  consequence  of  the  blunders  com- 
mitted by  the  English." 

"  Before  the  war  the  Americans,  without  living  in  luxury,  possessed 
every  thing  necessary  to  make  life  agreeable  and  happy.  They  passed  a 
great  part  of  their  time  in  smoking,  drinking  tea  and  spirituous  liquors. 
Such  was  the  customary  habits  of  tne  people.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that 
a  sudden  change  from  such  effeminacy  to  the  rueged  and  painful  duty  of 
a  warrior,  should  lead  them  to  prefer  the  yoke  of  the  English,  to  freedom 
bought  at  the  cost  of  all  those  comforts  of  life  }  What  I  am  about  to  say, 
my  lord,  may  surprise  you,  but  such  is  the  fact :  this  is  a  sluggish  people, 
without  energy,  without  vigour,  without  affection  for  the  cause  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  and  which  they  sustain  simply  by  the  impulse  or  influ- 
ence which  put  them  in  motion  at  the  outset.  There  is  an  hundred  times 
more  enthusiasm  for  the  revolution,  in  any  coflee-house  whatever  in  Paris, 
than  in  all  the  United  States  put  together.  It  will,  therefore,  be  expe- 
dient, in  order  to  finish  the  revolution,  that  France  should  supply  this 
country  with  every  thing  necessary,  so  as  to  relieve  the  people  ttom  the 
burden  of  the  war.  It  will  cost  France  a  few  millions,  but  they  will  be 
well  employed  in  annihilating  the  power  and  authority  of  the  English, 
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'who,  when  stripped  of  their  colonies  and  their  commCTce,  will  lose  their 
greatness,  and  leave  France  without  a  rival." 

"  Upon  duly  considering  the  general  aspect  of  afiairs,  it  appears  to  me 
fiiat  what  is  passing  in  America  is  suited  to  disgust  Europeans,  and  pre- 
vent their  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  the  colonies  of  this  continent." 

Such  is  the  picture  of  our  countrymen,  drawn  by  a  Gallo- American 
officer.  I  intended  to  have  added  some  extracts  from  the  French  pens  of 
Brissot  de  Warville,  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  and  Messrs.  Volney  and 
Talleyrand;  but  I  have  already  reached  the  limits  usually  assigned  to 
papers  conmiunicated  in  this  form,  and  will  only  add,  in  reference  to 
Monsieur  Du  Portail's  opinions,  that  his  prejudice  and  ignorance  may  be 
found  repeated  and  amplified  in  the  writings  of  all  the  above  named  dis- 
tinguished foreigners :  whose  fanciful  theories,  presumptuous  prophecies, 
and  absurd  conclusions,  have  turned  out,  in  the  march  of  time,  only  the 
more  glaringly  false  and  preposterous,  the  one  than  the  other  !  Those 
indolent  Americans  of  Du  Portail  have  continued  to  be,  what  they  always 
were,  intelligent,  brave,  industrious  and  enterprising.  Some  passing 
relaxation  of  revolutionary  zeal  may  have  happened,  when  the  ardour  of 
the  people  fell  short  of  the  wishes  of  their  more  eager  rulers ;  but,  in  the 
main,  our  countrymen  have  not  been  sluggish,  and  certainly  were  never 
indifferent  on  the  subject  of  their  independence.  How  could  it  be  so, 
when,  with  the  ^'  go  ahead"  motto  in  their  hearts  and  in  their  actions,  they 
have  built  up  an  empire  as  powerful  and  populous,  at  this  day,  as  was 
France  itself,  when  our  fathers  first  landed  on  the  shores  of  Virginia  and 
on  the  rock  of  Plymouth  ?  A  space  of  time  from  that  period  to  this,  for 
the  creation  of  a  nation  of  nearly  twenty  millions  of  people,  not  greater 
than  two  lives  of  Russian  longevity ! 

Our  own  Revolutionary  Congress,  as  we  have  seen,  looked  "  with 
horror  on  the  execrable  deed"  of  leaving  their  bills  unpaid.  More  sensi- 
tive on  this  head  than  their  constituents,  they  trusted  to  posterity  for 
their  honourable  discharge :  that  posterity,  nevertheless,  down  to  the  present 
generation,  have  never  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the  pledged  faith  of  their 
illustrious  fathers.  They  neglected,  even  in  the  palmy  days  of  "  high 
built  abundance,"  with  "  heap  on  heap"  in  their  Treasury — those  days 
when  the  States,  individually,  were  solicited  to  relieve  the  general  govern- 
ment of  its  vast  surplus  revenue — they  neglected,  even  then,  to  look  back 
upon  that  just  debt,  and  to  remember  favourably  those  bills  that  stood 
guard,  as  it  were,  in  times  of  imminent  danger ;  answering  the  caUs  of 
every  department  of  government  and  of  the  people  in  their  various  occu- 
pations ;  carrying  us  through  the  perils  of  a  long  war,  with  pledge  upon 
pledge  that  they  should  be  honourably  paid  in  me  calmer  days  of  peace. 
They  did  nothing !  nothing ! ! 

But  has  not  "  JSwowr,"  *^the  moral  conscience  of  a  State,"  been  some- 
times forfeited  elsewhere  as  well  as  among  us  ?  Painful  as  this  confession 
is,  in  reference  to  our  own  country,  similar  examples  of  shame  and 
reproach,  the  result,  not  of  dire  necessity,  but  of  high-hai^ded  firaud,  may 
be  traced  in  the  history  of  other  countries.  I  do  not  place  them  here, 
however,  in  vindication  of  ourselves,  but  to  disqualify  those  European 
nations,  where  they  have  occurred,  from  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
America. 

In  Burnet's  history  of  his  own  times,  we  find  that  Charles  II.  shut  up 
his  exchequer  for  two  years,  and  scattered  dismay  and  ruin  throughout  his 
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kin^om.  ActiAs  commenced  against  debtors  were  not  allowed  to  pro- 
ceea  :  bankers  were  broken,  and  trade  paralyzed.  The  same  historian 
alludes  to  the  disastrous  explosion  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  with  which 
may  be  coupled  John  Laws's  Bank  and  Mississippi  land  scheme,  the  shai^ 
of  which,  in  1718,  rose  to  twenty  times  their  original  value,  and  then  sank 
to  nothing.  But  two  operations  by  France,  upon  a  stupendous  scale,  are 
precisely  in  point,  and  possess  a  perfect  resemblance  to  Continental 
Money,  both  for  the  good  they  effected,  and  for  their  subsequent  extinction 
without  beingredeemed.  The  first  was  an  emission  by  the  constituent 
assembly  of  France,  in  1790,  of  a  paper  money  called  owi^o/,  which, 
although  based,  in  general  tenns,  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  con- 
fiscated goods  of  the  church,  were  so  lavishly  issued,  as  to  increase  to  the 
incredible  sum  of  forty  thousand  millions  of  livres,  when  they  depreciated 
to  nothing.  Then  followed  a  second  kind  of  paper  money,  called  mandatey 
which  even  the  guillotine  of  Robespierre  could  not  sustain.  They  were 
founded,  like  the  assignat,  on  confiscated  property ;  and  two  thousand  four 
hundred  millions  of  livres  were  issued,  which,  after  defraying  the  expense 
of  one  campaign,  lost  all  their  value. 

Philip  v.,  the  first  Bourbon  prince  who  reigned  in  Spain,  left  a  debt  of 
forty-five  millions  of  piastres,  which  his  successor  refiised  to  acknowledge, 
and  it  was  left  unpaid. 

After  the  battle  of  the  12th  of  April,  1782,  between  De  Grasse  and 
Rodney,  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  French  fleet,  under  the  Marquis 
de  Vaudreuil,  came  to  Boston.  Its  outfit  and  re-embarkation  of  Rocham- 
beau's  army  occasioned  a  vast  expense,  which  was  paid  by  bills  on  the 
French  treasury.  They  were  drawn  at  the  customary  usance  of  sixty 
days,  but  the  government  of  France  postponed  their  payment  for  twelve 
months ;  and  to  protect  the  merchants  who  had  negotiated  them,  from 
damages,  the  king  retained  the  bills,  and  forbade  his  notaries  making  any 
protest. 

The  men  of  1776,  upon  whom  cotemporary  writers,  in  both  England 
and  France,  have  heaped  so  much  opprobrium,  and  whom  we,  on  the  con- 
trary, delight  to  honour  and  praise,  were  they  better  or  worse  than  their 
descendants  ? 

The  general  sentiment  is,  I  think,  that  we  are,  at  the  present  day,  less 
strict  in  the  observance  of  the  moral  duties  of  life ;  less  moderate  and 
honest  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  ;  in  short,  that  we  are  a  degenerate  race. 
But  in  all  this  I  believe  there  is  a  mistake  ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  show- 
that  we,  of  the  living  generation,  stand  for  goody  in  a  scale  as  well 
balanced  against  eot/,  as  the  men  of  the  last  century ;  and  in  the  exercise 
of  many  virtues  surpass  them. 

It  is  said  to  be  an  infirmity  of  old  age,  to  estimate  unfavourably  '^  the 
sayings  and  doings"  of  the  present  time ;  and  to  refer  back  to  the  days  of 
early  life  for  bright  examples  in  manners  and  morals.  I  am  an  old  maa, 
and  I  do  not  attest  by  my  judgment  or  feelings,  the  truth  of  that  adage. 
The  present  race,  the  men  now  in  active  influence,  who  form  this  great 
nation,  are  said  to  have  declined  in  moral  worth ;  to  have  dishonour^  by 
cunning  and  crime  the  cause  of  republicanism,  and  disgraced  the  good 
name  which  their  revolutionary  fathers  had  established  and  transmitted. 

I  offer  the  following  vindication. 

My  recollection  goes  back  pretty  distinctly  more  than  sixty  years,  and 
I  can  aver  that  crimes  of  as  deep  a  dye  were  conmiitted  in  those  days,  as 
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strike  us  with  such  horror  when  they  now  occur.  But  there  did  not 
exist  then  a  legion  of  newspapers^  with  agents  in  all  directions,  eager  to 
collect,  exaggerate  and  publish ;  and  of  course  they  were  not  eirci3ated. 
The  utmost  extravagance  of  our  times  in  speculation  by  corporations  eyen, 
can  be  matched  by  indimduals  who  liyed  fifty  years  ago.  Public  securi- 
ties were  made  to  yary  fi^m  two  to  twenty-eight  shilhngs  on  the  pound ; 
private  associations  were  formed  in  all  the  chief  towns  to  forestall  more 
than  half  the  capital  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  purchasing 
as  high  as  thirty  per  cent,  advance  on  the  par  value,  the  funded  debt 
which  was  to  constitute  the  larger  part  of  the  stock  of  that  bank.  The 
excitement  was  great ;  the  project  failed,  and  extensive  ruin  followed. 

But  extravagant  as  were  the  operations  in  stocks,  they  fell  far  short  of 
the  speculations  in  land.  Half  of  Western  New  York,  large  tracts  in 
Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  and  elsewhere,  amounting  to  many  millions 
of  acres,  were  purchased  by  individuals  as  monopolists.  Phelps  and 
Gorham  from  the  east,  Morris,  Nicholson,  Greenleaf,  Wilson,  and  others, 
in  the  middle  States,  making  Philadelphia  their  head  quarters,  acquired 
and  held  for  a  short  time  such  vast  possessions,  that  the  debts  of  Nichol- 
son, yet  unliquidated,  are  said  to  amount  to  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 
Bany  and  Law  aimed  at  purchasing  the  whole  City  of  Washington,  in 
1798.  Wilson  gave  a  single  bond  for  a  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest ;  and  that  was  but  one  item  in  his 
vast  negotiations.  The  immense  loss  by  these  speculators,  all  of  whom 
&iled,  £d  not  fall  short,  perhaps,  of  those  by  banks  in  our  times  ;  and 
those  losses  were  inflicted  upon  a  nation  of  less  than  five  millions  of 
inhabitants.  Robert  Morris,  too,  whose  public  career  had  been  so  splen- 
did, and  whose  downfall  may  be  mentioned  at  this  distant  period  without 
indelicacy,  since  it  is  matter  of  history,  spent  four  years  a  prisoner  in  our 
debtor's  apartment,  while  Wilson,  wnose  ruin  was  as  complete,  died  in 
confinement  for  debt  in  North  Carolina.  All  their  colleagues  and  adjuncts 
went  to  destruction,  to  the  incalculable  loss  of  the  very  many  who  trusted 
them. 

What  shall  we  say  of  lotteries,  then  a  universal  expedient  for  raising 
money  ;  licensed  gambling  shops  authorized  by  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  now  as  universally  suppressed. 

In  politics,  slow  as  we  may  be  in  believing  it,  there  was,  half  a  century 
ago,  more  violence,  more  marked  separation  in  social  life,  more  virulent 
hatred — ^infinitely  more,  than  now,  What  aged  man  can  forget  the  heart- 
burning and  outrage  before  and  during  the  days  bf  the  black  cockade,  when 
that  badge  was  worn  as  the  signal  of  defiance  firom  one  party  to  the  other  ! 
Then,  were  the  presses  of  reter  Porcupine  and  his  opponents  ui  full 
action,  and  licentious  to  a  degree  never  yet  surpassed.  In  Congress,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  vulgar  scuffling,  and  indecent 
personalities,  disgraced  that  body.  We  may  name  as  a  prominent  exam- 
ple, the  contest  between  Matthew  Lyon  and  Griswold.  Biu-r  in  the 
Senate,  and  Hamilton  in  the  Cabinet,  agitated  the  whole  nation  by  their 
violent  jarring,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  latter  by  the  hand  of  the 
former.  Compare  the  riotous  elections  of  those  days  when  federalism 
and  anti-federalism  engendered  such  party  heat,  with  the  quiet  ballot  of 
the  great  national  election  of  1844,  when  more  than  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  votes  were  given,  without  commotion  or  disorder. 
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And  how  can  we  sufficiently  congratulate  ouiselves  on  the  improvement 
in  temperance  !  None  can  estimate  its  importance  so  well  as  the  aged. 
Fifty  years  ago,  it  was  no  disgrace  for  young  men  to  visit  a  party  of  ladies 
stupified  or  elevated  by  wine.  Modem  manners  would  not  tolerate  this. 
Mide  servants  were  generally  given  to  drunkenness :  and  until  arrested  by 
temperance  associations,  intoxication  was  threatening  us  with  universal 
sway. 

But  it  is  in  religion  that  the  most  impressive  and  most  salutary  reforma- 
tion has  taken  place.  This  is  attested  by  the  great  increase  of  piety,  and 
consequent  increase  of  churches.  Those  holy  temples  now  filled  with 
devout  attendants,  were  then  few  in  number  and  sadly  neglected.  At  the 
period  of  our  revolution,  the  superstition  and  cruelty  of  witchcraft  was 
only  passing  away,  to  be  succeeded  by  religious  indifference,  and  even 
jank  infideUty. 

Recollect,  for  a  moment,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  surrounded  by  Voltaire, 
D'Argens,  Maupertuis,  and  in  correspondence  with  D'Alembert  and  the 
Parisian  encyclopedists ;  in  England,  Hume,  Godwin,  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Woolstoncraft ;  in  America,  Thomas  Paine  !  All  uniting  to  deride  and 
destroy  Christianity,  bv  ridiculing  its  ministers  and  holy  doctrines,  in 
writings 'of  unrestrained  freedom ;  by  unsettling  the  belief  of  the  religious, 
and  confirming  the  un£eiithful ;  by  presumptuously  putting  man's  feeble 
jeason  in  the  place  of  divine  revelation. 

Set  in  contrast  with  those  licentious  times,  the  awakened  piety  of  this 
day,  in  every  church  of  every  sect.  Crowds  of  worshippers  testify  to 
the  truth  of  their  amendment,  by  regular  and  zealous  devotion  in  those 
seats,  which  were  formerly  deserted.  This  salutary  change  will  check 
fhe  progress  of  crime.  It  has  checked  it.  Isolated  instances  of  high 
oflfences  are  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  people  collectively  become 
more  sober  in  their  habits,  and  more  serious  in  the  worship  of  God,  will 
jfind  those  plague-fipots  which  continue  to  disfigure  their  moral  character, 
gradually  removed,  by  the  joint  influence  of  temperance  and  religion. 

One  distinctive  mark  of  refined  civilization  has  been  allowed  to  fonn  a 
national  trait,  by  universal  consent,  abroad  and  at  home ;  namely,  the  de- 
ference paid  to  woman.  ^ 

Every  where,  within  the  wide  range  of  our  country,  she  is  defended 
and  protected.  It  is  a  generous  virtue,  which  foreigners  agree,  one  and 
all,  to  allow  us.  A  female  may  traverse  the  country  alone,  and  visit  every 
point  of  the  compass,  in  perfect  personal  security,  and  be  certain  of  meet- 
ing always  with  attentionand  respect*;  having  no  other  protector,  in  the 
steamers  and  on  rail-roads,  than  their  captains  and  agents.  This  is  noto- 
rious and  of  every  day  occurrence.  Virtuous  women,  young  and  hand- 
some, start  alone,  and  without  fear,  from  the  Missouri,  to  descend  to  New 
Orleans  in  the  south,  or  wend  their  way  to  the  Atlantic,  up  the  Ohio,  amid 
a  motley  company  of  entire  strangers,  and  thus  traverse  thousands  of 
miles,  unapprehensive  of  rudeness  or  interruption. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hope  that  this  improvement  in  morals,  will 
eventually  act  as  a  corrective  on  the  temporary  deMcations  in  the  public 
engagements,  which  now  exist  in  parts  of  our  country  ;  ever  bearing  in 
mind  that  at  the  adoption  of  our  national  Constitution,  there  was  a  public 
debt  of  ninety-four  millions,  the  interest  on  which  had  not  been  paid  for 
aix  years,  and  the  principal  was  currently  sold  at  the  reduced  price  of 
twelve  dollars  for  one  hundred ;  yet  the  whole  was  paid  at  par.    A  similar 
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redemption  awaits,  I  trust,  the  depreciated  State  debts  of  the  present 
day. 

The  paper  money  of  the  revolution,  however,  waa  of  a  character 
wholly  dissimilar.  It  was  a  depreciated  medium  almost  during  its  whole 
existence  ;  and  having  sunk  gradually  to  nothing,  could  never  possess  the 
dsum  for  redemption  that  belongs  to  a  bond,  for  which  full  value,  as  ex- 
{ffessed  on  its  foce,  was  paid  to  government. 

But  while  that  artificial  currency  lasted,  it  was  a  happy  illusion^  which 
worked  the  miracle  of  reality.  Without  its  agency,  we  should  have  been 
subdued,  and  have  crept  along,  at  a  colonial  pace,  as  Canada  has  done. 
Without  it,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  would  have  remained  a  wilder- 
ness ;  the  Spaniards  would  still  have  been  masters  of  the  great  outlets  of 
the  south ;  our  manufactures  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  reach  even 
to  the  making  of  a  hobnail,  and  our  star-«pangled  banner  would  never  have 
been  unfurled. 

The  cause  for  which  the  defunct  old  Continental  Money  was  put  forth, 
had  been  gained.  It  has  prevented  our  subjugation,  and  placed  us  on  the 
proud  eminence  we  now  occupy.  Those  who  bore  its  burden,  when  in 
transit,  bore  it  cheerfully  ;  and  made  it  the  happy  instrument  of  our  na- 
tional existence.  In  cherishing,  with  filial  affection,  the  memory  of  those 
brave  men,  we  may  pass  by  their  fiiults  with  indulgence ;  always  resolving 
to  clin^  with  constancy  and  love,  to  the  privilege  of  self-government, 
which  mey  thus  won  and  transmitted. 
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We  have  been  exceedingly  desirous,  and  have  taken  much  pains  to 
present  in  this,  our  first  number,  an  account  firom  private  sources,  which 
might  be  relied  upon,  of  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  iron 
manu&ctore  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union ;  and  of  the  furnaces  and 
forges  about  to  be  erected ;  with  a  view  to  show  its  immense  value  and 
importance,  and  to  prove,  what  we  have  no  doubt  is  fully  susceptible  of 
proof,  namely,  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  we  shaU  not  only  have 
a  sufficient  supply  of  every  species  of  it  for  our  home  consumption,  but 
that  iron  will  ere  long  become  an  article  of  export  from  the  United 
States. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  conversant  with  the  extended  manufiic- 
ture  of  this  most  useful  of  all  the  metals,  without  which  we  should  fell 
back  almost  into  a  state  of  barbarism,  will  duly  appreciate  the  difficulty 
which  exists  of  procuring  such  a  statistical  account  of  the  quantities  and 
qualities  now  made  in  me  United  States,  as  would  give  an  approximate 
knowledge  of  the  immense  augmentation  which  has  recently  taken  place^ 
and  is  now,  in  a  much  increased  ratio,  taking  place,  in  almost  eveiy  State 
of  the  Union. 

Such  measures,  however,  are  in  progress  as  will  ere  long,  we  doubt  not, 
enable  us  to  achieve  much  in  this  particular.  Meantime,  as  it  is  very 
desirable  to  have  comparative  statements  of  its  progress,  and  as  we  mean 
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to  deyote  Our  best  energies  to  its  development  in  every  way,  we  take  the 
following  summary  from  the  Census  of  1840,  which,  imperfect  as  it  is, 
derives  an  importance  from  the  fact  it  exhibits  that  iron  is  in  some  way 
or  other  produced  in  twenty-four  States  and  one  Territory ;  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas  being  the  only  deficient  States,  and  Iowa,  Florida,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  only  other  sections  out  of  thirty  named  in  the  table. 
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With  a  view  to  fix  the  amount  of  its  mami&cture  at  a  stated  period, 
and  to  facilitate  a  comparative  estimate  of  its  progress,  we  think  it  advisa^ 
We  to  republish  an  abstract  of  a  Report  made  in  1831  by  a  Committee 
of  a  convention  of  the  friends  of  domestic  industry,  held  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  November  of  that  year, — ^nuide  with  great  care,  by  persons 
of  the  first  respectability  concerned  in  the  iron  trade,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers firom  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusette,  and 
Vermont ;  and  although  many  years  have  elapsed  since  that  Report  was 
made,  and  we  are  well  aware  that  such  vast  improvements  have  taken 
place  in  the  iron  manufacture,  that  scarcely  any  analogy  exists  between 
that  period  and  the  present  time,  yet  as  it  gives  &e  most  accurate  account 
which  has  at  any  time  been  laid  iJefore  the  public,  we  cannot  doubt  it  will 
\fK>Ye  highly  interesting  to  those  more  immediatdy  concerned. 
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Moreover  it  states  many  facts  strongly  elucidating  the  necessity  koA 
policy  of  a  protective  duty,  which  apply  with  greater  force  now  than  at 
the  time  the  Report  was  made ;  for  the  reasons,  Uiat  experience  since  then 
has  fully  confirmed  the  views  entertained  by  that  Committee ;  and  that  the 
iron  manufacture  is  now  in  so  much  favour  with  our  capitalists,  that  a 
very  short  period  under  our  existing  tariff  will  produce  an  abundant  and 
cheap  supply  of  it  in  all  its  modifications,  both  for  home  consumption  and 
{ffobably  for  exportation. 

Besides  the  many  improvements  already  made,  tending  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  the  manufacture  of  iron,  daily  progress  is  making  in  new  inven- 
tions, one  of  which  we  learn  from  good  authority  is  likely  to  be  of  para^ 
mount  Talue ;  and  that  is  the  ignition  of  the  gases  escaping  from  the 
fomaces,  and  their  use  as  a  fuel  m  smelting  the  ore.  A  more  particular 
account  of  a  patent  recently  obtained  for  the  purpose,  will  be  found  in  a 
diort  statement  appended  to  this  article.  With  these  few  preliminary 
remarks  we  proceed  to  give  the  abstract  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee, 
which  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Abstract  op  the  Report  on  Iron  op  the  Convention  op  the  'Friends 

OP  Domestic  Industry. 

Held  in  the  City  of  New  York,  November,  1831. 

The  Ck)mmittee  on  Iron  respectfully  report :  That  in  discharge  of  the 
duties  assigned  them,  they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  inrormation 
obtained  by  the  Convention  of  manufacturers  of  iron,  recently  assembled 
at  Philadelphia^  (of  which  several  of  your  Committee  were  members,) 
which  information  was  originally  collected  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
the  call  made  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress ;  and  is,  they  have  every  reason  to  believe,  as  precise 
and  accurate,  m  all  its  parts,  as  any  body  of  feicts,  of  equal  magnitude 
and  importance,  which  under  similar  circumstances,  has  ever  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  public.  From  abstracts  of  statements  made  to  that  meeting, 
it  appears  that  at  202  furnaces,  known  to  have  been  in  operation,  there 
were  made  in  the  year  1830, 155,348  tons  of  iron. 

This  iron,  further  investigation  enables  your  Committee  to  say,  is  con- 
verted into  90,768  tons  of  bar  iron,  and  28,273  tons  of  castings ;  which 
with  the  bar  iron  made  at  the  bloomeries,  amounting  in  that  year  to  5,858 
tons,  and  making  a  total  of  bar  iron  of  96,621  tons,  will,  if  estimated 
at  the  average  wholesale  prices  of  the  principal  markets  of  the  country, 
give  an  aggregate  value  for  the  production  of  that  year  of  11,444,410 
dollars. 

The  same  statements  exhibit  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1830 
(when  the  bar  iron  made  at  the  bloomeries  is  reduced  into  pig  iron  and 
added  to  that  made  at  the  furnaces)  the  following  results : 

Teen.  Iron.  Value. 

For' 1828, 130,881  tons, 10,861,440  dollan. 

"    1829, 142,870    '«     11,528,134      " 

««    1830, 163,642     "     11,444,410      " 

Increase  in  quantity  very  nearly  25  per  cent.     Increase  in  market  value 
not  quite  5  1-2  per  cent. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  last  statement,  that  the  increase  in  value 
does  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  quantity ;  and  your  Committee  would 
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here  for  a  moment  call  the  attention  of  the  Conrention  to  this  &ct,  afibrding 
a  practical  refutation  of  the  doctrine,  that  an  increased  impost  necessarily 
enhances  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

In  this  instance  the  avera^  price  of  bar  iron  in  1B28  was  118  1-3 
dollars.  In  that  year  an  addition  to  the  duty  on  hammered  iron  was 
made  of  $4  40  per  ton,  and  on  rolled  of  7  dollars.  In  the  following  year 
the  price  fell  to  114  2-3  dollars,  and  in  1830  to  96  2-3  doUars ;  showing 
a  decline  in  two  years  of  21  2-3  dollars  per  ton  in  the  face  of  the  increased 
duty  above  mentioned :  a  decline  effected  exclusively  by  domestic  com- 
petition, inasmuch  as  no  corresponding  diminution  of  price  took  place 
abroad,  and  the  fall  here  was  greatest  in  those  markets  which  are  inacces- 
sible to  foreign  iron. 

In  making  these  statements  your  Committee  have  been  careful  to  found 
them  upon  data  which  they  believe  will  bear  the  test  of  the  most  rigid 
scrutiny.  They  have  been  particularly  cautious  to  euard  against  exaggera- 
tion. They  believe  the  cause  they  desire  to  sustam  needs  no  aid  beyond 
the  simple  truth. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  facts  above  stated,  and  of  other  beneficial 
consequences  flowing  from  the  system  of  protection,  they  beg  leave  now 
to  refer  to  the  accompanying  statements  marked  A  and  B.  By  the  one  it 
will  be  seen  that  while  iron  in  some  foreign  markets  advanced  from  40  to 
50  per  cent,  from  1824  to  1825,  and  from  1822  to  1825  experienced 
fluctuations  amounting  to  nearly  75  per  cent,  on  the  lowest  cost,  our  own 
varied  but  about  17  per  cent.,  including  an  additional  duty  of  about  5  per 
cent. ;  and  actually  receded  at  a  subsequent  period,  although  sustained 
by  a  second  addition  to  the  duty,  to  prices  below  what  had  prevailed  for 
ten  years  before,  when  the  existing  duty  upon  hammered  iron  was  but 
nine  dollars  per  ton,  or  less  than  one-half  of  that  now  levied. 

This  comparative  stability,  so  important  to  the  success  of  all  well- 
regulated  industry,  was  due  exclusively  to  the  domestic  supply,  which 
effectually  protected  the  consumer  from  the  foreign  speculator,  who  could 
otherwise  have  controlled  this  market,  and  would  have  produced  here  the 
same  disastrous  consequences  that  ensued  in  his  own. 

If  such  has  been  the  result  of  protection  upon  the  general  market  of 
the  country,  its  efiects  have  been  still  more  striking,  when  examined  vrith 
respect  to  particular,  but  most  important  districts.  Our  western  brethren, 
the  hardy  pioneers  of  our  country,  were  restrained  and  limited  in  their 
contest  with  the  wilderness,  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  on  almost  any 
terms,  this  article,  so  indispensable  to  their  success  in  every  stage  of  their 
arduous  enterprise.  The  second  statement  exhibits  the  ]»ices  of  iron  of 
various  descriptions,  at  difierent  periods,  at  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati — 
the  great  marts  of  the  West.  Comment  can  scarcely  be  necessary  upon 
the  nets  there  disclosed.  The  decline  in  price  (in  some  instances  more 
than  half)  has  been  in  exact  proportion  with  the  stability  given  to  the 
domestic  manufacture,  by  additional  impost  on  the  foreign,  until  it  has 
reached  a  point  that  now  enables  the  mechanics  of  the  first-mentioned 
city,  to  enter  into  successful  competition  with  those  of  almost  any  other 
quaiq^r,  in  the  fabrication  of  nearly  every  article  of  necessity,  and  in  one 
justly  esteemed  the  proudest  effort  of  human  ingenuity,  they  have  attained 
a  de^ee  of  perfection  which  enables  them  to  challenge  a  comparison  with 
the  skill  and  experience  of  any  nation  whatever — as  the  Committee  are 
assured  that  contracts  can  be  made  for  any  number  of  steam  engines  at 
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ike  prices  indicated  in  the  table  referred  to,  it  cannot  be  necessary  that 
they  should  press  this  point  further.  Here  your  Committee  might  leave 
this  branch  of  their  subject,  satisfied  with  haying,  as  they  believe,  demon- 
strated firom  facts  that  protection  to  the  manufacturer,  when  ejQTectual  in 
amount,  and  connected  with  such  an  assurance  of  permanence  as  stimulates 
enterprize  and  excites  skill,  does  not  operate  as  a  tax  on  the  consumer, 
but  the  very  reverse.  But  they  believe  that  facts  will  justify  them  in 
g(Hng  even  further,  and  will  enable  them  to  maintain  the  position  that  an 
impost  may,  under  some  circumstances,  operate  as  a  tax  upon  the  producer 
of  the  foreign  article,  compelling  him,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  even 
partial  possession  of  the  market,  to  reduce  his  own  profits  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  impost,  which  reduction  is  in  fact  a  contribution  to  the 
treasury  of  the  importing  country,  and  may  relieve  its  citizens  from  the 
burthen  of  taxation  to  that  extent.  The  circumstances  under  which  this 
may  occur  are  twofold.  First,  when  the  importing  country  is  the  only, 
or  the  principal  market  for  the  article  in  question,  and  that  article  one 
which  ue  exporting  country  must  produce  in  the  manufacture  of  some 
other  article  of  greater  value.  Secondly,  where  there  is  an  increasius 
surplus  of  production  in  the  exporting  country,  and  an  extensive  ana 
growing  manufacture  of  the  same  article,  in  the  country  where  this  surplus 
has  heretofore  sought  a  market. 

Without  detaining  the  Convention  longer  than  to  make  a  passing  refer- 
ence  as  an  example  of  the  first  case  to  the  additional  duty  of  the  tariff  of 
1828  (since  repealed)  upon  molasses,  which  duty  was  exclusively  paid 
by  the  foreign  planter,  who  thus  contributed,  during  its  existence,  more 
than  half  a  million  of  dollars  per  annum  to  the  support  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  the  Committee  will  proceed,  in  proof  and  illustra- 
tion, to  the  second  case,  and  again  refer  to  the  statement  marked  A,  and 
to  that  marked  C,  where,  among  other  facts,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  July, 
1828,  after  the  intelligence  of  our  additional  duty  reached  England,  iron 
fell  at  once  $4  44  per  ton,  and  that  the  following  year  a  further  reduction 
of  $6  50  was  submitted  to.  Our  additional  duty  gave  additional  copfi- 
dence  to  the  American  manufacturer ;  he  extended  his  operations,  ahd 
increased  the  supply  without  advancing  the  price.  The  foreign  manu- 
fecturer  could  only  reach  the  market  by  the  payment  of  the  additional 
impost.  American  competition  prevented  him  from  charging  this  to  the 
consumer,  and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  diminish  his  profits  to  that 
amount,  and  to  the  same  extent  to  become  a  contributor  to  the  treasuiy 
of  the  United  States. 

An  examination  of  the  last-mentioned  statement  C,  will  show  that  by 
this  means,  through  the  instrumentality  of  American  manufacturers,  their 
foreign  competitors  have  been  made  tributary  to  the  public  treasury  upon 
the  article  of  iron,  since  that  article  has  been  really  protected,  more  than 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars ;  while  the  consumer,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  has  been  benefitted  to  an  amount  even  greater  than  this. 

If  it  be  alleged  that  the  same  benefits  would  have  resulted  to  the 
consumer — ^that  the  same  decline  in  prices  would  have  occurred,  without 
this  competition — ^we  answer  that  such  allegation  would  be  contrary  to 
aU  experience,  which  has  taught  all  who  have  given  attention  to  the 
subject  to  know,  that  while  we  are  dependent  exclusively  upon  a  foreign 
supply  for  any  article  of  consumption,  the  foreigner  is  enabled  to  prescribe 
his  own  terms,  and  that  these  always,  of  course,  yield  him  a  large  profit. 
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But  when  domestic  skill  goes  to  work  to  produce  the  same  articles,  their 
prices  are  reduced,  and  often  to  an  extent  that  excites  astonishment,  when 
it  is  accompanied  with  the  knowledge  that  no  sensihle  change  in  the  cost 
of  production  has  taken  place. 

But  it  may  be  asked  if  additional  protection,  by  exciting  domestic 
competition,  invariably  brings  down  prices,  of  what  benefit  is  this  protec- 
tion to  the  manufacturer  ?  To  this  we  reply,  that  permanence  and  stability, 
and  not  high  prices,  are  our  objects.  American  manufacturers  are  not 
80  blind  to  the  constant  and  inevitable  course  of  events,  as  not  to  foresee 
that  as  these  objects  are  approached,  they  must  expect  a  more  active 
competition  from  their  fellow  citizens,  as  well  those  who  are  already 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  as  from  others  who  may  be  induced  to 
enter  upon  them.  For  this  liiey  are  prepared;  they  can  estimate  its 
extent;  and  its  effects  are  wholesome  and  salutary;  it  stimulates  to 
greater  care,  economy,  industry,  and  skill :  profits  are  reduced,  but  they 
are  stable ;  and  the  prudent  man  looks  forwara  with  confidence  to  realizing 
a  fair  reward.  Against  foreign  competition  there  is  no  guarding,  because 
the  manner  of  its  approach  can  never  with  certainty  be  foreseen,  nor  can 
its  extent  be  calculated.  The  ordinary  production  of  foreign  industry 
may,  it  is  true,  be  calculated  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  but  the  extra- 
ordinary fluctuations  to  which  their  markets  are  liable  froqi  great  political 
convulsions,  and  other  causes,  cannot  be  estimated.  Every  violent  change 
invariably  forces  upon  our  market  their  vast  accumulations,  which  easuy 
break  down  the  barrier  of  a  mere  revenue  protection,  and  involve  in  ruin 
all  who  have  essayed  competition  in  the  same  branch.  The  consumer 
receives  a  momentary  benefit,  but  a  reaction  certainly  follows;  great 
fluctuation  engenders  a  spirit  of  speculation,  and  mere  gambling  is  sm)sti- 
tuted  for  a  regular  trade.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  these  evils  (every 
where  acknowledged  to  be  such)  is  only  to  be  prevented  by  an  emcient 
^stem  of  protection. 

Having,  as  they  believe,  satisfactorily  shown  the  beneficial  e^cts  of  a 
system  of  real  protection  to  the  consumer  of  iron,  your  Committee  will 
proceed  with  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  its  influence  on  the  agricultural 
labour  and  trade  of  the  country. 

From  a  critical  examination  of  the  returns  from  73  furnaces  and  132 
forges  in  a  great  variety  of  situations,  the  details  of  which  are  more  parti- 
cularly stated  in  the  annexed  paper  marked  D, — ^they  find  that  in  the 
manu&cture  of  the  iron  in  its  finst  stages  only,  made  in  the  United  States 
in  the  past  year,  agricultural  produce  to  the  amount  of  nearly  three  and 
a  half  millions  has  been  consumed  by  the  persons  thus  employed,  which 
vast  sum  has  of  course  been  paid  to  tiie  farmer,  showing  how  completely 
his  interest  is  identified  with  that  of  the  iron  manufacturer,  and  furnishes 
him  with  the  means  of  estimating  the  probable  consequences  to  himself  of 
the  destruction  of  this  branch  of  industry,  and  the  conversion  of  so  large  a 
body  of  consumers  into  cultivators  and  producers.  By  the  same  statement 
it  appears  that  nearly  25,000  workmen  are  constantly  employed,  receiving 
annually  the  sum  of  7,493,700  dollars,  making,  with  their  families,  nearly 
125,000  persons  directiy  dependent  on  this  manufacture. 

For  transporting  this  iron  to  the  markets  where  it  is  sold  to  the  consumer, 
it  is  estimated  that  about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doUars  are 
annually  paid — being  a  further  contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
through  its  internal  commerce. 
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These  fiicts  show  how  completely  mterwoven  are  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  labour,  with  those  of  manu&ctures. 

The  last  consideration  that  occurs  to  your  Committee,  as  within  their 
duty  to  notice,  is  the  capability  of  the  United  States  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
iron  equal  to  their  own  wants.  Of  this  the  Committee  cannot  entertain 
the  smallest  doubt.  The  tabular  statements,  heretofore  referred  to,  show, 
Aat  in  two  years,  from  1828  to  1830,  the  supply  has  increased  very  nearly 
twenty-five  per  cent. ;  and  it  is  known  that  old  establishments,  in  many 
situations,  are  enlarging,  and  new  ones  erecting — giving  the  assurance  that 
this  increase  will  be  progressive,  until  not  only  the  domestic  market  will 
be  fully  supplied,  but  a  surplus  remain  for  exportation. 

If  we  compare  our  situation  with  that  of  Great  Britain  less  than  a 
century  ago,  in  this  particular,  we  shall  see  abundant  reason  for  self- 
gratulation.  Ninety  years  since,  her  entire  production  of  iron  did  not 
much  exceed  that  which  is  now  made  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  In 
1802,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  ^neration,  her  furnaces  were  less  in 
Dumber  than  those  now  existing  m  the  United  States,  and  the  production 
not  more  than  will  be  made  here  during  the  present  year,  1831-~«nd  this 
without  availing  ourselves  of  the  means  to  which  she  is  indebted  for  the 
extraordinary  change  which  this  short  period  has  effected.  We  have  the 
benefit  of  her  experience  ;  we  can  command  her  skill,  if  it  be  necessary ; 
we  have  the  mineral  and  fuels  in  unlimited  abundance,  (which  have  ^ne 
so  much  for  her,^  when  our  forests  shall  fail.  Our  citizens  yield  to  none 
in  enterprize  ana  ingenuity,  when  adequate  rewards  for  the  exercise  of 
those  qualities  are  held  out ;  and  knowing  this,  with  the  experience  of  our 
rapid  progress  in  the  last  two  years,  furnishing,  as  we  now  do,  more  than 
tbee-fomths  of  the  entire  consumption — is  it,  we  repeat,  extravagant  to 
assert  that  we  are  fully  competent  to  supply  our  own  wants,  and  furnish  a 
surplus  to  minister  to  those  of  our  neighbours. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  cannot  refirain  from  the  expression  of  the 
gratification  which  the  result  of  this  investigation  has  i^orded  them. 
Deserted  by  the  Government,  and  denied  that  protection  which,  at  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  was  freely  granted  to  every  other  interest,  this 
important  branch  of  domestic  industry,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity,  if 
not  to  the  existence,  and  so  closely  connected  with  our  national  indepen- 
dence, seemed  threatened  with  absolute  extinction.  A  wiser  policy, 
adopted  at  a  later  period,  aided  by  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  American 
enterprize,  has  raised  it  to  the  elevated  rank  it  now  holds  ;  and  to  main- 
tain it  in  which,  it  asks  no  sacrifice  from  our  fellow  citizens  engaged  in 
other  pursuits.  Grateful  for  the  consideration  which  its  well  founded 
claims  for  their  justice,  after  years  of  delay  and  sufiering,  at  last  obtained, 
it  is  now  returning  to  the  country  the  full  measure  of  benefit  it  has  received, 
and  will  protect  them  from  speculation  and  monopoly  from  abroad,  should  it 
not  again  become  the  victim  of  that  unnatural  policy,  which  would  cherish 
foreign  industry  while  it  neglects  and  destroys  our  own. 

By  order  of  the  Committee. 

B.  B.  Howell,  Secretary. 

Supplemental  Repoht.  < 

Before  separating  the  Committee  instructed  the  Secretary  to  make  a 
further  Report  of  any  facts  tibat  might  be  received  in  time  for  the  perma- 
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nent  Committee.  In  conformity  therewith,  he  has  now  to  state  that  Mr. 
Peter  Townsend,  who  was  delegated  by  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  in  this  city,  to  visit  all  the  establishments  m  this  State  and  those 
east  of  it,  has  returned  and  reported  the  result  of  his  examinations ;  by 
which  it  appears  that  in  New  York  there  are  in  operation,  of  blast  furnaces, 
8;  in  Connecticut,  3;  and  information  from  other  places  enumerates 
furnaces,  not  before  Imown,  to  the  number  of  26 ;  in  the  whole,  37 
additional  furnaces,  making,  of  pig  iron  and  castings,  25,250  tons,  and  a 
laige  number  of  forges  employed  ^i  converting  the  pig  into  bar  iron. 

There  are  returns  of  thirty-two  bloomery  fires  in  situations  where  it 
was  not  before  known  that  any  existed,  malang  30  tons  each  per  annum, 
or  nearly  1,000  tons  yearly  of  bar  iron  by  this  process ;  and  the  returns 
brought  by  Mr.  Townsend  show,  that  the  Conunittee  estimated  this  kind 
of  iron  nearly  1,000  tons  too  low  in  the  districts  which  he  visited.  The 
result  of  the  whole,  if  20,000  tons  of  the  above  pig  iron  were  converted 
into  bars,  would  be : 

Bar  iron, •  • 14,2S5  toni. 

Bloomed  bar  iron,  as  above, • .  • 1,960    *' 

Bar  Iron,  per  former  •statements, 96,621    *< 

Total  bar  iron  made  in  the  United  States,  agreeably  to  the  information  >  i  .n  qaa   •« 
received  by  the  Committee  to  this  date J  11A»WJ 

Stated  in  pig  iron  it  would  be : 

Former  statement, • 163,542  tons. 

Pig  iron  and  castings,  as  above, 25,250    ** 

Bloomed  bar  iron,  equal  to ..•••• •     2,744    " 

Total  of  iron  equal  to  pig  iron, 191,036    ** 

The  value  of  which,  according  to  the  mode  of  estimation  abeady 
explained,  would  be  13,369,760  dollars. 

it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these  additional  facts  strengthen  all 
the  inferences  and  calculations  heretofore  made  by  the  Committee. 

B.  B.  Howell,  Secretary. 
New  Yorky  November  ^  1831. 

An  Appendix  to  this  Report  gives  the  amount  of  iron  imported,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  made  by  certain  memorialists  to  Congress  for  a  reduction 
of  duty,  as  follows : 

Torn. 

Swedish  aad  Russian  iron,  29,486 

Knglish  bar  irun, 3,332| 

Sheet,  rods,  &c., 1,168 


ForSjaanpatt 

Datjpertoa 
undoUan. 

Total  daty 

cost  per  ton, 

Total  coat 

paid. 

including  duty. 

incPg  duty. 

Dollan. 

Dollaxa. 

Dollan. 

22  40 

660,486 

95 

2,801,170 

37  00 

123,302 

75 

249,938 

78  40 

91,571 

130 

151340 

33,986  875,359  3,202,948 

The  following  statement  shows  the  annual  consumption  of  iron  in  this 
countrv,  as  per  report  made  to  the  Convention  of  Manu^Eictures  of  Iron, 
lately  held  in  Philadelphia : 

4 

In  1830  there  was  made  at  202  farnaoes, 15,348  tons. 

Of  which  was  made  into  castings, • • 28,273    *< 

127,075    «* 
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Which  rendered  into  bars  at  28  cwt  per  ton  would  jield,... 90,768  tons. 

There  was  made  of  bloomed  iron,* ....• 5,853  ** 

Total  bar  iron  made  annually  in  the  United  States, 96,621  ** 

Annual  consumption  of  bar  iron  in  the  United  States, •  • . .  .130,007  ** 

Besides  what  is  made  from  the  blast  furnaces  into  castings, 28,273  '* 

Iron  consumed  in  the  United  States  annually,.  •  •  •  • 158,280  *' 


STATEMENT  A. 
PrieeB  of  Iron  m  England ,  taken  from  the  Invoieee  of  the  importers  in  JVew  York, 


FLAT. 

jLouvue, 

sqXTARE. 

TSARS. 

Common 
use. 

Commoo 
•ise. 

« 

k 

1 

i 

Common. 

* 

loub 

je20     6  0 

22     6  0 

23     6  0 

27 

0  0 

19    6  0 

1806 

14     5  0 

15    5  0 

1809 

14    0  0 

15    0  0 

16     0  0 

14    0  0 

17    0  0 

1810 

13    0  0 

14    0  0 

17 

00 

13    0  0 

16    0  0 

1815 

11     0  0 

11     0  0 

11     0  0 

16 

0  0 

11     0  0 

13    0  0 

: 

1816 

10    0  0 

10    0  0 

10    0  0 

10    0  0 

12    0  0 

1819 

12    6  0 

12    6  0 

12    6  0 

12    6  0 

1820 

9  16  9 

10.    0  0 

10    6  0 

11- 

6  0 

12 

5 

11     6  0 

1821 

8  15  6 

8  15  6 

8  15  6 

9 

5  6 

11 

14 

13  13 

8  15  6 

9  15  6 

1822 

8    0  0 

8    0  0 

8   .0  0 

10 

3  0 

8     0  0 

1823 

8    4  0 

8    4  6 

8    4  6 

9 

4  6 

8     4  0 

9    4  0 

11  4  0 

1824 

9    2  0 

9    2  0 

9    2  0 

11 

6 

9     2  0 

1825 

13  15  0 

13  15  0 

14    6  0 

14    6  0 

15    6  0 

1826 

10    6  U 

10    6  0 

11     6  0 

12 

3  0 

14 

3 

10    6  0 

1827 

9  13  0 

9  13  0 

10    0  0 

11 

7 

13    7 

9  13  0 

10    7  0 

11  7  0 

Feb'ryl828 

8    9  0 

8    9  0 

8     9  0 

13    0 

8     9  0 

9  10  0 

11  0  0 

July    1828 

7     9  0 

7    9  0 

7    9  0 

7     9  0 

10  5  0 

1829 

6    0  0 

6    0  0 

6    0  0 

6     0  0 

1830 

6    0  0 

6    0  0 

6    0  0 

7 

0  0 

9 

e 

11    0 

6    0  0 

1831 

<5  10  0 
I  to  X6. 

|same 

same 

6  10  0 
to£1. 

4 

9 

0 

11    0 

55  10 
ttoJe6. 

The  above  prices  are  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  sterlin^^,  per  ton. 

In  1806,  the  difference  between  common  sizes  and  half  inch,  was  nearly  £1  ster- 
ling per  ton.  It  required  twenty-five  years  to  bring  it  down  to  the  present  difference 
of  about  one  pound. 

B.  B.  HowKu;*,  Esq.  : 

Sir— I  have'  the  honour  to  hand  you  the  following  prices  of  iron  in  Sweden,  from 
1S15  to  1831 ;  and  you  may  consider  the  Russian  new  sable  was  at  the  same  prices, 
and  P.  S.  I.  at  20s.  sterling,  per  ton,  higher,  at  the  same  periods. 

Yours,  &c.  N.  SALTUS. 


March, 1815,. . .  .£  sterling  12    0  0 

Joly, 1816, 13  10  0 

October,  ...1816, 12  10  0 

March, 1817, 13  10  0 

June, 1817, 14    0  0 

February,  ..1819, 16  10  0 

December,  .1819 13    3  0 

Jannary, . .  .1820, 14  10  0 

Jaae, 1821, 13    5  0 

September,.  1821 11  14  0 

November,.  1822, 11  10  0 

April, 1823 12    4  0 

August,....  1823, 11  10  0 

December,  .1823,.  •  • . .  • .11    0  0 

Maivh, 1824, 11    5  0 

Augurt,«...1834, 10  11  0 


September,.  1824, ..••£  sterling  10    7 

December,.  1824,..  •••.. 11    5 

April, 1825 14    3 

September,.  1825, 14  19 

June, 1826, 12    0 

July 1827, 12    9 

October, ...  1827, 13    5 

December,.  1827, 13    5 

September,.  182S, 13  15 

-  13  15 

13    9 

12  19 

12    0 

11    0 

10  10 


May/ 1829, 

June,..  ....1829,. 

September,.  1829,. 
December,  .1829,. 

April, 1830,. 

""      1831,. 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Wholesale  Prices  of  Hammered  Bar  Iron  in  the  Seaports  of  the  United  States, 


1793 dO  to  95  dollars  per  ton. 

1794, «♦        «• 

1795, "        " 

1796, "        «• 

1797, ..100  to  105 

1798, «         *' 

1799 95  to  100 

1800, "         *« 

1801, 110tQl20 

1802, 105toll0 

J803, "        '* 

1804 "        " 

1805 "        " 

1806 **        " 

1807',!Ii--*-.*110toll5 

1S08, ««        " 
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STATEMENT  B. 

Showing  the  effects  of  a  tariff  of  protoetioD  on  the  article  of  iron  at  Pittsburgh  and 
Cincinnati  :— 

In  the  years  1818,  '19  and  '20,  bar  iron  in  Pittsburgh  sold  at  from  190  to  200  dollars 
per  ton.    Now  the  price  is  100  dollars  per  ton. 

In  the  same  year,  boiler  iron  was  350  dollars  per  ton.    Now  at  140  dollars  per  ton. 

Sheet  iron  was  but  little  made  in  those  years,  and  sold  for  18  dollars  per  cwt    Now 
made  in  abundance  and  sold  at  8i  dollars  per  cwt. 

Hoop  iron,  under  same  circumstances,  was  then  250  dollars,  and  is  now  130  dollars. 

Axes  were  then  24  dollars  per  dozen,  and  are  now  12  dollars. 

Scythes  are  now  50  per  cent,  lower  than  they  were  then — as  are  spades  and  shovels. 

Iron  hoes  were  in  those  years  9  dollars  per  dozen.  Now  a  very  superior  article  of 
steel  hoes  at  4  to  4  i  dollars. 

Socket  shovels  are  made  at  4|  dollars  by  the  same  individual  who,  a  few  years  ago» 
sold  them  at  12  dollars  per  dozen.  * 

Slater's  patent  stoves,  imported  from  England,  sold  in  Pittsburgh  at  350  to  400  dollars. 
A  much  superior  article  is  now  made  there  and  sold  for  125  to  150  dollars. 

English  vices  then  sold  for  20  to  22i  cents  per  lb. ;  now  a  superior  article  is  sold  at 
10  to  lOi 

Brazier's  rod  in  1824  were  imported,  and  cost  14  cents  per  lb.,  or  $313  GO  per  ton. 
Now  supplied  to  any  amount  of  i  to  3-8  diameter,  at  9130  per  ton. 

Steam  engines  have  fallen  in  price  since  1823,  one-half,  and  they  have  one-half 
more  work  on  them. 

The  engine  at  the  Union  Rolling  Mill,  (Pittsburgh,)  in  1819,  cost  $11,000— a  much 
superior  one  of  130  horse  power,  for  Slifo  Mill,  cost,  in  1826,  $3,000. 

In  1830,  there  were  maae  in  Pittsburgh  one  hundred  steam  engin€S. 

In  1831,  one  hundred  and  fifty  will  be  made,  averaging  $2,000 ;  or  $300,000  in  that 
article  alone. 

A  two  horse  power  engine  costs  250  dollars;  six  horse,  500  dollars;  eight  to  nine 
horse,  700  dollars.    These  last  are  the  prices  delivered  and  put  up. 

At  least  600  tons  of  iron  made  in  Pittsburgh  are  manufactured  into  other  articles  be- 
fore it  leaves  the  city^from  steam  engines,  of  the  largest  size,  down  to  a  three|>enny  nail. 

Eight  rolline  and  slitting  mills,  of  the  largest  power,  are  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh ; 
five  of  which  have  been  erected  since  1828. 

Thirty-ei|;ht  new  furnaces  have  been  erected  since  1824  in  the  western  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  that  part  of  Kentucky  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  most  of  them 
fince  1828.    The  quantity  of  iron  rolled  at  Pittsburgh  was  in 

1828, tons,  3,291  19  0  0 

1829 • 6,217  17  0  0 

1830, 9,282    2  00 

Beidg  an  increase  of  nearly  200  per  cent,  in  two  years. 

The  above  facts  were  furnished  by  members  of  the  Committee  residing  at  Pittsburgh* 
who  vouch  for  their  accuracy. 
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One  fact  there  itated,  snggeBts  the  following  remarks  to  the  Committee : 
To  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
■object  of  iron,  ia  appended,  among  other  papers,  one  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  **  it 
it  now  ascertained  tnat  the  superiority  of  England  orer  France  ia  entirely  due  to  the 
cheapness  of  iron :  a  six  horse  steam  engine,  for  instance,  in  France,  costs  on  the 
average,  at  least  500  doilara  mare  tKan  in  England,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  iron 
in  Great  Britain.    It  ia  sHll  dearer  in  the  United  States  than  in  France." 

Here  it  is  asserted  that  a  six  horse  power  steam  engine  costs  500  dollars  more  in 
France  than  it  does  in  England,  and  that  it  is  still  dearer  in  the  United  States  than  in 
France.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  in  the  United  States,  at  Pittsburgh,  a  steam  engine 
of  that  power,  can  be  put  up,  ready  for  action,  for  the  identical  sum  of  500  dollars. 

Prices  of  Iron  at  Cincinnati, 
In  1814  to  1818,  bar  iron  200  to  380  dollars  per  ton  ;  now  100, 105, 110.    The  fall 
in  prices  has  been  nearly ^as  follows : 


1826,  bar  iron,  assorted,  125  to  135  dollars. 

1827,  ««  *«        120  to  130     " 

1828,  •*  "        115  to  125      « 


1829,  bar  iron,  ass'ted,  112i  to  122i  dollars. 

1830,  "  "      100  to  110       " 

1831,  "  «      100  to  110       " 


Castings,  including  hollow  ware,  1814  to  1818, 120  to  130  dollars  per  ton;  present 
price  60  to  65,  and  the  quality  much  improved. 

STATEMENT  C. 

The  duties  on  iron  imported  into  the  United  States,  were,  1804  to  1S12, 15  per 
cent. ;  double  war  duties  trom  1812  to  1816.  In  1816,  duties,  rolled  iron  30  dollars 
per  ton ;  hammered,  9  dollars.  The  law  of  1816,  fixing  the  duties  at  these  rates, 
ruined  jnany  of  the  nfanufacturers  and  compelled  them  to  abandon  their  works.  By 
act  of  April  20, 1818^  the  duty  on  hammered  iron  was  raised  to  15  dollars.  This,  in 
some  measure,  revived  the  manufacture,  and  many,  who  had  abandoned,  resumed  their 
operations.  The  foreign  manufacturer,  to  keep  possession  of  the  market,  offered  his 
iron  at  a  less  price ;  so  that  there  was  an  actual  decline  here.  In  1824  t)ie  duty  on 
hammered  iron  was  raised  to  18  dollars,  and  in  1828,  to  $22  40.  These  additions  to 
the  duty  had  no  permanent  effect  in  raising  the  price.  The  foreign  manufacturer 
ooold  not  advance  his  prices  beyond  those  of  1824,  because  the  American  iron  maker 
supplied  the  market  at  those  rates ;  and  iron,  at  a  duty  of  $22  40,  sells  at  less  than  it 
did  at  one  of  9  dollars.  The  foreign  mani^acturer  ha<i  been  compelled  to  take  the 
additional  duties  from  his  profits ;  and  these  deductions  from  his  pronts  hare  been  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  without  adding  to  the  price  paid  by  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operation  of  the  additional  duty  levied  since  1818  on 
hammered  iron  idone : 

Tons.  Duties. 

1818,  imported  of  hammered  iron, •  •  .13,931 208,950  dollars. 

1819,  «  "  "  16,160 242,394      " 

1820,  «  "  •«  19,531 272,877      «« 

1821,  "  "  *'  15,374 230,413       " 

1822,  ««  "  "  26,273 378,641       " 

1823,  "  «  "  29,014 435,210 

1824,  «  «*  "  21,298 383,364 

1825,  **  «  "  23,085 428,490      " 

1826,  **  "  "  23,837 427,066 


<c 
cc 


« 


1827,  «*  «'  **  21,718 390,924 

1828,  ««  «  «•  ,.33,155 663,100 

1829,  *«  •*  •*  29,202 654,141 

1830,  ^  "  ''  estimated,*.... 29,202 ....654,141      " 


Tons 301,880        =         5,369,711 

at  $9,  the  rate  per  law  of  1816 2,716,920 

Gain  in  the  treaeury,  at  the  expense  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,..  .2,652,791 


« 


*  Since  ascertained  30,973  tons,  of  which  only  439  tons  were  British.  The  small 
amoQDt  of  the  latter  importation,  is  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  bad  quality  of 
English  iron,  as  stated  in  sobseouent  pages,  and  of  its  unfitness  for  the  usual  purposes 
to  which  hammered  iron  is  applied.    All  such  iron  pays  the  same  duty. 

Permanent  Committee. 
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STATEMENT  D. 

The  following  calcalations  were  made  by  Hurdman  Phillins  and  George  Valentine, 
Esquirea»  and  are  derired  from  the  average  returna  aubmitted  to  the  Committee,  from 
two  counties,  (thoae  most  ezlensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Penn* 
■ylvania,)  namely,  Centre  and  Huntingdon,  and  have  been  carefully  verified  by  a 
comparison  with' returns  fVom  73  furnaces, and  132  forges. 

For  each  ton  of  bar  iron  and  castings  made,  the  foUowing  agricultural  produce  is 
found  to  be  consumed : 

20  bushels  wheat  and  rye,  average  at 75  cents, .$15  00 

57lb8.pork, «<        5     «     «  2  85 

43  <*   beef, «        4      '*     172 

10  '<   butter '<        12i    *'     1  25 

2  bushels  potatoes, '<        30      "     60 

itonhay, *<        7      *•     3  50 

For  every  ten  tons  of  bar  iron  one  horse  is  employed  one  whole  year,  worth 

$100 ;  and  experience  shows  that  the  mortality  among  horses  so  employed  is 

per  annum  one  in  seven,  and  constitutes  a  charge,  per  ton,  of •  • .  1  43 

For  fruit  and  vegetables,  of  which  no  return  has  t>een  made,  we  feel  justified 

in  putting  down • •••••••• •••.•••• •  •  •  •  •  1  00 

$27  35 
Which,  multiplied  by  the  quantity  of  bar  iron  and  castings,  will  rive  the  sum  of 
3,415,850  dollars,  paid  by  the  iron  manu&cturers  and  those  employed  by  them,  to  the 
farmers. 


Remarks  on  the  Manufacture  of  Iron, 

And  particularly  on  a  new  Paieni  for  iheuie  of  the  GrOBet  e$capmgJrom 

the  Fumacei. 

The  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  iron  trade,  and  the  hope  that 
the  present  tariff  will  remain  the  permanent  policy  of  our  Government, 
are  attracting  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  this  most  important  branch  of 
national  industry.  The  immense  sum  invested  in  the  manu&cture  of  iron 
in  Great  Britain,  attracted  to  it  while  that  trade  was  enjoying  a  more 
liberal  protection  there,  than  it  has  ever  had  in  the  United  States,  is  an 
important  cause,  apart  from  the  possession  of  greater  natural  advantages, 
of  the  ability  of  the  British  iron  master  to  undersell  every  other. 

Every  addition  of  capital,  therefore,  invested  in  the  manufecture  of  iron 
in  this  country,  is  a  further  guarantee  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  Great  Britain,  even  under  a 
reduced  tariff.  Meanwhile,  the  coal  and  iron  mines  are  being  thoroughly 
developed ;  a  more  perfect  system  of  mining  is  introduced ;  the  avenues 
leading  to  the  coal  and  iron  districts  are  multiplied  and  improved ; 
instance  *the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  which  under  the  law  passed  by  the  late  session  of  the  Maryland 
Legislature,  will  undoubtedly  be  very  soon  completed  to  Cumberland ;  the 
Reading  Rail  Road,  with  its  double  track  and  numerous  lateral  roads, 
leading  right  into  the  heart  of  the  sreat  Schuylkill  coal  and  iron  region ; 
then  its  powerful  competitor,  the  Schuylkill  Canal,  which  is  just  about  to 
be  enlarged  so  as  to  admit  boats  of  two  hundred  tons  burthen,  whereby  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  coal  and  iron  will  be  considerably  reduced  below 
the  present  prices ;  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  Morris 
Canal,  to  admit  six^  ton  boats,  by  which  the  Lehigh  coal  and  iron  r^on 
is  brought  much  closer  to  market,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
there,  as  well  as  from  the  great  iron  district  of  New  Jersey,  materially 
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redaced.  AU  these,  we  say,  are  strong  evidences  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
importance  of  the  coal  and  iron  trade,  while  at  the  same  time  they  cannot 
but  serve  as  farther  inducements  for  capitalists  to  invest  in  an  industry  no 
longer  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  them,  but  which  the  improved 
means  of  inter-communication  has  made  of  ready  access,  so  that  capital- 
ists are  enabled  frequently  to  visit  the  scene  of  their  investments. 

But  as  important,  if  not  even  more  so,  than  the  above,  is  the  &ct,  that 
the  numher  of  workmen  and  labourers  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  is  daily  increasing,  although  still  by  no  means  so  abundant  as  could 
be  desired ;  and  further,  that  more  skill  and  science  i^  being  directed 
towards  this  subject.  As  evidence  of  this,  we  have  the  important  improve* 
ments  that  have  heen  introduced  within  the  last  two  years,  in  the  manu* 
facture  of  iron.  Foremost  amongst  these,  is  the  application  of  the  waste 
gases  escaping  out  of  the  tops  of  the  blast  frumaces,  either  to  the  heating 
of  the  steam  hollers  of  the  blowing  enmnes,  or  to  the  processes  of  refining 
and  puddling,  instead  of  other  fuel.  This  invention  originated  in 
Germany,  but  for  its  introduction  into  the  United  States  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Detmold.  We  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Patent  Office  for 
1844,  the  following  mention  of  this  improvement  :'— 

*^  The  use  of  the  gases  escaping  from  the  furnaces,  illustrates  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  the  gradual  progress  of  inventions,  and  the  dependance  of 
the  useful  arts  on  the  progress  of  science.  The  first  step  was  to  apply  the 
gases  which  escape  from  the  furnaces  in  a  highly  heated  state,  by  con- 
ducting them  through  the  flues  of  boilers,  and  thus  generate  steam ;  and 
when  subsequently  the  heated  blast  was  introduced,  these  gases  were 
employed  to  heat  the  air  in  its  passa^  to  the  furnace.  When  chemical 
science,  however,  turned  its  searchmg  and  analytical  inquiries  to  this 
branch  of  the  arts,  new  light  was  thrown  upon  it,  and  the  practical  man 
was  soon  taught  that  these  gases,  instead  of  being  pure  products  of  com- 
bustion, and  nonnsombustible  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  are  carbonic  oxide  and 
carburetted  hydrogen,  combustible  gases ;  and  that  for  ages  the  iron  master 
had  been  wasting  unmense  quantities  of  fiiel,  in  the  form  of  invisible  gases 
and  smoke. 

'^  That  at  once  opened  another  field  to  the  inventor ;  he  directed  his 
attention  to  the  condition  under  which  these  gases  escape,  and  found  that 
they  could  be  taken  from  the  furnace  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to 
unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the  two  are  brought  in 
contact,  and  thus  to  inflame  or  bum,  and  give  out  an  amount  of  heat  far 
beyond^hat  of  its  temperature  when  it  escaped  from  the  furnace.  Means 
were  then  contrived  for  conducting  and  burning  these  gases  in  the  other 
fonmces  to  be  heated.  This  important  invention  is  being  introduced  in 
our  furnaces,  and  will  produce  an  important  change." 

Further  on,  the  writer  of  the  above  Report  expresses  the  ^^  opinion  that 
the  application  of  the  escaping  gases  for  the  refining  processes,  will  enable 
the  iron  master  to  produce,  suter  a  little  experience,  iron  of  the  best 
quality  with  the  Anthracite." 

Carrying  out  the  same  principle  of  this  invention,  Mr.  Detmold  has,  by 
his  further  improvements  in  the  construction  and  working  of  furnaces, 
perfected  the  application  of  Anthracite  to  all  the  various  processes  of 
manufacturing  bsur  iron,  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  which,  viz :  the 
refining  process,  this  fuel  had  never  before  been  successfully  applied ;  and 
has  e£»cted  thereby^  at  the  same  time,  a  most  important  economy  in  fuel| 
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as  well  as  in  iron.     We  again  resort  to  the  Report  of  ibe  Patent  Office  for 
1845,  for  the  following  notice  of  this  great  improvement : — 

'^  In  my  last  Report  I  alluded  to  the  important  results  hrought  ahout  by 
the  use  of  the  gases  escaping  from  smelting  and  other  furnaces,  as  a  fuel 
by  the  admixture  of  these  with  atmospheric  air.  A  modification  of  this 
important  invention  was  patented  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1842 ;  and 
as  it  has  since  been  reduced  to  successful  practice,  I  deem  it  important  to 
the  iron  interests  to  call  public  attention  to  it.  The  improvement  is 
applicable  to  all  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  is  intended  to  remove  defects 
which  have  been  known  to  exist  ever  since  the  rcUianale  of  the  process 
was  understood.  When  a  fresh  charge  of  coal  is  put  on  the  grate,  a  large 
portion  of  the  heat  becomes  latent,  in  gasefying  the  coal  preparatory  to  its 
ignition;  which  gases  thus  evolved,  are  mostly  combustible,  and  not 
being  supplied  wim  oxygen,  escape  from  the  chimney  in  an  unconsumed 
state — ^thus  wasting  zteat  quantities  of  fuel ;  and  when  the  gases  have 
been  distilled,  and  the  coal  is  in  an  incandescent  state  on  the  bars,  the 
blast  supplies  too  much  oxygen,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  iron, 
oxidizes  and  wastes  it.  To  remove  these  difficulties,  the  fire  chamber  of 
reverberatoiy  furnaces  is  made  of  such  depth  as  always  to  have  a  very 
thick  stratum  of  coal  upon  the  grate,  which  fuel  is  converted  into  com- 
bustible gases  by  a  blast  or  current  of  air,  forced  into  a  closed  ash-pit  under 
the  grate  ;  and  in  combining  with  this  gas-generating  chamber  apd  furnace 
an  arrangement  of  blow-pipes,  or  other  convenient  apparatus,  through 
which  heated  atmospheric  air  is  to  be  forced,  by  means  of  any  ordinary 
blowing  machine,  into  the  said  gases,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  their 
combustion  in  passing  to.  the  chamber  of  the  funiace  containing  the  iron, 
where  the  heat  is  to  be  applied.  In  this  way,  all  the  gases,  instead  of 
escaping  as  heretofore,  are  consumed  in  the  inmiediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  iron,  where  the  heat  is  required,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric 
air  is  not  permitted  to  act  injuriously  upon  the  iron  whilst  heating  it." 

We  learn  that  this  system  is  already  very  generally  adopted  here  by  the 
iron  masters,  and  every  where  with  the  most  favourable  results.  It  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  use  of  Anthracite,  but  may  also  be  employed 
with  equal  advantage  to  bituminous  coals  ;  and  we  learned  lately,  firom  an 
eminent  iron  master  in  Baltimore,  that  Mr.  D.  is  now  engaged  in 
experiments  for  applying  his  improvement  to  the  use  of  dried  wood, 
which,  if  successful,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  be  productive 
of  even  more  important  results  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  United 
States,  than  its  application  to  Anthracite  coal.  • 

Several  other  inventions,  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel, 
have  been  patented  in  the  United  States  ;  but  as  they  have  not  yet  been 
reduced  to  practice,  we  refrain  from  noticing  them  until  practical  expe- 
rience shall  have  established  their  value  to  the  public. 


From  the  London  Mining  Jonranl,  Ifarch  15,  lS4Sw 

THE  IRON  TRADE. 

There  never  was,  perhaps,  a  period,  since  the  manufacture  of  iron 
assumed  any  degree  of  importance  in  this  country,  in  which  the  prospects 
of  long  continued  prosperity  in  this  great  branch  of  our  staple  trade,  were 
based  on  such  certain  anticipations  as  at  the  present  moment.  The  years 
of  high  prices  and  consequent  prosperity  were  1817, 1818, 1825,and  1836, 
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in  wbieh  the  prices  of  pig  iron  were  upon  an  average  of  ;£9,  iPlS,  and 
£7  10«.,  r^pectively ;  but  the  uses  to  which  iron  was  put  at  those  periods^ 
do  not  appear  to  have  borne  out  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  great  advance 
in  prices  which  were  then  obtained.     Until  1836,  railways^  for  which  so 
many  thousands  of  tons  are  required,  were  ahnost  unknown  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  and  the  many  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  were  either  Little 
understood  or  very  sparingly  adopted.     Thus  fire  proof  buildings,  and  the 
general  introduction  of  iron  into  both  public  edifices,  and  private  houses 
and  mansions,  which  cany  off  so  large  a  quantity  of  our  present  supply, 
were  little  known  a  few  years  ago  ;  but  the  great  feature  at  present  is  the 
employment  of  iron  in  ship  building — that  is,  constructing  both  steam  and 
suling  vessels  entirely  of  iron.     On  a  careful  examination,  the  building  of 
iron  vessels  does  not  appear  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature,  from  the  following 
fects  which  came  under  the  writer's  own  observation.     Seven  years  ago, 
four  sailing  vessels  were  built  for  a  company  trading  from  an  out  port  to 
London.     Three  oi  them  were  built  of  wood,  and  one  was  constructed  of 
iron.     At  the  dissolution  of  the  company  last  year,  these  vessels  were  sold 
— ^the  three  wood  ones  bringing  one  half  their  original  cost,  while  the  iron 
one  was  found  to  have  suffered  so  little,  and  to  have  cost  so  small  a  sum 
in  repairs,  that  she  was  sold  for  very  nearly  the  precise  sum  of  her  first 
cost.     These  facts,  among  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  give  such  a 
character  to  iron  vessels,  and  are  beginning  to  be  so  well  understood  and 
apfM'eciated,  that  there  is  hardly  an  iron  ship  building  yard  in  the  kingdom 
that  is  not  fully  employed,  and  where  inquiries  for  iron  vessels  are  not 
daily  being  made ;  and  they  justify  our  opinion,  that  within  a  few  years 
there  wini)e  no  vessels  constructed  of  any  other  material. 

Govemznent  seems  so  fully  convinced  of  their  superiority  over  timber 
frigates  that  many  are  now  being  constructed  of  iron  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Birkenhead,  and  Glasgow,  for  public  service,  and  the  late  increase  in  the 
navy  estimates  seems  to  point  out  still  further  additions  to  our  war  steam 
vessels. 

The  cotton  trade,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  takes  about  one-sixth 
of  the  iron  made  in  this  country  annually  in  maclunery,  arising  from  the 
ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  steam  engines,  boilers,  new  mills,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  new  and  improved  looms,  &c.,  &c.,  for  the  old.  But  the  number 
of  new  mills  at  present  in  course  of  erection  exceeds  any  former  period, 
and  of  c(Arse,  must  increase  the  average  quantity  of  iron  to  be  consumed  in 
this  branch  of  our  trade.  Agriculture  also  requires  considerable  supplies, 
-which  must  this  year,  and  for  many  succeeding  ones  be  greatly  increased, 
trora  the  improvements  that  are  taking  place  in  agricultiual  machinery. 

If  to  these  circumstances  be  added  the  extra  demands  for  an  increasing 
population,  not  only  in  point  of  numbers,  but  in  wealth  and  general  pros- 
perity, it  must  be  admitted  that  a  greater  amount  of  iron  will  be  required, 
Doth  in  this  and  other  countries,  than  has  ever  yet  been  known. 

It  has  been  ur^ed  that  high  prices  of  any  article  will  soon  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  production  of  that  commodity.  This,  in  most 
cfloes,  is  true  ;  b^t  it  will  not  fully,  and  at  all  events,  will  not  immediately, 
i^Iy  to  iron,  for  the  erection  of  new  furnaces,  and  machinery,  the  sinking 
of  new  coal  mines,  and  the  forming  of  railways  to  bring  the  minerals  to 
the  point  at  which  they  are  required,  involve  so  large  a  quantity  of  iron, 
BS  to  render  it  scarcer  for  the  time.  Another  cause  which  tends  to 
diminish  the  production  of  iron,  while  high  prices  prevail,  is  the  advance 
Tot.  i,r-KO.  1.  6 
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of  wages  to  workmen,  always  incident  to  prosperous  times ;  for  a  miner 
will  work  six  days  a  week  when  he  earns  2«.  per  day ;  bat  only  three  w 
four  days,  when  he  gets  4«.  or  5t.  per  day. 

The  great  demand  for  labour,  in  the  forming  of  new  lines  of  raihray,  in 
tonnelling  and  embanking,  will  also  draw  from  the  iron  districts  a  large 
amount  of  population,  which  would  otherwise  haye  been  employed  in  the 
kindred  branch  of  mining. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  some  interest,  in  the  present  state  of  the  iron 
trade,  to  attempt  to  reduce  to  figures  the  amount  of  iron  likely  to  be  made 
and  consumed  in  the  present  year ;  and  Yrith  some  labour,  assisted  by 
practical  men,  the  following  table  has  been  drawn  up : — 


Tom.     # 

ig  iron  prodacad  in  England  and  Wales  in  1844, S50/)00 

fon  prodaced  in  Scotland,  1844, 354,000 


Total  for  Great  Britain,  1844, M10,000 

iAdd  for  increase  induced  for  high  prices  in  1845,.  •• ••• .120,000 

Total  for  1845, 1,330,000 

JSMmtUed  ConnanpHonfar  1845. 
9000  miles  of  railways,  to  be  made  in  1845  and  1846— say,  half  in  1845,  contracted  for. 


1000  miles  of  railway,  250  tons  per  mile  for  rails..  ••••.•••• 250,000 

Add  for  loss  of  one-fifth,  in  converting  pig  iron  to  rails, *•• .50,000 

1000  miles  of  railway  require,  of  chairs,. . • .70,000 

Add  loss  in  manufacture,  5  per  cent.,. 3,500 

Iron  required  for  railways  in  progress,  and  passed  in  1844 1 50,000 

Iron  for  wagons,  stations,  engines,  tanks,  &c.,  computed  from  inspection  ^ 
of  railway  companies'  accounts,  that  each  mile  of  railway  requires  300  /     m^^  ^^^ 
tons  per  mile  above  the  weight  of  permanent  rails  and  chairs— 1000  miles  f     ^^^^^^ 
will  then  give,.,.  •• ..J 

Szport  in  1844, 460,000  tons— say,  from  the  increase  of  railways  abroad,  and  >    fsntwyyi 
theremiasion  of  duties  on  iron  by  seme  of  the  Continental  States,  it  will  be, )    ^'^^^^MM 

General  consumption  of  iron  in  Great  Britain,  (exclusive  of  railways.)  in  ^ 
bar  iron,  castings,  water  and  gas  pipes,  in  steam  engines,  and  the  whole  L   480,000 
hardware  of  the  country, ^ 

Total, l.....« ...« ,..1,803,500 

If  this  statement  is,  in  any  way,  near  the  truth,  we  shall  have  a  defi- 
ciency of  nearly  500,000  tons  of  iron,  which  must  cause  the  suspensiott 
of  many  great  public  works.  It  is  possible,  that  from  the  exertions  of  our 
iron  masters,  a  greater  quantity  may  be  produced  than  1,330,000  tons  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  materially  greater  than  what  has  been  computed. 

Under  any  circumstances,  howeyer,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  iroo 
trade  is  more  {wosp^rous,  and  that  its  present  flourishing  state  is  not  only 
certain  of  being  permanent  for  some  years,  but  more  likely  to  increase 
than  at  any  former  period. 


VIRGINIA    AND    NEW    ENGLAND 

COMPARED. 


From  the  dawn  of  her  existence  as  a  Colony,  through  erery  stage  of 
her  subsequent  progress,  as  a  provincial  or  independent  territory,  the  State 
of  Virginia  has  been  inhabited  by  a  people  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture.  When  discovered  and  colonized  by  Englishmen,  the  region 
BOW  comprised  in  Virginia,  and  familiarly  called  ^^  the  Ancient  Dominion,^ 
was  one  continued,  dense,  and  very  partially  broken  forest.  A  few  savage 
tribes  were  found  along  the  tide  waters,  but  the  interior  was  scarcely 
inhabited,  even  by  savages.  The  lapse  of  a  few  years  only  was  required 
to  cause  die  feeble  Indian  inhabitants,  after  several  struggles  for  existence, 
to  disappear  before  the  European  emigrants,  who,  disappointed  in  their 
searches  after  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  soon  turned  tneir  attention  to 
planting  as  their  sole  occupation.  English  capital  was  not  wanting  to 
encourage  the  early  adventurers.  Efforts  at  first  were  made  to  introduce 
the  culture  of  silk  and  the  vine,  but  these  requiring  much  care  and  profes- 
sional knowledge,  were  unsuited  to  aa  infant  Colony,  although  the  climate 
and  soil  were  well  adapted  to  those  products.  Tobacco,  a  plant  which 
Virginia  was  found  to  yield  of  a  fine  quality,  soon  supplied  the  deside- 
ratum  of  a  resource  firom  whence  the  friends  of  the  Colony  in  England 
could  obtain  returns  for  their  capital.  This  article  therefore  became  the 
great  staple  com^nodity  of  Virginia,  forming  -the  principal  article  of  export 
until  the  American  Revolution.  Since  that  period  the  planters  have  turned 
their  attention  more  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  other 
grains,  as  well  as  other  products  of  agriculture. 

None  of  the  North  American  Colonies  settled  by  British  emigrants,  it  is 
believed  presented  greater  advantages  to  agriculturists  than  Virginia.  It 
lies  between  those  parallels  of  latitude  which  include  the  finest  clfknate  on 
the  old  continent — Morocco,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Sicily,  Naples, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Spain.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  notes  on  Virginia, 
observes,  that  proceeding  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  westwardly,  the 
climate  becomes  colder,  tiU  you  reach  the  sumiAit  of  the  Alleghany  ridge. 
Thence  descending  to  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  tempe- 
rature increases,  and  to  such  an  extept  that  the  climate  is  several  degrees 
warmer  in  that  valley  than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
With  regard  to  the  productions  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Jefierson  says,  "  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  are  the  articles  either  of  necessity,  comfort,  or  luxury 
which  we  cannot  raise,  as  everything  hardier  than  me  olive  and  as  hardy 
as  the  fig  may  be  raised  here  in  the  open  air."  Mr.  Darby  remarks, 
''that  though  the  soil  increases  in  fertility  advancing  from  the  seaboard, 
still  density  of  population  is  in  a  near  ratio  to  proximity  to  the  place  of 
original  settlement  on  James  River.  If  we  make  every  just  allowance 
for  the  space  actually  occupied  by  mountains,  and  other  unproductive 
tracts,  still  there  would  remain  50,000  square  miles,  at  least,  capaUe  of 
rastaining  a  mean  distributive  population,  equal  to  any  one  of  the  best 
inhabited  of  its  existing  counties,  say  Henrico,  including  the  dty  (tf  JEUcb- 
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mond.  Such  a  ratio  would  give  Virginia  upwards  of  five  millions  of 
inhabitantSy  a  number  hi  below  the  number  which  it  could  support." 
Another  writer  (Mr.  Flint)  in  describing  Vii^inia,  says :  "this  State  is 
traversed  by  so  many  considerable  streams,  that  pursue  parallel  courses 
through  the  level  Atiantic  belt,  and  the  navigation  of  these  streams  has 
been  so  much  improved  by  artificial  means,  that  most  of  the  transport  of 
the  State  is  by  water,  and  conmierce  is  in  this  way  brought  to  the  doors 
of  the  people.  To  the  productions  conunon  to  the  northern  and  middle 
States,  this  State  adds  the  sweet  potato,  the  finest  tobacco,  and  in  the 
southern  parts  cotton  as  a  crop.  The  productions  of  the  north  and  the 
south,  apples  and  wheat ;  cotton  and  tobacco  meet  here,  as  in  Tennessee, 
in  the  western  country.  The  temperature,  soil  and  circumstances,  are 
supposed  to  be  favorable  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  cultivated  grape  and 
the  silk  mulberry.  Nature  has  given  the  State  every  advantage  of  position, 
dimate,  and  navigable  rivers.'' 

A  region  thus  mghly  favoured  by  nature,  and  peopled  with  a  race  of 
formers  and  planters  principally  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  it  will  be 
admitted,  combines  the  circumstances  requisite  to  test  the  truth  of  the 
political  dogma  which  has  been  so  long  prevalent  in  Virginia,  and  incul- 
cated by  other  pn^essed  friends  of  firee  trade  in  the  United  States,  namely, 
that  agriculture,  unsupported  by  manufactures,  is  the  best  and  most  profi- 
table employment  for  the  people  of  this  countiy ;  that,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Jefierson,  "  our  workshops  should  be  in  Europe."  Although  that 
statesman  afterwards  changed  his  opinion,  and  became  convinced  that  it 
would  be  best  ^Ho  place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist." 
The  leading  politicians  of  Vir»nia  have  adhered  to  the  original  doctrine, 
and  in  this  they  are  supported  oy  the  advocates  of  free  trade  generally. 

If  the  notions  of  this  school  of  political  economists  be  correct,  in  which, 
by  the  way,  they  agree  with  all  the  old  English  writers  on  the  subject,  in 
asserting  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  mother  country  to  furnish  the 
^Colonies  with  every  article  of  manufacture  necessity  or  luxury  might  require^ 
while  it  was  best  for  the  Colonies  in  return  to  send  all  their  raw  materials, 
from  agriculture,  the  mines,  or  the  forest,  to  the  mother  country — then, 
surely,  would  Virginia,  where  the  doctrine  has  been  strictly  carried  out, 
present  an  example  of  substantial  prosperity  or  improvement,  which  might 
challenge  comparison. 

Where  then  shall  we  look  for  a  section  of  the  United  States,  possessing 
no  advantages  in  priority  bf  time  of  settlement,  in  extent  of  territory,  in 
physical  resources,  in  navigable  waters,  in  climate,  in  natural  position,  or 
governmental  protection ;  and  where  other  industrial  pursuits  have  been 
mingled  with  those  of  agriculture  ?  Fortunately  such  a  territory  is  found 
in  the  six  Eastern  States,  usually  called  New  Enaland. 

The  first  settlement  in  Virginia  was  commenced  in  1607,  at  Jamestown, 
while  the  first  Colony  planted  in  New  England  was  a  few  years  afterwards, 
viz,  in  1620,  at  Plymouth.  Both  sections  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  nearly  of  the  same  age  in  point  of  settiement,  both  were  settled  by 
Englishmen,  and  there  is  a  striking  similarity  in  extent  of  territory.  Mr. 
Martin,  a  Vurginia  geographer,  states  the  area  of  Virginia  at  65,624  square 
miles ;  Mr.  Darby  says, "  the  area  of  this  State  is  usually  underrated,  as  by 
a  earful  measurement  by  the  rhombs,  the  superfices  are  within  a  fraction 
of  70,000  square  miles."  (The  area  of  England  and  Wales  is  but  57,812  ; 
Scotland,  26,016 ;  and  Ireland,  31,874  square  miles.) 
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The  area  of  the  New  Elngland  States  is  thus  giyen  hy  the  best  authori- 
ties, yiz : — 

SquflM  mIIm.  Acres. 

Maine 30,000  19,200»000 

New  Hampshire,. ..••••• » •....9,280  5,939,200 

VermoDtv « 10,212  6,535,680 

Massacbusettfl, 7,500  4^00,000 

Rhode  Island, 1,360  870,400 

Connecticat, 4,674  2,991,360 

Total, 63,026  40,336,640 

It  is  thus  shown  that  Virginia  is  superior  to  New  England  in  extent  of 
territoiy ;  the  advantage  must  also  be  conceded  to  her  in  climate,  in 
fiartility  of  soil,  in  the  yariety  of  agricultural  productions,  in  her  natural 
position,  in  the  extent  of  internal  navigation,  thus  affording  avenues  to 
market,  with  equal  facilities  for  foreign  or  domestic  commerce.  It  might 
also  be  shown  tnat  Virginia  possesses  great  advantages  for  manujbcturing, 
and  that  in  minerals  she  is  superior  to  any  other  State.  ^^  Few  countries," 
says  Martin,  ^'possess  greater  advantages  than  Virginia  for  success  in 
manufacturing ;  she  has  labour  cheap  and  abundant,  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  fuel,  and  idmost  unlimited  water  power."  ^'  In  minerals  and  fossils," 
says  Flint,  '^  Virginia  is  considered  the  richest  State  in  the  Union. 
Quarries  of  the  most  beautifol  marble  and  freestone,  blue  limestone,  pit 
coal,  and  iron  ore,  are  found  in  inexhaustible  abundance,  and  in  places  too 
numerous  to  be  designated.  Black  lead,  lead  ore,  rock  crystal,  amethysts, 
and  emeralds,  are  discovered.  Porcelain  clay  and  chalk  are  common, 
and  almost  all  the  useful  fossils.  The  extensive  belt  of  hill  and  moun- 
tainous country,  in  which  gold  is  found  in  every  form,  commences  in 
thb  State,  nearly  in  the  midland  regions,  and  extends  S.  W.  many  hun- 
dred miles." 

We  have  alluded  to  these  natural  resources  of  Virginia,  to  show  her 
capabilities  of  employing  a  large  population  in  manufacturing  and  mining, 
and  thus  diversify  the  mdustrial  pursuits  of  her  inhabitants ;  but  it  is 
not  here  our  purpose  to  point  out  advantages  which  it  is  the  policy  of 
Virginia  statesmen,  of  the  free  trade  school,  to  suffer  to  remain  dormant, 
and  obtain  supplies  for  their  own  wants  fipom  the  products  of  European 
mines  and  manufactures — payment  being  made  for  the  same  in  such  of  the 
jHPoducts  of  the  soil  of  Virginia  as  it  may  please  Europeans  to  take,  and 
subject  to  such  duties  and  restrictions  as  those  transatlantic  countries  may 
impose. 

The  early  Colonists  of  New  England  were  favoured  with  a  less  genial 
climate,  and  generally  a  less  fertile  soil,  than  their  brethren  of  Virginia ; 
but  by  turning  their  attention,  in  addition  to  agricultural  employments,  to 
the  fisheries,  to  traffic,  and  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians,  to  the  lumber 
and  provision  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of 
those  islands,  and  to  domestic  manufactures,  this  diversity  of  industrial 
pursuits  soon  more  than  compensated  for  the  physical  disadvantages  under 
which  they  labour.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  population  of  New  England, 
in  1701,  was  estimated  atl20,000,  while  that  of  Virginia  was  but  40,000. 
In  1749,  New  England  was  stated  to  contain  385,000  souls,  and  Virginia 
85,000.  Edmund  Burke,  in  a  work  published  in  1757.  estimates  the 
population  of  Virginia  at  between  60  and  70,000  whites,  and  nearly  100,000 
slaves. 
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The  physical  strength  of  the  Colonies  was  shown  during  the  ReTolu- 
tion.  From  1775  to  1783,  inclusive,  New  England  furnished  118^251 
Continental  soldiers,  and  29,334  militia  ;  while  Virginia  furnished  26,678 
Continentals,  and  5,620  militia,  for  the  Revolutionary  service,  during  the 
same  period.  The  sums  allowed  by  the  United  States  for  expenditures 
by  the  several  States,  were,  to  New  England,  $35,311,340  ;  to  Virginia, 
$19,085,981. 

The  relative  condition  of  New  England  and  Virginia,  at  the  present 
time,  is  shown  by  the  following  statements.  They  present  a  comparative 
view  of  the  substantial  elements  of  prosperity,  as  weU  as  of  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement,  in  these  two  sections  of  the  United  States — ^the 
one  a  population  of  diversified  industrial  employments,  and  improving  all 
their  advantages — the  other  a  population  chiefly  agricultural,  its  manu- 
fiicturing,  mining,  and  commercial  advantages  but  partially  developed, 
importing  from  &road  a  large  proportion  of  the  manu&ctures  necessary 
fbr  the  supply  of  its  inhabitants,  and  most  of  which  could  readily  and 
advantageously  be  made  within  its  own  borders. 

CamparaHoe  niew  of  the  present  condition  of  ^ew  England  and  Virginia, 

New  Enf land.  Virglnfat . 

White  population  in  1840, '. 3,212,165  740,968 

Free  coloured,  do.      do • •      22,633  49,842 

Sl&yei,  do., 33  448,967 

Total  population  in  1840 2,234,821         1,239,797 

Persons  employed  in  Agriculture, 414,138  318,771 

do.          do.        in  Manufactures.  •• , 187,258  54,147 

do.          do.        in  Mining, 811  1,995 

do.         do.        in  Commerce,. ... • ..17,757  6,361 

do.          do.        in  Navigation, • 44,068  3,534 

do.          do.        in  Learned  Profeasiona 11,050  3,856 

Whites  over  20  years  of  age,  who  cannot  read  and  write, 13,041  58,787 

Students  in  Colleges 2,857  1,097 

do.      in  Academies, ...•••.... 43,664  11,083 

Scholars  in  Primary  Schools, • ....574,277  35,331 

Capital  employed  in  Manufactures, 986,824 ,229  $1 1 ,360,861 

do.          do.       in  Foreign  Commerce, 19,467,793  4,299,500 

do.          do.       in  Fisheries .*. 14,691,294  28,383 

do.         dot       in  Lumber  business, 2,096,041  1 13,210 

Banking  capital  in  1840, 62,134,850  3,637,400 

Sitimates  of  the  Annual  ProdwU,  hy  Professor  Tucker^  of  Virginia^  on  the  basis 

of  tfte  Census  of  1840. 

NenF  England.  Virginia 

Annual  products  of  Agriculture,. 674,749^89  |t59,085,821 

do.          do.           Manufactures, 82,784,185  8,349,211 

do.          do.           Commerce, 13,528,740  5,299,451 

do.          do.           Mining, 3,803,638  3,321,629 

do.          do.           Forests 3,361,287  617,760 

do.          do.           Fisheries • 9,424,{S55  95,173 

Total  annual  products, • $187,657,294     $76,769,053 

Summary  of  the  Population  for  fifty  years. 

— ^.^  ,    .  .                                                                                NewEnffUmd.  Viffinia. 

White  populauon  m  1790, 992,781  442.115 

Coloured  do.            1790, 17,042  306,193 

White  do.            1800, 1,214,658  514,280 

Coloured  do.            1800, 18,657  366,920 

White  do.            1810, 1,451,985  551,534 

Coloured  do.           1810, 19,906  423,088 
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«...               ,    .       .     -                                                                   HewBiigtand.  Vhfiaia. 

White  population  in  1S20» • • 1,637,415  603,074 

Coloured    do.            1820,.. •• , .....21,393  462,292 

White          do.            1830, 1,933,338  694,300 

Coloured    do.            1830 21,378  .517,105 

White         do.            1840 2,212,165  740,968 

Coloured    do.            1840,. • ...22,657  498,829 

Increeae  of  whites  in  fif^  years, 1,219,384  298^53 

Increase  of  coloured  persons  in  fifty  years,. • 5,613  192,636 

nc  reaae  of  total  popolation, • 1,224,997  491,480 

The  per  centage  of  increase  on  the  total  population  in  fifty  jeaiB,  in 
New  England,  is  121  3-10— in  Virginia,  65  6-10. 

The  emigration  fix>m  New  England,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  is  estimated 
to  bave  gr^tly  exceeded  in  proportion  tiiat  of  Virginia. 


mSTOBICAL  FACTS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  ABOVE  COMPARATIVE  VIEW. 

From  SalBMii'i  "PrcMiit  Btat»  of  Virfiiiia,".LoadaB,17a8L 

Nor  do  the  Virginians  (says  Colonel  Beverley  in  1722)  apply  themselres  to  build 
merchant  ships,  though  several  are  built  by  others  in  their  conntry.  Their  only  foreign 
trade  worth  mentioning  is  that  to  England,  and  that  indeed  is  very  great  and  very  profi- 
tible  to  England,  but  not  so  to  themselves,  the  merchants  beating  down  the  price  of 
their  tobacco  to  little  or  nothing. 

They  had  aleo  a  trade  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  whither  they  sent  lumber,  com,  and 
nrovisions,  for  which  they  took  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses  in  return ;  but  New  England, 
New  York,  and  Carolina,  have  in  a  manner  beaten  them  out  of  Chat  branch  of  business. 

AH  sorts  of  naval  stores  are  produced  here,  but  these  and  a  thousand  other  adrantaget 
which  the  country  naturally  aflTords,  savs  the  Colonel,  the  inhabitants  make  no  use  of; 
they  see  their  nav^  stores  daily  enrich  the  English,  who  send  hither  to  build  ships, 
while  they,  instead  of  promoting  such  undertakings  among  themselves,  discourage 
them. 

By  reason  of  the  unfortunate  method  of  the  settlement,  and  want  of  concentration, 
they  cannot  make  a  beneficial  use  of  their  FiaXy  Hemp,  Silk^  SUk  Oras9f  and  Wooi, 
which  might  otherwise  supply  their  necessities.  Thus  they  depend  alto^ther  upon 
the  liberality  of  nature,  without  endeavoring  to  improve  itipfts  oy  art  or  industry. 

As  to  the  roads,  there  are  nowhere  better,  the  country  being  for  the  most  part  level, 
and  scarce  any  ragged  or  deep  ways,  insomuch  that  it  is  a  common  thing  to  riae  forty  or 
fifty  miles  in  an  afternoon.  (This  alludes  to  the  tide  water  country,  the  part  of  Virginia 
then  settled.) 

When  the  fruitfulness  of  Virginia  was  known,  and  the  dangers  incident  to  an  infant 
settlement  were  over,  people  in  good  circumstances  went  over  thither  with  their 
ftffiilies,  either  to  improve  tneir  estates,  or  to  avoid  persecution  at  home.  And  particu* 
larly  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  several  good  Cavalier  families  retired  (hither,  as  those 
of  the  other  side  did  upon  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  But  Virginia 
had  but  few  of  the  latter,  having  distinguished  herself  by  her  loyalty  in  adhering  to  the 
Royal  CunUy  after  all  other  people  had  submitted  to  the  usurpation.  The  Roundheads, 
for  the  most  part,  therefore  went  to  New  England. 

From  Edmoiid  Barke'i  *^iirop«cn  SattleiMiitt  in  America,  1757," 

From  us  the  Virginians  take  every  article  for  convenience  or  ornament  which  they 
Qse ;  their  own  manufacture  does  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  planters  have  no 
proepect  of  ever  bettering  their  condition ;  and  they  are  the  less  able  to  endure  it  as  they 
live  in  general  luxuriously,  aiul  to  the  full  extent  of  their  fortunes.  Therefore  any 
Allure  in  the  sale  of  their  goods  (tobacco)  brings  them  heavily  in  debt  to  the  merchants 
in  London,  who  get  mortgages  on  their  estates,  which  are  consumed  to  the  bone,  with 
the  eanker  of  an  eight  per  cent  usury.  But  however  the  planters  may  complain  of  the 
tobacco  trade,  the  revenue  flourishes  by  it,  for  it  drawd  near  £300,000  a  year  from  this 
one  article  only ;  and  the  exported  tobacco,  the  far  greater  profits  of  which  come  to 
the  English  merchant,  brings  sdmoet  as  great  a  sum  annually  into  the  kingdom. 

FVon  tka^BiMth  E»iiireiaAa«rlei^**LeBdoe,  ITO, 

Tobacco  is  the  staple  commodity  of  the  country  (Virginia)  beneficial  to  the  planter 
and  natural  to  the  soil.    The  trade  of  this  province  consists  generally  in  that  article, 
is  brought  to  such  perfection  as  to  command  a  large  traffic,  not  only  in  England, 
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but  even  in  bU  parts  of  the  world.  ImmeiMe  are  the  auma  acquired  by  the  tobacco 
trade,  both  to  the  Colony  and  the  mother  country.  The  whole  trade  in  tobacco  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  of  all  the  British  commerce,  as  it  employs  about  ttOO  sail  of  ships 
every  year,  and  generally  brings  in  between  £300,000  and  £400,000  to  the  Royal  trea- 
sury annually.  Of  this  commodity  30,000  hogsheads  have  been  exported  annually. 
)»'  Beside  the  great  adrantage  that  accrues  to  tne  national  stock,  by  the  exportation  o 
tobacco  from  England,  it  should  be  considered  how  beneficial  this  trade  >8»  dy  the  pro. 
digious  number  of  hands  it  employs,  and  families  it  maintains,  as  well  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ss  Virginia.  Great  quantities  of  manufactures  are  exported  from  the  mother 
country  to  tiie  Colony,  whose  merchants  and  planters  export  tobacco,  cattle,  and  pro* 
Tisions  to  the  West  India  Islands,  from  whence  they  bring  in  exchange,  molasses, 
sugar  and  rum. 

The  country  is  certainly  capable  of  large  improvements  by  the  timber  trade  and  its 
appurtenances,  as  pitch,  tar  and  rosin.  They  might  also  manufacture  flax,  hemp, 
cotton,  and  even  silk ;  but  their  want  of  towns  prevents  them  from  receiving  many 
advantages  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

From  JellbiMn'i  IfoCai  oa  VSrgiiiia. 

Before  the  present  (Revolutionary)  war  we  exported  {communihuM  annU)  (one  year 
with  another)  according  to  the  best  information  1  can  get,  nearly  as  follows : 

Tobacco 55,000  hhds.  (of  1000  lbs.  each,) (^1,650,000 

Wheat, 800,000  bushels,....  666,667 

Indian  Corn 600,000      do.     200,000 

Shipping , 100,000 

Masts,  planks,  scantling,  shingles,  and  staves, 66,666 

Tar,pitchand  turpentine, 30,000  bbls 40,000 

Peltry, 42,000 

Pork, 4,000  bbls 40,000 

Flax  seed,  hemp  and  cotton,.. • ....• 8,000 

Pitcoal,  and  pigiron,..***.. 6,667 

Peas,.... 5,000  bushels, 3,333 

Beef, 1,000  bbls 3,333 

Sturgeon,  white  shad,  herring • .  ••• 3,333 

Brandy,  from  peaches,  apples,  and  whiskey,. • .» 1,667 

Uorses 1,667 

Total, $2,833,333 

We  never  had  any  interior  trade  of  any  importance.  Our  exterior  commerce  has 
suffered  very  much  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  contest  (the  Revolutionaty  war). 
During  this  time  we  have  manufacture  within  our  families  the  most  necessary  articles 
of  clothing.  Such  is  our  attachment  to  agriculture,  and  such  our  preference  for  foreign 
manufactures,  that,  be  it  wise  or  unwise,  our  people  will  certainly  return  as  soon  as 
they  can,  to  the  raising  raw  materials,  and  exchanging  them  for  finer  manufactures 
than  they  are  able  to  execute  themselves.  For  the  general  operations  of  manufacture 
let  our  workshops  remain  in  Europe. 

Fran  Edmiind  Bnrke'i  "  KaropeMi  8«tdMBeBt><&  AnMriea,**  1TS7. 
NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  country  which  we  call  New  England,  is  in  length  something  less  than  300 
miles ;  at  the  broadest  part,  it  is  about  200,  if  we  carry  it  on  to  those  tracts  which  are 
possessed  by  the  French ;  but  if  we  regard  the  part  we  have  settled,  in  general  it  does 
not  extend  any  where  much  above  sixty  miles  from  the  sea  coast. 

The  soil  of  New  England  is  various,  but  best  as  you  approach  the  southward.  It 
affords  excellent  meadows  in  the  low  grounds,  and  very  good  pasture  almost  every 
where.  The  country  is  not  very  favourable  to  any  of  the  European  kinds  of  grain. 
The  wheat  is  subject  to  be  blasted,  the  barley  is  an  hungry  grain,  and  the  oats  are  lean 
and  chaffy.  But  the  Indian  corn,  which  makes  the  general  food  of  the  lowest  sort  of 
people,  flourishes  here.  They  raise  in  New  England,  besides  this  and  other  species  of 
grain,  a  large  Quantity  of  flax,  and  have  made  essays  opon  hemp. 

Their  horned  cattle  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  verpr  large.  Hogs  like- 
wise are  numerous,  and  particularly  excellent.  They  have,  besides,  a  breed  of  small 
horses,  which  are  extremeljr  hardy.  The^  have  a  great  number  of  sheep,  too,  and  of  a 
food  kind.    The  wool  is  of  a  staple  sofficiantly  long,  but  it  is  not  near  so  fine  as  time 
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of  England.  However,  the^  mannfaetuze  a  great  deal  of  it  very  eacceasfally.  I  hare 
■een  cloths  made  there,  which  were  of  as  cloie  and  firm  a  contexture,  though  not  8o 
fine,  as  oar  best  drabs ;  they  were  thick,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  superior  for  the 
ordinary  wear  of  country  people,  to  any  thing  we  make  in  EnsUnd. 

There  is  not  one  of  our  settlements  which  can  be  compared,  in  the  abundance  of 
people,  the  number  of  considerable  and  trading  towns,  and  the  manufactures  thatture 
carried  on  in  them,  to  New  England.  It  is  judged  that  the  four  provinces  which  it 
comprises,  contain  about  350,000  souls,  including  a  verv  small  number  of  blacks  and 
Indians ;  the  rest  are  whites.  Douglass,  who  seems  to  be  well  informed  on  this  point, 
proportions  them  as  follows : — 

Massachusetts  Bay, •• • 200,000 

Connecticut, • 100,000 

Rhode  Island, 30,000 

New  Hampshire, • 24,000 

354,000 

The  most  populons  and  flourishing  parts  of  the  mother  country,  hardly  make  a  better 
^pearance.  Our  provinces  to  the  southward  on  this  Continent,  are  recommendable 
for  the  generous  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  a  luxuriance  of  soil,  which  naturally 
throws  up  a  vast  variety  of  beautiful  and  rich  vegetable  productions ;  but  New  England 
is  the  first  in  America,  for  cultivation,  for  the  number  of  people,  and  for  the  order 
which  results  from  both. 

There  are  in  all  the  provinces  of  New  England  large  towns,  which  drive  a  con- 
siderable trade.  Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  is  the  first  city  of  New 
Eugland,  and  bf  all  North  America;  it  contains  at  least  20,000  inhabitants. 

That  we  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  wealth  of  this  city,  we  most 
observe  that  from  Christmas,  1747,  to  Christmas,  1748,  five  hundred  vessels  cleared 
out  from  this  port  only,  for  a  foreign  trade,  and  430  were  entered  inwards ;  to  say 
nothing  of  coasting  and  fishing  vessels,  both  of  which  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
•aid  to  be  equal  in  number  to  the  others.  Indeed  the  trade  of  New  England  is  great, 
as  it  supplies  a  large  quantity  of  goods  from  within  itself;  but  it  is  yet  greater,  as  the 
people  of  this  country  are,  in  a  manner,  the  carriers  for  all  the  Colonies  of  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  even  for  some  parts  of  Europe.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered, in  this  respect,  as  the  Dutch  of  America. 

The  commodities  which  this  country  yields,  are  principally  masts  and  yards,  for 
which  they  contract  largely  with  the  royal  navy ;  staves,  lumber,  all  sorto  of  pro- 
visions, beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheese,  in  large  quantities ;  horses  and  live  cattle ; 
Indian  corn  andpeas ;  cider,  apples,  hemp,  and  flax.  Their  peltry  trade  is  not  very 
considerable.  They  haye  a  noble  cod  fishery  upon  their  coast,  which  employs  a  vast 
number  of  their  people;  they  are  enabled  by  this  to  export  annually  above  32,000 
quintals  of  codfish  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  about  19,000  quintals  to 
tne  West  Indies.  The  quantity  of  spirits  which  they  distil  in  Boston  from  the  molasses 
they  brinff  in  from  the  West  Indies,  is  as  surprising  as  the  cheap  rate  at  which  they 
vend  it,  wnich  is  under  two  shillings  (sterling)  a  g^lon. 

They  are  almost  the  only  one  of  our  Colonies  which  have  much  of  the  woollen  and 
linen  manufactures.  Of  the  former,  they  have  nearly  as  much  as  suffices  for  their  own 
clothing.  A  number  of  Presbyterians  from  the  North  of  Ireland  chose  New  England 
as  their  place  of  refuge.  Those  people  brought  with  them  their  skill  in  the  linen 
manufactures,  and  meeting  with  very  large  encouragement,  they  exercised  it  to  the 
great  advantage  of  this  Colony.  At  present  tbev  make  large  quantities,  and  of  a  very 
good  kind.  Hats  are  made  in  New  England,  which,  in  a  clandestine  way,  find  a  good 
vent  in  all  the  other  Colonies.  The  setting  up  of  these  manufactures  has  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  a  matter  necessary  to  them.  Tne  same  necessity,  together  with  their 
conTenience  for  building  and  manning  ships,  has  made  them  the  carriers  for  the  other 
Colonies. 

As  the  people  of  New  England  have  no  commodity  to  return  for  the  value  of  above 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  they  take  in  various  sorts  of  goods  from 
England,  but  some  naval  stores,  and  these  in  no  great  quantities,  they  are  obliged  to 
keep  the  balance  somewhat  even  by  a  circuitous  commerce,  which,  though  not  carried 
on  with  Great  Britain,  nor  with  British  vessels,  yet  centres  in  its  profits,  wbsre  all  the 
money  which  the  Colonies  can  make  in  any  manner,  must  centre  at  last 
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INDUSTRIAL    PURSUITS 


IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  BLACKSTONE.  NEW  ENGLAND. 


We  ask  attention  to  the  annexed  statement  of  &cts,  which  we  extract 
from  a  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  collect  information  in  relation 
to  the  business  and  travel  on  a  contemplated  line  of  rail  roads,  between 
Providence,  R.  L,  and  Worcester,  Massachusetts.   - 

The  population  of  the  towns  through  which  it  will  pass,  including 
Providence  and  Worcester,  was,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  as 
follows,  viz : 

ProTidence........ • 23,171 

North  Proyidence,.**** • 4,207 

Smithfield, 9,554 

Cumberlaod, • • •• 5,255 

Mendon, 3,524 

Uzbridge, 2,004 

Northbridge 1,449 

Sutton, •'••• 2,370 

Grafton, 2,943 

MiUbury t 2,171 

Worcester,  ••  • • • 7,497 

Mekinsan  aggregate  of. « • .  • 64,115 

To  which  should  be  added  Pawtucket, 2,184 

Milford, ; 1,773 

Douglas, 1,617 

Upton 1,466 

*  71,155 

At  this  time  probably  82,000  inhabitants. 

The  husiness  of  Worcester  is  very  large ;  besides  the  trade  usual  for 
the  supply  of  its  ordinary  popula^on  there  are  extensive  manufacturing 
establishments,  using  coal  and  iron,  and  producing  rail  road  ears,  ma- 
chinery, farming  utensils,  shoes,  and  various  other  articles.  Among  th&a 
are  the  following : 

A  paper  maker  employs  fourteen  hands,  pays  freight  on  more  than  four 
hundred  tons  of  merchandize,  and  ships  to  New  York  one  hundred  tons 
annually. 

A  manufacturer,  employing  thirty-lSve  hands,  uses  two  hundred  tons  of 
iron,  and  makes  four  thousand  ploughs,  and  other  agricultural  instruments, 
annually. 

A  manufacturer  of  card  wire  employs  forty  men,  and  purchases  one 
hundred  tons  of  iron  annually. 

A  lead  pipe  maker  uses  fifty  tons  of  lead  annually. 

A  manufacturer  of  woollen  machinery  uses  about  two  hundred  tons  of 
iron  annually,  and  makes  thurty-five  sets  of  machines. 

Thirteen  establishments  for  the  manu&cture  of  machinery,  use  large 
quantities  of  iron,  lumber,  and  coal. 
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Tlie  business  of  one  is  about,  annually,    .        •        •        .        $65,000 
«         "  tt  «i  M  -        .        .        •  50,000 

20,000 
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$151,000 


And  that  of  the  others  in  the  aggregate  rery  lai^^e. 

A  large  fomuhry  employs  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  hands,  and 
nses  about  twenty-one  huiuired  tons  of  coal,  and  large  quantities  of  iron 
and  moulding  sand. 

A  paper  and  calico  machine  manufactory,  occupied  by  several  concerns, 
makes  about  the  value  of  $200,000  of  these  machines  annually. 

Over  and  above  the  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  the  scythe  manufacture, 
and  the  machine  shops,  enumerated  in  the  annexed  table,  there  are  in  the 
under-mentioned  places  the  following  manu&ctories  sdl  in  successful 
operation : — 

In  Worcester,  ,3  woollen  mills,  with  9  sets  of  machinery. 

^^  2  cotton  mills,  with  1,500  spindles. 

Leicester,  3  woollen  mills,  8  sets  of  machinery. 

Auburn,  1  cotton  mill,  2,000  spindles. 

Weldon,  2  woollen  mills,  4  sets  of  machinery. 

^'  4  cotton  mills,  8,000  spindles. 
West  Boylston,  4    "        «       9,000      " 

An  iron  dealer  in  Worcester  purchases  annually  200  tons  of  iron. 

The  sales  of  shoes,  exclusive  of  those  at  retail,  amount  annually  to 
about  $572,000. 

About  120,000  bushels  of  southern  com,  4,000  tons  of  coal,  50,000 
bushels  of  salt,  and  1,000  tons  of  lime,  are  consumed  annually. 

In  Pawtucket,  the  Franklin  Print  Works  print  160,000  yards  per  week. 
There  are  also  in  this  village,  a  manu&ctory  of  plane  irons  and  augurs, 
two  foundries,  a  planing  miU,  a  reed  maker's  shop,  ^  lock  and  knob  shop,  a 
comb  factory,  a  sash  and  blind  factory,  three  curriers'  shops,  a  sheet  iron 
and  tin  shop,  a  dyeing  establishment,  two  shops  for  engraving  copper 
rollers  for  pnnting  cottons,  three  printing  offices,  and  a  large  trading  interest. 

In  Central  Falls — Four  thread  mills,  making  1,200  lbs.  per  week, 
employing  284  females,  and  240  nudes.  There  are  also  two  spooling 
shops,  two  turning  shops,  and  one  bedstead  manufactory.  Home  Print 
Works  employs  eight  females  and  seventy-five  males,  and  prints  80,000 
pieces  of  cloth  per  annum. 

Lonsdale  has  a  bleaching  and  dyeing  establishment  just  ready  to  go  into 
operation. 

Lime  Rock,  in  Smithfield,  produces  very  large  quantities  of  lime,  of 
very  superior  quality,  which  is  sent  to  Providence  for  shipment,  and  is 
IHre&ired  to  any  other  lime  made  in  New  England. 

Cumberland  Hill  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  inexhaustible  quany 
of  iron  stone,  which  is  extensively  shipped  and  used  in  Massachusetts 
and  other  places,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

Woonsocket  has  an  iron  foundry,  two  grist  mills,  a  saw  mill,  two  thread 
mills,  a  spool  and  bobbin  shop,  and  soap  works. 

Roe;er8on's  Village  has  a  saw  mill,  a  batting  mill,  and  two  stove  manu- 
factones. 
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Whitingville  is  in  NorthviUe,  in  which  town  the  shoe  manu&ctuTeiB  and 
curriers  employ  120  males  and  80  females,  and  make  about  100,000  pairs 
of  shoes  per  annum. 

Douglas  has  a  large  manu&ctory  of  axes,  employing  77  hands ;  two 
shoe  manufactories,  employing  86  males,  65  females-^OAking  38,000 
pairs  of  shoes  per  annum. 

Grafton. — The  shoe  business  of  this  place  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  on  the  route,  as  will  appear  on  comparing  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed — about  200  females  and  400  males. 

New  England  Village. — This  Tillage  has  a  batting  mill,  a  grist  mill,  a 
sash  factory,  a  hoe  and  scythe  factory,  and  a  tin  ana  stove  shop. 

Wilkinsyille  has  two  shuttle  shops,  a  machine  shop  for  joiner's  tools,  a 
machine  shop  for  shoemaker's  tools,  and  two  shoe  manu£bCtories,  making 
20,000  pair  of  shoes  annually. 

Millbury  has  a  paper  mill,  an  armory  for  making  snmll  anns,  an  iron 
foundry,  two  manufactories  for  making  farmer's  tools,  and  three  shoe 
manufactories,  whose  joint  business  amounts  to  $150,000  per  annum. 
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0(^  All  these  are  over  and  abore  what  are  Inserted  in  the  annexed  table. 

We  find  also,  in  this  report,  the  following  comparison  between  the 
Blackstone  Valley  and  Lowell,  which  shows  that  this  region,  through 
which  the  above  rail  road  will  pass,  nearly  equals  Lowell  in  its  industrial 
pursuits. 

Lowell.  BlaclutoiM. 

Cotton  fpindles,, 178,868  307,006 

Cotton  used, 21,424,000  lbs.  per  annum.  15312,000 

Do.  Cloth  made, 65,803,400  per  week.  62,285,600 

Wool  manufactured, .not  known  3,341 ,700 

Hand*  employed, • 9,092  9,298 

The  estimated  number  of  passengers  per  the  Lowell  Rail  Road,  was 
oridnally  37,440  per  annum.  The  actual  number,  exclusive  of  those  to 
and  from  the  Concord,  Nashua,  and  Maine  Roads,  has  for  several  years 
past  varied  from  90,000  to  120,000,  and  will  probably  this  year  reach 
140,000. 

The  Lowell  Rail  Road  divides  8  per  cent,  annually  on  $1,800,000,  and 
the  Committee  for  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Road  think  it  reason- 
able to  estimate  that  this  Road  will  divide  an  equal  profit  on  $1,000,000, 
the  cost  at  which  it  can  be  made. 

We  understand  the  stock  has  been  all  taken  up ;  and  further,  that  a 
Company  has  been  recently  incorporated  to  construct  a  Rail  Road  from 
Worcester  to  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  which  town  communicates  with 
Lowell  by  a  rail  road  of  15  miles  in  length. 

The  above  account  of  the  industry  of  the  several  towns,  not  included  in 
the  annexed  table,  is  given  in  a  manner  to  render  it  impossible  to  state, 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  the  results  in  dollars  and  cents. 
It  presents,  however,  a  picture,  which  can  be  well  understood,  and  shows, 
as  we  promised  to  show,  a  portion  of  "  the  busy,  bustling  mass  of  our 
citizens  at  their  daily  employment." 
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We  hope  it  ^will  not  be  yeiyloiig  before  we  shall  be  enabled,  througha 
dose  examination,  to  giye  a  more  methodical  account.  Meantime  we 
take  from  the  table  accompanying  the  report,  its 'most  important  state- 
ments, and  give  the  following  approximate  results : 

Co0t  of  clothing  9463  penoDS  at  $30  peraonum, ••••    $283,890 

Cort  of  Feeding. 9100       do 946,300 

91,230,190 

Cost  of  cotton  maniifactnred,  35,138  balet  of  400  lbs.  each  at  64  ceati,  $25,    $878,450 
Add  food  at  above, 946,300 


$1^4,760 
3,341 ,700  lb».  of  wool  at  an  average  of  25  cents, • • •      835,425 

Product  of  agriculture  and  planting  consumed,.  .•.•..•••.. ••.•.••. $2,660,175 

We  cannot  ettimale  the  amount  of  iron,  having  only  a  partial  account 
of  it    The  account  j^iven,  however,  ii  of  500  tons  used  per.  annum,  and 

this  must  be  fine  bar  iron,  and  it  is  fair  to  value  it  at  $100  per  ton,  is $50,000 

2,100ton8of  coal  at  $6 12,600 

Froductione  of  the  mines  annually  Qsed, $62^600 

It  would  be  yery  desirable  to  hare  a  complete  and  accurate  account  of 
{he  quantity  and  value  of  all  the  articles,  domestic  and  foreign,  that  are 
used  by  this  population  of  71,156,  all  of  whom  derive  their  income  from 
the  industry  we  have  shown  to  prevail  in  the  district  they  occupy,  and  we 
confidently  believe,  that  in  the  progress  of  our  labour  we  shall  obtain  infor- 
mation which  will  enable  us  to  give  a  very  near  approximation  to  it. 

But  although  we  have  not  been  enabled  to  give  the  amount  in  the  man- 
ner and  form  we  could  have  wished,  can  any  one  examine  the  statement 
without  seeing  in  the  clearest  manner  how  the  interest  of  agriculture,  manu- 
&ctures,  and  commerce,  is  involved  in  it  ?  The  transportation  of  Uie  raw 
materials  and  merchandize,  what  is  this  but  internal  commerce  ?  amount- 
ing per  estimate  in  the  table  to  $156,338,  to  which  might  be  added 
$57,144,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  making  $213,482.  And  who 
can  doubt  that  this  population  consumes  a  vast  many  foreign  articles 
beyond  what  would  be  consumed  by  the  same  number  of  persons  employed 
in  agricultural  pursuits. 

We  think  these  facts  speak  a  language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  and 
for  ourselves  can  hardly  conceive  of  an  individual  so  blind  to  the  true 
interests  of  his  country,  as  to  wish,  by  the  admission  of  foreign  labouTi 
depressed  as  it  is  by  .the  oppressive  systems  and  governments  of  Europe^ 
to  glut  our  markets,  with  fabrics  from  our  own  raw  materials,  and  thutf 
break  in  upon  the  happy  scene  we  have  been  describing;,  which  is  but  a 
miniature  picture,  in  one  of  our  smallest  States,  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
manufacturing  branch  of  industry,  all  over  the  Union,  which,  according  to 
the  census,  yields  to  the  country  an  annual  product,  over  and  above  the 
value  of  the  raw  material,  of  $239,836,224,  and  gives  useful  occupation 
to  791,749  persons,  who  but  for  the  proper  encouragement  given  to  the 
various  industrious  pursuits  we  have  portrayed,  must  either  remain  idle 
or  be  thrown  upon  agricultural  employments,  to  swell  the  amount  of 
products  for  which  there  would  be  no  market. 


THOUGHTS, 

EISTOBICAL,  EXPLANATORY^  AND  SUGGESTIVE,  ON  THE  SUBJECT 

OF  ELECTBO-MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPHS. 


Ths  growing  importance  of  the  Electro-Maonbtic  System  or 
Tklegbaphs  to  the  interests  both  of  the  commercial  and  social  world, 
demands  at  the  hands  of  all  reflecting  men  serious  consideration.  From 
what  has  been  done  with  it,  and  is  still  bein^  done  with  it,  upon  another 
continent,  and  from  what  is  in  progress  with  it  here,  amonff  ourselv^,  we 
are  admonished  not  to  slumber  oyer  it,  nor  suffer  the  public  mind  to  be 
longer  indifferent  towards  it,  or  uninformed  of  its  history,  its  advancement, 
and  the  controlling  influence  it  is  destined  to  exert  in  shaping  the  social 
and  business  relations  of  all  classes  of  people.  From  being  the  most  mys- 
terious and  terrific  of  all  elements,  electricity,  under  the  modified  form  of 
galvanism,  has  become  equally  subservient  with  wind,  water,  and  steam, 
to  the  daily  purposes  of  human  enterprise,  without  losing  at  all  its  po- 
tential superiority  of  motion  over  all  other  discovered  elements,  if  element 
it  can  be  called.  Even  light  itself  is  not  certainly  more  rapid  in  its  tran- 
sit through  space.  ^*  By  two  independent  astronomical  phenomena,"  says 
an  intelligent  writer,  ^^  namely — ^the  aberration  of  light  and  the  retardation 
cf  the  edipses  of  Jumter's  satellites,  it  is  alike  established  that  the  elec- 
tric current  travels,  m  round  numbers,  at  the  rate  of  192,000  miles'|ier 
meond.  Mr.  Wheatstone  says,  that  he  has  discovered  the  velocity  of 
electricity  to  be  still  greater,  and  gives,  as  his  conclusion,  that  it  goes  at 
the  rate  of  197,000  *  miles  per  second." 

Now  when  we  inform  our  readers,  that  there  is  a  people  on  our  globe, 
who  have  so  tax  advanced  in  the  scale  of  conveniences  and  enterprise  as  to 
be  now  in  the  daily  employment  of  intercommunication  with  each  other, 
through  tens  and  even  hundreds  of  miles,  at  this  almost  incomprehensible 
rate  qf  despatch,  so  that  one  sends  an  inquiry  to  another  one  hundred 
mUes  distance,  and  receives  a  direct,  intelligible  answer  within  the  same 
breath,  as  it  were,  or,  as  if  the  intervening  £stance  were  not  greater  than 
the  width  of  Broadway,  it  will  doubtless  strike  them  as  a  startling  piece 
of  intelligence,  and  perhaps  lead  them  to  inquire  how  is  it  that  we,  too, 
in  this  land  of  enterprise  and  speculation,  impatience  and  g<h<xheadUyj  are 
without  similar  &cilities  ? 

Cannot  our  people  make  as  good  lightning  as  the  fiunily  of  John  Bull  ? 
Or  is  it  that  we  are  still  too  much  ta  the  raw  to  take  advantage  of  the 
mysticisms  and  invplutions  of  science,  to  further  our  longings  for  happi- 
Bess,  and  pur  toils  for  wealth  ?  But  if  our  inquiring  countrymen  will  look 
into  almost  any  of  the  sreat  business  newspapers  that  come  over  to  us  ttom 
the  ^^  nation  of  workmops,"  they  will  find  it  there  announced,  that  the 
XHectric  Telegraj^  of  Messrs.  Cooks  and  Wheatstone  hlw  been  adopted, 

*  His  ezperinwatSy  as  ptibliahad  in  Philotopicsl  Transactions  of  1834,  p.  589,  makes 
tlM  velocity  of  the  alsctnc  corrent  1288,000  miles  per  secondy  coosi4srabl^  greater  than 
~     of  light 
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and  is  in  daily  use,  in  all  of  the  following  lines,  viz :  By  order  of  the 
Lords  of  Admiralty,  in  the  Southwestern  Railway,  as  a  Government 
Teiegraph  from  the  Admiralty,  Whitehall,  to  Portsmouth — a  distance  of 
mnety  miles  ;  also  on  a  branch  line  to  Gosport,  a  distance  oi  fifteen  ndles  ; — 
also  on  ihe  London  and  Blackwall  Railway ; — also  from  London  to 
Slough,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  ,^— abo  from  Yarmouth  to  Norwich, 
twenty  wiles  ; — ^from  Tunbridge  to  Stoneham,^een  miles  ; — on  a  portion  of 
Oldham  Railway ; — on  a  portion  of  Leeds  and  Manchester  railway ; — 
on  a  section  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  railway  ;-^K)n  the  Dublin  and 
Kingston  railway,  and  from  Northampton  to  Peterborough — a  distance 
of  forty^even  miles.  Other  lines  are  being  constructed  in  yarious 
directions,  all  in  the  most  noiseless  and  unostentatious  manner ;  so 
that  for  any  and  all  the  purposes  of  either  peace  or  war,  the  British 
nation  are  becoming  as  one  individual,  in  respect  to  the  means  and 
opportunities  of  instantaneous  intelligence  and  intercommunication  ;  and 
their  whole  island,  and  its  immediate  dependencies,  can  give  and  receive 
advices  of  every  interesting  emergency,  and  from  their  centre  to  their 
circumference,  sooner  than  our  people  can  cross  the  ferry yrom  Courtland 
street  to  Jersey  City!  And  yet,  we  are  really  persuading  ourselves 
that  we,  Americans,  are  the  most  enterprising,  circumventing,  &r- 
seeing,  far-reaching,  and  quick-moving  people  in  the  wide  world! 
We  are  rapid,  it  is  true,  in  some  matters  ;  but  they  are  very  apt  to  be 
matters  of  very  little  moment.  Probably  in  eating  a  dinner,  or  shingling 
a  house,  and  in  manufacturing  ^'  litttle  notions"  to  order,  we  are  as  hara 
to  be  beat  as  any  people ;  and,  in  conducting  an  election  we  can  exhibit 
as  much  spirit,  and  run  as  near  to  treason  and  revolution,  as  any  other 
people  that  ever  lived.  But,  for  constructing  a  gigantic  fleet  of  packet 
ships  and  steamers,  with  perfect  adaptation  to  the  daily  wants  of  a  peace- 
ful commerce,  and  yet  combining  every  essential  for  an  instantaneous 
conversion  of  them  into  formidable  ships  of  war,  at  the  command  of 
government,  should  the  emergency  arise ;  or,  for  constructing  rail  roads 
that  cost  from  $60,000  to  $100,000,  and  even  at  half  a  million  of  dollars 
per  mile,  and  rendering  them  productive  at  that  great  outlay  ;  or,  to  seize 
nold  at  once  the  mighty  energies  which  science,  is  constantly  divulging, 
without  hesitating  ror  the  trials  of  others,  where  the  mind's  eye  has 
sufficiently  followed  a  principle  to  its  natural  result — ^we  must,  in  spite  of 
the  struggles  of  pride,  and  self-exaltation,  acknowledge  the  inhabitants  of 
our  &ther4and  to  be  much  our  betters,  and  altogether  in  advance  of  our 
enterprise. 

But  it  is  not  so  in  thought — ^not  so  in  conception  of  great  things — ^it  is 
only  so  in  practice,  only  so  in  the  execution.  Even  in  the  uses  of  elec- 
tricity and  galvanism  for  telegraphic  purposes,  our  country,  to  say  the 
least,  can  boast  of  havine  contributed,  and  in  good  season,  too,  its  full 
quota  of  suggestion  and  invention.  Was  it  not  our  Franklin  that 
instructed  Europe,  and  the  world,  in  the  most  that  was  known  in  the 
last  century  on  tne  sulnect  of  electricity— its  peculiar  nature — ^its  eccen- 
tric laws — ^its  wonderml  forces.^  Although  at  first — ^not  then  wholly 
repudiating  the  Jewish  prejudice,  that  nothing  good  could  come  out  of 
Nazareth — ^they  refused  to  print,  or  even  read,  his  prodactions !  And 
was  it  not  another  American  philosopher,  who  earliest  told  how,  and 
predicted  with  the  certainty  and  confidence  of  an  inspired  prophet,  that 
the  galvanic  current  would  in  time  become  the  agent  of  communicating 
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I  <^  words,  sentences,  or  figures,  from  one  station  to  another,"  and,  in  time 
of  war,  become  the  great  element  of  the  nation's  security  and  defence  ! 

It  is  both  amusing  and  instructive  to  trace  with  what  exactitude  the  great 
physical  and  scientific  agents  of  human  advancement  have  been  long  fore- 
seen and  comprehended  by  philosophic  minds,  and  often  in  almost  the  pre- 
cise relations  which  they  occupy  in  after  time  in  the  great  structure  of  inte- 
rests that  impart,  if  they  do  not  indeed  make,  of  themselves,  the  sum  of 
diaracter  in  human4ife.  The  great  truths  that  are  thus  seen,  &11  lifeless 
as  it  were,  at  the  moment  of  their  conception,  from  the  total  absence  of 
sympathy  and  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  world,  to  uphold  and 
improve  them,  then.  But,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  perhaps  of  ages,  and 
even  centuries,  the  moral  endowments  of  mankind  appear  to  grow  up  at 
a  leap,  te  a  just  perception  of  them,  and  they  of  a  sudden  shoot  up  all 
around  in  the  vigour  of  a  new  creation,  and  become  the  subjects  of 
universal  interest  and  investigation!  The  curious  and  ingenious,  the 
philosophic  and  the  learned,  start  forth  in  sudden  rivalry  to  possess  and 
improve  the  newly-developed  advantages,  and  each  to  secure  to  himself 
the  renown  of  a  first  discovery !  Hence,  though  it  had  been  an  ofl-mooted 
point  before,  that  a  western  continent  existed,  years  afterwards  it  became 
a  matter  of  dispute  which  of  two  bold  navigators  was  entitled  to  the 
glory  of  its  fiist  discovery.  And  although  one  of  these  carries  the 
judgmeht  of  his  generation's  posterity  in  his  favour,  th^  other  so  fiir 
succeeded  in  the  favourable  opinions  of  that  generation  itself,  as  to  cause 
the  new  continent  to  receive  his  own  name,  which  to  this  day  remains 
unchanged.  So,  although  years  anterior  to  both  Watt  and  Fulton  the 
great  idea  of  condensing  steam  into  a  motive  power  was  struck  out  for 
the  genius  of  inventors  to  improve,  it  lay  passive  until  almost  simulta- 
neously upon  different  continents  it  sprang  into  action,  with  the  fresh 
impulse  and  appearance  of  an  original  discovery,  or  new  thought,  and 
through  Watt  and  Fulton,  the  world  became  at  once  profoundly 
engaged  in  adapting  it  to  the  pn^tical  purposes  of  life. 

A  similar  feature  presents  itself  in  the  history  of  electric  telegraphs. 
In  September,  1837,  the  editor  of  the  London  Mechanic's  Magazine 
remarked  as  follows : 

"  The  idea  of  electric  telegraphs  appears  to  have  sfHread  with  electric 
rapidity.  The  invention  has  almost  simultaneously  made  its  appearance 
at  four  different  places,  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  it  must 
aji^parently  have  been  invented  four  times  over,  as  it  would  otherwise 
almost  require  the  electric  telegraph  itself  to  have  conveyed  it  quick 
enough.  At  Fnmkfort  on  the  Maine,  at  Paris,  at  Edinburgh,  and  at 
Munich,  the  discovery  is  being  prosecuted  with  interest  and  ardour ;  and 
the  Germans  already  claim  to  have  invented  a  method  which  will  only 
require  one-tenth  of  the  expense  of  the  Scotch  one,  but  have  not  yet 
made  public  what  it  is." 

In  this  same  month  of  September,  when  the  above  announcement  was 
made  of  the  sudden  rivalry  that  had  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
among  the  learned  and  ingenious.  Professor  Morse,  of  New  York,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  is  announced  (Sep- 
tember 27th,  1837,)  that  he,  too,  was  contemplating  the  establishment  of 
an  electro-magnetic  telegraph.  He  declares  that  the  thought  of  such  a 
work  had  five  years  previously  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  suggested  by 
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consultation  on  the  subject  with  another,*  and  he  then  planned  a  systemi 
of  signs,  and  an  apparatus  to  carry  it  into  effect.  But  he  says  he  did 
not  carry  out  and  test  what  he  had  planned  until  a  few  weeks  previous 
thereto ;  that  is,  to  September  27th,  1837.  Hence,  it  seems,  that  how- 
ever minutely  or 'accurately  different  minds  had  conceived  the  idea,  or 
mode  of  adapting  the  electric  or  galvanic  current  to  telegraphic  purposes, 
from  some  curious  law  that  governs  the  unseen,  but  not  unfelt  moral 
impulses  of  the  world,  the  start  was  taken  only  in  1837,  quite  simulta- 
neously in  difierent  parts  of  the  world,  to  test  the  feasibility  of  the  thought, 
and  to  reduce  it  to  practice ;  and  had  the  London  editor  of  the  Magazine 
kept  as  close  an  observation  of  what  was  passing  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
as  he  did  of  events  in  Europe,  he  would  soon  after  his  above  cited  article 
have  added  American  genius  among  the  rivals  for  glory  in  the  consum- 
mation of  this  great  idea. 

But  to  place  Professor  Morse  in  his  proper  position  as  to  dates,  it  will 
be  well  to  give  his  own  account  of  his  fijrat  and  succeeding  thoughts  on 
this  subject.  In  his  above-named  letter  to  the  Secretary  (September 
27th,  1837,)  he  says : 

"  About  five  years  ago,  on  my  voyage  home  from  Europe,  the  electrical 
experiments  of  Franklin,  upon  a  wire  some  four  miles  in  length,  was 
casually  recalled  to  my  mind  in  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  passengers, 
in  which  experiment  it  was  ascertained  that  the  electricity  travelled 
through  the  whole  circuit  in  a  time  not  appreciable,  but  apparently  instan- 
taneous. It  immediately  occurred  to  m€,  that  if  the  presence  of  electricity 
could  be  made  visible  in  any  desired  part  of  this  circuit <f  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  construct  a  system  of  signs,  by  which  intelligence  could  be 
instantaneously  transmitted.  The  thought  thus  conceived  took  strong  hold 
of  my  mind  in  the  leisure  which  the  voyage  afforded,  and  I  planned  a 
system  of  signs  and  an  apparatus  to  carry  it  into  efiect.  I  cast  species  of 
type,  which  1  had  devised  for  this  purpose,  the  first  week  after  my  reach- 
ing home ;  and  although  the  rest  of  the/nachinery  was  planned,  yet,  from 
the  pressure  of  unavoidable  duties,  I  was  compelled  to  postpone  my 
experiments,  and  was  not  able  to  test  the  whole  plan  until  within  a  few 
weeks.     The  result  has  realized  my  most  sanguine  expectations." 

The  exhibition  made  by  Professor  Morse  in  Washington,  in  the  early 
part  of  1838,  was  his  plan  of  regulating  his  signs  for  letters  by  metaUic 
types  that  controlled  the  frequency  and  duration  of  the  breaking  and 
dosing  of  the  galvanic  current.  But  in  the  preceding  October  he  pub- 
lished a  somewhat  precise  description  of  the  apparatus,  in  Professor 
Silliman's  Journal. 

In  further  elucidation  of  the  sort  of  galvanic  impulse  by  which  the 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  are  impelled  forward  periodically,  first 
laying  dormant  for  years,  and  almost  centuries,  throughout  the  world,  and 
then  starting  forward  simultaneously,  with  a  seeming  spirit  of  rivalry,  as 
widely  difiused,  we  may  here  add  to  the  records  we  have  already  given  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1837,  at  different  points,  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  in  the  telegrapMc  art,  the  following 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  Scotsman,  (an  Edinburgh  paper,  we  believe,) 
in  August,  1837.     The  writer,  aftCT  describing  a  mode  there  divulged  of 

*  We  understand  that  Dr.  Jackson,  who  was  a  fellow  passenger  from  Europe  in  1832 
with  Professor  Morse,  claims  the  credit  of  imparting  to  the  latter  the  first  ideai  on  this 
«iU))ect    It  is  probably  to  him  that  Professor  Morse  refers. 
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constractiiig  an  electric  tel^aph,  with  items  of  cost,  and  ^'  by  laying  as 
many  wires  separated  from  each  other,  as  will  correspond  to  the  letters  of 
the  Alphabet,"  proceeds  to  conmient  thus  upon  the  productiveness  of  a  line 
between  London  and  Edinburgh : — 

"  As  to  the  working  of  the  telegraj^,  it  is  apprehended,  that  even  if 
the  speed  of  writing  were  not  attained,  there  could,  at  least,  be  no  difficulty 
in  indicating  one  letter  per  second ;  at  this  rate,  a  communication  which 
would  contain  sixty*five  words,  would  occupy  about  five  minutes.  This 
is  supposing  the  words  to  be  all  indicated.  But  abbreviation  in  this,  and 
many  dther  respects,  would  no  doubt  be  contrived  ;  and  the  number  of 
words  in  the  conmiunication  supposed,  are  greater  than  necessary  for  an 
ordinary  banking  or  commercial  letter,  or  for  friendly  inquiries  and 
responses.  Supposing,  however,  that  each  communication  was  to  occupy 
five  minutes,  and  to  be  charged  five  shillings  each,  if  this  telegraph  was 
worked  twelve  hours  a  day,  (that  is,  six  hours  from  each  end,)  it  would 
produce  a  revenue  of  £36  daily,  or  iS10,800  per  annum,  supposing  there 
were  three  hundred  working  days  in  a  year.  If,  however,  the  plan  is 
practicable,  the  public  intelligence  that  would,  no  doubt,  be  transmitted  by 
the  telegraph,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  operation  night  and  day." 

On  comparing  the  above  with  the  plan  submitted  by  Professor  Morse  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  is  found  manifestly  behind  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  his  required  only  a  single  circuit  of  wire  to  conununicate  the 
entire  Alphabet,  with  all  its  combinations,  into  words  and  sentences. 
Moreover,  his  effected  actually  written  communications',  while  it  is  not 
apparent  that  the  Scptch  invention  contemplated  more  than  visual  signs, 
made  by  the  deflections  of  needles. 

But  Professor  Steinheil,  of  the  University  at  Munich,  in  a  most  inter- 
esting article,  translated  from  the  German,  and  re-published  in  Sturgeon's 
(London)  Annals  of  Electricity  for  March  and  April,  1839,  says,  the 
merit  of  having  <ictually  constructed  the  first  simplified  galvanic-magnetic 
telegraph,  is  due  to  Gauss  and  Weber.  This  was  as  early  as  in  1833,  and 
a  publication  of  it  made  in  1834.     Steinheil  goes  on  to  say  : — ' 

^^  It  was  Gauss  who  first  employed  the  excitement  of  induction,  and  who 
demonstrated  that  the  appropriate  combination  of  a  limited  number  of  signs 
is  all  that  is  required  for  the  transmission  of  communications.  Weber's 
discovery,  that  a  copper  wire,  7,460  feet  long,  which  he  had  led  across  the 
chouses  and  steeples  at  Gottingen,  from  the  Observatory  to  the  cabinet  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  required  no  special  insulation,  was  one  of  great 
importance.  The  principle  was  thereby  at  once  established,  of  bringing 
the  galvanic  telegraph  to  the  most  convenient  form.  All  that  was 
required,  was  an  appropriate  method  of  inducting  or  exciting  the  current, 
-with  the  power  of  changing  its  direction  without  having  recourse  to 
any  special  contrivances  for  that  purpose.  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  we  have  laid  down,  all  that  was  required,  in  addition  to  this, 
wras  to  render  the  signals  audible — a  task  that  presented  no  very  par- 
ticular difficulty,  inasmuch  as  in  the  very  scheme  itself,  a  mechanical 
motion,  namely,  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  bar,  was  given.  All  that  we 
had  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  contrive  that  this  motion  should  be  made 
available  for  striking  bells,  or  for  making  indelible  dots.  This  falls  within 
the  province  of  mechanics,  and  there  are,  therefore,  more  ways  than  one 
of  solving  the  problem."  The  same  article  goes  on  to  suggest,  in  respect 
to  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  telegraph|  as  follows : — ^^  Should  it  be 
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desired  that  the  indicator,  instead  of  producing  sounds,  should  write,  it  is 
merely  required  to  adapt  to  one  end  of  the  little  ma^etic  bar  a  small  vessel, 
filled  with  a  black  colour,  and  terminating  in  a  capillary  tube.  This  tube, 
instead  of  striking  on  a  bell,  thus  makes  a  black  spot  upon  some  flat 
surface  held  in  front  of  it.  If  these  spots  are  to  compose  writing,  the 
surface  upon  which  they  are  printed  must  keep  moving  on  in  front  of  the 
indicator,  with  a  uniform  velocity ;  and  this  is  easily  brought  about  by 
means  of  an  endless  strip  of  paper,  which  is  rolled  off  one  cylinder  on  to 
another,  by  clockwork.  This,"  he  continues,  ^^  is,  in  a  general  way,  the 
construction  followed  in  the  telegraph  erected  here,"  &c. 

But  the  same  writer  says — ^^  As  long  ago  as  in  1807,  Sommering  erected 
in  the  apartments  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Munich,  a  galvanic 
telegraph,  of  which,  in  1809,  an  account  was  published."  It  was  by  the 
employment  of  the  voltaic  pQe  to  bring  about  ihe  decomposition  of  water, 
by  means  of  thirty-five  gold  pins  inmiersed  in  an  oblong  glass  trough,  each 
of  these  pins  being  marked  with  a  letter  or  number,  and  admitting  of  con- 
nexion with  the  pile  by  an  isolated  wire.  The  ascension  of  the  air  bubbles 
of  the  water  decomposed,  was  to  serve  as  the  telegraphic  signal."  So  as 
early  as  in  1819  and  '20,  Oersted,  and  Fechner,  and  Amperes,  gave  out 
schemes  for  the  construction  of  electric  telegraphs .  And,  as  before  hinted, 
our  own  land  shadowed  forth  prophetically,  by  John  Redman  Coxe,  of 
Philadelphia,  the  following  distinctive  idea  on  the  subject,  which  was  pub- 
lished as  early  as  in  February,  1816,  in  Thompson's  Philosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  7,  p.  162,  1st  series  : — 

^^  I  have,"  says  he,  speaking  of  the  galvanic  current,  '^  contemplated  this 
important  agent,  as  a  probable  means  of  establishing  telegraphic  communi- 
cations, with  as  much  rapidity,  and,  perhaps,  less  expense,  than  any 
hitherto  employed.  I  do  not  Imow  how  far  experiment  has  determined 
galvanic  action  to  be  communicated  by  means  of  wires  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  it  confined,  as  to  limits,  certainly  not  as  to  time.  Now 
by  means  of  apparatus,  fixed  at  certain  distances,  as  telegraphic  stations, 
by  tubes  for  the  decomposition  of  water,  and  of  metallic  salts,  &c.,  regu- 
larly ranged,  such  a  key  might  be  adopted  as  would  be  requisite  to 
communicate  words,  sentences,  or  figures,  from  one  station  to  another,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  line.  I  will  take  another  opportunity  to  enlarge 
upon  this,  as  I  think  it  might  serve  many  useful  purposes ;  but,  like  all 
others,  it  requires  time  to  mature.  As  it  takes  but  little  room,  and  may  be 
fixed  in  private,  it  might,  in  many  cases  of  besieged  towns,  &c.,  convey 
ample  intelligence,  with  scarcely  a  chance  of  detection  by  the  enemy. 
However  fancifiil  in  speculation,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  sooner  or  later,  it 
will  be  rendered  usefiid  in  practice." 

We  might  proceed  in  a  delineation  of  various  interesting*  passages  in  the 

^  In  Profesior  Steinheil'i  above  cited  article,  he  remarks  as  follows : — 
«  The  velocity  with  which  frictional  electricity  is  transmitted  along  metallic  con- 
ductors called  forth,  as  long  ago  as  in  the  last  century,  the  idea  of  employing  it  for 
telegraphic  communications.  Winklen,  at  Leipsic,  in  1746,  discharged  several  Leydea 
jars  through  a  wire  of  considerable  length,  and  on  that  occasion  the  river  Pleiss  formed 
a  part  of  his  circuit.  La  Monnier,  in  Paris,  produced  shocks  through  a  length  of  wire 
amounting  to  12,789  feet  Watson  extended  the  experiment  over  a  space  of  four  miles 
near  Shooter's  Hill,  composing  his  circuit  of  two  miles  of  wire  and  an  equal  distance 
of  dry  ground.  [This  was  in  1747.  See  Pbilos.  Trans.,  vol.  55,  1748.]  Lomond 
transmitted  telegraphic  signals  to  a  neighbouring  room  by  means  of  a  pith  ball  electrom- 
eter, actsd  upon  by  frictional  electricity.    [Young's  Travels  in  France,  1784.]    Reisea 
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history  and  improvement,  to  its  present  practical  use,  of  this  same  won* 
derfiil  agent.  But  we  are  admonished  to  forbear,  to  make  place  for  other 
considerations  connected  with  the  subject. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  commercial  or  political  associations,  tl^e 
value  of  early  intelligence,  and  the  means  of  despatching  messages  to  and 
fro,  has  been  appreciated.  Gibbon,  in  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  says : 

^^  The  advantages  of  receiving  the  earliest  intelligence  and  of  conveying 
their  orders  with  celerity,  induced  the  Emperors  to  establish  throughout 
their  extensive  dominions,  the  regular  institutions  of  post.  Houses  were 
every  where  erected,  at  the  distance  of  only  five  or  six  miles,  and  each  of 
them  was  constantly  provided  with  forty  horses ;  a^d  by  help  of  these 
relays  it  was  easy  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  per  diem. 
The  use  of  the  posts  was  allowed  to  those  who  claimed  it  by  an  imperial 
mandate ;  but  though  originally  intended  for  the  public  service,  it  was 
frequently  indulged  to  the  business  or  convenience  of  private  citizens." 

The  above  marks  the  enterprise  of  that  early  day.  No  less  than  800 
horses  were  supported  (40  to  each  5  mile  station)  to  keep  up  a  line  of  des- 
patches the  distance  of  100  miles !  Were  it  required  at  tnis  day,  it  may  be 
Suestionable  whether  the  enterprise  would  be  found  equal  to  it.  And  yet 
\ie  end  to  be  accomplished  is  quite  indispensable. 

By  a  return  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  May  5,  1843, 
No.  236,  it  appears  that  the  Semi^hore  communication  between  the  Admi* 
ndty  and  Portsmouth,  is  only  available  for  100  hours  out  of  every  545, 
and  that  the  expense  of  working  it,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  is  at  the 
rate  of  iS3,403  9s.  6d.  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  first  cost  of  erection 
and  repairs,  and  exclusive  of  the  ground  which  it  was  necessary  to  pur* 
chase  in  the  first  instance. 

The  French  system  of  visual  telegraphs  consists  of  five  great  lines  con- 
necting Paris  with  the  extreme  cities  of  the  kingdom — ^an  aggregate  distance 
of  1,474  miles,  at  an  expense  of  $202,000  per  annum. 

In  a  report  made  by  a  Committee  of  the  Great  Western  (London)  Rail- 
way in  1840,  it  is  stated  that  the  lines  of  telegraph  to  Plymouth,  to  Yar- 
mouth, and  to  Deal,  were  abandoned  in  1816,  on  account  of  the  great 
expenditure  required  for  their  maintenance  ;  but  that  a  line  of  magnetic 
telegraph,  which  had  been  constructed  on  that  rail  road  line,  had  cost  only 
firom  j^^O  to  £S00  per  mile,  and  was  worked  ^^  cU  a  trifling  expense.^^ 

The  report  proceeds  thus  in  respect  to  the  magnetic  telegraph  : 

^^  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  circumstances  may  arise  in  which 
it  may  be  very  inconvenient  to  have  in  the  hands  of  a  private  company,  or 
possibly  of  an  individual,  the  exclusive  means  of  intelligence  which  this 
telegraph  will  afibrd ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  paramount  importance  that 
the  government  should  be  furnished  with  similar  means  of  procuring  and 
transmitting  intelligence,  and  they  believe  that  no  railway  company  will 
object,  on  &ir  terms,  to  give  every  facility  to  the  government  for  establishing 
a  line  of  electrical  communication  over  the  whole  length  of  their  railway.'* 

When  it  is  considered,  how  vastly  consequential  and  indispensable  it  is, 
to  secure  the  greatest  celerity  of  communication  practicable,  between  all 

illuminated,  by  the  electric  spark,  letters  formed  upon  plates  of  glass  with  strips  of 
tin  foil     Grauss  makes  mention  of  a  communication  from  Humboldt,  according  to  which 
Betancourt,  in  1798,  established  a  communication  between  Madrid  and  Aranjuez,  a 
distance  of  26  miles,  by  means  of  a  wire,  through  which  a  Leyden  jar  used  to  be  dii- 
cbofged,  which  was  intended  to  be  used  as  a  telegraphic  signal.** 
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the  great  commercial  points  of  a  nation  ; — what  vast  expense,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  end,  every  people,  ancient  and  modem,  have  been  willing 
to  incur ;  and  to  what  inconsiderable  expense  of  construction  the  system 
of  electrical  telegraphs  has  already  been  reduced — not  exceeding  the  cost 
of  $100,000  for  a  complete  and  eJSective  line  between  Washington  city 
and  New  York — and  how  "trifling"  is  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  after 
once  constructed  ;  and  that  twenty-three  of  every  twenty-four  hours  may 
be  saved  by  it  in  the  time  of  communicating  between  the  points  of  the 
extension  of  such  a  telegraph;  and  with  the  stirring  enterprise  and 
example  before  vm  of  the  European  governments,  and  business  conunu- 
nities,  in  the  introduction  and  use  of  this  system,  who  can  doubt — ^who  is 
fool-hardy  and  blind  enough  to  doubt  that  the  time  has  come  when  these 
structures  will  start  into  being  and  action  all  over  our  country,  and  that 
the  business  and  calculations  of  our  merchants  and  men  of  enterprise, 
should  be  shaped  with  reference  to  such  a  new  condition  of  their  relations  ? 
It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  man  to  attain  all  advantages  that  are  attainable, 
and  though  his  approach  to  them  may  be  slow,  and  cautious,  at  first ; 
though  one  people  may  lay  behind  the  enterprise  of  another  people,  in 
seizing  upon  the  new  developements  of  genius  and  science,  yet  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  the  timid  come  up  to  the  very  outer  footsteps  of  the 
more  forward  and  bold  adventurer,  and  reap  in  substantial  advantages  what 
the  other  sought  under  the  excitement  of  fame  and  eclat.  Steam  being 
found,  practically,  more  sure  and  rapid  as  a  motive  power,  for  intercom- 
munication than  wind,  it  has  been,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be  preferred 
before  it,  by  the  business  world ;  and  since  lightning  is  found  as  available 
as  steam,  and  almost  incalculably  more  rapid,  as  a  conductor  of  despatches, 
it  is  apparent  that  for  all  the  latter  purposes  it  rnust  and  u^//take  the  lead, 
and  become  the  Archimedean  lever  that  is  to  move  the  business  world  to 
and  fro  in  its  orbit. 


OPERATlbN    OP    THE    U.    S.    TARIFF, 

The  operation  of  our  present  tariff  of  duties  on  imports,  enacted  in 
August,  1842,  has  been  most  beneficial,  whether  we  regard  it  as  a 
measure  for  protection  to  our  domestic  industry,  as  was  its  first  and  most 
important  object,  or  in  its  effects  on  the  revenue ;  producing  at  the  same 
time  a  very  fair  and  moderate  average  rate  of  duty  on  commodities  im- 
ported, which  has  generally  proved  satisfactory  to  consumers  as  well  as 
importers.  The  benign  influence  of  this  great  protective  measure  on  the 
general  industry  of  the  country — on  all  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce — in  restoring  prosperity,  and  in  sustaining 
a  sound  currency,  is  evident  to  all ;  so  that  the  system  of  prot&tion  was, 
perhaps,  never  so  much  in  favour  with  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
this  country  as  at  the  present  time. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the  amount  of  imports  for  the 
last  fiscal  year,  and  the  gross  amount  of  duties  paid  thereon,  with  the 
same  for  the  last  three  years,  when  the  compromise  tariff*  act  was  in  ope- 
ration, shows  the  very  moderate  degree  of  protection  afforded  by  the 
present  tariff^,  and  that  the  amount  of  duty  collected  is  barely  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  government. 
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Value  of  hnports. 

TMr  radinx  Free  of  Duty.  Dutiable.  Total  Importa.     Groas  am't  Dutiea. 

30th  J^ne,  1844, $24,760,082. .  ..$.83,608,020, .  ..$10S,434,702 $29,137,060 

30th  Sept.,  1842, 30,627,486 69,534,601 100,102,087 16,022,746 

'«        "       1841, 66,019,731 61,926,446 127,946,177 19,919,492 

"       «*       1840 57,196,204 49,^140,315 107,141,519 15,104,790 

The  average  rate  of  duty  paid  on  all  imports,  including  free  articles, 
for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1844,  was  about  26  3-4  per  cent. ;  on 
dutiable  articles  only,  33  1-2  per  cent. 

In  1842,  on  total  imports  16  1-2  per  cent. ;  on  dutiable  articles  only, 
24  per  cent. 

In  1^1,  on  total  imports  15  1-2  per  cent. ;  on  dutiable  articles  only, 
31  per  cent. 

Under  the  compromise  act,  an  immense  amount  of  revenue  was  thrown 
away,  by  the  admission  of  a  numerous  list  of  articles  free  of  duty ;  thus 
benefitting  the  foreign  producers  or  manufacturers,  without  corresponding 
advantages  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  defect  in  our  revenue 
laws  has  been  corrected  in  the  present  tariff,  by  reducing  the  list  of  free 
articles  to  a  reasonable  amount :  tea,  coffee,  and  specie  forming  the  largest 
proportion. 

The  following  statement  from  the  Treasury  Department  shows  the 
amount  of  articles  imported  during  the  nine  months  ending  30th  June, 
1843,  the  duty  on  which  exceeded  35  per  cent,  on  the  average  wholesale 
market  value  of  such  articles  : 

Articlea.  Invoice  Value.  Amount  of  Dutj. 

Cotton  yarn,  twist,  and  thread,  costing  less  than  60  cents  per  lb.,. .$1,335 $3,130, 

Carpeting,  treble  ingrain, • 1 ,190 1,044 

Sulphate  of  barytes, 3,154 2,792 

Whiting  and  Paris  white, 304 445 

Litharge, 13 10 

Sagar  of  lead, 497 437 

Cordage,  tarred,  and  cables, 26,570 19,050 

"        Untarred 5,798 10,103 

•«        Untarred  yam, 1,028 2,047 

Cat  glass 4,237 5,793 

Piain  glass, 4,589 4,089 

Cylinder  window  glass, 12,283 16,935 

Crown  window  glass, ..310 688 

Demijohns 644 1,039 

Lead,  old,  and  scrap, 190 194 

Iron,  spikes,  cut  or  wrought, 227 187 

'*     Chain  cables  and  parts, ! 24,196 19,3S3 

"     Chains,  other  than  cables,. 4,662 4,357 

<*    Steam,  gas,  or  water  tubes, 2,710 1,970 

**    Rod  or  square  iron, 11,005 9,460 

**    Hoop  Iron, 1 ,884 2,591 

•'     Pig  iron, 48,251 34,857 

<<     Bar,  manufactured  by  rolling, 511,282 393,946 

Paper,  medium,  demy,  and  foolscap 1,767. 1,718 

Spirits,  from  grain, 121,547 194,346 

"     from  other  materials, 32,095 101 ,548 


Total  manufactures,*. ^23,768 $832,159 

*  f^ome  of  the  articles  named  on  the  next  page,  although  belonging  to  the  class  of 
manufactures,  may  more  prouerly,  with  few  exceptions,  be  considered  as  agricultural 
products.  It  will  be  setn  tnat  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  these  high 
daties  is  paid  for  the  protection  oi  agriculture^sugar,  4tc.) 
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Articlct.  iDToioeValm.  AmoastofDoCy 

Brought  forward, $823,768 $832,159 

W  ines,  in  casks,  not  specified, r 2,845 2,321 

Brandy, • 106,261 .191,832 

Sugar,  brown, 2,426,011 1,738,359 

«     Loaf,  and  other  refined 41,279 41,945 

«     Candj, *..   339 235 

««     Syrup, 57 92 

Fruits,  dates, 286 215 

<*     Raisins 314,858 240,366 

Spices,  black  pepper, 56,664 73,686 

"     Red  pepper 1,426 1,511 

«     Pimento 47,441 52,720 

Cheese, 3.850 2,703 

Beef  and  pork 5,984 7,196 

Coke,  or  culm,.... 69 90 

Barley, 106 340 

Total, $3,831,244... $3,185,769 

The  average  rate  of  duty  on  invoice  cost  is  83  per  cent.  The  amount 
of  charges  for  freight,  insurance,  &c.,  on  the  above  articles,  was 
$1,084,224,  and  the  wholesale  market  value  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $8,101,246.  On  a  home  valuation,  therefore,  the  average 
duty  paid  would  have  been  a  fraction  less  than  40  per  cent. 


ANTHRACITE    COAL. 

The  annexed  table,  taken  from  the  Pottsville  Miner's  Journal,  giving  an 
accurate  account  of  the  quantity  of  anthracite  coal  from  the  several  mines 
of  that  invaluable  mineral,  derives  importance  over  and  above  the  valuable 
information  it  gives  on  the  subject  of  that  coal  itself,  from  the  fact  of  its 
now  general  use  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ore.  No  two  minerals  indeed  can 
at  all  compare  with  iron  and  coal  in  their  unlimited  use  in  all  the  indus* 
trial  arts.  Until  the  discovery  that  anthracite  coal  could  be  made  use  of 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  its  immense  importance  was  not  fully  realized. 

Nor  does  its  great  value  to  the  country  stop  here.  Anthracite  coal 
has  been  one  among  the  great  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  some  of  our 
largest  internal  improvements ;  witness  the  5,587,930  tons  from  the 
Schuylkill  mines  that  have  found  their  way  to  n^arket  by  the  Schuylkill 
Canal ;  the  721 ,018  tons,  which  are  brought  to  Philadelphia  by  the  Reading 
rail  road,  which  may  be  considered  only  as  the  commen<iement,  since  that 
road  in  1844  conveyed  441,491  tons  in  one  year,  being  more  than  half  the 
whole  quantity  thus  transported ;  and  last,  though  not  least  in  importance 
to  this  city,  the  1 ,875,435  tons  brought  hither  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Company.  The  great  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  transportation 
of  anthracite  coal  is  another  item  of  great  value,  and  its  use  is  as  much 
entitled  to  the  name  of  commerce,  as  the  transportation  of  flour  or  any 
other  article  to  distant  ports  and  other  countries 

The  use  of  this  coal  in  steamboats,  too,  how  greatly  has  it  added  to  the 
important  article  of  fuel  for  that  useful  purpose  ! 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  benefits  and  comforts  that  have 
resulted  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  from  the  discovery  of  the 
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immense  basins  of  this  coal  with  which  the  sea  board  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania abottnds,  affording  the  cheapest  fuel  for  domestic  pwposes,  and  a 
i^ue  to  our  manufactnres  which  nothing  else  could  supply. 
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A   BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH 

OF  THE  LIFE  OF  DAVID  RITTENHOUSE,  ESQ.,  OF  PHlLADELPfflA. 
A  (X)TEMPORARY  AND  COMPANION  OF  FRANKLIN. 


The  village  of  Germantown,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  had 
the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  this  distinffuished  philosopher,  on  the  8th  day 
of  April,  1732.  His  ancestry  migratea  from  Holland  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  agricultural  employment,  upon 
his  father's  farm  in  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania.  It  was  there  his 
peculiar  genius  first  discovered  itself.  His  plough,  the  fences,  and  even 
the  stones  of  the  field  in  which  he  worked,  were  frequently  marked  with 
figures  which  denoted  his  talent  for  mathematical  studies.  Upon  finding 
that  the  native  delicacy  of  his  constitution  imfitted  him  for  the  labours  of 
husbandry,  his  parents  consented  to  his  learning  the  trade  of  a  clock  and 
mathematical  instrument  maker.  In  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  these  arts 
he  was  his  own  instructor.  They  afibrded  him  delight,  inasmuch  as  they 
&voured  his  disposition  to  inquire  into  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy. 
Constant  employment  in  the  mechanic  arts  has  proved  the  means  in  many 
instances  of  invigorating  human  genius.  Franklin  studied  the  laws  of 
nature  while  he  handled  his  printing  types,  and  Herschel  conceived  the 
great  idea  of  a  new  planet  while  he  exercised  the  humble  office  of  a 
musician  to  a  marching  regiment. 

It  was  during  his  occupation  in  rural  pursuits  that  our  ingenious  philo« 
sopher  made  himself  master  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia,  which  he 
read  in  the  English  translation  of  Mr.  Mott.  It  was  thus  likewise  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  intricate  science  of  fluxions,  of  which  sublime 
invention  he  for  awhile  believed  himself  to  be  the  author ;  nor  did  he  know 
till  some  years  afterwards  that  a  contest  had  been  carried  on  between  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  Leibrietz  for  the  honour  of  that  great  and  usefril  disco- 
very. What  a  mind  was  here !  Without  literary  friends  or  society,,  and 
with  but  few  books,  he  became,  before  he  had  reached  his  four  and  twen- 
tieth year,  the  rival  of  two  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  Europe. 

While  working  at  his  trade  of  a  watchmaker,  he  planned  and  executed 
an  orreiy ,  in  which  were  represented  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
in  a  manner  more  extensive  and  complete  than  had  before  been  done  by 
any  former  astronomer.  A  correct  description  of  this  orrery,  drawn  up 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  is  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  instrument  being  pur- 
chased by  the  College  in  New  Jersey.  A  second  was  made  by  the  inventor 
after  the  same  model,  for  the  use  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  formis 
part  of  the  philosophical  apparatus  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  from 
every  part  of  the  world. 

The  reputation  he  derived  from  the  construction  of  this  orrery,  as  well 
as  his  general  character  for  mathematical  knowledge,  could  not  fail  to 
attract  public  notice  ;  but  the  discovery  of  his  imcommon  merit  belonged 
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chiefly  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barton,  Dr.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
John  Lakens,  an  ingenious  mathematician  of  Philadelphia.  He  yielded 
to  their  advice,  and  removed  to  that  city  in  the  year  1770.  Here  he  con- 
tinued for  several  years  to  follow  his  occupation  as  a  clock  and  mathe- 
matical instrument  maker,  and  in  both  branches  of  his  business  he  excelled 
all  others.  His  mathematical  instruments  have  been  esteemed  by  compe- 
tent judges  to  have  been  superior  in  accuracy  and  workmanship  to  those 
of  the  same  kind  imported  from  Europe. 

About  the  same  time  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  he  became  a  member 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  his  first  communication  to  which 
was  a  calculation  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  as  it  was  to  happen  on  the  3d  of 
June,  1769,  in  40  deg.  north  latitude,  and  five  hours  west  longitude  from 
Greenwich.  He  was  one  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Society  to 
observe  in  the  township  of  Norristown  this  rare  occurrence,  and  he  took  the 
active  part  in  the  preparations  which  were  made  for  that  purpose.  Of 
this  Dr.  Smith,  who  was  also  of  the  Conmiittee,  has  left  an  honourable, 
record  in  the  history  of  that  event,  published  in  the  first  volume  of  their 
transactions. 

"  Mr.  Rittenhouse's  dwelling,"  says  the  Dr.,  "  being  about  twenty 
miles  north-west  of  Philadelphia,  our  other  engagements  -did  not  permit 
Mr.  Lakens  or  myself  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  necessary  preparations ; 
but  we  knew  that  we  had  entrusted  them  to  a  gentleman  on  the  spot  (Mr. 
Rittenhouse)  who  united  to  a  complete  skill  in  mechanics,  so  extensive  an 
astronomical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  that  the  uses,  management, 
and  construction  of  the  apparatus  were  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  The 
laudable  pains  he  had  taken  in  these  all  important  articles,  will  appear 
from  the  work  itself,  which  he  hath  committed  into  my  hands,  with  a 
modest  introduction,  giving  me  a  liberty  with  it,  which  his  own  liccuracy, 
taste,  and  abilities,  leave  no  room  to  exercise." 

To  observe  a  phenomenon  which  had  never  been  seen  but  twice  before, 
by  any  inhabitant  of  our  earth,  which  would  never  be  seen  again  by  any 
person  then  living,  and  on  which  depended  many  important  astronomical 
cooaequences — ^and  this  by  instruments  of  his  own  preparation,  may  well 
be  conceived  to  have  created  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Rittenhouse  the  most 
intense  interest. 

The  night  before  the  long  expected  day  was  passed  without  much  sleep ; 
bow  great  was  the  joy  when  they  beheld  the  glorious  morning  sun,  and 
the  whole  heavens  without  a  cloud,  for  such  is  the  description  given  by 
Mr.  R.  in  the  report  referred  to  by  Dr.  Smith.  In  perfect  silence,  and 
with  the  most  intense  and  trembling  anxiety,  they  waited  for  the  predicted 
moment  of  observation ;  it  came !  and  brought  with  it  all  that  had  been  pre- 
dicted and  anticipated !  In  the  instant  of  the  contact  of  the  planet  with 
the  sun,  the  emotions  of  delight  and  joy  were  so  great  in  our  philosopher, 
his  sensations  were  so  exquisite  and  intense,  as  to  prostrate  his  bodily 
strength,  and  cause  him  to  faint  away.  This  will  readily  gain  credence 
with  the  sanguine  inquirers  after  truth,  who  have  known  the  extent  of  that 
pleasure  which  attends  its  discovery. 

Soon  after  this  event  we  find  him  acting  as  one  of  a  Committee  appointed 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Mercury  on  the  9th  of  November  in  the  same 
year.  A  minute  history  of  these  events,  in  which  Mr.  Rittenhouse  acted 
so  distinguished  a  part,  is  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  have  been  received  with  great  satis&ction  by  the 
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astronomers  of  Europe,  contributing  greatly  to  exalt  the  character  of  our 
then  infant  country  for  astronomical  knowledge. 

In  the  year  1775  he  -was  appointed  to  deliver  the  annual  oration  b^ore 
the  society — the  subject  was  the  history  of  Astronomy !  His  language 
was  simple,  but  the  sentiments  were  ingenious,  and  in  some  instances 
sublime.  It  was  delivered  in  a  feeble  voice,  but  it  commanded  the  most 
profound  attention  and  universal  admiration  from  a  crowded  and  scientific 
audience.  Mr.  Rittenhouse  published  many  essays  on  his  favourite  science. 

Talents  so  splendid,  and  knowledge  so  practical  in  mathematics,  are 
uncommonly  rare  in  any  country,  and  are  like  mines  of  precious  metals  ; 
nor  was  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  insensible  to  the  treasure  she  possessed 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Rittenhouse  ;  she  claimed  him  as  her  own,  and  soon 
put  in  requisition  his  extraordinary  powers. 

In  the  year  1779  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  for  adjusting  a  territorial  dispute  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia ;  and  to  his  talents,  moderation,  and  firmness, 
were  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  satisfactory  termination,  in  1785,  of 
that  once  threatening  controversy. 

In  1784  he  assisted  in  determining  the  length  of  five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, from  a  point  on  the  Delaware,  in  order  to  fix  the  western  limits  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1786  he  was  employed  in  fixing  the  northern  line 
which  divides  Pennsylvania  from  New  York. 

But  the  application  of  his  rare  talents  and  knowledge  in  these  difficnlt 
and  delicate  matters  of  territorial  limits,  was  not  confined  to  his  native 
State  ;  for  in  1769  he  was  employed  in  settling  the  limits  between  New 
Jersey  and  New  York ;  and  this  closed  his  career,  and  constituted  his 
farewell  peace-ofierins  to  the  union  and  happiness  of  his  countiy. 

In  his  Excursions  through  what  was  then  a  wilderness,  he  invariably 
carried  with  him  his  habits  of  inquiry  and  observation ;  nothing  in  the 
mountains,  soils,  rivers,  and  springs,  escaped  his  notice.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  we  have  no  printed  records  of  what  he  collected  on  these 
occasions.  In  the  year  1791  he  was  chosen  successor  to  Franklin,  as 
President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  In  this,  the  most 
elevated  station  that  philosophy  can  confer  in  the  United  States,  his  con- 
duct was  marked  by  its  usual  dignity  and  propriety.  Never  did  the 
artificial  pomp  of  station  commana  half  the  respect  which  were  accorded 
to  his  unassuming  manners  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  *They 
were  uniformly  characterized  by  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  urbanity 
and  suavity  of  deportment,  amounting  almost  to  brotherly  kindness ;  and 
his  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  Society  was  evinced  soon  after  he 
accepted  the  chair,  by  a  donation  of  eight  hundred  dollars. 

His  talents  and  information  were  not  limited  to  mathematical  or  mate- 
rial science  ;  his  mind  was  a  rich  repository  of  the  knowledge  of  all  ages 
and  countries.  He  had  early  and  deeply  studied  most  of  the  systems  of 
theology.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  metaphysics.  In  reading 
travels  he  took  great  delight;  from  them  he  drew  a  large  fund  of 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  globe.  He  possessed  an  ear 
for  music,  and  was  fond  of  poetry,  in  both  of  which  he  occasionally 
indulged  ;  but  the  more  serious  pursuits  of  his  life  prevented  his  devoting 
much  time  to  their  cultivation,  though  he  often  read  the  English  poets, 
and  was  a  great  admirer  of  Thompson's  Seasons,  which,  he  said,  com- 
bined philosophy  and  poetry. 
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However  opposite  to  his  other  studies  these  may  at  first  appear,  they 
derive  their  perfection  from  the  same  extensive  and  accurate  observations 
of  the  beauties  of  nature.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Dutch, 
the  German,  and  the  French  languages ;  the  two  latter  of  which  he 
acqaired  without  the  aid  of  a  master.  They  opened  to  him  the  discoveries 
of  foreign  nations,  and  enabled  him  the  better  to  pursue  his  &vourite 
studies. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  it  has  been  customaiy  to  regret  his 
want  of  what  is  called  a  liberal  education — ^but  that  we  have  lost  any 
thii^  from  this  may  well  be  dpubted.  Nature  was  his  teacher,  and  his 
powerful  mind  was  stored  with  knowledge  which  he  had  imbibed  at  her 
great  foimtain.  Had  the  usual  forms  oi  education  been  imposed  upon 
such  a  mind,  instead  of  soaring  to  the  heavens,  and  roaming  at  large 
amidst  moving  worlds,  with  his  fondness  for  music  and  poetry,  he  mi^t 
have  spent  his  hours  of  study  in  the  less  sublime  pursuit  of  the  modula- 
tions of  sound,  or  measuring  the  feet  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry. 

Inventions  and  improvements  in  every  art  and  science  were  frequently 
submitted  to  his  examination,  and  his  judgment  upon  them  gave  the  tone 
to  public  approval  or  rejection.  Wherever  he  went  he  met  with  demon- 
strations of  public  respect  and  private  attention.  But  not  to  his  own 
country  alone  was  his  reputation  confined  ;  his  name  was  known  and  his 
diaracter  admired  in  every  land  where  science  dwelt  and  genius  was 
cultivated.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Colle^  of  Philadelphia  in  1768.  The  same  degree  was  awarded  to 
him  by  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia,  in  1784.  In  the 
year  1789  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  College  of 
New  Jersey — ^was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Boston  in  1782,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in 
1795.  But  if  he  was  great  in  the  higher  walk  of  scientific  knowledge, 
he  was  no  less  conspicuous  in  his  religious  and  moral  character.  He  had 
the  most  profound  respect  for  sacred  things ;  and  we  find,  in  some  of  his 
works,  the  happiest  expressions  of  confidence  in  the  benificence  and 
wisdom  of  Providence.     In  one  of  his  orations,  he  says : — 

^  Should  it  please  that  Almighty  power  who  hath  placed  us  in  a  world 
in  which  we  are  only  permitted  '  to  look  about  us  and  to  die,'  to  indulge 
us  with  existence  throughout  that  part  of  eternity  which  remains  unspent, 
and  to  conduct  us  through  the  several  stages  of  his  works,  here  (alluding 
to  the  study  of  astronomy)  is  ample  provision  made  for  employing  eveiy 
&ci]lty  of  the  mind,  even  allowing  its  powers  to  be  enlarged  through  an 
endless  repetition  of  ages.  Let  us  not,  then,  complain  of  the  vanity  of 
this  world,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  capable  of  satisfying  us.  Happy 
in  those  wants — Chappy  in  desires  iot  ever  in  succession  to  be  gratified — 
happy  in  a  continual  approach  to  the  Deity." 

^  I  must  confess  I  am  not  one  of  those  sanguine  spirits  who  seem  to 
think  that  when  the  wiAered  hand  of  death  shall  draw  up  the  curtain  of 
eternity,  all  distance  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator — ^between  the 
finite  and  the  infinite — ^wili  be  annihilated.  Every  enlargement  of  our 
Acuities— every  new  happiness  conferred  upon  us — every  step  we 
advance  towards  the  Divinity — ^will  very  probably  render  us  more  and 
more  sensible  of  his  inexhaustible  stores  of  communicable  bliss,  and  of 
his  inaccessible  perfection."  .  In  another  instance,  in  a  letter  to  a  firiend, 
he  says : — ^  Give  me  leave  to  mention  two  or  three  particular  proo&  of 
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infinite  goodness  in  the  works  of  creation.  The  first  is,  that  of  possessing 
goodness  in  ourselves ;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  all  just  reasoning  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  thing  good,  lovely,  or  praiseworthy  in  us,  which 
is  not  possessed  in  an  infinitely  higher  degree  in  that  Being  who  called 
us  into  existence.  In  the  next  place  I  reckon — ^the  exquisite  and  inno- 
cent delight  that  many  things  around  us  are  calculated  to  afford.  In  this 
light  the  heauty  and  fragrance  of  a  single  rose  is  a  hetter  argument  for 
Divine  goodness  than  a  luxuriant  field  of  wheat.  For,  if  we  could  sup- 
pose that  we  were  created  by  a  malevolent  being,  with  a  design  to 
torment  us  for  his  amusement,  he  must  have  furnished  us  with  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  either  have  made  our  condition  tolerable,  or  not  have 
left  the  means  of  quitting  it  at  pleasure,  in  our  power.  Such  being  my 
opinion,  you  will  not  wonder  at  my  fondness  for  what  Addison  calls  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination.  They  are  all  to  me  so  many  demonstra- 
tions of  infinite  goodness." 

But  the  religion  of  Mr.  Rittenhouse  was  not  derived  wholly  from  his 
study  and  admiration  of  the  material  world.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  Christian  revelation ;  and  of  this  he  ^ve  many  proofs,  in  the 
conformity  of  his  life  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  He  once  said  to  a 
friend,  speaking  of  the  truth  and  excellency  of  the  Christian  religion, 
^'  that  a  proof  of  its  Divine  origin  might  be  seen  in  the  fact,  that  the 
miracles  of  the  Saviour  differed  from  all  other  miracles,  in  being  entirely 
of  a  kind  and  benevolent  nature."  As  the  natural  efiect  of  his  belief  in 
the  relation  of  the  whole  human  race  to  each  other,  in  a  common  father 
and  redeemer,  he  embraced  the  whole  family  of  mankind  in  the  arms  of 
his  benevolence.  The  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Rittenhouse  did  not  consist 
simply  in  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  mankind.  He  reduced  this  divine 
principle  to  practice,  by  a  series  of  faithful  and  disinterested  services  to 
that  {MLTt  of  his  fellow  creatures  to  which  the  usefulness  of  good  men  is 
chiefly  confined.  His  country,  his  beloved  country,  was  the  object  of  the 
strongest  affections  of  his  heart.  For  her  he  thought,  for  her  he  laboured, 
and  for  her,  in  the  hour  of  her  difficulties  and  dangers,  he  mourned.  The 
year  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  produced  no  change  of  his 
political  principles — ^for  he  had  been  educated  a  republican  by  his  father. 
He  ever  avowed,  with  the  sincerest  pleasure,  his  secret  attachment  to  an 
elective  and  representative  form  of  government ;  and  twenty  years  before 
his  death  he  predicted  the  immense  increase  of  talents  and  knowledge 
that  would  be  produced  by  our  republican  institutions  on  the  American 
character,  and  that  the  effects  of  our  revolution  would  sow  the  seeds  of 
a  new  order  of  things  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  He  believed  political, 
as  well  as  moral  evil,  to  be  intruders  into  the  society  of  men — ^that 
general  happiness  was  the  original  design  and  ultimate  end  of  the  Divine 
government;  and  that  the  time  would  come  when  every  part  of  our 
globe  would  echo  back  the  heavenly  proclamation  of  ^'  peace  on  earth,  and 
good  will  to  man."  • 

In  the  more  limited  circles  of  private  life  Mr.  Rittenhouse  conunanded 
esteem  and  affection.  As  a  neighbour  he  was  kind  and  charitable.  His 
sympathy  was  warm  to  distress  of  every  kind,  but  it  was  more  alive  to 
the  weakness,  pain,  and  poverty  of  old  age.  As  afiiend  he  was  sincere, 
ardent,  and  disinterested.  As  a  companion  he  instructed  his  associates 
upon  all  subjects.  His  family  constituted  his  chief  society,  and  when 
the  declining  stale  of  his  health  rendered  his  studies  irksome^  he  passed 
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whole  evenings  of  his  time  in  reading  to,  or  conversing  with,  his  wife  and 
daughters. 

His  house,  and  manner  of  living,  exhibited  the  taste  of  a  philosopher,  the 
simplicity  of  a  republican,  and  me  temper  of  a  christian.  He  was  inde- 
pendent, and  contented  with  an  estate  small  in  the  estimate  of  ambition  or 
avarice,  but  amply  suited  to  all  his  wants  and  desires.  He  held  the  of&ce 
of  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  by  an  annual  and  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Legislature,  from  the  year  1777  to  1789,  and  during  the  whole 
period  declined  purchasing  the  smallest  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
State,  thereby  manifesting  a  delicacy  of  integrity  known  and  felt  only  by 
pure  and  elevated  minds. 

In  the  year  1792  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  office  of  Director  of  the 
Mint  of  the  United  States,  but  his  want  of  health  obliged  him  to  resign  it 
in  1795.  Here  his  conduct  was  alike  highly  delicate,  for  he  sometimes 
paid  for  work  done  at  the  Mint  out  of  his  own  salary,  when  he  thought  the 
charges  would  be  deemed  extravagant  by  the  United  States.  His  economy 
extended  to  the  employment  of  his  time  in  a  useful  manner — no  man  ever 
foond  him  idle. 

His  countenance  was  remarkable  ;  it  displayed  such  a  mixture  of  con- 
templation, benignity,  and  innocence,  that  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  him  in 
the  largest  companies  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  his  character.  His 
manners  were  so  universally  benign  and  engaging  that  he  seldom  stopped  an 
hour  in  travelling  through  the  country  without  being  followed  by  the 
good  wishes  of  all  who  attended  upon  him.  There  was  no  a^ctation  of 
singularity  in  anything  he  said  or  did  ;  he  was  remarkable  for  his  uncom- 
mon modesty,  so  much  so  that  he  appeared  to  be  wholly  unconscious  of 
his  superiority  of  intellect.  His  constitution  was  naturally  feeble,  but  it 
was  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  sedentary  nature  of  his  studies,  which 
often  found  him  consuming  the  midnight  oil. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1796,  he  breathed  his  last,  and  at  his  request  his 
body  was  interred  in  his  observatory  near  his  dwelling  house,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  numerous  concourse  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Thus  lived  and  died  this  great  and  extraordinary  man,  who,  like  Newton, 
had  soared  into  the  highest  regions  of  science*— ofiering  another  proof  that 
the  humblest  origin,  and  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  cannot  limit  nor 
control  those  wonderful  gifts  of  nature,  which  enable  their  possessors,  as  if 
by  a  decree  of  Providence,  to  dive  into  the  deepest  mysteries  of  his 
creation. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  anomaly  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
should  have  succeeded  Franklin  as  President  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society !  Franklin,  who  from  a  like  obscure  birth  has  left  behind 
him  a  name  never  to  be  forgotten  while  the  lightning  shall  gleam  in  the 
heavens !  and  Rittenhouse,  whose  splendid  gemus  and  civic  virtues  entitle 
his  memory  to  the  highest  honours  his  country  can  bestow. 


FREE    TRADE    AND    PROTECTION. 


Whoever  has  travelled  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  or  the  mountaioi 
of  Wales,  must  have  observed  the  remarkable  difference  which  exists 
between  artificial  plantations,  and  the  natural  woods  of  the  country. 
Planted  all  cU  ancej  the  former  grow  up  of  uniform  height,  and  all  their 
trees  present  nearly  the  same  form  and  symmetry.  Sown  at  difierent 
periods,  with  centuries  between  their  growth,  the  latter  exhibit  every 
variety  of  age  and  form,  from  the  decaying  patriarchs  of  the  forest,  which 
have  survived  the  blasts  of  some  hundred  years,  to  the  infant  sapling, 
which  is  only  beginning  to  shoot  under  the  shelter  of  a  jvojecting  rock  or 
stem.  Nor  is  the  difference  less  remarkable  in  the  room  which  is  sever- 
ally afforded  for  growth,  in  the  artificial  plantations  and  in  the  wilds  of 
nature.  The  larchers  or  furs,  in  the  stiff  and  angular  inclosure,  are 
always  crowded  together ;  and,  if  not  thinned  by  the  care  of  the  woodman, 
will  inevitably  choke  each^  other,  or  shoot  up  thin  and  unhealthy,  in 
consequence  of  their  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  the  dense  mass 
of  foliage  which  overshadows  the  upper  part  of  Uie  wood.  But  no  such 
danger  need  be  apprehended  in  the  natural  forest.  No  woodman  is  called 
to  uiin  its^denizens.  No  forester's  eye  is  required  to  tell  which  should 
be  left,  and  which  cut  away,  in  the  vast  array.  In  the  ceaseless  warfiafe 
of  the  weaker  with  the  stronger,  the  feeble  plants  are  entirely  destroyed. 
In  vain  the  infant  sapling  attempts  to  contend  with  the  old  oak,  the 
branches  of  which  overshadow  its  growth — ^it  is  speedily  crushed  in  the 
struggle.  Nor  are  the  means  of  removing  the  useless  remains  less 
effectual.  The  hand  of  nature  insensiUy  clears  the  waste  of  its  incum- 
brances ;  the  weakness  of  time  brings  them  to  the  ground  when  their 
allotted  period  is  expired ;  and  youth,  as  in  the  generations  of  men, 
springs  beside  the  decay  of  age,  and  finds  ample  room  for  its  expansion 
over  the  fallen  remains  of  its  paternal  stems. 

The  difference  between  the  artificial  plantation  and  the  natural  wood, 
illustrates  the  distinctions  between  the  imaginary  communities  which  the 
political  economist  expects  to  see  grow  up,  in  conformity  with  his  theories, 
and  acting  in  obedience  to  his  dictates,  and  the  nations  of  fiesh  and  blood 
which  exist  around  us,  of  which  we  form  a  part,  and  which  are  immedi- 
ately affected  by  ill-judged  or  inapplicable  measures  of  commercial 
regulation.  Nations  were  planted  by  the  hand  of  nature  ;  they  were  not 
sown,  nor  their  place  allotted  by  human  foresight.  They  exist  often  close 
to  each  other,  and  under  apparently  the  same  physical  circumstances, 
under  every  possible  variety  of  character,  age,  and  period  of  growth. 
The  difference  even  between  those  ruled  by  the  same  government,  and 
inhabited  apparently  by  the  same  race,  is  prodigious.  Who  could  suppose 
that  the  Dutchman,  methodical,  calculating,  persevering,  was  next  neigh- 
bour to  the  fiery,  warlike,  and  impetuous  Frenchman  ?  Or  that  the 
southern  and  western  Irish,  vehement,  impassioned,  and  volatile,  came 
from  the  same  stock  which  pervades  the  whole  west  of  Britain  ?  England, 
for  centuries  the  abode  of  industiy,  effort,  and  opulence,  is  subject  to  the 
same  government,  and  situated  in  the  same  latitude,  as  Ireland,  where 
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indolence  k  almost  nniyersal,  wealth  rare,  and  manufactures  ii^  general 
unknown.  Russia,  ignorant,  united,  and  ever  victorious,  adjoins  Poland, 
weak,  distracted,  and  ever  vanquished;  and  Prussia  has  risen  with 
unheaid-of  rapidity  in  national  strength  and  eveiy  branch  of  industry,  at 
the  very  time  when  Spain  was  fast  relapsing  into  slavery  and  barbarism. 
Familiar  as  these  truths  are  to  all,  they  seem  to  have  been,  in  an  tmac- 
eountable  manner,  forgotten  by  our  modem  political  economists  ;  and  the 
oblivion  of  them  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  remarkable  failure  which 
has  attended  the  application  to  practice  of  all  their  theories.  They  inva^ 
riably  forget  the  different  age  of  nations ;  they  overlook  the  essential 
difference  between  communities  with  different  national  character,  or  in 
di^rent  stages  of  manu&cturing  or  commercial  advancement,  and  fall 
into  the  fiital  error  of  supposing  that  one  general  system  is  to  be  readily 
embraced  by,  and  found  applicable  to,  a  cluster  of  nations  existing  under 
every  possible  variety  of  physical,  social,  and  political  circumstances. 
fixing  their  eyes  upon  their  own  country,  or  rather  upon  the  peculiar 
interest  to  which  they  belong  in  their  own  country,  they  reason  as  if  all 
•mankind  were  placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  would  be  benefited 
by  the  arrangements  which  they  find  advantageous.  They  forget  that  all 
nations  were  not  planted  at  the  same  time,  nor  in  the  same  soil ;  that  the 
difference  in  their  age,  the  inequality  in  their  growth,  the  variety  in  their 
texture,  is  as  great  as  in  the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  seeds  of  which  have 
been  scattered  by  the  hand  of  nature  ;  that  the  incessant  warfare  of  the 
weaker  with  the  stronger,  exists  not  less  in  the  social  than  the  physical 
world  \  and  that  all  systems  founded  on  the  oblivion  of  that  continued 
contest,  must  ever  be  traversed  by  the  strongest  of  all  moral  laws — the 
instinct  of  Self*Pr£servation. 

We  have  said  that  the  modem  theories,  when  applied  to  practice,  have, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  failed.  In  saying  so,  we  have  cniefly  in  view 
the  acknowledged  failure  of  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  England,  durii^ 
the  last  twenty  years,  to  effect  an  interchange  in  the  advantages  of  free 
trade,  and  the  entire  disappointment  which  has  attended  the  long  estab- 
lishment, on  a  great  scale,  of  the  reciprocity  system.  To  the  first  we 
shall  advert  in  the  present  paper ;  the  second  will  furnish  ample  room  for 
reflection  in  another. 

The  abstract  principles  on  which  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  are  founded, 
are  these  :  and  we  put  it  to  the  warmest  advocates  of  those  principles, 
whether  they  are  not  fiiirly  stated.  All  nations  were  not  intended  by 
nature,  nor  are  they  fitted  by  their  physical  circumstances,  to  excel  in  the 
same  branches  of  industry ;  and  it  is  the  variety  in  the  production  which 
they  severally  can  bring  to  maturity,  which  at  once  imposes  the  necessity 
for,  and  occasions  the  profit  of,  commercial  intercourse.  Nothings 
therefore,  can  be  so  unwise  as  to  attempt,  either  by  arbitrary  regulations, 
to  create  a  branch  of  industry  in  a  country  for  which  it  is  not  intended  bv 
nature,  or  to  retain  it  in  that  branch  where  it  is  created  by  forced  prohi- 
bition. Banish  all  restrictions,  therefore,  from  commerce ;  let  eveiy 
nation  apply  itself  to  that  particular  branch  of  industry  for  which  it  is 
adapted  by  nature,  and  receive  in  exchange  the  produce  of  other  countries, 
raised  in  like  manner  in  conformity  with  their  natural  capabilities.  Then 
will  the  industry  of  each  people  be  turned  into  the  channel  most  advan- 
tageous and  lucrative  to  itself;  each  will  enjoy  the  immense  advantage  of 
porchasing  the  commodities  it  requires  at  Uie  cheapest  possible  rate ; 
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bopeless  or  absurd  hot-bed  attempts  to  force  extraneous  industry  will 
cease ;  and,  in  the  mutual  interchange  of  the  surplus  produce  of  each, 
the  foundation  will  be  laid  of  an  advantageous  and  durable  commercial 
intercourse.  England,  on  this  principle,  should  not  attempt  to  raise  wine, 
nor  France  iron  or  cotton  goods ;  but  the  calicoes  and  hardware  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  exchanged  for  the  wines  and  fiiiits  of  France :  both 
nations  will  thus  be  enricned,  and  a  vast  commercial  traffic  grow  up, 
which,  being  founded  on  mutual  interest  and  attended  with  mutual  advan* 
tage,  may  h^  expected  to  be  durable,  and  to  extinguish,  in  the  end,  the 
rivalry  of  their  respective  people,  or  tiie  jealousy  of  their  several  govern- 
ments. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  free  trade  ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  it  wears  at 
first  sight  a  seducing  and  agreeable  aspect.  Let  us  now  inquire  how  fiir 
experience,  the  great  test  of  truth,  has  verified  its  doctrines,  or  demon- 
strated its  practicability.  To  illustrate  this  matter,  we  shall  have  recourse 
to  no  taean  or  doubtful  authority ;  we  shall  have  recourse  to  the  statement 
of  an  enlightened  but  candid  cotemporary,  whose  advocating  of  a  mode- 
rate system  of  free  trade  has  excited  no  small  anxiety  in  the  British 
empire ;  and  which  report,  firom  the  information  and  ability  it  displays, 
has  assigned  to  the  present  accomplished  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  efforts  made  in  Great  Britain  to  introduce  a  general  system  of  firee 
trade,  especially  within  the  last  three  years,  are  thus  enumerated  in  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Metriew, 

^^  England,  without  gaining  or  asking  a  single  boon  from  any  foreign 
country,  ha»-— 

^^  1.  Reduced  by  about  one-half  the  duties  upon  foreign  com. 

^^  2.  By  nearly  the  same  amount,  the  duties  on  foreign  timber. 

^^  3.  Has  removed  her  prohibitions  against  the  importation  of  cattle  and 
other  animals  for  food,  and  has  fixed  upon  them,  duties,  ranging  on  the 
average  at  about  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

^^  4.  Has  made  flei^  meat  admissible. 

^^  6.  Has  reduced  the  duty  on  salt  provisions  for  home  consumption  by 
one-third,  and  one-half;  and  has  placed  them  on  a  footmg  of  entire 
equality  with  the  British  article  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  marine  fire- 
quenting  her  ports. 

^'  6.  Has  lowered  her  duties  on  vegetables  and  seeds  in  general  to  one- 
half,  one-sixth,  and  even  one-twelfth  (in  the  case  of  that  most  important 
esculent,  the  potatoe)  of  what  they  formerly  were. 

^^  7.  Has  made  all  great  articles  of  manufacture,  except  silk,  which  is 
reserved  for  future  negotiations,  admissible  at  duties  of  ten,  twelve  and  a 
half,  and  fifteen  per  cent . ,  and  only  in  some  few  instances  so  much  as  twenty 
per  cent. 

^^  8.  Upon  some  minor  articles  of  manuflBLcture,  where  our  people  lie 
imder  heavy  disadvantages  in  obtaining  the  raw  material,  and  wjiere  their 
habits  have  been  formed  in  their  particular  occupation,  wholly  under  the 
shelter,  and  therefore  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  law,  she  has  retained 
duties  in  some  cases  as  high  as  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  but  yet  has  re- 
duced them  in  rates  insignificant  in  comparison  with  those  formerly  charged. . 

^^  9.  In  her  colonies,  she  has  fixed  the  ordinary  rules  of  differential  duties 
upon  foreign  productions  at  four  and  seven  per  cent.,  with  exceptions 
alto^ther  trifilng  in  amount,  on  which  a  higher  charge  has  been  hud  for 
special  reasons. 
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"  10.  She  has  withdrawn  the  prohibition  to  export  machinery,  except 
80  far  as  regards  the  linen  manufacture,  and  the  spinning  of  the  yams 
employed  in  it. 

"11.  With  regard  to  many  other  articles,  such  as  butter  and  cheese, 
indeed,  with  regard  to  all  articles  to  which  the  simple  and  essential 
interests  of  the  revenue  will  allow  the  same  rules  to  be  applied — it  has 
been  declared  that  they  are  only  temporarily  exempted  from  the  operations 
of  those  rules ;  and  it  is  well  understood,  that  no  time  will  be  allowed  to 
pass,  except  such  as  is  necessaiy,  before  the  work  is  completed ;  and 
lastly, 

"  12.  She  has  not  even  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  these  reductions 
the  very  countries  under  whose  simultaneous  enactments,  of  a  hostile 
character,  she  is  at  this  moment  suffering :  these  advantages  will  be 
enjoyed  by  the  tar  and  cordage  of  Russia ;  by  the  com  and  timber,  the 
woollens,  linens,  and  hosiery  of  northern  Germany;  by  the  gloves,  the 
boots  and  shoes,  the  light  writing-papers,  the  perfumery,  the  corks,  the 
straw-hats,  the  cottons  and  cambrics,  the  dressed  skins,  the  thrown  silk, 
and  even  (from  an  incidental  charge  with  respect  to  the  charge  of  duty 
on  the  bottles)  the  wines  of  France  ;  by  the  salt  provisions,  the  ashes, 
the  turpentine,  the  rice,  the  furs  and  skins,  the  sperm  oil  of  America ;  and 
she  in  particular  may  expect  to  derive  advantage  from  the  alteration  in 
our  colonial  import  duties  upon  the  great  articles  of  flour,  salt,  provisions, 
fish  and  lumber.'"* 

Such  have  been  the  sacrifices  which  Great  Britain  has  recently  made 
in  order  to  secure  a  system  of  free  commercial  enterprise  throughout  the 
world.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  return  she  has  met  with  for  these  con- 
cessions ;  and  the  recent  occurrences  in  this  respect  are  detailed  in  the 
same  unexceptionable  authority. 

^*  Within  the  last  year,  France  has  passed  an  ordinance,  doubling  the 
duty  on  linen  yams — a  measure  hostile  enough,  had  it  been  uniform  in  its 
application  to  all  countries ;  but,  lest  there  should  be  any  ambiguity  about 
its  meaning,  she  has  actually  left  open  her  Belgian  frontier  to  that  article 
at  the  former  duty,  on  the  condition  that  Belgium  should  levy  the  high 
French  duty  in  her  custom-houses,  so  as  to  prevent  the  transit  of  the 
British  yams  through  that  country.  To  this  disreputable  and  humiliating 
proposal,  Belgium  has  consented.  Again,  amidst  the  loudest  professions 
from  the  Prussian  government,  of  an  anxiety  to  advance  the  relaxation  of 
commercial  restrictions,  that  govemment  has,  nevertheless,  adopted  a 
proceeding  not  less  hostile  or  mischievous  than  the  measure  of  France 
•with  regard  to  linen  yams.  The  Congress  of  the  Deputies  of  the 
Zollverein,  at  Stutgard,  have  in  a  new  tariff,  which  was  'to  take  effect  on 
the  1st  of  January,  besides  some  minor  alterations  of  an  unfavourable  kind, 
decreed,  upon  the  proposal  of  Prussia,  that  goods  mixed  of  cotton  and 
wool,  if  of  mo^e  than  one  colour,  shall  pay  fifty  thalers  the  centner, 
instead  of  thirty ;  that  is,  instead  of  a  very  high,  shall  be  liable  to  an 
exorbitant,  and,  as  it  may  prove,  a  prohibitory  duty.  Next,  America,  as 
all  our  readers  must  be  aware,  has,  after  a  struggle,  passed  a  tariff,  sub- 
verting altogether  the  arrangement  established  by  the  Compromise  Act  of 
1833,  and  imposing  upon  the  various  descriptions  of  manufactured  goods 
rates  of  duty  varying  from  thirty  to  forty  and  fifty  per  cent,  and  upwards, 

*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Review,  Vol.  1,  p.  235. 
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which  have  had  the  effect  of  stopping  a  great  portion  of  the  Aipments  of 
cotton  goods  to  diat  country  from  Great  Britain  during  the  past  autumn, 
^dy  without  doubt,  have  added  greatly  to  the  distresses  of  our  manu- 
bcturing  population.  Besides  these  greater  instances,  Russia,  according 
to  her  wont  in  such  matters,  and  Spain,  have  published,  within  the  last 
fifteen  months,  new  tari&,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are 
still  worse  than,  or  only  as  execrably  bad  as,  those  which  tiiey  succeeded ; 
but,  in  the  close  rivalry  between  the  old  and  the  new,  the  latter  seem, 
upon  the  whole,  entitled  to  the  palm  of  prohibitive  rigour.  And  Portugal) 
likewise,  has  augmented  the  duties  payable  upon  certain  classes  of  n^ 
imports,  by  a  measure  of  the  recent  date  of  March,  1841,  and  by  another 
of  last  year.  In  the  mean  time,  Spain  has  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Be%ium  for  the  admission  of  her  linens.  And  the  King  of  Prussia  has 
effected  an  arrangement  with  the  Czar,  which,  in  certain  particulars, 
secures,  upon  his  own  fix>ntier,  a  relaxation  of  the  iron  strictness  of  the 
Russian  system.  England  has  concluded  no  commercial  treaty  with  any 
of  these  powers  ;  and  the  negotiation  with  France,  which  the  measures  of 
Lord  Palmerston  interrupted  in  1840,  at  the  very  period  of  its  ripeness, 
appears  still  to  slumber — owing,  we  believe,  in  part,  to  the  prevalence  of 
an  anti- Anglican  feeling  in  that  country,  which,  for  the  credit  of  common 
sense  and  of  human  nature,  we  trust  will  be  temporary ;  but  much  more 
to  the  high  protective  notions,  and  the  political  activity  and  influence  of 
the  French  manufacturers,  which  overawe  an  administration  far  less 
strong,  we  regret  to  say,  than  it  deserves." 

Our  recent  attempts,  therefore,  to  introduce  a  general  system  of  free 
trade  among  nations,  have  proved  a  signal  fiekilure,  on  the  admission  of  the 
most  enlightened  advocates  for  that  species  of  policy.  Nor  have  our 
earlier  efforts  been  more  successful.  Mr.  Huskisson,  as  it  is  well  known, 
introduced,  full  twenty  years  ago,  the  system  of  free  trade,  and  repealed 
the  navigation  laws,  in  the  hope  of  making  the  Northern  Powers  of  Surope 
more  favourable  to  the  admission  of  British  manufactures,  and  materially 
reduced  the  duties  on  French  silks,  watches,  wines  and  jewelry,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Government  of  that  country  would  see  the  expedience  of 
mddng  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  duties  levied  on  our  staple  manu- 
&ctures  in  the  French  harbours.  But  after  twenty  years'  experience  of 
these  concessions  on  our  part,  the  French  Government  are  so  far  from 
evincing  a  disposition  to  meet  us  with  a  similar  conciliatory  policy,  that 
they  have  done  just  the  reverse.  Scarce  a  year  has  elapsed  without  some 
additional  duty  being  imposed  on  our  fabrics  in  their  harbours ;  and  the 
great  reductions  contained  in  Sir  R.  Peel's  tariff  were  immediately  met, 
88  already  noticed,  by  the  imposition  of  an  additional  and  very  heavy  duty 
On  British  linens.  Nay,  so  far  has  the  free  trade  system  been  from  enlarg- 
ing the  market  for  our  manufactures  in  Furope,  that  after  twenty  years' 
experience  of  its  effects,  and  an  increase  over  Europe  generally  of  fully 
a  third  in  numbers,  and  at  least  a  half  in  wealth,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact, 
that  our  exports  to  the  European  States  are  less  than  they  were  forty  years 
ago.  ^'  That  part  of  our  commerce,"  says  ]V&.  Porter,  himself  a  <iecided 
free  trader,  ^^  which,  being  carried  on  with  the  rich  and  civilized  inhabitants 
of  European  nations,  should  present  the  greatest  field  for  extension,  will 
be  seen  to  have  &llen  off  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  annual  average 
exports  to  the  whole  of  Europe  were  less  in  talue  by  nearly  twenty  per 
eeni.  on  an  average  of  five  years,  from  1832  to  1836,  than  they  were 
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ike  fioe  years  thaifi^hwed  the  close  of  the  war;  and  it  affords  strong  eyi^ 
denee  of  the  unsatisfactory  footing  on  which  oar  trading  regulations  widi 
Emope  are  established,  that  our  exports  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
which,  with  their  population  of  12,000,000  (in  1837),  are  situated  3000 
miles  finom  us  across  the  Atlantic,  have  amounted  to  more  than  half  tha 
sum  of  our  shipments  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  a  population  of  fifteen 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  with  an  abun- 
dance of  productions  suited  to  our  wants,  which  they  are  naturally  desirous 
of  exchanging  for  the  produce  of  our  mines  and  looms."* 

This  was  written  by  Mr.  Porter  in  1837  ;  but  while  subsequent  times 
have  evinced  an  increased  anxiety  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  extend 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  they  have  been  met  by  such  increased  deter- 
mination on  the  paft  of  the  European  governments  to  resist  the  system^ 
and  adhere  more  rigorously  to  their  protecting  policy,  that  the  dispropor- 
tion  is  now  universal,  and  is  every  day  becoming  more  remarkable.  The 
following  table  will  show  that  our  exports  to  Europe,  notwithstanding  our 
twelve  reciprocity  treaties  with  its  maritime  powers,  and  unceasing  efforts 
to  give  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  are  sta* 
tionaiy  or  declining.f 

In  one  particular  instance,  the  entire  failure  of  the  free  trade  system  to 

Ccure  any  corresponding  return  from  the  very  continental  states  whose 
hours  it  was  chiefly  intended  to  open,  has  been  singularly  conspicuous. 
In  February,  1821,  the  reciprocity  system,  in  regard  to  shipping,  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  acted  upon  by  the  legislature ;  and  the 
following  reason  was  assigned  by  that  eminent  man  for  deviating  irom  the 
old  navigation  laws  of  Cromwell,  which  had  so  long  constituted  the  strength 
of  the  British  navy.  Mr.  Huskisson  maintaine(^— ^'That  the  period  had 
now  arrived,  when  it  had  become  indispensable  to  introduce  a  more  liberal 
system  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  foreign  shipping  into  our  harbours, 
if  we  would  avoid  the  total  exclusion  of  our  manuifactures  from  iheif 
harbours.  The  exclusive  system  did  admirably  well,  as  long  as  we  alone 
acted  upon  it ;  when  foreign  nations  were  content  to  take  our  goods, 
though  we  excluded  their  snipping.  But  they  had  now  become  sensible 
of  the  impolicy  of  such  a  system,  and,  right  or  wrong,  were  resolved  to 
resist  it.  Prussia,  in  particular,  had  resisted  all  the  anxious  endeavours  of 
this  country,  to  efiect  the  introduction  of  goods  of  our  nutnufacture,  on 

*  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  1,  p.  LOl. 

t  Table  showing  the  date  and  valne  of  Exports  of  British  Manufactures  to  Europe 
in  the  after  mentioned  years. 

Ymtbl  Northern  Europe.  Soathem  Europe.  ToCaL 

1814, J£14,113,773 £12,753,816 £26,867,589 

1815, •••.    11,791,692 8,764,562 20,556,544 

1816, 11,369,086 7,284.467 18,653,555 

1817 11,408.083 9,686,491 19,093,574 

1818, 11309,243 7,639,139 19,448,382. 

1819,.. 9,805,397 6,896,287 16,601,684 

1820, 11,289,891..'. 7,139,042 18,428,433 

1833, 9,313,549 ..•  5,686,949 15,000,498 

1834 9,505,892 8,501,141 18,007,033 

1835 10,303.316 8,161,117 18,464,433 

1836,. .••   9,999,861 9,011,205 .••••  19,000.066 

1837 11,097,436 7,789,126 18,187,662 

1838, 11,258,473 9,481,372 20,739,845 

1839, 11,991,236 9,376,241 21,367,477 
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&vourable  tenns,  into  her  harbours ;  and  the  reason  ass^ed  was,  that 
the  navigation  laws  excluded  her  shipping  from  ours.  The  reciprocity 
system  has  been  rendered  indispensable  by  the  prohibitory  system  which 
other  European  powers  have  adopted.  The  only  means  of  meeting  the 
heavy  duties  they  have  imposed  on  our  goods  and  shipping,  is  to  place 
our  duties  upon  a  system  of  perfect  reciprocity  with  theirs.  Foreign 
nations  have  no  advantages  over  us  in  the  carrying  trade ;  from  the  Lon- 
don report,  it  clearly  appeared,  that  the  ships  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Prussia,  France,  and  Holland,  cannot  compete  witli  British,  either  in  long 
or  short  voyages.  But  at  any  rate,  the  repeal  of  our  discriminating  duties 
has  become  a  matter  of  necessity,  if  we  would  propose  any  trade  with 
these  countries.* 

Such  were  Mr.  Huskisson's  reasons.  They  were  founded  on  alleged 
necessity.  He  said  in  substance  : — ^*'  The  navigation  laws  are  very  good 
things  ;  and  if  we  could  only  persuade  other  nations  to  take  our  goods, 
while  we  virtually  shut  out  their  shipping,  it  would,  doubtless,  be  very 
advisable  to  continue  the  present  system.  But  you  can  no  longer  do  this. 
Foreign  nations  see  the  undue  advantage  which  has  been  so  long  obtained 
of  them.  They  insist  upon  an  exchange  of  interests.  We,  as  the  richer 
and  the  more  powerful,  are  called  on  to  make  the  first  advances.  We 
must  relinquish  our  navigation  laws  in  favour  of  their  staple  manufacture, 
shipping,  if  we  would  induce  them  to  admit,  on  favourable  terms,  our  staple 
article,  cotton  goods."  These  were  Mr.  Huskisson's  principles ;  and  it 
may  be  admitted  that,  in  the  abstract,  they  were  well-founded ;  for  all 
conunercial  intercourse,  to  be  beneficial  and  lasting,  must  be  founded  on  a 
mutual  exchange  of  advantages.     But,  in  carrying  into  execution  this 

*  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  February  13, 1823;  and  Annual  Register,  1823, 
p.  104. 

Table  showing  the  British  and  Foreign  tonnage,  with  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  Prussia,  since  1823,  when  the  reciprocity  system  began,  in  each  of  the  following 
years : — 


SWEDEN. 

NORWAY. 

DENMARK. 

PAtrSSIA. 

Yrara. 

Britiih 

Foreiini 

Brittdi 

Foreign 

British 

Foreign 

Bridah 

Foreign 

Tou. 

Tooa. 

Tooa. 

Ton«. 

Tona. 

Tona. 

Tooa. 

Tom. 

1821 

23,005 

8.50S 

13,855 

61,342 

5,312 

3,969 

79,590 

37,720 

1832 

20,799 

13,692 

13,377 

87,974 

7i096 

3,910 

102,847 

68,270 

1823 

20,986 

22,529 

13,122 

117,015 

4,413 

4,795 

81,202 

86,013 

1824 

17,074 

40,092 

11,419 

135,272 

6,738 

23,689 

94,664 

151.621 

1825 

15,906 

53,141 

14,825 

167.910 

15.158 

50,943 

189,214 

182.752 

1826 

11,829 

16,939 

15,603 

90,726 

22,000 

56,544 

119,060 

120,589 

1827 

11.719 

21,822 

13,945 

96,420 

10,825 

52,456 

150,718 

109,184 

1828 

14,877 

24,700 

10,826 

85,771 

17,464 

49,293 

133,753 

99,195 

1829 

16.536 

25,046 

9,985 

86,205 

24,576 

63,390 

125,'.»18 

127.861 

1830 

12,116 

23,158 

6,459 

84,585 

12,210 

61,420 

102.758 

139,646 

1831 

11.450 

38,689 

4,518 

114,865 

6,552 

62,190 

83,908 

140,532 

1832 

8,335 

25,755 

3,798 

82.155 

7,268 

•  35,772 

62,079 

89,157 

1833 

10,009 

29,454 

5,901 

98,931 

6,840 

38,620 

41,735 

108,753 

1834 

15  353 

35.910 

6,403 

98,303 

5,691 

53,282 

32,021 

118,111 

1835 

12.036 

35,061 

2  592 

95,049 

6,007 

49,008 

25,514 

124,144 

1836 

10,865 

42.439 

1.573 

125,875 

2,152 

51,907 

43,567 

174,439 

1837 

7,608 

42,602 

1,035 

»*'8,004 

5,357 

55,961 

67,566 

145,742 

1838 

10,425 

38,991 

1.364 

110,817 

3,466 

57,554 

86,734 

17.''^643 

1839 

8,359 

49,270 

2.582 

109,228 

5,535 

106.960 

111.470 

229,208 

1840 

11,933 

53.337 

3,166 

114.241 

6,3271 

103,0'".7 

112,709 

237.984 

— Po&tbr's  Pari,  Tables, 
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principle,  he  committed  a  fatal  mistake,  which  has  already  endangered, 
urithout  the  slightest  advantage,  and,  if  persevered  in,  may  ultimately 
destroy  the  commercial  superiority  of  Great  Britain.  He  virtually 
repealed,  by  the  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  77,  and  the  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  1,  the  navigation 
laws,  by  authorizing  the  King,  by  an  order  in  council,  to  permit  the  expor- 
tation and  importation  of  goods  in  foreign  vessels,  on  payment  of  the  same 
duties  as  were  chargeable  on  British  vessels,  in  favour  of  those  countries 
which  did  not  levy  £scriminating  duties  on  British  vessels  bringing  goods 
into  their  harbours,  and  to  levy  on  the  vessels  of  such  countries  the  same 
tonnage  duties  as  they  charged  on  British  vessels.  This  was,  in  effect, 
to  say — We. will  admit  your  vessels  on  the  same  terms  on  which  you 
admit  ours ;  and  nothing,  at  first  sight,  could  seem  more  equitable. 

But,  nevertheless,  this  system  involved  a  fieital  mistake,  the  pernicious 
edicts  of  which  have  now  been  amply  demonstrated  by  experience,  and 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  modern  doctrines  of  free  trade.  li 
sHpulaiesfor  no  adoaniage  corresponding  to  the  concesnon  madsy  and  thus 
the  reciprocity  was  on  one  side  only.  Mr.  Huskisson  repealed,  in  favour 
of  the  Baltic  powers,  the  British  navigation  laws ;  that  is,  he  threw  open 
to  Baltic  competition,  without  any  protection,  the  British  shipping  inte- 
rest; bat  he  forgot  to  exact  from  them  any  corresponding  favour  for  British 
won  or  cotton  goods  in  the  Baltic  harbours.  He  said — ^^  We  will  admit 
your  shipping  on  the  same  terms  on  which  you  admit  ours."  What  he 
sfaouM  have  said  is — ^'^  We  will  admit  your  shipping  into  our  harbours  on 
die  same  terms  you  admit  our  cotton  goods  in  your  harbours."  This 
would  have  been  real  reciprocity,  because  each  side  would  have  given 
firee  ingress  to  that  staple  commodity  in  which  its  neighbour  had  the 
advantage ;  and  thus  the  most  important  branch  of  industry  of  each  would 
have  been  secured  an  inlet  into  the  other's  territories.  The  British  tonnage 
might  have  been  driven  out  of  the  Baltic  trade  by  the  shipowners  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  ;  but  the  Prussian  cotton  manufactures  would 
have  been  crushed  by  the  British.  It  might  then  have  come  to  be  a 
qpiestion  of  whether  the  upholding  of  our  shipping  interest  or  the  exten- 
sion of  our  cotton  manufactures  was  the  most  advisable  policy.  But  no 
such  question  need  be  considered  how.  We  have  gained  nothing  by 
exposing  our  shipping  interest  to  the  ruinous  competition  of  the  Baltic 
vessels.  The  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Prussian  ships  have  come  into  our 
harbours,  but  the  British  cotton  and  iron  goods  have  not  entered  theirs. 
The  reciprocity  system  has  been  all  on  one  side.  After  having  been 
twenty  years  in  operation,  it  has  failed  in  producing  the  smallest  concession 
in  fiivour  of  British  manufactures,  or  producing  in  those  states  with  whom 
the  reciprocity  treaties  were  concluded,  the  smallest  extension  of  British 
exports.  Since  we  so  kindly  permitted  ity  they  have  taken  eveiything 
and  given  nothing.  They  have  done  worse.  They  have  taken  good  ana 
returned  evil.  The  vast  concession  contained  in  the  repeal  of  our  navi- 
gation laws,  has  been  answered  by  the  enhanced  duties  contained  in  the 
Prussian  ZoUverein.  Twenty-six  millions  of  Germans  have  been  arrayed 
under  a  commercial  lea^e,  which,  by  levying  duties,  practically  varying 
firom  thirty  to  fifty,  mough  nominally  only  ten  per.  cent^  effectually 
excludes  British  manufactures ;  and,  after  twenty  years'  experience,  our 
exports  are  only  a  few  hundred  thousands  a  year,  and  our  exports  of 
cotton  manufactures  only  a  few  hundreds  a  year^  to  the  whole  States  of 
Northern  Europe,  in  favour  of  whom  the  navigation  laws  were  swept 
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away,  and  an  irreparable  wound  inflicted  on  British  maritime  interests, 
and  in  whose  wants  Mr.  Husldsson  anticipated  a  vast  market  for  our 
manufacturing  industry,  and  an  ample  compensation  for  the  diminution  of 
our  shipping  mterest. 

Nature  has  established  this  great  and  all-important  distinction  between 
the  effects  of  wealth  and  national  a^e  on  the  productions  of  agriculture 
and  of  manufactures.  The  reason  is  this : — If  capital,  machinery,  and 
knowledge,  conferred  the  same  immediate  and  decisive  advantage  oa 
agricultural,  that  they  do  on  manufacturing  industry,  old  and  densely- 
peopled  states  would  possess  an  undue  superiority  over  the  ruder  and 
more  thinly-inhabited  ones  ;  the  multiplication  of  the  human  race  would 
become  excessive  in  the  seats  in  which  it  had  first  taken  root,  and  the 
desert  parts  of  the  world  would  never,  but  under  the  pressure  of  abso- 
lute necessity,  be  explored.  The  first  command  of  God  to  man,  ^^  Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,"  would  be 
frustrated.  The  apprehensions  of  the  Malthusians  as  to  an  excessive 
increase  of  mankind^  with  its  attendant  dangers,  would  be  realized  in 
particular  places,  while  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  earth  lay  n^lected  in 
a  state  of  nature.  The  desert  would  be  lefl  alone  in  its  glory.  The  world 
would  be  covered  with  huge  and  densely-peopled  excrescences — ^with 
Baby  Ions,  Romes,  and  Londons — ^in  which  wealth,  power,  and  corruption 
were  securely  and  permanently  entrenched,  and  from  which  the  human 
race  would  never  diverge  but  under  the  pressure  of  absolute  impossibility 
to  wrench  a  subsistence  from  their  over-peopled  vicinities. 

These  dangers,  threatening  alike  to  the  moral  character  and  material 
welfare  of  nations,  are  completely  prevented  by  the  simple  law,  the  ope- 
rations of  which  we  every  day  see  around  us — viz.,  that  wealth,  civiliza- 
tion, and  knowledge,  add  rapidly  and  indefinitely  to  the  powers  of 
manufacturing  and  commercial,  but  comparatively  slowly  to  those  of 
agricultural  industry.  This  simple  circumstance  effectually  provides  for 
the  dispersion  of  the  human  race,  and  the  check  of  an  undue  srowth  in 
particular  communities.  The  old  state  can  always  undersell  uie  young 
one  in  manu£BLctures,  but  it  is  everlastingly  undersold  by  them  in  agri- 
culture. Thus  the  equalization  of  industry  is  introduced,  the  dispersion 
of  the  human  race  secured,  and  a  limit  put  to  the  perilous  multipUcation 
of  its  numbers  in  particular  conununities.  The  old  state  can  never  rival 
the  young  ones  around  it  in  raising  subsistence ;  the  young  ones  can  never 
rival  the  old  one  in  manufactured  articles.  Either  a  free  trade  takes  place 
between  them,  or  restrictions  are  established.  If  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  them  is  unrestricted,  agriculture  is  destroyed,  and  with 
it  national  strength  is  undermined  in  the  old  state,  and  manufactures  are 
nipped  in  the  bud  in  the  voung  ones.  If  restrictions  [Hrevail,  and  a  war 
of  tarifis  is  introduced,  the  agriculture  of  the  old  state,  and  with  it  its 
national  strength,  is  preserved,  but  its  export  of  manu&ctures  to  the 
adjoining  states  is  checked,  and  they  establish  growing  fabrics  for  them* 
selves.  Whichever  effect  takes  place,  the  object  of  nature  in  the  equali- 
zation of  industry,  the  limitation  of  aged  communities,  and  the  dispersion 
of  mankind,  is  gained,  in  the  first,  by  the  ruin  of  the  old  empire  from  the 
decay  of  its  agricultural  resource  ;  in  the  second,  by  the  check  given  to 
its  manufacturing  progress,  and  the  transference  of  mercantile  industry  to 
its  younger  rivab. 
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Generally  the  interests  and  necessities  of  the  yoang  states  introdace  a 
prohibitory  system  to  exclade  the  manu&ctares  of  the  old  one ;  and  it  is 
this  necessity  which  England  is  now  experiencing,  and  vainly  endeavours 
to  obviate,  by  introducing  a  system  of  free  trade.  But  in  one  memorable 
instance,  and  one  only,  the  preponderance  of  a  particular  power  rendered 
this  impossible,  and  illustrated  on  a  great  scale,  and  over  the  whole  civil- 
ized world,  for  a  course  of  centuries,  the  effects  of  a  perfect  freedom  of 
trade.  The  Roman  empire,  spreading  as  it  did  round  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  afforded  the  utmost  facilities  for  a  great  internal  traffic  ; 
while  the  equal  policy  of  the  emperors,  and,  indeed,  the  necessity  of  their 
situation,  introduced  a  perfect  freedom  in  the  interchange  of  commodities 
between  every  part  of  their  vast  dominions.  And  what  was  the  result  ? 
VFhy,  that  the  agriculture  of  Italy  was  destroyed — that  300,000  acres  in 
the  champaign  of  Naples  alone  reverted  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  were 
tenanted  only  by  wild  boars  and  buffiiloes,  before  a  single  barbarian  had 
crossed  the  Alps— that  the  Grecian  cities  were  entirely  maintained  by 
grain  from  the  plains  of  Podolia — and  the  mistress  of  the  world,  according 
to  the  plaintive  expression  of  the  Roman  annalist,  depended  for  her  sub- 
sistence on  the  floods  of  the  Nile.*  Not  the  corruption  of  manners,  not 
the  tyranny  of  the  Ciesars,  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  for  they 
aflfected  only  a  limited  class  of  the  people  ;  but  the  practical  working  of 
free  trade,  joined  to  domestic  slavery,  which  destroyed  the  agricultural 
peculation  of  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  left  only  eneminate  urban  mul- 
titudes to  contend  with  the  hardy  barbarians  of  the  north. 

The  advocates  of  fr«e  trade  are  not  insensible  to  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  rising  state  over  the  old  state  in  agriculture,  and  of  the  latter  over  the 
former  in  manufactures.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  secret  but  clear  sense 
of  the  reality  of  this  distinction,  which  causes  them  so  strenuously  to 
contend  for  the  removal  of  all  restrictions.  They  hope,  by  so  doing,  to 
eflfect  a  great  extension  of  their  sales  in  foreign  countries,  without,  as  they 
pretend,  creating  any  diminution  in  their  own.  But  the  views  which 
have  now  been  given  show  that  this  is  a  vain  conceit,  and  demonstrate 
how  it  has  happened,  that  the  more  strenuously  England  contends  for  the 
{Mindples  of  free  trade,  and  the  more  energetically  that  she  carries  them 
into  practice,  the  more  decided  is  the  resistance  which  she  meets  frt>m 
foreign  states  in  the  attempt,  and  the  more  rigorously  do  they  act  on  the 
principles  of  protection.  It  is  because  they  are  striving  to  become  manu- 
fbcturii^  ana  commercial  communities  that  they  do  this — it  is  a  clear 
sense  of  the  ruin  which  awaits  them,  if  deluged  with  British  goods,  which 
makes  them  so  strenuous  in  their  system  of  exclusion.  The  more  that 
we  open  our  trade,  the  more  will  they  close  theirs.  They  think,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  we  advocate  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse 
OE^y  because  it  would  be  profitable  to  us,  and  deprecate  our  old  system  of 
exclusion  only  because  it  has  now  been  turned  against  ourselves.  ^*  Now, 
then,"  say  they,  ^^is  the  time,  when  Eln^land  is  suffering  under  the  system 
of  exclusion,  which  we  have  at  length  had  sense  enough  to  borrow  from 
her,  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  that  system,  and  complete  the  glorious 
work  of  our  own  elevation  on  her  ruins.  Our  policy  is  clearly  chalked 
out  by  hers ;  we  have  only  to  do  what  she  deprecates,  and  we  are  sure 
to  be  right.''    It  is  evident  that  these  views  will  be  permanently  enter- 

*  Taeitm,  ▼ol.  xiv.,  p.  21 ;  Mtchelaes  mat.  de  FronM^  vol.  1 ,  p.  31*7. 
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tained  by  them,  because  they  are  founded  on  the  strongest  of  aU  instincts^ 
'  that  of  self-preservation.  When  we  cease  to  be  a  great  manufacturing 
nation,  when  we  are  no  longer  formidable  rivals,  they  will  open  their 
harbours ;  but  not  till  then.  In  striving  to  introduce  a  system  of  free 
trade,  therefore,  we  gratuitously  inflict  a  severe  wound  on  our  domestic 
industry,  without  any  chance  even  of  a  compensation  in  that  which  is 
destined  for  the  foreign  markets.  We  let  in  their  goods  into  our  harbours, 
but  we  do  not  obtain  admission,  nor  will  we  ever  obtain  admission,  for 
ours  into  theirs.     The  reciprocity  is,  and  ever  must  be,  all  on  one  side. 

It  is  by  mistaking  the  dominant  influence  among  the  continental  states, 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  conamunity  are  deceived  on  this  subject. 
They  say,  if  we  take  their  grain  and  cattle,  they  will  take  our  cotton 
goods  ;  that  their  system  of  exclusion  is  entirely  a  consequence  of,  and 
retaliation  for  ours.  Can  they  produce  a  single  instance  in  which  our 
concessions  in  favor  of  their  rude  produce  have  led  to  a  corresponding 
return  in  favour  of  ours  ?  How  can  it  be  so,  when,  in  all  old  states,  the 
moneyed  is  the  prevailing  interest  which  sways  the  determinations  of  gov^* 
emment }  The  landholders  separated  from  each  other,  without  the  capital , 
almost  all  burdened  with  debt,  are  no  match  in  the  domestic  struggle  for 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests.  Their  superiority  is  founded 
on  a  very  clear  footing — ^the  same  which  has  rendered  the  British  House 
of  Commons  omnipotent.  They  hold  ike  purse.  It  is  their  loans  which 
support  the  credit  of  Government ;  it  is  by  the  customs  which  their  im- 
ports pay,  that  the  public  revenue  is  to  be  chiefly  rabed.  The  more 
popular  that  governments  become,  the  more  strongly  will  their  influences 
appear  in  the  war  of  tarifli.  If  pure  democracies  were  established  in  ail 
the  neighbouring  states,  we  would  be  met  in  them  all  by  a  duty  of  sixty 
per  cent.  Witness  the  American  tarifl*  of  1842,  and  the  progressive 
increase  of  duties  against  us  since  the  popular  revolutions  we  have  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Portugal. 

Is,  then,  a  free  and  unrestrained  system  of  commercial  intercourse  impos- 
sible between  nations,  and  must  it  ever  end  in  a  war  of  tarifls  and  the 
pacific  infliction  of  mutual  injury  }  We  consider  it  is  impossible  between 
two  nations,  both  manufacturing,  or  aspiring  to  be  so,  and  in  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  age  and  social  circumstances.  It  is  mere  folly  to  attempt 
it ;  because  interests  which  must  clash,  are  continually  arising  on  both 
parts,  and  reciprocity,  if  attempted,  is  on  one  side  only.  With  such 
nations,  the  only  wisdom  is,  to  conclude  treaties,  not  of  reciprocity,  but 
of  commerce ;  that  is  treaties  in  which,  in  consideration  of  certain  brandies 
of  our  manufectures  being  admitted  on  £Bivoiu*able  terms,  we  agree  to 
admit  certain  articles  of  their  produce  on  equally  advantageous  conditions. 
Thus,  a  treaty,  by  which  we  agreed  to  admit,  for  a  moderate  duty,  the 
wines  of  France,  which  we  can  never  rival,  in  return  for  their  admitting 
our  iron  and  cotton  goods  on  similar  terms,  would  be  a  measure  of  equal 
benefit  to  both  counmes.  It  would  be  as  wise  a  measure  as  Mr.  Huskis- 
son's  reduction  of  the  duties  on  French  silks,  gloves,  and  clocks,  was  a 

fatuitous  and  unwarranted  injury  to  staple  branches  of  our  own  industry, 
he  only  countries  to  which  the  reciprocity  system  is  really  applicable^ 
are  distant  states  in  an  early  state  of  civilization,  whose  natural  products 
are  essentially  diflerent  from  our  own,  and  whose  stage  of  advancement 
is  not  such  as  to  have  made  them  enter  on  the  career  of  manufacture,  of 
jealousy,  and  of  tari£&.    Colonies  unite  all  these  advantages  \  and  it  is 
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in  them  that  the  real  sources  of  our  strength,  and  the  only  secure  markets 
for  our  produce,  are  to  be  found ;  but  that  subject,  so  vast,  so  interesting, 
so  vital  to  our  individual  and  national  advancement,  must  be  reserved  for 
a  future  occasion. 

BlackwootPa  MagaznUt  far  F^truary^  1844. 


AQRICUIiTURE. 


We  select  the  following  table,  containing  a  summary  of  the  principal 
crops  pf  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  and  a  few  items  of  practical 
information  generally  interesting,  from  the  late  able  Report  of  Henry  L. 
£lls worth,  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
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VALUB  OF  THE  SILK  CROP  IN  FRANCE. 

Very  little  more  than  fifleeo  years  have  passed  since  there  were  in  France  only  six 
departments  in  which  there  were  extensiye  plantations  of  mulberry  trees  for  the  ge- 
neral rearing  of  silk  worms ;  to  these  may  be  added  sixteen  others  in  which  this  cul- 
tivation Was  carried  on,  but  on  a  limited  scale,  and  in  a  precarious  manner.  Now, 
however,  forty-two  departments  have  taken  up  this  profitable  employment  of  time 
and  capital ;  so  that  we  have  sixty-four  out  of  eighty-six  departments  clothed  with 
mulberry  trees  and  producing  silk  in  greater  or  less  quantities.  The  present  silk 
crop  of  France  is  said,  on  good  authority,  te  be  worth  160,000,000  of  francs,  or  over 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  Ellnoorth^a  Report, 

What  has  become  of  the  immense  nmnber  of  the  morus  multicaulisy 
for  which  there  was  such  a  rage  in  this  country  but  a  few  years  since  ? 

Surely  in  our  Southern  States,  where,  the  crop  of  cotton  is  exceeding  all 
reasonable  bounds,  it  would  be  well  for  some  of  its  cultivators  to  look  a 
little  to  the  silk  business. 

Half  the  cotton  now  raised  would  yield  as  great  an  amount  in  returns 

the  present  unwieldy  quantity  that  is  grown.  £!dUor. 


SILK  RAGS  MADE  INTO  NEW  SILK. 

A  late  number  of  the  Quotidienne  says  that  through  the  researches  of  the  learned  Pro- 
Debzenne,  the  most  useless  portions  of  silk  can  now  be  transformed,  through  that 
gentleman's  chemical  palingenena  into  new  silk  again  for  different  articles.  In  the 
same  way  that  caoutchouc,  commonly  called  iudia  rubber,  is  drawn  out  into  filaments 
and  woven  into  a  durable  material,  so  are  these  remnants  of  silk  reduced  into  what  is 
no  more  than  its  primitive  state  (viz :  a  glutinous  paste)  by  means  of  a  dissolvent ;  and 
•ilk,  like  fused  glass,  re-acquires. on  coming  into  the  air  all  its  original  strength  and 
tenacity.  Having  found  the  best  dissolvent  of  the  caoutchouc  (the  distillation  of  this 
elastic  resin)  Professor  Debzenne  was  not  deceived  when  he  thought  that  he  could 
distill  silk,  which  he  found  to  be  the  true  medium  for  its  dissolution.  The  crude  silk 
and  that  which  was  not  dyed  was  easily  managed.  The  inventor  at  present  has 
found  no  difficulty,  but  with  the  dyed  portions  of  silk,  and  more  especially  the 
black  ones;  but  he  hopes  by  continuine  his  close  attention  to  the  subject  to  overcome 
this  difficulhr,  and  to  relieve  France  nrom  the  duty  of  70,000,000  francs  which  she 
pays  to  the  foreiener  for  the  means  of  alimenting  her  numerous  silk  establishments. 
We  may  certainly  look  upon  the  invention  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  present 
centuiy.  

COTTON  BAGGING. 

jln  approximate  ettimate  of  Cotton  Bagging  manirfaetured  m  the  year  1844 

throughoiU  the  Western  Country. 
In  Kentucky  there  are  500  hand  looms  in  operation,  each  of  which  manufacture  an 
average  of  400  yards  per  week,  or  200,000  per  week. 

Tarda. 

500  looms  at  200,000  yards  each,  ^ives  per  annum ^ . . .  10,000,000 

5  power  loom  factories  at  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  New  Albany,  and  )     o  snn  nnn 

MaysviUa,  produce  per  annum, J       ^uu,uuu 

80  hand  looms  m  Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,  produce  an  average  of  I     ^  nnn  c^yn 

15,000  yards  each  per  annum 5     *»-^'"w 

50  hand  looms  in  Missouri,  produce  •••••••••• •••••• 750,000 

Total  amount  of  cotton  bagging  manufactured  in  the  West  during  the  >   ^k  750  ooO 

The  arerage  quantity  of  bagginr  used  in  baling  cotton  is  six  yards  to  the  bale.  Thus 
sufficient  bagging  is  manufactured  this  year  to  cover  2,625,000  bales  of  cotton ;  which 
when  adde4  to  the  bagging  lyin^  over  unused,  from  the  work  of  previous  years,  is  from 
25  to  33  per  cent,  more  than  will  be  required  for  the  coming  cotton  crop  of  1844-**459 
presuming  it  may  reach  the  enormous  amount  of  2,500,000  bales. 

CLARIFYING  MAPLE  SUGAR. 

The  samples  of  Maple  Sugar  surpass  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  seen ;  they 
ai  white  ••  lotf  sugar ;  we  have  samples  before  ui.    The  process  of  clanfyiog 
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this  sugar  having  be«n  communicatad  to  us,  and  it  being  both  new  and  important,  we 
give  it  to  our  readers.  The  liquor  is  strained  and  put  into  sheet  iron  pans  undier  a 
stone  arch  and  boiled ;  into  three  gallons  of  syrup,  stir  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  \hm 
whites  of  two  e^s;  then  place  it  in  a  sheet  iron  pan  on  a  stove  until  it  boils,  strain 
and  boil  it  until  it  will  grain,  and  then  let  it  stand  about  six  hours  before  it  is  drained. 
This  drain  is  made  with  four  pieces  of  board,  converging  to  a  point,  the  molasses  drains 
off  at  the  bottom ;  a  wet  flannel  cloth  is  kept  on  the  susar  three  days.  This  is  the 
recipe  by  which  the  young  lady  (Miss  White)  perfects  the  process  of  clarification. 

Large  quantities  of  this  sugar  are  made  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Vermont,  OhiOy 
and  Indiana. 


SUGAR  CROP  OF  1844. 

We  give  the  following  recapitulation  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  made  in 
Louisiana,  in  the  crop  of  1844,  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Ellsworth.  Some 
persons  have  rated  the  crop  much  larger,  but  this  is  the  only  account  in 
which  the  several  parishes  are  stated,  and  is  most  probably  nearly  correct, 
though  it  should  be  taken  only  as  an  approximate  statement.  Some  have 
gone  as  high  as  150,000  hhds.,  while  in  the  Tabular  Statement  of  the 
crops,  Mr.  Ellsworth  has  taken  about  the  mean,  say  133,333  hhds.,  of 
1,200  pounds  each. 

Hbds. 

St.  Mary's  Parish, « 15,311 

Ascension  Parish, 10,633 

Iberville  Parish 9,B44 

St.  James  Parish, '. 9,350 

Lafourche  Interieur,. •••• •••• 6,732 

Placquemines, ••••  •• •••••• • 6,641 

Teorebonne, 6,366 

Assumption, 6,256 

St.  Charles, ; 5,822 

St  John  the  Baptist, 5«743 

Jefferson, • 5,453 

West  Baton  Rouge, 3,087 

St.  Martin, 2,621 

East  Baton  Rouge 2,334 

St.  Bernard, 2,026 

Lafayette 908 

Orleans, •.••• 778 

St  Landry, 395 

Point  Coupee, 246 

Totol, 100,346 


NOTIGGS    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 

A  JfHctionary  of  Practical  MedMne,  comprising  General  Pathology  t  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  Diseases^  Morldil  Strictures,  fye.  By  James  Copeland,  M.  J>., 
F.  R  S.  EdUedy  with  additiofis,  by  Charles  A.  Lee^  M.  D.  Nevr  York :  Harpxk 
tb  Brothers,    1845. 

The  sixth  number  of  this  valuable  periodical  has  just  issued  from  the  teeming  press 
of  the  Messrs.  Harpers,  to  which  the  public  are  so  much  indebted  for  vrorks  of  science. 
The  "  work  contains  the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  most  experienced  medical 
writers,  British  and  foreign,  digested  and  wrought  up  with  the  results  of  the  author's 
experience,  during  a  period  of  over  thirty  years ;  presenting  a  diversified  range  of 
opinions,  methods  of  cure,  and  authorities  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  It  also 
contains  a  full  exposition  of  the  general  principles  of  Pathology,  and  a  minute 
description  of  the  organic  leeions  of  the  human  body,  and  a  detailed  account  of  those 
states  of  disorder  incidental  to  the  sex,  the  different  periods  of  life,  and  to  particular 
climates.*'  The  contents  of  No.  6  are: — Dropsy  of  the  Abdomen,  Dropsy  of  the 
Aniiion,  Dropsy  oC  the  CelloLur  Tissue,  Dropsy  of  the  Chest,  Dropsy  dongenital. 
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Dropsy  Encysted,  Dropsy  in  the  Head,  Drunkenness,  Daodenom,  Dysentery,  Dysme- 
noTThcea,  Dysphazia,  Dyspnoea,  Dysuira,  Ear  noises  in  the,  Ear-ache,  Ear  imflammation 
of  the.  Ecstasy,  Ezthyma,  Eczema,  Elephantiases,  Emphysema. 

JVie  Blind  Girl,  tmth  Other  Tales,  By  Emma  C.  Embury,  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers,  81  Cliff  street     1845. 

The  reader  of  this  little  volume  will  rise  from  its  perusal  with  unfeigned  gratifica- 
tion. The  story  of  the  Blind  Girl  is  a  touching  narrative,  and  well  calculated  to  teach 
the  value  of  submission  and  resignation  under  the  most  afflicting  of  maladies.  The 
other  stories  in  the  volume  have  a  good  moral,  while  they  are  full  of  interest,  and  do 
great  credit  to  Mrs.  Embury,  as  a  writer  for  the  instruction  of  juvenile  readers. 

Jkiarried  and  Single;  or^  Marriage  and  Celibacy  Contrasted,  in  a  Series  of  Do- 
mestic Pictures,  By  T,  8,  Arthur,  author  of  Sweethearts  and  Wioes,  Lovers 
and  Husbands,  fye,  ice.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1844. 

The  domestic  pictures  here  displayed,  are  well  painted ;  they  have  their  light  and 
•hade,  and  it  is  well  contrasted,  so  as  to  elucidate  the  subjects  treated  of.  The  views 
presented  b^  them,  happily  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  end  of  the  life  of  a 
Tirtuous  pair  fondly  attached  to  each  other,  with  a  family  of  children  around  them, 
and  a  bachelor,  who,  though  attached  in  early  life  to  a  deserving  woman,  avoids  the 
matrimonial  tie,  lives  a  life  of  selfishness,  and  ends  it  with  remorse. 

Tales  and  Sketches,  Second  Series.  By  the  author  iif  Hope  Leslie ,  Letters  from 
jibroadt  Sec  fyc.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1844. 

These  Sketches  are  collected  from  the  various  m^azines  in  which  they  were  first 
published,  and  consist  of  Wilton  Harvey,  Cousin  Frank,  A  Day  in  a  Rail  Road  Car, 
I>aniel  Prime,  A  Huguenot  Family,  The  Post  Office,  A  Vision,  Second  Thoughts  are 
Best,  and  Our  Burial  Place.  Those  of  our  readers  who  know  the  happy  and  familiar 
style  of  the  authoress  of  Hope  Leslie,  need  not  be  told  how  natural  and  instructive  are 
the  incidents  with  which  her  stories  are  replete.  And  those  who  do  not,  should  avail 
themselves  of  these  Sketches,  full  of  the  moving  incidents,  pure  morals,  and  correct 
delineations  of  the  many  chequered  scenes  of  human  life. 

^  History  of  J^Torwichj  Connecticut^  from  its  Settlement  in  1660,  to  January,  1845. 
By  Miss  F.  M,  CatUkins.  Norwich :  Thomas  Robinson.  New  York:  D.  Appub- 
Ton*  9l  Co. 

This  is  a  well  drawn  up  sketch  of  one  of  the  ancient  towns  of  New  England,  show- 
ing the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  place  has  passed,  as  an  agricultural,  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  town,  and  the  influence  which  the  pursuits  of  industry  have 
had  on  its  prosperity,  m  war  and  peace. 

^n  Encyclopadia  of  Domestic  Economy,  comprising  such  subjects  as  are  most 
immediately  connected  with  house-keeping :  as  the  constniction  of  domestic  edifices, 
with  the  modes  of  warming,  ventilating,  and  lighting  them  ;  a  description  of  the 
various  articles  of  furniture  ;  the  preservation  of  health,  domestic  medicine,  Sfc, 
Jliustrated  with  nearly  one  thousand  engravings.  New  York :  Harper  &. 
Brothers.     1845.     To  he  completed  in  twelve  numbers. 

This  useful  publication,  lull  of  engravings,  has  reached  its  second  number ;  each 
number  contains  136  pages  of  valuable  information,  such  as  every  house-keeper  should 
possess ;  and  all  for  the  remarkably  small  sum  of  twenty -five'cents.  We  should  think 
DO  purchase  which  could  be  made  would  afford  as  much  entertainment  and  knowledge 
for  double  the  sum. 

Elements  of  Bhetoric  and  Literary  Criticism,  with  copious  practical  exercises  and 
examples  for  the  use  of  Common  Schools  and  Academies;  including  also  a  suc' 
einet  history  of  the  English  Language,  and  of  British  and  American  Literature, 
from  the  earliest  to  me  present  times — On  the  basis  of  the  recent  works  of 
Alexander  Reed  and  Robert  Cornell ;  with  large  additions  from  other  sources. 
Compiled  and  abridged  by  J,  R.  Boyd,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Black  River  L.  andR, 
Institute.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1845. 

In  his  preliminary  observations,  the  author  states  his  objects  to  be — "  To  train  the 
joung  mind  to  think,  and  to  be  able  to  give  a  nerspicuous,  forcible,  and  elegant 
expression  to  thought  in  a  written  form.  Also  to  cultivate  the  taste,  the  iudgment,  the 
imagination  ^  and  this  we  think  he  proposes  to  do  in  the  best  possible  manner,  by 
the  best  rules  and  copious  practical  examples*  from  the  best  authors,  both  in  prose 
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«nd  yene,  progreMively  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  difficult  We  haye  seen 
many  books  having  the  same  object  in  Tiew,  but  none  better  calculated  to  attain  the 
end  proposed  than  this  book  of  Mr.  Boyd,  which,  though  small  in  size,  is  really  copious 
and  clear. 

The  literature  of  Political  Economy:  Jl  claas^ed  catalogue  of  select  publicatioru 
in  the  different  departments  qfthat  science^  vntk  historical,  critical,  and  biogra- 
phical notices.  By  J.  R.  McCulloch,  Esq.  London;  Loiygican,  Browxt, 
Green,  &  Lonoiians.    1845. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  work,  containing,  as  it  does,  an  immense  amount  of  information 
respecting  writers  and  works  on  the  various  branches  of  political  economy,  which  is 
nowhere  else  to  be  found,  and  which  perhaps  no  one  is  as  competent  to  afford  to  the 
public  as  Mr.  McCuUoch,  Utom  his  extensive  researches  on  the  subject,  which  were 
required  iox  his  own  numerous  publications.  The  reader  will  in  this  volume  find 
carefully  classified  and  arranged,  the  titles  of  a  great  variety  of  works  by  about  eight 
hundred  authors  in  different  languages,  with  notices  of  many  of  them,  and  the  time 
when,  and  occasion  on  which  they  were  written,  with  the  whole  well  indexed ;  thus 
furnishing  an  important  guide  to  inquirers  on  subjects  connected  with  national  policy, 
industrial  pursuits,  or  statistics. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  critical  notices  by  Mr.  McCuUoch  are  strongly 
imbued  with  his  dogmatical  notions  on  free  trade,  and  hostility  to  protection.  Taking 
Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  as  models  for  writers  on  political  economy,  he  denounces  in 
an  unsparing  manner  the  doctrines  of  writers  in  all  languages  who  belong  to  anckther 
school.  The  reader  who  is'  aware  of  the  strong  bias  and  prejudices  of  the  learned 
compiler  of  this  work,  will  be  often  amused  at  his  remarks  and  the  tenacity  with  which 
he  holds  to  his  free  trade  ideas  on  all  occasions.  Take  for  example  his  notice  oC 
Alexander  Hamilton's  Report  on  manufactures,  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1791.  Mr.  McC.  says:  "This  is  a  well  drawn  up  res%tme  of  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  mistaken  policy  of  encouraging  manufactures  applied  to  the  case  of 
Ajnerica.  But  without  taking  up  the  time  oif  the  reader  by  entering  into  any  detailed 
exposition  of  their  sophistry  and  fallacy,  we  may  shortly  observe  that  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  United  States  had  they  rejected  Gen.  Hamilton's  advice,  and  left 
manufactures  to  grow  up  in  the  Union  as  they  would  have  done,  without  anv  artificial 
encouragement,  according  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  enabled  them  to  be 
carried  on  with  advantage.  All  that  she  has  realized  by  her  attempts  prematurely  to 
stimulate  their  growth,  has  been  a  heavy  loss.  Indeed  all  those  manufactures  for 
which  the  country  is  adapted  and  which  may  be  carried  on  without  loss  to  the  public 
are  injured  by  the  protective  saystem."  (We  do  not  find  that  Mr.  McCuUoch  any 
where  shows  how  and  in  what  instance  manufactures  have  "  grown  up"  without 
protection.) 

The  following  notices  wiU  be  equally  amusinf  to  Americans : 

**  An  examination  of  the  new  Tariff  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Baldwin,  by  one 
of  the  people,  ir^  Cambreleng,  Esq.)  New  York,  1821.  This  is  a  weU  reasoned 
conclusive  tract" 

"  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  8th  of  February, 
1830,  on  Commerce  and  Navigation.  (Drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cambreleng.)  A  forcible 
exposition  of  the  mischievous  influence  of  the  restrictive  system." 

On  an  essay  by  his  countryman,  Mr.  Alison,  (author  of  the  History  of  Europe,  &c.) 
entitled  "  Free  Trade  and  Protection."  Being  a  Tract  on  the  Necessity  of  Agricultu- 
ral Protection,"  our  author  remarks,  *<  Mr.  Alison  has  very  greatly  exaggerated  the 
advantages  conferred  on  agriculture  by  the  Com  Laws.  Inde^  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  it  would  be  sensibly  injured  by  their  repeal.  That  such  would  not  be  the 
case  is  certain,  unless  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  were  to  be  followed  by  a  vevj 
heavy  fall  of  prices.  But  no  evidence  has  been,  or  can  be,  produced  to  show  that  their 
repeal  would  have  any  such  eflect.^  [Here  we  would  respectfully  ask  Mr.  McCul* 
loch  how  "  cheap  bread"  (which  is  the  cry  of  the  Free  Trade  men  in  England,)  is  to 
be  obtained  by  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  if  a  heavy  fall  of  prices  is  not  to  follow 
such  repeal  ?  It  will,  we  think,  be  some  time  yet  before  the  agriculturists  of  Great 
Britain  wiU  agree  with  him  as  to  the  effects  of  free  trade  in  com.] 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  McCulloch's  free  trade  doctrines,  we  heartily  thank  him  for 
this  book,  and  we  think  all  inquirers  and  statesmen  who  seek  for  information,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  wiU  cheerfuUy  join  us  in  the  obligations  aU  are  under  to  him  for 
his  researches. 

END  OF  NO.  I. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  which  presents  to  the  philosophic  mind 
a  wider  and  more  fruitful  field  for  agreeable  and  useful  reflection,  than 
the  origin  and  j^ogress  of  communities  and  the  derelopement  of  their  intel- 
lectual and  physical  resources.  ^*  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man," 
and  whether  we  regard  our  race  in  its  primitive  condition,  or  trace  it 
through  the  infinitely  diversified  changes  wrought  by  time  and  circum- 
stances, its  history  is  alike  replete  with  instruction.  Endowed  by  his 
Maker  with  an  intelligence  denied  to  the  inferior  portions  of  creation, 
and  gifted  with  the  capability  of  making  them  available  to  his  comfort 
and  well  being,  man  fttands  pre-eminent  as  the  masterwork  of  the  great 
Power  to  whom  he  owes  his  existence.  Springing,  as  we  are  taught  to 
believe,  from  one  common  source,  the  human  family  has  extended,  and 
is  extending,  itself  over  the  whole  earth,  spreading  the  blessings  of  civili- 
zation and  refinement  wherever  the  products  of  nature  furnish  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  its  members,  or  present  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  their 
wonder-working  talents.  In  his  primitive  or  savage  condition  the  wants 
of  man  are  confined  principally  to  the  gratification  of  his  animal  feelings  ; 
but  as  societies  are  formed  new  relations  arise,  which  tend  to  stimulate 
his  energies  and  afibrd  almost  boundless  scope  to  his  ingenuity.  It  would 
be  useless  here  to  discuss  the  question  whether  increased  happiness  has 
attended  this  multiplication  of^  relations,  as  the  point  must,  after  all, 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  individuals  or  communities  are 
placed.  |t  is  sufficient  to  know  that  in  the  endless  varieties  of  animate 
and  inanimate  creatures,  the  Deity  has  formed  so  many  subjects  on  which 
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iDan  may  exercise  bia  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  energies  for  some 
good  end,  and  that  wiuiout  such  occupation  he  urould  fall  far  short  of 
fulfilling  his  high  destinies.  To  imagine,  for  an  instant,  that  the  mineral, 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  remaining 
in  their  natural  state,  would  be  to  do  injustice  to  their  great  author  and 
ofler  violence  to  the  ^ctates  of  common  sense.  The  Almighty  has  placed 
In  the  vast  laboratory  of  nature  the  elements  of  comfort  to  our  race,  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  ill  efiects  consequent  on  the  misuse  of  these  materials, 
there  can  be  no  plausible  doubt  that  the  occupation  afforded  in  applying 
them  to  the  diversified  purposes  of  civilized  life,  produces  contentment  to 
ourselves  and  encreases  the  happiness  and  enjoyment  of  others.  Nor 
does  this  remark  apply  to  individuals  alone.  Nations  made  pp,  as  they 
are,  of  human  beings,  possessing  kindred  sympathies  and  actuated  by  kin- 
dred motives,  are  alike  dependent  on  the  proper  improvement  of  the 
natural  advantages  they  mav  possess  for  prosperity  and  greatness.  They 
liave  their  in&ncy,  their  prune,  and  their  old  age,  and  as  in  the  material 
body,  strength  and  longevity  depend  upon  due  attention  to  the  laws  of 
the  animal  economy,  so  do  bodies  politic  acquire  power,  expansion  and 
durability  firom  the  developement  of  the  resources  placed  at  their  disposal. 
If,  for  instance,  a  man  be  indolent  and  fail  to  provide  for  his  wants,  unless 
through  the  assistance  of  others,  he  becomes  dependent  on  these  extn^ 
Beouss  aids,  and  when  deprived  of  them,  falls  into  utter  helplessness, 
whatever  nmy  have  been  his  natural  endowments.  So  it  is  with  com- 
munities. If  nations,  however  varied  may  be  the  natural  products  of 
their  soil  and  genial  the  climate  in  which  they  live,  find  their  only  sup- 
port in  the  supplies  furnished  by  sister  nations,  in  the  necessary  course 
'Of  events,  they  too  must  become  indebted  to  foreign  help  for  all  that 
they  possess,  and  should  circumstances  produce  the  withdrawal  of  the 
supply  from  without,  must  fall  into  ruin  and  become  the  victims  of  their 
own  remissness  and  idleness. 

Of  the  correctness  of  the  above  observations  history  furnishes,  perhaps, 
no  more  appropriate  nor  convincing  illustration  than  that  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  most  magnificent 
Mcial  and  political  structure  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  1  am  well 
aware  that  the  decay  and  dismemberment  of  this  great  union  of  nations 
under  one  controlling  influence,  has  been  traced  to  the  enervating  effects 
of  climate  and  the  indolence  attendant  on  wealth.  However  these  cir- 
cumstances may  have  contributed  to  the  great  result,  they  are  not  to  be 
regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  portion  of  the  effects  produced  by  some  * 
more  powerfiU  remote  cause.  This  cause  was,  as  is  believed,  none  other 
than  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  people  to  cultivate  and  improve 
the  natural  advantages  with  which  they  had  been  favoured  in  a  most  ex- 
traordinary degree.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Romans,  properly 
speaking,  although  possessed  of  a  soil  of  most  surprising  fertility  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world,  were  dependent 
for  most  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  on  the  nations  which  had 
been  forced  to  submit  to  their  warlike  sway.  The  inhabitants  of  the  im* 
perial  city  were  indebted  to  the  more  distant  provinces  of  the  empire  for 
the  products  of  the  soil  as  well  as  the  articles  fashioned  by  the  hand  of 
man  for  elegance  or  necessary  comfort.  In  them  the  farmers  and  artiasans 
of  tributary  kingdoms  found  ready  purchasers  of  the  results  of  their  toil 
and  ingenuity^  and  thus  became  in  &ct  the  masters  of  their  conquerors. 
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The  agriculttire  of  Italy  fell  into  ruin,  and  her  work  shops  gave  way  to 
places  of  amusement  which,  whilst  they  gratified  the  taste  and  flattered 
uie  self  esteem  of  the  masters  of  the  world,  deprived  them  of  the  ability 
of  retainii^  the  power  which  their  predecessors  had  acouired  in  many  a 
bloody  conflict.  Roman  virtue  and  simplicity,  so  long  tne  theme  of  the 
world's  praise,  were  no  longer  to  be  met  with,  but  in  their  place  stood 
Homan  indolence  and  luxuriousness. 

in  the  meanwhile  many  of  the  barbarian  noHonej  as  in  Roman  vani^ 
lliey  were  indiscriminately  called,  subject  to  the  imperial  yoke,  continued^ 
under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  to  cherish  industry  and  pror 
mote  the  arts,  as  afibrding  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  means  of  satisfying 
the  frequent  demands  of  their  conquerors.  Thus  whilst  the  mistress  of 
the  world  became  the  patroness  of  the  arts  in  gratifying  her  own  ambi- 
tion and  procuring  the  means  of  indulging  her  own  sensuality,  she  was 
nnintenticMially  laying  the  foundation  of  future  greatness  for  the  very 
nations  which  her  rapacity  was,  for  the  moment,  calculated  to  impover- 
ish. To  meet  the  subsidies  demanded  by  their  rulers  and  the  exactions 
of  those  in  power,  recourse  was  had,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  the  inge- 
zmity  which  could  convert  the  raw  material,  placed  at  their  disposal  by 
the  nand  of  nature^  into  articles  scdted  to  the  convenience  or  the  plea- 
sures of  those  who  were  too  proud  and  too  indolent  to  devote  themselves 
to  pursuits  involving  bodily  or  mental  exertion.  To  be  a  Roman  citizen 
and  distinguished  for  military  prowess  was  the  highest  dignity  to  which 
the  countryman  of  Csesar  could,  or  ought,  in  his  own  opinion',  to  aspire, 
and  to  mingle  in  mechanical  operations,  was  a  degradation  to  which  a 
son  of  the  imperial  city  could  not  submit. 

The  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things  was  inevitable ;  for  as  well 
might  we  expect  to  see  a  healthy  natural  body  without  a  regular  circula- 
tion of  the  bl6od  through  the  heart,  as  to  behold  a  vast  empire  kept  in  a 
prosperous  condition  when  the  fountain  head  of  power,  whence  the  con 
troQmg  influence  emanates,  does  not  possess  witfun  itself  the  elements  o 
its  own  greatness  and  durabilitv.  Rome,  instead  of  being  the  source  o 
snpply,  became  in  the  course  of  time,  the  recipient  of  the  products  of  the 
industry  of  her  provinces,  and  in  so  doing  was  made  tributary  to  the  veij 
people  over  whom  she  desired  to  exercise  political  sway.  In  the  place 
of  receiving  the  money  of  the  tributary  nations,  to  be  retained  and  made 
the  means  of  rewarcfing  and  promoting  Roman  industry  and  Roman 
ingenuity,  she  became  the  mere  conduit  through  which  the  treasures, 
drawn  from  the  various  parts  of  her  empire,  flowed  back  again  to 
the  sources  whence  they  were  derived  in  the  form  of  payment  for  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  which  those  portions  furnished.  Thus 
deprived  of  its  proper  nutriment,  and  drained  of  its  means  of  subsistencci 
the  controlling  power  of  the  empire  became  languid,  and  its  energies 
were  paralyzed  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  could  no  longer  hold  in  sub- 
jection the  nations  whose  weakness  had  made  them  the  victims  of  mili- 
tary prowess.  Communities  which,  in  their  more  savage  state,  had  been 
nnable  to  resist  the  armies  of  Rome,  had  acquired  a  moral  influence,  before 
which  those  armies  became  powerless.  ft  was  the  might  of  mind 
opx)osed  to  mere  physical  strength,  the  force  of  human  intellect  adapting 
itself  to  the  demands  of  human  necessity.  What  were  the  armies  of 
Rome  without  the  means  of  clothing  and  subsistence?  and  what  was  the 
shadow  of  power  after  the  reality  had  been  taken  away  ?    The  cince . 
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fertile  fields  of  Italy  had  become  barren,  and  the  work  shops  of  her  arti- 
sans and  manufacturers  had  been  torn  down  and  destroyed,  to  make  room 
for  the  gorgeous  palaces  and  places  of  amusement  that  now  ^tand  forth 
as  melancholy  monuments  of  n^  former  splendour.  The  garden  of  the 
old  world,  has  now  become  the  seat  of  pestilence  and  decay,  and  where 
the  toga  once  fluttered  to  the  breeze,  the  proud  emblem  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, the  tattered  garments  and  squalid  faces  of  a  beggared  people  tell  the 
sad  story  of  Roman  degradation.  Ask  the  Italian  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury for  the  monuments  of  his  country's  former  greatness,  and  he  points 
you  to  ruins,  which  frown  upon  the  wretches  to  whom  they  afford  a 
miserable  shelter.  Ask  him  of  her  present  condition,  and  his  answer  will 
be  an  appeal  for  charity.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  once-proud  mis- 
tress of  the  world.  What  a  warning  does  it  not  afford  to  nations,  which, 
instead  of  cultivating  their  internal  resources,  and  becoming  the  posses- 
sors within  themselres  of  all  that  is  required  to  constitute  true  national 
greatness  and  independence,  would  rely  on  the  industry  of  strangers,  and 
maa  be  the  fosterers  of  foreign  enterprize  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
permanent  prosperity. 

Numerous  other  examples  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  a  want  of 
attention  to  the  increase  and  developement  of  internal  national  resources, 
by  the  promotion  of  ingenuity  and  enterprize,  are  to  be  found  in  ancient 
history  ;  but  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  go  into  further  detail  to  establish 
a  proposition  which  is  sustained  by  all  experience.  Of -4he  correctness 
of  the  conveise  of  this  proposition,  as  applied  to  more  modern  times, 
ample  proof  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  once  an  humble 
dependency  of  the  gigantic  power  of  her  Italian  masters. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  national  power  and  national  refinement 
do  not  depend  on  mere  extent  of  territory,  and  that  a  nation's  strength 
consists  not  so  much  in  the  quantity  of  its  soil  as  the  manner  in  which 
the  vegetable  and  mineral  products  of  the  earth  are  made  available  to  the 
purposes  of  mankind  in  a  state  of  civilization.  So  bx  from  constituting 
the  basis  of  power,  widely-spread  territory,  without  the  proper  application 
of  enterprize  and  ingenuity,  becomes  a  source  of  weakness,  owing  to  the 
multiplication  of  conflicting  interests  which  it  must  necessarily  bring  along 
with  it.  Of  this  conflict  of  interests  the  only  true  corrective  is  to  be 
found  in  the  mutual  interchange  of  commodities  that  must  take  place  be- 
tween the  various  sections  of  country  in  which  they  are  found,  reference 
being  had  to  the  respective  wants  of  each  :  and  the  more  that  mutual 
eonvenieace  can  be  thus  promoted,  the  more  united  and  consequentiy 
the  more  powerful  will  a  nation  be.  Of  this  combination  of  interests 
producing  unity,  we  find  a  most  striking  instance  in  the  nation  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken.  A  mere  speck  in  the  ocean,  so  far  as  territorial 
limits  are  concerned,  and  containing  fewer  square  miles  than  any  one  of 
several  of  the  States  of  our  Union,  England  has  succeeded  in  placing 
herself  within  a  century  past,  simply  by  tihe  proper  direction  of  her 
industry  and  the  judicious  protection  extended  to  her  producing  classes, 
in  a  controlling  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  n^akingthem, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  tributary  to  her  greatnsss.  By  becoming  the 
workshop  of  the  world  she  has  been  enabled  to  exert  an  influence  which 
nothing  could  resist ;  it  is  the  power  behind  the  throne  greater  than  the 
throne  itsel£ 
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If  we  lookback  a  century,  we  behold  Great  Britain  occupying  a  second 
or  third  rate  station  among  European  powers.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  her  commercial  marine  was  comparatively  insignificant,  whilst  her 
naval  power  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  several  other  European  nations. 
In  the  department  of  manufactures,  she  was  indebted  to  the  people  of  the 
continent  for  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  for  which  she  had  little  to 

five  in  return,  and  consequently  was  forced  to  become  their  debtor,  whilst 
er  domestic  industry  and  enterprize,  having  no  adequate  stimulus  to  put 
them  into  action,  were  unproductive.  As  an  agricultural  nation,  she  had 
to  contend  with  a  climate  very  far  inferior,  in  point  of  productiveness,  to 
those  enjoyed  by  other  countries,  whilst  the  density  of  her  population 
was  such,  as  to  consume  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  her  vegetable  and  animal 
*nroductions.  With  a  limited  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  home, 
and  almost  no  surplus  to  offer  in  exchange  for  what  she  might  require 
firom  abroad,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  her  influence  as  a  nation  must  have 
been  excessiveiy  limited.  Fortunately  for  her,  the  antagonist  position  in 
which  she  was  placed  with  other  powers,  by  circumstances  beyond  her 
control,  rendered  the  adoption  of  a  protective  policy,  as  it  is  termed,  a 
measure  of  imperative  necessity.  Whilst  engaged  in  war,  she  could  not 
procure  the  fabrics  of  those  nations  with  which  she  was  contending,  and 
the  only  alternative  left,  was  to  look  to  the  ingenuity  of  her  own  people 
for  a  substitute  for  them.  The  necessity  thus  imposed  of  being  her  own 
provider,  however  painful  at  the  time,  and  objectionable  to  the  agricul- 
tural portion  of  her  subjects,  has  not  only  become  the  source  of  her  present 
overwhelming  power,  but  has  been  the  origin  of  incalculable  wealth, 
even  to  those  by  whom  it  was  deplored.  During  the  last  three  quarters 
of  a  century,  England  has  pursued  a  policy  which  has  not  only  provided 
for  her  own  wants,  but  has  made  her  the  creditor  nation  to  the  whole 
world,  notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  of  her  climate,  and  the  fact 
that  for  the  most  important  articles  of  her  manufacture,  she  has  been 
obliged  to  import  the  raw  material  from  distant  parts  of  the  dobe. 
Her  wealth,  has  been,  her  labor  applied  to  the  various  branches  of  industry 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government — a  care  rewarded  by 
results  which  have  exceeded,  beyond  all  calculation,  any  anticipations  that 
could  have  been  entertained.  The  opponents  of  this  truly  British  policy, 
for  such  has  been  the  course  pursued,  almost  without  duration,  by  the 
pow^erful  nation  of  which  we  speak,  will  find  a  most  striking  and  convin- 
cing proof  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said,  in  the  fact,  that  in  1785, 
the  whole  of  her  cotton  manu&cture  was  valued  at  £9Q0fi0O  sterling, 
whereas,  in  1814,  it  amounted  to  ig29,000,0a0  steriing,  and  in  1820, 
thirty-«even  years  afterward  it  was  estimated  at  iS43,500,000  sterling, 
making  an  increase  of  about  $212,700,000,  in  the  short  space  of  thirty- 
seven  years,  nor  have  the  oiher  branches  of  industry  suffered  by  this 
vast  increase.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority,  that  whilst  in  1783,  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  valued  at  £16,800^00  sterling,  in  181 1,  twenty- 
seven  years  afterwards,  it  amounted  to  i^6,000,000  sterling,  or  about 
^50,000,000  increase.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a  similar 
improvement  must  have  taken  place  in  the  other  departments  of  the  arts, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  nothwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  the 
continental  powers  within  the  last  thirty  years,  to  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  British  fabrics,  there  is  not  a  spot  on  the  globe  where  those 
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&bric8  are  not  sold,  and  where  British  influence  is  not  felt.  Bonaparte, 
it  is  said,  in  the  fullness  of  his  spleen,  called  the  English  ^<  a  nation  of 
shop-keepers,"  and  affected  to  despise  a  people  devoted  to  commerce  and 
manufactures  ;  but  it  was  to  this  same  nation  of  8hop4ceeper9y  and  the 
treasures  which  its  industry  drew  from  aQ  quarters  of  the  earth,  that  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  successful  resistance  made  to  the  ambitious  plans 
of  that  fearful,  but  wonderful  man.  The  advance  of  elegance  and 
refinement  has  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  in  the  arts  ;  science  and 
literature  have  flourished  to  an  extent  previously  unknown^  and  genius, 
in  whatever  way  exercised,  has  reaped  a  rich  harvest. 

From  this  protective  policy  of  Great  Britain,  there  have  been  as  pre- 
Tiously  intimated  some  apparent  deviations.  Some  of  her  statesmen 
perceiving,  that  other  nations,  had  become  somewhat  jealous  of  her 
power  and  were  commencing  to  turn  their  attention  to  foster  and  protect 
industry,  England  having  reached  a  perfection  in  the  manipulatory  pro- 
cesses which  gave  her  the  supremacy,  looked  over  their  tarifl*  of  duties, 
and  struck  off  from  it  a  number  of  restrictions  which  had  long  since  be- 
come a  dead  letter.  Among  these  statesmen  stood  pre-enunent,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  than  whom  no  man  was  more  careful  not  to  interfere  with  the 
capital,  skill  and  labour  of  Great  Britain. 

Most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  had,  as  I  have  said,  been  for  some  time 
aware  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  English  policy  in  behalf  of  her  own 
industry,  and  were  too  wise  to  be  caught  by  professions  so  obviously 
dictated  by  selfish  views. 

However  the  policy  marked  out  by  Mr.  Huskisson  and  his  political 
followers  may,  in  their  own  opinions,  nave  been  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  England,  hr  as  she  was  in  advance  of  other  nations  in  point  of  manu- 
fitctures,  those  gentlemen  must  have  been  short  sighted,  indeed,  not  to  have 
been  aware  that  other  nations  would  probably  learn  wisdom  from  Britain's 
experience,  and  be  led  to  think  that  the  course  so  successfully  pursued 
by  her,  would  be  attended  by  similar  good  results  if  practised  by  them- 
selves. Inunediately  after  the  long  war,  which  terminated  with  the  down- 
fell  of  Napoleon  and  the  restoration  of  Continental  Europe  to  something 
resembling  its  former  condition,  the  arts  of  peace  began  to  be  encouraged, 
and  each  country  found  out  that  the  only  way  to  become  truly  powerful, 
was  to  be  dependent  on  itself  alone  for  whatever  was  requisite  for  national 
comfort.  On  the  consequences  likely  to  accrue  to  England  from  this 
general  adoption  of  her  cherished  poHcy,  by  other  nations,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  dilate.  The  wisdom  of  her  statesmen  has,  as  experience  shows, 
taught  them  to  find  new  markets  for  her  manufactures,  and  the  time  is 
yet  very  fieur  distant  when,  with  the  rapid  improvements  in  machinery  and 
the  wealth  she  has  accumulated,  Ekigland  will  be  deprived  of  the  new 
markets  that  have  been  opened  to  her  commodities.  The  reader  of  these 
observations  -  will,  however,  observe  a  most  striking  difference  which 
presents  itself  between  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time 
of  its  downfiill,  and  that  of  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  on  which,  it  is 
said,  the  sun  never  sets.  In  the  case  of  the  Roman  Empire,  decay  was 
consequent  upon  the  want  of  self-dependence  and  a  corresponding  reliance 
on  strangers  ;  whilst  in  that  of  Great  Britain,  ruin  and  disaster,  should 
they  come,  must  be  referable  to  some  other  cause.  Stripped  of  her 
colonial   possessions  and  foreign  markets,  England  would  still  retain 
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within  herself  the  eapability  of  self-subsistence.  The  energies  of  her 
people  haye  not  been  paralyzed  by  slothfolness,  and  m  their  active  industry 
she  would  find  the  shest  anchor  of  her  safety. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  author's  object,  in  the  foregoing  re-> 
marks,  has  been  to  eulogize  Gr^at  Britain.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  soci- 
ety,  he  has  endeavoured,  however  iinperfectly ,  to  ascribe  effects  to  their  real 
causes,  and  if,  in  so  doing,  he  has  incidentally  been  led  to  express  an  opi- 
nion too  &vourable  to  our  mother  country,  it  is  to  be  understood  as  apply- 
ing particularly  to  tiie  wise  policy  pursued  by  her  government  in  protec- 
ting her  home  industry — a  policy  Uiat  can  alone  make  a  nation  permanently 
prosperous  and  happy.  If  there  be  a  country  on  earth,  in  which  the 
refinements  of  life  are  carried  to  their  highest  point,  it  is  in  England,  where 
the  means  of  indulgence  are  unbounded,  and  where,  with  many,  pleasuro 
18  made  the  bwineee  of  Hfe.  Should  the  question  be  asked,  whence  are  these 
means  derived  it,  is  answered,  from  tne  iuUicnal  labour^  which,  with  a 
power  like  that  of  the  wand  Midas,  turns  every  thing  it  touches  into  gold. 
Without  this  labour,  her  iron,  coal,  tin  and  copper,  would  be  useless,  and 
her  wool,  which  now  afibrds  sustenance  to  millions,  would  be  compara* 
tively  valueless.  It  is  the  wealth  that  comes  unearned  to  a  nation  that  does 
harm,  and  not  the  riches  that  are  the  results  of  honest  industry.  What 
have  the  mines  of  the  southern  portion  oi  our  own  continent  been  to 
Spain  but  the  sources  of  idleness  and  crime,  and  consequently  national 
degradation  ? 

Instead  of  enriching  the  laborious  and  fiiigal,  and  in  this  way  holding 
up  a  prize  to  honest  effort,  they  have  paralyzed  exertion  by  rendering  it 
unnecessary.  When  we  look  at  that  unhappy  country  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  day,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  its  population  is  descended 
from  the  gallant  stock  that  peopled  it  some  centuries  ago.  Distracted  by 
civil  and  political  dissensions  and  made  the  easy  prey  of  desperadoes  and 
intriguers,  it  presents  to  us  a  fearful  example  of  tne  effects  of  money  as  a 
gift,  not  a  reward  for  honest  pains-taking  industry.  Idleness  and  sloth 
accompanied  by  their  train  of  attendant  vices,  have  swept  over  the  land, 
with  a  desolating  influence,  leaving  penury  and  distress  where  once  were 
the  abiding  places  of  contentment  and  happy  toil.  Nor  are  the  present 
possessors  of  these  sources  of  treasures  any  better  off.  Grasping  at  an 
mdependence  which  they  cannot  appreciate,  we  find  them  the  constant 
victims  of  their  own  wild  passions,  and  the  willing  instruments  of  petty 
tyranny,  prepared  for  any  excess  that  fanatacism  or  reckless  ambition 
may  propose.  Without  the  lights  of  education  these  benighted  people 
vainly  imagine  themselves  free^,  when  they  have  only  changed  the  names 
of  the  tyrants  by  whom  they  are  governed,  and  are  content  to  live  on,  the 
degraded  slaves  of  cisatlantic,  instead  of  European,  masters.  When  the 
first  blow  was  struck  that  severed  the  chain  which  bound  the  descendants 
of  the  Incas  to  the  car  of  a  transatlantic  despot,  humanity  rejoiced,  and 
welcomed  it  as  the  herald  of  their  freedom,  civil  and  religious  ;  how  fiur 
these  fond  anticipations  have  been  realized,  let  sad  experience  tell. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  progress  of  society  in  our  own  country.  A 
little  more  than  two  centuries  have  now  elapsed  since  our  forefathers  sought 
an  asylum  upon  our  shores.  Self-exiled  for  opinion's  sake,  they  aban* 
doned  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  and  came  to  build  an  altar  to  their  God 
amid  the  wildernesses  of  the  western  world.  Unambitious  and  simple  in 
their  habits,  they  only  sought  for  freedom  from  penecution  and  permission 
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to  enjoy  the  earnings  of  their  labour  in  their  own  quiet  way.  Years 
rolled  on,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  mighty  nation  was  formed ;  a  nation  destined 
at  no  distant  period  to  present  to  the  world  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  self- 

Soverned  people,  a  people  subject  to  self-imposed  laws.  It  was  not  long, 
owever,  before  the  eye  of  power  cast  its  rapacious  glance  upon  these 
hap{^  communities,  and  the  mother  country  resolved  to  appropriate  to 
itselt  the  earnings  of  their  enterprize  and  industry.  Meek  and  unpre* 
tending,  our  ancestors  had  borne  penury,  privation  and  exile  ;  they  had 
submitted  with  unfaultering  fortitude  to  all  the  ills  attendant  on  the 
first  settlement  of  a  new  country,  in  the  hope  that  the  products  of  their 
unaided  efforts  would  be  their  own.  The  hour  had  arrived,  however, 
when  further  endurance  would  be  servility  and  non-resistance  a  cowardly 
abandonment  of  right.  They  pledged  their  property,  their  lives  and 
their  sacred  honours  in  support  of  freedom's  cause,  and  well  did  they  redeem 
their  pledge.  Through  perils,  dangers  and  death,  thev  bore  aloft  the  fli^ 
of  liberty,  until  at  length  an  admiring  world  hailed  the  North  American 
Colonies  of  Great  Britain  as  free  and  independent  states. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  age  in  our  own  country,  it  is  proper  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  first  European  settlers  on  this  continent  were 
already  far  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts.  The  greater 
portion  of  them  h€ui  been  induced  to  visit  the  western  hemisphere  solely 
to  avoid  the  religious  intolerauce  which  forbade  them  to  worship  their 
maker,  except  in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  formula,  and  arr<^ted  to 
itself  unlimitted  control  over  the  consciences  of  men.  So  &r  as  their  ordi- 
nary pursuits  were  concerned,  they  brought  with  them  the  knowledge  pre- 
vibusly  acquired,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  stock  of  information  of  the 
new  contununities.  They  were  not,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
colonies  encouraged  to  become  the  suppliers  of  their  fiitherland ;  the  policy 
of  which  was  to  make  the  more  distant  portions  of  the  empire  tributoiy 
to  itself;  consequently  we  see  that,  for  very  many  years,  these  colonists 
derived  their  supplies  of  manufactured  articles  from  the  parent  country, 
and  thus  aided  in  supporting  a  government  in  the  administration  of  which 
they  had  no  voice.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  revolution  and  long  since  its 
termination,  manufactured  articles  intended  for  domestic  use,  as  well  as 
implements  used  in  husbandry  and  mechanical  pursuits,  were  nearly 
all  made  in  British  workshops.  Even  ordinary  wearing  apparel,  such  as 
hats,  boots,  sboes,  &c.,  was  imported  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  profits 
arising  from  cultivating  the  American  soil  went  to  sustain  the  very 
government  by  which  the  American  colonists  had  been  driven  into  exile. 
It  was  a  matter  of  comparatively  minor  importance  to  Great  Britain 
where f  the  consumers  of  her  commodities  lived,  or  by  what  national 
cognomen  they  were  distinguished,  provided  that  she  continued  to  be  the 
party  benefited,  by  the  market  they  afibrded  to  her  artizans  and  manu&o- 
turers.  A^irs  remained  pretty  much  in  this  condition  until  the  war  of 
1812,  which  had,  at  all  events,  the  salutary  effect  of  making  our  people 
look  to  the  promotion  of  the  mechanical  arts  among  themselves.  The 
embargo  and  non-intercourse  acts,  so  ruinous  to  the  commerce  of  our 
country,  had  the  redeeming  quality  of  teaching  Americans  to  work  up 
there  own  raw  material,  and  establish  at  home  a  market  for  the  products 
of  their  own  industry <  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  when  the  war  of  which 
we  speak  commenced  our  soldiers  and  sailors  were  clad  in  the  fabrics 
of  their  enemies,  and  fpught  their  opponents  with  aims  made  by  those 
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opponents  themselves.  Among  the  more  wealthy  classes  it  was  thought 
derogatory  to  wear  any  other  than  British  or  French  clothes,  whilst  even 
the  gunpowder  imported  from  abroad  was  deemed  the  most  effectiye 
agent  in  supporting  the  honour  of  the  American  flag.  It  was  owing  to  this 
cause  that  there  were  found  among  us  many  who  were  opposed  to  a- 
conflict  with  Great  Britain,  even  in  support  of  our  rights,  because  it 
necessarily  produced  an  interruption  of  the  further  supplies  of  her  manufac- 
tures and  enhanced  the  prices  of  those  that  were  already  in  the  country. 
The  merchant,  whose  ships  were  made  valueless  by  being  kept  moored 
at  our  wharves,  and  the  agriculturist,  whose  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco  &c., 
were  permitted  to  rot  in  our  own  store  houses,  saw  no  good  reason  for 
their  being  deprived  of  their  accustomed  markets,  and  felt  the  inclination 
which  interest  always  produces,  rather  to  submit  to  national  dishonour  than 
forego  the  gains  to  which  the  wars  in  Europe  had  given  rise.  In  counting 
the  loss  of  present  profits,  they  would  have  disregarded  the  ulterior 
and  nH>re  permanent  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  a  state  of  things 
which,  by  making  us  independent  of  foreign  supplies,  would  prevent  any 
recurrence  of  the  evil.  Nor  was  this  the  only  mischief  to  which  a 
dependence  on  foreign  countries  had  given  rise.  The  condition  of 
Europe,  for  many  years  previous  to  the  last  war  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain,  had  been  such  as  to  throw  into  our  hands  as  a  neutral 
power  the  carrying  trade  of  nearly  the  whole  world,  and  had  opened 
markets  every  where  for  the  sale  of  our  agricultural  products  at  the  most 
exorbitant  prices.  The  continental  powers  had  been  forced  to  convert 
the  ploughshare  into  the  sword,  and  make  soldiers  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Harassed  to  death  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  having  their  fields  laid 
waste  and  their  crops  destroyed  by  the  desolating  march  of  the  troops  of 
their  enemies,  or  the  scarcely  less  ruinous  progress  of  the  armies  of  their 
own  rulers,  the  people  of  Europe  were  obliged  to  buy  from  us  bread- 
Btttfi&  and  other  articles  of  subsistence,  at  whatever  prices  we  might  think 
proper  to  demand.  This  condition  of  things,  whilst  it  gave  a  temporary 
appearance  of  prosperity  to  our  agricultural  interest,  was  preparing  the 
way  for  the  revulsion  which  ensued  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  a  general  peace.  So  soon  as  that  event  took  place, 
affiurs  assumed  a  new  aspect  and  the  American  agriculturist  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  his  wheat  no  longer  brought  him  two  dollars  and  a  half 
per  bushel,  nor  his  flour  twelve,  fourteen,  or  more  dollars  per  barrel.  And 
why  was  this  the  case  ?  Simply  because  Europeans  were  enabled  to 
become  their  own  poducers.  Fields  long  unproductive  were  now  clad 
with  abundant  harvests,  and  honest,  peaqefril  toil  again  resumed  its 
ascendancy. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  of  1812  the  salutary  efiects  of  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  manufactures  upon  our  own  producing  interests,  had  begun  to 
make  themselves  most  sensibly  felt.  In  New  England  and  the  middle 
and  western  states,  large  cotton  and  other  factories  had  been  established 
and,  aided  by  the  ^^  incidental,"  to  use  a  frivourite  expression  of  modern 
politicians,  protection  of  necessity ^  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  were 
in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  A  home  market  had  been  established 
which  gave  them  ample  returns  for  their  labour.  The  restoration  of  peace 
was  the  forerunner  of  ruin,  in  as  much  as  it  not  only  opened  our  ports 
to  the  introduction  of  foreign  manufactures,  but  enabled  our  European 
rivals  to  undersell  us,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  labour  ccHisequent  on  the 
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disbanding  of  their  armies,  and  the  employment  of  steam  power  in  the 
various  processes  of  manu&ctures.  The  men  machine^  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  a  few  pence  a  day  for  risking  their  lives  and  enduring 
every  vicissitude  of  climate,  poorly  fed  and  worse  clothed,  were  glad  to 
toil  in  peace  and  quietness  at  any  price,  however  small,  and  could  afford 
to  underwork  the  honest  and  intelligent  yeomanry,  of  a  new,  prosperous 
and  productive  country  which  presented  an  unbounded  field  for  enterprise. 
It  was  to  counteract  this  re-cu;tion,  so  adverse  to  the  American  workman, 
that  the  friends  of  our  national  industry  found  it  necessary  to  establish  the 
tariff  of  1816,  which  was  intended  to  afford  a  return  to  the  producer  of 
the  raw  material  and  to  enable  the  mechanic  to  sustain  himself  in  a  condi- 
tion worthy  of  an  independent  freeman  and  intelligent  moral  agent. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  advert  to  the  erroneous  views  of  those  among 
our  countrymen  who,  with  a  short  sighted  policy,  would  place  the 
producing  classes  of  America  on  the  same  footing  with  the  labourers  of 
other  countries.  Whilst  our  fellow  citizens  above  referred  to,  are  proud 
to  admit  the  superiority  of  our  people  in  point  of  intelligence,  they 
insist  that  they  should  perform  the  same  services  with  foreigners  at  the 
same  prices,  because,  say  they,  the  advantages  they  possess  in  having  the 
raw  material  at  their  doors  should  be  a  sufficient  protection.  Again, 
whilst  they  concede  the  propriety  of  sustaining  the  moral  tone  of  our  people, 
they  are  unwilling  to  be,  as  they  allege,  the  only  contributors  to  that  end. 
A  ready  answer  is  found  to  both  of  the  above  objections  in  the  simple 
&ct,  that  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  is  himself  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  any  good  result  arising  from  the  elevation  of  character  and  consequent 
exaltation  of  the  workman  in  society.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
the  labouring  classes  in  this  country  were  fed  and  clothed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  labouring  classes  in  Europe,  and  what  would  be  the  result  ? 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  consumption  of  all  articles  will  always  be  in 
proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  consumer ;  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
extent  of  demand  will  depend  on  the  quantity  required.  Now,  if  we 
compare  the  condition  of  the  operatives  of  Europe  with  that  of  the 
working  classes  in  our  own  country,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
surprising  disparity  between  them.  In  Europe  the  peasant  or  mechanic, 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  his  labour,  can  only  afford  to  procure  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  His  clothing  is  of  the  coarsest  material,  preserved 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  generally  kept  in  use  so  long  as  decency  will 
permit.  His  board  is  scantily  suppled  with  the  plainest  fare,  confined 
usually  to  vegetable  productions  of  the  cheapest  kind,  and  as  for  the 
comforts  or  luxuries  of  life  he  scarcely  knows  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
It  necessarily  follows  that  the  consumption  of  such  a  family  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  scantiness  and  plainness  of  the  provision  made  for  it, 
and  bears  no  comparison  whatever  to  that  of  any  working  man  in  this 
country,  where,  owing  to  the  value  of  labour,  the  poorest,  if  industrious,  can 
obtain  good  clothes  and  a  plenty  of  food  of  all  kinds.  Now  whether  is  it 
better  for  the  agriculturist,  be  he  cotton  planter  or  grain  grower,  to  have  a 
market  furnished  by  the  latter,  or  former,  of  the  above  description  of 
consumers  ?  In  addition  to  this,  if  the  moral  elevation  and  exemption 
firom  the  necessity  of  committing  crime,  on  the  part  of  the  American 
consumer  be  taken  into  the  account,  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  opposing 
the  protection  to  the  mechanical  arts,  the  grower  of  the  raw  materials  is 
warring  with  his  own  best  interests. 
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The  assumption  so  often  made,  that  duties  imperatiyely  required  for  the 
purposes  of  the  treasury,  are  favours  conferred  on  the  manufacturers,  is 
erroneous,  inasmuch  as  the  increase  of  manufacturers,  is  in  fact  nothine 
more  or  less  than  a  rateable  advancement  of  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
of  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  country.  In  a  calculation  which 
has  come  under  our  notice,  based  upon  the  prosperous  condition  of 
our  manufiBLcturing  interest  in  1815,  it  is  shown  that  allowing  the 
number  of  persons  dependent  upon  manu&ctures  to  have  been  3,000,000, 
they  afiforded  at  the  lowest  estimates  to  their  agricultural  bretheren  a 
market  for  the  raw  material  used  for  subsistence  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, of  no  less  a  value  than  $177,000,000 : 

Dr.  Franklin,  whose  authori^  on  such  subjects  will  be  admitted  by  all ; 
with  reference  to  cherishing  internal  national  resources  says  : 

"  Industry  in  all  shapes  in  all  instances  and  by  all  meansy  should  be 
encouraged  and  protected  ;  indolence  by  every  means  rooted  out. 

Some  European  nations  prudently  refuse  to  consume  the  manu&ctures 
of  the  East  Indies.  They  should  likewise  forbid  them  to  their  colonies  ; 
for  the  gain  to  the  merchant  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  loss,  by  that 
means,  of  people  to  the  nation. 

Foreign  luxuries  and  needless  manufactures,  imported  and  used  in  a 
nation,  increase  the  people  of  the  nation  that  furnishes  them,  and  diminish 
the  people  of  the  nation  that  uses  them. 

Laws,  therefore,  that  prevent  such  importation,  and,  on  the  contraiy, 
promote  the  exportation  of  manufactures  to  be  consumed  in  foreign 
countries,  may  be  called  (with  respect  to  the  people  that  make  them) 
generating  laws,  as  by  increasing  subsistence  they  encourage  marriage. 

Such  laws  likewise  strengthen  a  nation  doubly,  by  increasing  its  own 
people  and  diminishing  its  neighbours." 

In  selecting  a  form  of  government,  our  forefathers,  instructed  by  their 
own  sorrowful  experience,  were  determined  to  avoid,  ap  far  as  practicable, 
any  system  that  would  confer  on  one  portion  of  the  community  privileges 
greater  than  those  enjoyed  by  others.  They  had  felt  the  unhappy  effects 
resulting  from  the  Union  of  Church  and  State,  and  knew,  experimentally, 
that  audoL  a  condition  of  things  was  incompatible  with  civil  and  political 
liberty.  Convinced  that  representation  was  the  only  fair  basis  of  taxation, 
they  saw  that  to  constitute  a  happy  and  a  prosperous  people,  a  plan  of 
government  must  be  chosen,  which,  while  it  would  afford  to  all  equal 
protection,  should  cause  every  class  of  citizens  to  be  fully  and  fairly 
represented.  To  effect  these  objects,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  exclude 
privileged  ranks,  and  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  aU  without  regard 
to  religious  opinion,  due  reference  being  had  to  the  fair  representation  of 
property.  Oif  the  efficiency  and  beauty  of  the  system,  which  the  framers 
of  our  constitution  have  presented  to  the  world,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
so  far  as  the  present  is  concerned.  Of  its  capability  to  withstand  the 
changes  of  circumstances,  as  our  population  shall  become  more  dense, 
and  a  stronger  rule  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  controlling  power,  time 
alone  can  be  the  test.  If  past  experience  can  furnish  any  criterion  by 
which  we  may  estimate  prospectively  the  success  of  our  great  nationdi 
experiment,  we  have  a  right  to  anticipate  a  future  of  unexampled  great- 
ness and  prosperity.  Of  this  past  experience,  it  is  proposed  to  give  an 
outline  in  concluding  these  remarks,  in  the  hope,  that  in  the  retrospect, 
our  rulers  will  find  ample  inducement  for  carrying  out  the  policy,  to  i/rhich. 
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under  its  free  institutions,  our  country  is  indebted  for  its  present  pros- 
perous condition.  The  nature  of  this  article  precludes  any  attempt  at 
detail,  and  we  must  be  content  with  general  results  ;  which,  by  affi>rding 
data,  on  which  comparisons  may  be  founded,  will  show  the  ^ progress  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  Previous  to  the  year  1816,  the  iwefiil  arts  in 
this  country  received  no  protective  care  at  the  hands  of  the  government, 
and  were  dependent  solely  on  circumstances  for  their  prosperity  or  decay. 
It  is  true,  that  the  war  of  1812,  whilst  it  paralyzed  our  commercial 
marine,  and  reduced  those  who  were  connected  with  it  to  poverty  and 
distress,  had  a  most  beneficial  operation  on  the  other  branches  of  national 
industry,  and  thus  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  of  incalculable  impor- 
tance to  the  country.  Had  it  not,  however,  been  for  the  course  subse- 
quently pursued  by  the  government,  in  sustaining  domestic  manufactures 
by  protective  duties,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  return  of  peace  and 
revival  of  foreign  commerce,  would  have  produced  a  wide  spread  ruin  to 
our  labouring  classes.  Fortunately  for  us,  as  an  independent  nation,  the 
wisdom  of  our  rulers  saw  the  necessity  of  nursing  our  infant  manufac- 
tures, and  though  adverse  counsels  some  times  prevailed  to  the  deep 
injury,  and  consequent  depression  of  our  own  labour,  foreign  commo- 
dities were  mostly  admitted  on  such  terms  as  should  place  them  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  products  of  our  own  industry.  The  happy 
consequences  of  this  judicious  policy,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
balance  of  trade  has  been  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  in  our  favour, 
and  that,  as  has  always  been  the  case  under  a  proper  tariff,  our  exports 
for  the  last  year  were  greater  than  our  imports.  Forty  years  since  we 
were  almost  entirely  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  our  supplies  of 
manufactured  articles,  whilst  the  raw  material  furnished  by  us,  bore  no 
comparison  in  value  with  the  amount  we  had  to  pay  for  what  we  received. 
The  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things  was  to  impoverish  us,  and  enrich  the 
producers  to  whom  we  were  debtors.  The  precious  metab  were  con- 
stantly taken  from  us  in  paying  our  foreign  creditors,  and  we  presented 
the  curious  spectacle  of  a  nation,  possessing  all  the  requirements  to  make 
her  the  greatest  manufacturing  people  in  the  world,  impoverished  and 
drained  of  her  means  to  support  foreign  governments.  It  is  stated  in  an 
able  and  well  digested  work,  entitled  the  "  I^rogress  of  the  United 
States  in  population  and  wealth  in  fifty  years,  as  exhibited  by  the  decen- 
nial census,"  from  the  pen  of  the  Honourable  George  Tucker,  of  Virginia, 
that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufactures  in  1820,  including 
men,  women  and  children,  was  but  56,296,  the  whole  number  employed 
in  1840  was  455,668,  showing  an  increase  every  ten  years  of  284  per 
cent.  The  same  author  states,  that  whilst  no  other  branch  of  our 
domestic  exports  has  been  doubled  since  1820,  that  of  manufactures,  has 
increased  six  fold,  that  is,  from  $2,342,000  to  $12,  868,840  in  1840, 
and  $13,523,072  in  1841.  Taking  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
in  1841  as  an  evidence  of  the  national  wealth,  it  is  stated  that  the  in- 
crease in  20  years  previous  to  that  period,  was  from  $19,000,000  to 
$57,503,892,  bein?  a  decennial  increase  of  73  per  cent,  or  nearly  two 
thirds  more  than  the  increase  of  population,  and  though ''  the  quantity  of 
the  precious  metals  in  the  United  States  might  have  been  considerably  at 
this  time  augmented  by  the  large  loans  contracted  in  Europe,  yet  it  must 
be  recollected  that  a  large  part — ^it  is  believed  the  largest  part— of  those 
loans,  was  contracted  niker  1837,  in  consequence  of  the  reaction  occa« 
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sioiied  by  ^  preternatural  distension  of  the  currency,  and  tended  rather 
to  check  the  efflux  of  specie,  than  to  increase  its  import,  and  that  the 
equilibrium  was  restored  before  1841.  From  various  comparisons  in- 
stituted by  this  writer,  it  appears  that  the  results  are  as  foUows  : 

Prr  Ctnt. 

Decennial  increase  of  land  in  10  States,  68  per  cent,  of  population,  30  08 

"             "             Virginia,               31  -  -        -         -  07  00 

New  York,          27  -  -        -        -  37  00 

Imports  in  60  years,   47  -  -        -        -  33  60 

Exports      "                61  -  -        -        -  33  33 

Imports  in  20  years,    33  -  -        -        -  33  33 

Exports      «                33  -  -        ..  33  33 

Imports  of  Tea,           61  -  -        -        -  33  33 

"           Coffee,       81  -  ...  33  33 

"           Wine,        46  -  -        .        -  33  33 

"           Manufact.  46  -  -        -        .  33  33 

"           Specie,      82  -  .        .        .  33  33 
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601  371  94 

Which  shows  the  decennial  increase  of  capital  and  wealth  to  have  been 
to  that  of  population,  as  601  to  371,94,  or  nearly  as  60  to  31. 

What  cause  of  self-gratulation  do  not  these  statements  afford  to 
every  American,  and  how  fully  do  they  illustrate  the  superior  excellence 
of  our  institutions,  which  by  giving  free  scope  to  national  enterprize  under 
a  wise  and  liberal  protective  policy,  draw  forth  and  give  expansion  to 
the  energies  and  enterprize  of  tne  people. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  is  an  untiring  spirit  of  industry.  No  era  of  the 
world  hais  been  more  strongly  marked  by  a  characteristic  which  cannot 
be  mistaken.  It  is  seen  to  have  pervaded  every  government  and  every 
people  where  civilization  is  on  the  march. 

That  it  is  productive  of  the  greatest  prosperity  to  the  human  &mily 
cannot  be  doubted.  Its  harmony  with  the  most  extended  commerce,  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  at  no  former  period  has  the  ocean  borne  upon 
its  bosom  a  more  numerous  and  splendid  commercial  marine ;  while  the 
imports  and  exports  of  every  trading  nation,  have  swelled  into  greater 
amounts  than  at  any  previous  period,  imparting  to  all  nations  the  varied 
treasures  of  each.  The  great  powers  of  Europe, — England,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  are  all  watching  with  an  eagle  eye,  and  protecting  with 
the  national  arm,  their  internal  resources  ai  the  great  fountain  from  which 
flow  their  prosperity  and  power.  The  present  able  minister  of  Great 
Britain  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Hoskisson,  by  reheving  the 
industry  of  that  great  people  from  many  duties  on  raw  nuUerials^  and 
striking  from  their  statute  book  all  useless  and  inoperative  imposts — ^and  if 
we  would  maintain  our  ground  in  this  honourable  race  for  national  supre* 
macy  in  the  arts  of  peace,  we  must  not  give  ear  to  theories  and  disregard 
the  practical  lessons,  which  pecuharly  belong  to  this  age  of  rapid  advance- 
ment  in  every  comfort  of  life,  lest  we  find  out  when  it  is  too  late  that  nations, 
like  individuals,  may  lag  behind  the  times,  and  sacrifice  their  best  inter- 
ests  for  want  of  due  attention  to  the  usefril  lessons  of  that  greatest  of  all 
human  instructers,  a  well  tested,  and  in  our  case,  a  dear  bought  experience. 

The  world  is  imder  a  steam  pressure  in  every  laudable  pursuit,  and 
infonnatiott  is  transmitted  with  electric  rapidity,  it  would  be  disgracefril, 
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therefore,  to  the  memory  of  FranUin,  and  of  Fidtoo,  that  the  comxtiy 
which  ga¥e4^irth  to  genius  8uch  as  theirs,  sh«Nild  not  profit  of  it,  to  loaro 
on  the  page  of  history  a  cecord  of  pre-eminence  in  the  great  social  reform 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  ceiktwies. 

The  author  of  these  iremarka  feels,  that  in  connexion  widi  this  subject, 
as  closely  allied  to  our  future  prosperity,  he  cannot  do  better  tium  to 
furnish  entire  the  following  extract  irora  Mr.  Tucker's  book,  in  reigardto 
the  wicked  and  unprincipled  notions  of  repudiatictin  enteilMned  by  a 
misguided  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Extract  from  Professor  Tucker's  ^^  Progress  lA  population  and  wealth 
ofthe  United  States." 

^^  According  to  the  view  whieh  has  been  taken  of  resources  t>f  these 
States,  their  public  debts,  on  the  most  liberal  estimate  made  of  them,  bear 
an  insignificant  proportion  to  Uieir  means,  supposing  the  amount  of  those 
debts  ^  $200,000,000,  at  an  interest  of  six  per  cent»  the  annual  charge 
would  be  $12,000,000,  which  is  little  more  than  onaper«ceilt  of  their 
present  income*  But  if  they  were  all  to  provide  for  the  punctual  payment 
of  this  interest,  and  thus  restore  that  confidence  in  the  national  faith  whioh 
once  existed,  or  eyen  make  an  approach  to  it,  the  debt  could  be  readily 
converted  at  par  into  a  five,  or  even  four  per  cent  stock,  and  the  excess 
would  be  sufficient  for  a  sinking  fund  that  would  discharge  the  debt  in 
thirty  years  ot  less.  In  this  interval,  too,  as  wealth  woiud  be  steadily 
increasing,  the  burthen  would  become  lighter  and  lighter,  and  in  twenty- 
five  years  it  would  bear  but  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  its  present  rate  on  the 
Talue  of  property.  With  such  ample  means  of  complying  with  their 
engagements,  the  States  have  not  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  not  faithfojly 
fulfillmg  them.  It  is  true  that  these  debts  are  distributed  among  them 
very  unequally,  because  their  afiairs  have  been  administered  with  very 
unequal  degrees  of  wisdom  and  forbearance ;  but  even  those  States  which 
are  most  encumbered,  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  interest  by  a 
moderate  tax,  which  shall  be  made  to  bear  on  all  sources  of  revenue. 
Thus  the  debt  of  Pennsylvania,  estimated  at  $40,000,000,  bears  at  five  per 
cent,  an  annual  interest  of  $2,000,000.  The  income  of  this  State  was  in 
1840  $131,000,000,  and  is  probably  at  this  time  not  less  than  $150,- 
000,000.  A  net  revenue  of  only  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  kthat  income 
would  produce  the  $2,000,000  required. 

But  were  the  burthen  yet  greater,  and  the  means  of  discharging  them 
^et  less,  no  State  which  does  not  set  a  higher  value  on  property  than 
mtegrity,  can  consent  to  a  violation  of  the  national  faith  ;  nor  would  any 
right  minded  citizen  deem  the  saving  thus  efiected  any  compensation  for 
the  stain  of  national  infamy  it  woiud  leave  behind  it.  But  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  union,  to  say  nothing  of  our  character  abroad,  to  which 
we  never  have  been,  and  never  ought  to  be  indifierent,  is  so  decided  on 
this  subject,  that  it  is  impossible  the  people  of  any  State  can  permanently 
resist  it.  Even  the  excuses  and  pretences  which  were  but  too  successfully 
urged  by  those  who  make  a  political  traffic  of  their  principles,  when  the 
fo^d  stunning  efforts  ofthe  revulsion  in  1830  were  felt  in  foil  force,  will 
soon  find  no  support  from  any  considerable  portion  ofthe  American  people. 

All  men  who  have  at  once  conmion  sense  and  common  honesty,  must 
see  that  ^  repudiation,'  if  warranted  by  strict  law,  would  not  be  just,  and 
though  it  were  just,  would  be  neither  liberal  nor  wise." 
To  the  views  here  set  forth,  every  sound  hearted  and  right  headed 
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Amenean  irill  yield  Us  most  doxdial  assent,  10  they  are  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  genius  and  character  of  a  nation  second  to  none  in  feelings  of 
high  toned  hbnof  or  honesty*  However  these  dreams  of  repudiation 
may  have  been  indulged'  iny  by  pditicaL  damogogues  and  unprincipled 
specoiatoTs,  to  iuhserre  their  own  particular  ends,  the  sober  second 
tnov^hts  of  the  American  people  will,  k  is  copfidentiiy  believed,  set  all 
nnlteia  to  righto^  and  firee  the  national  escutcheon  from  so  foul  a  blot. 
Ck>mine  from  so  respectable  a  sodrce  the  t^inions  of  Mr.  T,  will  carry  with 
thein  their  just  weight,  and  aid  ia  pottii^  down  a  spirit  which  has  already 
done  more  mjury  to  our  fiune  as  a  nation,  than  any  thing  that  has  ever 
taken  place  ^biring  our  existence  as  a  free  and  independent  people,  and  to 
use  hia  words*  we  oonfid^ntfy  trust  that  the  cloud  which  now  fearfully 
overhangs  a  few  Slates,  and  to  the  distant  observer,  casts  a  shade  over 
their  uncontaOUBated  associates,  will  soon  disappear,  and  leave  the  path 
before  us  as  bright  and  cheeiing  as  the  one  k  is  our  pride  to  have  pajNied 
ever. 


N. 


BJEIITISH  COMMERCIAI.  POLICY. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readen  that  we  should  take  a  short 
review  of  the  commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain  by  a  detail  of  facts« 
Pilst,  as  connected  with  ua  as  GolonieSy  and  secondly,  to  show  how  she 
has  persevered  in  the  same  course  since  our  independence. 

Before  doing  this,  however,  we  wjsh  it  to  be  dwti&ctly  understood,  that 
it  is  done  in  no  hostile  spirit.  We  propose  to  show  that  fit)m  the  admin- 
istration of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  the  present  adminfetration  of  Sir  Ro^* 
bert  Peel,  the  policy  of  England  has  invariably  been  not  only  in  every 
way  to  encourage,  by  protective  duties  and  bounties,  her  own  manufac* 
turea,  but  to  do  every  thing  in  her  power  to  prevent  and  break  down  the 
manufrurtures  of  other  countries,  particularly  in  her  American  Colonies, 
by  the  enactment  of  laws,  and  through  other'  means  discouraging  every 
attempt  to  establish  them. 

Since  that  government  has  ceased  to  have  legal  control  here,  every 
measure  to  prevent  our  manufactures  from  advancing  has  been  resorted 
to  by  their  writers  on  political  economy,  and  by  their  manufacturers  em- 
ploying writers  in  this  country,  and  flooding  our  markets  with  goods,  which 
they  luive  been  enabled  often  to  do  without  loss,  from  the  fact,  that  in 
very  lai^  establishments  the  quantity  can  be  increased,  so  as  greatly  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  production.  Indeed  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
they  have  been  willing,  and  often  have,  submitted  to  losses.  While  im- 
mense quantities  of  British  manufactures  are  often  sent  here,  as  the  best 
market  to  work  off  an  over  supply  for  other  markets,  which  oflen  takes 
place.  Moreover  the  market  is  often  used  for  financial  purposes.  A 
manufacturer  of  iron  in  England,  for  instance,  is  pressed  for  money,  and 
ia  obliged  suddenly  to  dispose  of  a  large  amount  of  his  iron.  Knowing 
that  he  must  make  a  sacrifice,  many  reasons  combine  to  prevent  his  doing 
so  at  home.  *  His  credit  would  suffer ;  he  would  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  remainder  of  his  stock  by  lowering  its  market  value.    This  causes 
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him  to  look  for  a  foreign  market,  where  he  can  privately  hest  dispose  of 
it.  Of  course,  we  are  the  best  customers  England  has  for  that  article — 
their  Continental  neighbours  shutting  it  out  by  enormous  duties ;  and  here 
it  comes,  and  is  soon  sold  at  a  forced  sale,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  do- 
mestic dealer  and  manufacturer.  We  have  taken  iron  as  the  example, 
but  what  takes  place  in  that  material,  is  often  resorted  to  in  cottons, 
woollens  and  other  textile  manufactures ;  not,  however,  producing  the 
same  amount  of  injury,  from  the  variety  of  prices  at  which  these  articles 
are  sold,  according  to  quality. 

But  let  us  state  the  facts.  In  1763  there  was  a  danger  that  the  Ameri- 
can manufacture  of  hats  would  injure  the  English ;  it  was  accordingly 
enacted  by  Parliament  '^  that  no  hats  or  felts  should  be  exported  from 
any  of  the  plantations  to  other  ports,  nor  should  be  laden  on  any  horse, 
cart,  or  other  carriage,  with  that  intent,  under  forfeiture  thereof,  and  of 
five  hundred  pounds  for  every  such  offence  ;"  and  Anderson,  from  whose 
history  of  commerce  we  take  the  extract,  remarks  upon  it  thus  :  ''  And 
as  our  people  are  continually  increasing  in  those  plantations,  we  can 
scarcely  too  often  inculcate  the  opinion  of  knowing  and  intelligent  men, 
that  nothing  will  prevent  those  people  from  manufstctures  interfering  with 
ours,  but  their  being  constantly  employed  in  raising  naval  stores  and 
rough  materials /or  ow  awn  manufacturersy  of  silk,  flax,  hemp,  iron,  &c." 
This  system  indeed  commenced  earlier,  for  as  &r  back  as  1699,  we  find 
a  law,  "  that  no  wool,  nor  manufactures  of  wool,  were  to  be  exported 
from  Ireland  to  any  part  of  the  world,  but  to  England ;  and  this  only  to 
certain  designated  ports,  under  forfeiture  of  ships  and  cargoes,"  ^'  nor 
shall  they  carry  into  any  other  place  or  Colony  of  the  King's  dominions 
any  wool  or  woollen  manufactures  of  the  English  plantations  of  Ame- 
rica." This  is  the  first  mention  in  any  English  statute  book  of  woollen 
manufactures  in  the  American  plantations." 

In  1711,  it  was  enacted  ^^  that  persons,  after  the  24th  of  September,  of 
that  year,  should  not  cut  down  any  tree,  in  any  British  province  in  Ame- 
rica, of  the  growth  of  24  inches  diameter,  without  the  Queen's  license 
was  first  obtained,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

In  1721,  an  act  passed  Parliament  prohibiting  the  wear  of  printed  In- 
dian calicoes  in  Britain  ;  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  wear  of  but- 
tons, or  button  holes  of  silk  and  mohair,  it  was  enacted  that  no  button 
holes  or  buttons  should  be  made  of  any  other  material. 

In  1722,  it  was  enacted  that  no  copper  ore  should  be  shipped  from 
America  to  any  foreign  port  without  being  first  landed  at  some  port  in 
Great  Britain,  which  was  equivaleat  to  a  prohibition.  '   ' 

An  account  of  the  Colonies  published  in  London,  1731,  ha&  the  follow- 
ing sunmiary.  In  writing  of  New  England  the  author  says  :  ^'  From 
thence  also,  as  from  all  our  other  Continental  Colonies,  we  receive  all  the 
gold  they  can  spare,  none  of  which  ever  returns  to  them,  for  we  give 
them,  in  exchange,  all  manner  of  wearing  apparel,  woollens,  cast  iron  and 
linen  manufactures.  East  India  goods,  &c.,  in  all  to  the  value  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  annually."  The  author's  conclusion  is,  that 
Great  Britain  gains  one  million  sterling  by  her  American  Colonies,  (ex- 
clusive of  what  she  gains  for  negroes  or  for  dry  goods  with  the  Spaniards 
in  the  West  Indies,)  and  "  that  by  the  aid  of  our  Colonies  alone  we  main- 
tain and  employ  at  least  eighteen  thousand  fishermen." 
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In  1732  a  company  was  formed  for  the  settlement  of  Georgia.  A  re- 
port was  made  to  Parliament  by  said  company  in  which  we  find  these 
characteristic  sentences  :  ^^  This  report  is  intended  to  set  forth  any  laws 
made,  manafi5u:tiires  set'  up,  or  trade  carried  on  there,  detrimental  to  the 
trade,  navigation,  or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain."  The  report  is  too 
long  to  be  h^re  transcribed ;  we  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  making 
a  few  quotations  to  show  its  general  tenour  It  sets  forth  ^^  that  the 
height  of  wages  and  the  high  price  of  labour  j  in  general,  in  America,  ren- 
dered it  impracticable  for  people  there  to  manufacture  linen  cloth  at  less 
than  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  the  rate  in  England,  or  woollen  cloth  at 
less  than  fifty  per  cent,  dearer  than  that  exerted  thence  for  sale  ;  and  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  some  expedient  might  be  fallen  upon  to  divert 
their  thoughts  from  undertakings  of  this  nature,  so  much  the  rather,  be- 
cause those  manufactures,  in  process  of  time,  may  be  earned  on  in  a  mat 
degree,  unless  an  early  stop  oe  put  to  the  progress  by  employing  them 
in  naval  stores. 

^^  Moreover,  we  find  that  certain  trades  carried  on,  and  manu&ctures 
set  up  there,  are  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigation,  and  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain. 

^  For  the  state  of  these  plantations  varying  almost  every  year,  more  or 
less,  in  their  trade  and  manu&ctures,  as  weU  as  in  other  particulars,  we 
thought  it  necessary  for  his  Majesty's  service,  and  for  the  ducharge  of  our 
trust,  £rom  time  to  time,  to  send  general  questions  to  the  several  governors 
in  America,  that  we  might  be  the  more  exactly  informed  of  the  condition 
of  the  said  plantations,  among  which  were  several  that  related  to  their 
trade  and  manufieictures,  to  wmch  we  received  the  following  replies. 

^^  In  New  Hampshire  there  were  no  settled  manufactures,  and  their  trade 
consisted  in  lumber  and  fish.  That  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  inhabitants 
worked  up  their  wool  and  flax  into  an  ordinary  coarse  cloth,  for  their  own 
use,  but  did  not  export  any.  That  the  greatest  part  of  both  linens  and 
woollens  was  imported  firom  Great  Britain,  and  sometimes  from  Ireland. 
But  considering  the  excessive  price  oflabowr  in  New  EngUmdy  the  merchants 
could  afford  what  was  imported  cheaper  than  what  was  made  in  that 
country.  That  there  were  also  a  few  hatters  set  up  in  the  maritime  towns, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  leather  used  in  that  country  was  manufac- 
tured by  themselves.  That  there  had  been  for  many  years  some  iron  works 
in  that  province,  which  had  afforded  the  people  iron  for  some  of  their 
necessary  occasions — ^but  that  the  iron  imported  from  Great  Britain  was 
esteemed  much  the  best,  and  wholly  used  by  the  shipping  ;  and  that  the 
iron  works  of  that  province  were  not  able  to  supply  the  twentieth  of  what 
was  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  country. 

<^  fVom  New  York  the  Grovernor  reported  that  they  had  no  manufactures 
in  that  province  that  deserved  mentioning — ^their  trade  consisting  chiefly 
in  fiirs,  whalebone,  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine. 

"  From  New  Jersey  we  learn  its  chief  trade  is  the  exportation  of 
provisions  and  lumber,  having  no  manufactures  established,  tne  clothing 
and  utensils  for  their  houses  bemg  all  imported  from  Great  Britain. 

^^  Later  advices  from  New  Hampshire  state  that  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture is  much  less  than  formerly,  and  the  people  almost  wholly  clothed 
with  woollens  from  Great  Britain. 

^'  Later  advices  from  Massachusetts  Bay  state  that  the  Assembly  have 
voted  a  bounty  of  thirty  shilli^gpior  every  piece  of  duck  or  canvass  to  be 
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made  in  the  province.  Thej  also  make  some  small  quantities  of  doth, 
of  linen  and  cotton,  for  ordinary  shirting  and  sheeting.  By  a  paper  mill 
set  up  two  years  ago  they  make  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds 
annually.  There  are  also  several  foiges  for  the  making  of  har  iron  or 
hollow  ware,  and  one  slitting  mill — and  a  manufacturer  of  nails— 'the 
woollen  manu&cture  had  fallen  off,  and  they  do  not  make  one  third  part 
of  what  they  wear. 

^  Later  advices  from  New  York  say,  there  are  no  manufactures  here 
that  can  afiect  the  manufJBwsturers  of  Great  Britain. 

'^  From  New  Jersey,  nothing  new  by  later  accounts. 

^^  From  Pennsylvania  the  Governor  writes  that  he  does  not  know  of  any 
trade  carried  on  in  that  province  that  can  be  injurious  to  Great  Britain. 

<<  From  Connecticut  we  learn  that  they  export  horses  and  lumber  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  receive  in  return  sugar,  salt,  molasses,  and  rum.  Their 
manufactures  are  very  inconsiderable,  the  people  being  generally  employed 
in  tillage." 

In  1745  a  law  was  passed  in  England,  enacting,  ^*  That  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  person  in  Great  Bntain  to  wear  any  cambric,  or  French 
lawn,  under  the  penalty  of  four  pounds,  and  the  like  penalty  on  the  seller." 

In  1759  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  British  subjects  in  the  Levant, 
shipping  any  French  woollen  goods  within  the  limits  of  the  Turkey  or  Le- 
vant Company.  Nor  could  any  cloths  be  imported  within  those  limits, 
except  accompanied  by  a  sworn  certificate  that  they  were  of  the  manu- 
&ctiu*e  of  Great  Britain. 

These  are  some  few,  of  the  many  regulations  adopted  by  England  in 
regard  to  the  protection  of  her  nuinufactures  up  to  the  period  named. 
The  whole  of  Uiem  would  fill  a  volume. 

On  some  future  occasion  we  shall  inquire  further  into  this  subject,  and 
show,  as  we  have  here  shown,  that  the  whole  policy  of  Great  Britain  has 
always  been  exclusively  to  foster  her  own  manufactures  and  trade ;  and 
this  will  bring  us  to  the  examination  of  the  policy  of  the  British  Ministry, 
by  which  it  will  appear  that  while  her  political  economists  were  urging 
upon  all  other  nations  the  ^^  ignis  &tuus,"  which  they  denominate 
^^  free  trade,"  still  England  pursued  a  steady  course  of  fostering,  by  boun- 
ties, and  other  legal  enactments,  her  own  commercial  and  manufacturing 
supremacy. 

Since  preparing  the  above,  we  perceive  in  Hunt's  Magazine  for  June,  an 
article  p>t  up  with  a  great  array  of  statistics,  undertaking  to  prove,  as  its 
'peroration  intimates,  among  other  things,  that  the  late  reductions  in  the 
British  Tariff  evince  an  increasing  liberality  on  the  part  of  Great  Britaiit 
in  commercial  legislation.     We  quote  from  page  548  of  the  Magazine. 

"It  is  worthy  of  remark, — ^in  contemplating  these  very  qualifying  evidences 
of  increasing  liberality  of  commercial  legislation,  that  one  very  important 
principle,  wnich  was  maintained  on  the  occasion  of  the  modification  of  the 
Tariff  of  1842,  has  been  entirely  abandoned  on  this  occasion  ;  we  allude 
to  that  of  not  reducing  the  duty  upon  an  article  of  import,  without  first 
negotiating  with  the  country  of  its  growth  for  a  corresponding  reduction 
upon  articles  of  British  manu&cture."  And  we  are  afterwards  told  on 
page  540, "  that  out  of  $54,000,000  of  produce  isent  to  England  in  1840, 
$44,000,000  will  now  be  free  of  duty ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  friends  of  commercial  freedom  and  human  liberty  throughout 
the  world)  that  at  last  the  leading  government  has  recognized  import  duties 
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as  burthens  upon  their  own  citizens,  and  that  they  are  so  considered  here. 
The  triumph  of  principle  is  a  great  one,  and  may  soon  lead  to  a  relaxation 
of  similar  burthens  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States."    ' 

With  due  courtesy  to  the  writer  of  the  article  from  which  we  have 
taken  this  extract,  we  b^  leave  to  make  another  extract  from  the  same 
article  at  page  541 ,  where  he  says,  speaking  of  the  decline  in  money  prices-: 
*^This  decline  has  partly  grown  out  of  diminished  prices  of  the  raw 
material,  but  moitly  from  grinding  down  the  wages  of  industry^  until  the 
pittance  theu  earn  will  not  suffice  to  pay  for  foody  (Md  sustain  the  government 
and  its  debt.  Year  by  year  the  artizan,  the  miner,  and  the  manu&c* 
turer,  has  been  compelled  to  give  more  labour  for  the  same  money,  while 
the  amount  of  money  exacted  oi  him  has  in  no  way  been  diminished*  On 
the  other  hand,  the  property  of  the  state  creditors,  the  nobility,  and  the 
government  officials,  has  been  constantly  increasing  in  the  same  pro- 
portion." 

Now,  we  say,  that  to  reduce  our  duties  on  British  manufactures,  and  go 
into  what  the  writer  of  the  article  on  which  we  comment,  calls  ^^  the 
increasing  liberality  of  conunercial  legislation,"  instead  of  relieving  our 
people  from  taxation,  would  have  the  tendency  to  tax  the  labouring  classes 
of  this  country  to  an  enormous  extent,  by  reducing  the  value  of  their  labour, 
and  placing  it  upon  a  level  approximate  to  the  level  of  those  in  Great 
Britain,  who,  he,  says,  have  been  ground  down  ^^  until  the  pittance  they 
earn  will  not  suffice  to  pay  for  food  and  sustain  the  government  and  its 
debts."  We  do  not  therefore  believe  his  labours  in  this  article,  which  must 
have  been  great,  are  calculated  to  deceive  those  of  our  countrymen,  who 
aie  conversant  with  the  very  different  circumstances  which  obtain  in 
Great  Britam  and  the  United  States.  Nor  will  it,  we  trust,  appear  that 
any  benefit  could  arise,  to  our  population,  by  having  the  proceeds  of 
such  labour  brought  in  here  at  low  duties  to  compete  with  our  own. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  writers  on  the  side  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
free  trade,  always  to  reason  upon  it  as  an  abstract  proposition,  leaving  out 
the  all  important  consideration  of  the  essential  difference  of  circumstances 
under  which  the  labour  of  various  countries  is  situate.  The  advantages 
which  England  possesses  over  us  in  her  immense  capital,  and  consequent 
low  rate  of  interest,  in  her  extreme  skill,  and  the  low  rate  of  wages, 
described  by  the  author  we  have  quoted,  forbids  any  conmiercial  inter- 
course between  us,  except  upon  such  restrictions,  by  duties,  as  will 
equalize  these  advantages,  or  in  other  words,  will  prevent  our  labour  from 
experiencing  a  fall  nearly  equal  to  that  which  has  happened  in  England ; 
it  may  be  from  the  causes  stated  in  the  article  under  consideration. 

On  the  other  luuid,  the  very  low  price  of  land,  producing  great  quanti- 
tiea  of  grain,  must  prevent  England  from  receiving  the  grain  from  such 
countries  as  can  so  produce  it,  while  her  agriculture  is  carried  on  at  its 
present  great  expense.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  advocates  of  free 
trade  will  never  argue  with  fricts  as  they  exist,  but  always  argue  as 
though  all  things  were  equal  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world. 
The  only  free  trade  we  know  of,  is  that  which  is  carried  on  between  the 
several  States  of  this  Uniom,  and  that  exists  only  because  we  live  under 
the  same  laws,  and  to  a  great  extent,  under  the  same  circumstances  ;  nor 
until  some  chanee  shall  take  place  in  Europe,  which  will  give  to  labour 
its  due  reward,7which  we  shall  be  as  much  rejoiced  to  see  as  the  author 
of  the  piece  in  Hunt's  Magazine,)  the  people  of  this  country  ought  not, 
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And  we  trust  will  not,  agree  to  remoye  those  restrictions  upon  its  intro- 
duction here,  which,  instead  of  taxine  them,  as  is  pretended,  are  mainly 
instrumental  in  rewarding  them,  and  enabling  them  to  partake  of  the 
comforts  of  life.  Free  trade  between  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
would  cany  us  back  to  a  colonial  dependence  upon  England.  Indeed, 
it  has  often  been  proved  that  the  depression  of  our  industiy,  and  the  con- 
sequent low  price  of  waees,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes,  if  not  the 
only  one,  which  produced  the  adoption  of  our  present  glorious  Constitu- 
tion, and  gave  to  Congress  the  power  to  lay  duties  to  preserve  us  from 
the  curse  then  &stenea  upon  us  oy  the  so  cidled  free  trade. 

We  propose,  ere  lon^,  to  examine  the  recent  reduction  of  the  British 
Tariff,  which  luul  never  been  made,  had  not  the  Minister  believed  he  was 
relieving  the  manu&cturers  of  England,  by  reducing  duties  upon  raw 
materials,  and  thus  givine  them  the  supremacy  over  a&  othera.  To  take 
off  duties  from  raw  materials  entering  largely  into  manufactures,  is  a  very 
di£ferent  matter  from  removing  them  from  the  manufactured  article,  which 
derives  its  principal  value  from  labour,  and  that  particularly,  when  that 
labour  is  ^^  a  mere  pittance  that  will  not  suffice  to  pay  for  food."  Moreover, 
the  raw  material  of  cotton.  Great  Britain  can  nowhere  else  obtain  on 
terms  so  favourable  as  from  us.  Timber  from  foreign  countries  pays  one 
pound  five  shillings  sterling  for  the  same  quantity,  which  from  a  British 
possession  pays  one  shUHna,  Wood  planed  or  dressed  from  foreign 
countries  pays  ten  pounds  ux  the  same  quantity,  which  from  a  British 
possession  pays  five  pounds.  And  many  other  articles  in  the  same 
proportion — ^but  we  reserve  further  remark  until  we  take  up  the  British 
Tariff,  when  we  shall  show  what  British  commercial  policy  now  is,  and 
then  leave  the  American  people  to  judge  how  far  she  is  entitled  to  credit, 
<<  from  the  friends  of  commercial  freedom."  Like  the  propeller  of  a  boat, 
she  may  look  one  way,  but  she  rows  lustily  the  other. 


COPPER  MINES  AND  THE  COPPER  TRADE. 

Hitherto  copper  mining  and  the  copper  trade  have  attracted  but  little 
attention  in  the  commercial  circles  of  the  United  States ;  an  ample  supply 
of  the  article  has  been  steadily  furnished,  and  at  uniform  prices  ;  the 
absence  of  all  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  copper  has  occasioned  no  motive 
for  inquiry,  and  except  among  the  inunediate  dealera  in  the  article,  no 
interest  in  the  subject  has  existed,  and  even  among  them,  little  is  known 
of  the  sources  of  supply,  or  the  extent  and  circumstances  of  the  business. 

A  few  feeble  and  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  at  copper  mining,  which  have  created  a 
very  un&vourable  impression  in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject,  and  not 
only  no  disposition  exists  to  examine  the  matter,  but  a  positive  dislike  to 
the  whole  subject  pervades  the  nunds  of  that  portion  of  the  public  to 
whom  it  properly  belongs — ^the  capitalists ;  which  is  entirely  the  result  of  a 
want  of  information.  Within  a  short  time  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior 
have  called  attention  to  it;  it  is  now  becoming  in  some  d^ree  a  subject 
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of  inquiiy  and  may  justify  an  attempt  at  its  elucidation.  The  sources 
ef  information  are  so  various  that  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  refer  to 
them,  further  than  to  say  they  are  principally  derived  from  the  London 
Mining  Journal  and  Review. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  supply  of  copper  to  the  general  market  of 
the  worid^  are,  £ngland,  Ireland,  Cuba,  and  Chili.  Sweden  and  Norway 
were  formerly  productive  in  copper,  but  of  late  years  they  jfumish  but 
little  ;  the  production  of  Russia  is  equal  to  its  consumption ;  the  rest  of 
Europe  funiishes  a  large  quantity,  but  not  sufficient  for  its  wants,  and  the 
exports  from  England  to  Europe,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  United  States 
are  very  extensive.  Our  own  supply  is  derived  from  England,  and  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  whence  we  receive  it  in  the  form  of  pig 
copper,  which  is  refined  and  rolled  into  sheets  and  bars,  at  Baltimore, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  where  large  establishments 
exist  for  that  purpose. 

The  principal  mines  of  Cuba  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St..  Jago  de 
Cuba,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Island.  They  consist  of  three  principal 
mines  and  a  few  smaller  ones,  and  are  worked  mostly  on  English  account ; 
they  have  been  in  operation  only  about  fifteen  years,  for  only  eight  or  ten 
of  which  their  product  has  been  lai^,  and  thev  are  now  by  fiur  the  most 
productive  copper  mines  in  the  world,*  though  the  extent  of  their  working 
is  comparatively  small.  Mines  which  promise  to  be  equally  productive 
with  those  of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  are  now  be^nning  to  be  opened  in  the 
district  of  Bayatavo,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  near  Neuvitas ;  their 
operations  are  partly  on  American  account,  and  should  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  their  proprietors  be  realized,  they  will  in  a  few  years  give 
us  all  the  copper  we  require.  But  little  is  yet  known  of  the  copper 
mines  of  Lake  Superior  and  Wisconsin.  Some  small  quantities  of  copper 
from  the  latter  source  have  reached  the  market,  and  high  expectations  are 
entertained  by  many  persons  in  relation  to  the  former,  but  some  years  must 
elapse  before  their  extent  can  be  determined  or  their  products  make  any 
important  impression  upon  the  market.  The  system  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  adopted  in  relation  to  them — ^to  lease  them  for  three  years  only 
— ^hardly  time  for  exploration  and  a  commencement ;  and  at  a  greater 
rait  charge  than  is  paid  upon  the  ridiest  and  most  extensive  mmes  in 
England,  which  have  given  splendid  results  through  a  long  series  of  years  ; 
and  then  granting  a  privilese  which  covers  an  area  large  enough  for  20 
stronff  companies  to  a  single  individual,  who  will,  of  course,  exclude  all 
searcn  within  his  own  mile  square,  is  directly  calculated  to  prevent  their 
developement.  In  England  the  leases  are  generally  for  twenty-one  years 
— ^the  rent  charge  a  twentieth,  or  five  per  cent  of  the  or«  produced  ;  while 
our  government  takes  six  per  cent,  of  the  product  in  metal,  with  a  three 
years'  lease,  conditioned  only  to  renew  on  an  increase  of  the  rent  charge 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  with  bonds  and  penalties  irksome  to 
intelligent  miners. 

Copper  mining  in  England  is  of  a  comparatively  recent  date.  The 
copper  coinage  of  Great  Britain  in  1717,  was  from  Swedish  copper ;  the 
domestic  supply  became  equal  to  the  demand  about  1725,  yet  the 
aoantity  then  required  was  very  trifling,  compared  with  the  present 
demand  ;  from  1765  to  1775,  the  average  annual  product  was  but  little 
more  than  is  now  given  by  a  single  mine  in  Cuba ;  about  1790  Great 
Britain  began  to  export  copper,  and  now  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of 
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the  supply,  from  her  own  mines,  and  by  the  purchase  and  smelting  of  the 
ores  of  Cuba  and  Chili. 

The  price  of  copper  has  been  yery  uniform  for  a  century,  notwith- 
standing the  great  reduction  which  has  taken  place  in  most  of  the 
products  of  human  industry,  by  the  improyements  in  the  mode  of  their 
production ;  in  1772,  its  price  was  iSlOO  per  ton ;  in  1791,  it  had  fidkii 
to  iS79,  owing  to  the  vast  product  of  the  Anglesea  Mine ;  its  present 
price  is  jS84,  and  its  average  price  for  the  last  75  years,  may  be  stated  at 
about  £90  per  ton.  The  mines  of  Ireland,  which  now  Punish  a  laige 
quantity  of  ore  are,  of  very  recent  date,  only  a  few  years  haying  elapsed 
since  they  began  to  furnish  any  important  addition  to  the  supply.  The 
mines  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  are  very  ancient,  and  were  formerly 
much  more  productive  than  at  present.  Copper  mines  are  now  worfcra 
in  Norway  for  English  account ;  those  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  have  been  many  years  in  operation,  their  product  is  increasing, 
and  the  ores  and  copper  are  shipped  from  Valparaiso,  Coquimbo,  and  Co- 
piapo ;  the  ore  to  England  to  t^  smelted,  and  the  copper  to  France  and 
the  United  States.  The  mines  of  Cuba,  as  before  stated,  are  of  recent 
date,  and  by  far  the  most  interesting  to  us,  as  they  are  in  our  own  neigh- 
bourhood, and  will  soon  be  the  source  from  which  not  only  our  supply  of 
copper  will  be  derived,  but  they  offer  a  splendid  field  for  American  capi- 
tal and  enterprise,  which  must  soon  attract  attention,  and  they  will  pro- 
bably lead  to  the  developement  of  our  own  resources,  which  were  they 
at  all  appreciated,  would  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  obscurity  in 
which  they  now  languish. 

The  demand  for,  and  consumption  of  copper  in  navigation,  manufac- 
tures and  the  arts,  is  rapidly  on  the  increase ;  so  much  so^  that  the  pro- 
dtict  of  Cuba,  which  is  now  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  annual  supply  to 
the  general  market,  and  which  has  been  gradually  coming  into  notice 
during  the  last  ten  years,  has  made  no  important  impression  upon  the 
price  of  copper ;  the  increase  of  demand  has  been  equal  to  the  supply, 
and  the  value  of  copper  has  remained  steady,  while  that  of  iron  nas 
vibrated  through  all  the  gradations  from  excessive  profits  to  ro^us 
losses.  ^^ 

The  statistics  of  copper  in  England  are  furnished  with  great  accuracy, 
annually,  fit>m  June  to  June,  derived  from  the  sales  in  Cornwall  and 
Wales,  which  are  at  public  auction,  and  regularly  reported.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  the  product  of  the  most  impcurtant  mines  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  those  of  Cuba  and  of  South  America,  is  the  result,  from  June 
1843,  to  June  1844,  and  the  total  results  embrace  nearly  the  entire 
quantity  brought  to  market  during  that  period.  A  ton  of  copper  ore  is 
21  cwt.,  with  an  allowance  for  moisture,  &c., — ^the  standard  is  the  value 
of  a  ton  of  copper  in  the  ore,  and  varies  with  their  product  and  quality  ; 
the  fractions  of  the  pound  sterling  have  been  omitted,  as  a  general  esti- 
mate only  is  required  for  our  object — a  general  and  proximate  exhibition 
of  the  extent  of  mining  operations. 

TABLE 

Of  the  produce  of  British  and  foreign  mines,  from  June  30,  1843,  to  June 
30,  1844-^containing  the  quantity  of  copper  ore  sold  from  the  mines, 
and  the  amount  of  money — ^the  totals  giving  the  amount  of  ore— fine 
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tiieeopper,  and  money — ^the  arerage  standard — ^produce— and  price  for 
year,  both  in  Cornwall  and  Wales. 

MINES  IN  CORNWALL.  um  of  31  ewt.     ponad*  mrUif . 

BotttUach 2,536....  £23,267 

Brallen  Wheal/ I,2d4....  6,296 

Brewer  Wheal, •....  1,283....  6,S88 

Consolidated ...•• 10,200.  • . .  55,663 

CarnPraa 8,070....  42,414 

Cook's  Kitchen, 432....  1,424 

Camboura  Vein  and  Stray  Park 2,444. . . .  12,081 

Darlington  Wheal, 1,936....  8,900 

Dolcoath, 3,974....  18,287 

Earl  Wheal  Crofty, 4,728....  29,586 

Earl  Pool, 1,565....  8,990 

Friendship  and  Prosper  Wheal,. 6,499. . .  •  29,051 

Fowery  Consols 12,341....  66,787 

Holmsbash 2,305....  17,502 

Jewell  Wheal, 1,833....  11,042 

Lerant 1,693  ...  15,372 

North  Roskear, 5,640....  29,292 

Poldice,... 3,886....  16,069 

Providence  Wheal, 2,759....  19,163               ! 

Par  Consols 6,536....  37,204 

Soath  Roskear 1,974....  11,177 

Sooth  Wheal Bosset, ••  4,229....  27,613 

South  Caradon 5,166....  29,180 

Frethellen 3,284....  14,316 

Treweras  Wheal, 1,878....  17,475 

Tressavean, 9,322....  41,092 

United  Mines, 12,668....  61,935 

United  Hills, 3,788....  16,495 

Virgin  Wheal, 1,899....  '    10,396 

West  Wheal  Jewell 1,950....  9,856 

West  Caradon, 2,870....  19,955 

Saadry  sDMller  mines, • .__ 

137,930....  i&714,493 
MINES  IN  IRELAND. 

Braerlwrm, 4,753. ...  £37,614 

Brallymurtagh, 3,264....  11,497 

Coshan, 455....  2,456 

Comaree, 112....  1,180 

Cronebane, 850.. ••  4,061 

Knockmahon 9,351....  67,313 

Clandino, 988....  7,378 

Lackamore, • • 212....  2,000 

Sundry  smaller  mines, 


• . 


19,985....  £133,504 
MINES  IN  CUBA. 

Cobra  mines, 17,537. ...  £231,327 

Cuba, 4,102....  87,448 

Royal  Santiago, .•••.. 9,152. ...  136,709 

San  Jon  de  Cobu, 1,427....  32,215 

M.  San  Fernando,  • 283....  4,061 

32,500....  £491,760 
MINES  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Chili, 8,296....  £184,870 

Copiapo, 1,323....  23,736 

Valparaiso, • ••  1,523....  34,059 

11,142....  £242,665 

"  ■  '■>'     '■■■■■■■ I  ... 

*  Which  is  the  Cornish  name  for  mine. 
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Copper  ore  sold  in  Cornwall — Average  standard,  iS109  17«.  Arerage 
produce,  7  3-8  per  cwt.  Average  price,  £d  6s.  lOd.  per  21  cwt.  Amount 
of  fine  copper,  11,246  tons,  14  cwt.  1  qr.  20  lbs.  Amount  of  money, 
^£815,246  9$,  6d.     Amount  of  copper  ore,  152,667— tons  of  21  cwt. 

Copper  ore  sold  in   Wales — Average  standard,  i^2  48.      Average 
produce,  16  7-8  per  cwt.  Average  price,  iS13  9$.  4d.  for  21  cwt.    Amount . 
of  fine  copper,  11,107  tons,  18  cwt.  19  lbs.     Amount  of  money,  iS882,516 
St.  6d.     Copper  ore,  65,520 — ^tons  of  21  cwt. 

Total  in  Cornwall  and  Wales — Copper  ore,  218,187  tons  of  21  cwt. 
Fine  copper,  22,354  tons  12  cwt.  2  qr.  11  lb.  Amount  of  money, 
iSl,697,814  ISa. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  foregoing  tables  cannot  fail  to  impress  the 
mind  with  the  importance  of  copper  mines  and  the  copper  trade  to  Great 
Britain.  By  a  combination  of  circumstances — the  fact  of  having  exten- 
sive mine's  of  her  own,  for  which  smelting  establishments  have  long 
(existed,  and  having  commercial  arrangements  with  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  her  merchants  oeing  aware  of  the  advantage  of  the  trade — the  pro* 
ducts  of  the  mines  of  other  countries  have  been  drawn  to  England  by  the 
£ftcilities  of  smelting.  Want  of  capital,  and  the  limited  production  of  the 
mines  of  the  various  countries,  at  the  commencement  of  mining  opera- 
tions, has  prevented  the  establishment  of  smelting  works  ;  and  the  ores, 
having  once  found  their  way  to  England,  and  a  certain  market  there,  they 
have  continued  to  flow  in  that  direction  until  the  present  time,  and  Eng- 
land now  controls  the  copper  of  the  world. 

Another  remarkable  flEict  of  the  copper  trade  there  is,  that  it  is  confined 
to  seven  (7)  establishments,  all  of  which  are  located  in  and  near  Swansea, 
in  South  Wales.  Some  of  their  establishments  date  their  commencement 
at  a  remote  period,  while  others  are  of  more  recent  origin.  We  subjoin 
the  names  of  each,  and  the  quantity  of  copper  ore  purchased  and  smelted 
by  each,  in  the  years  to  which  our  previous  table  refers,  1843  and  1844. 

Copper  Ore  purehaaed  by  the  Copper  Companies  in  Cornwall  and  Walu. 

PnrehaMriL  Tons  ort.  Am.  Monej. 

Mines  Rbjal  Co., 5.118  J&I4,407  ISa.  2d. 

English  Copper  Co.» 34,852  266,035    4     0 

Vivian  &  Sons, 41,628  312,759    1     6 

Freeman  &  Copper  Co  , 24,434  173,118  19     7 

T.  Grenfel&Co 27,674  221,572    4  10 

Sims,  Willyms,  Nevil&Co., 27,186  204,054  17     8 

Williams  &  Crown  Co., 56,295  475,866  12     3 

The  inquiiy  will  naturally  arise,  why  has  the  business  which  is  ao 
extensive,  been  confined  to  so  few  concerns?  The  probable  reasons  are, 
the  isolated  position  where  it  is  conducted,  away  from  the  general  sphere 
of  commercial  enterprise — ^the  great  wealth  of  the  parties,  and  the  extent 
of  their  establishments — ^the  fact  that  the  smelters  are  many  of  them 
extensively  interested  as  shareholders  in  the  copper  mines  at  home  and 
abroad — ^the  powerful  opposition  they  have  given  to  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  create  rival  establishments — ^the  system  of  working 
the  mines  in  Cornwall,  by  tribute — ^that  is,  the  miner  receives  a  certain 
sum  per  pound  sterling  at  which  the  ore  shall  sell  when  ready  for  market, 
as  the  price  of  his  labour  in  obtaining  it — ^the  necessities  of  the  miner,  aa 
well  as  a  settlement  of  his  account  of  wages,  requiring  an  expeditious 
sale,  for  which  the  wealth  of  the  smelters  is  tdways  adequate  and  at  hand. 
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These  circumstances  have  for  a  long  period  kept  the  business  in  the  present 
hands,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  for  years  to  come.  The 
working  miners  nave  long  complained  of  the  hardships  to  which  the 
smelters  subject  them,  but  they  are  too  feeble  a  class  to  offer  any  resis- 
tance. An  extensiye  project  was  started  a  few  years  since,  haying  in 
yiew  a  combination  of  the  mining  interest  in  their  own  defence  ;  but  it 
struggled  but  a  short  time  against  its  powerful  riyals,  who  readily  found 
the  means  to  destroy  its  energies  and  extinguish  its  early  life. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  adyantage  which  England  deriyes  from  the 
control  of  the  copper  trade,  which  enables  her  to  prevent  competition 
between  the  product  of  her  own  mines  and  the  richer  mines  of  other 
countries,  by  oringing  it  all  under  the  control  of  her  own  copper  compa^ 
nies,  who  are  able  to  hold  it  at  pleasure,  and  this  in  a  measure  compensates 
the  English  miner  for  the  hardships  they  inflict  upon  him — ^the  vndxrect 
benefit  accruing  to  English  capitid,  industry,  and  reyenue,  are  of  great 
importance. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  statement  of  these  advantages,  pro- 
perly estimated  Irithin  their  real  limits. 
Freight  on  the  11,142  tons  of  ore  from  South  America,  at 

iSeperton, iS66,852 

Freight  on  the  32,537  tons  of  ore  from  Cuba,  at  £2  10«. 

per  ton, 71,342 

Commission  and  incidental  charges  on  the  whole  value  equal 

to  6  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  sales  at  Swansea,        -        -    44,065 
Duty  to  Government  averaging  &\  per  ton  on  43,679  tons,     -    43,679 
Cost  of  smelting  43,679  tons  of  ore  at  iS2  15«.  per  ton,  con- 
suming 70,000  tons  of  English  coal,  labour,  &c.,     -        -        120,116 
Profit  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  ore  purchased  at 

at  Swansea  from  Cuba  and  Chili,        .....    73,442 

iS419,496 


This  is  a  clever  amount  to  be  distributed  among  the  smelters,  ship 
owners,  coal  mine  proprietors,  government  and  labourers  of  England, 
derived  from  the  product  of  the  mines  of  Cuba  and  South  America  ;  yet 
it  is  the  best  disposition  of  the  product  which  is  as  yet  practicable  to  the 
proprietors  of  these  mines,  and  it  leaves  them  generally  a  good  profit 
upon  their  operations.  Apprehensions  are  beginning  to  be  felt  in  Eng- 
limd  that  their  adyantages  may  slip  from  their  grasp,  and  strenuous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  the  government  to  remove  the  duty  on 
copper  ore  into  England,  which  now  varies  from  j^  to  i&6  per  ton  of 
copper  in  the  ore  imported ;  this  duty  will  doubtless  be  removed,  but 
probably  not  until  it  is  too  late  to  retain  the  advantages  now  enjoyed. 

The  number  of  copper  mines  in  operation  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  is 
at  the  present  time  about  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in,  and  dependent  upon  the  pursuit,  is  estimated  at  from  60  to 
70,000  ;  the  number  and  power  of  the  steam  engines  employed  is  proba- 
bly greater  than  can  be  found  in  any  equal  area  on  the  globe.  Copper 
mining,  like  internal  navigation  in  the  United  States,  owes  its  impor- 
tance to  the  steam  engine  ;  up  to  the  era  of  Watts,  it  was  compara- 
tively a  limited  pursuit,  but  his  improvement  in  the  steam  engine,  gave 
the  miner  the  power  required  to  descend  to  the  rich  deposites  of  ore, 
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which. his  previous  feeble  means  had  not  enabled  him  to  reach ;  for  more 
than  half  a  century  he  has  been  sending  the  rich  stores  of  mineral  earth 
to  the  surface,  and  the  supply  is  still  as  abundant  as  eyer,  and  though, 
doubtless,  the  mines  of  America  will,  at  no  distant  day,  eclipse  the 
glory  of  those  of  Qreat  Britain,  enough  will  remain  for  all  our  own 
wants. 

The  following  statement  of  the  extent  of  the  operations  at  the  largest 
mines  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  the  Consolidated  and  United  Mines, 
the  area  of  whose  sett,  as  the  mining  field  is  termed,  is  only  two  square 
miles,  will  give  a  vivid  impression  of  Cornish  Mining.  The  number  of 
steam  engines  employed  in  draining  the  mines  of  water  and  bringing  the 
ore  to  the  surface,  is  eight,  of  from  80  to  90  inch  cylinders,  and  tubout 
thirty  smaller  ones  ;  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  all  departments 
of  labour  is  from  2  to  3000  ;  the  cost  of  working  iS5,000  per  month  ;  the 
number  of  tons  of  ore  annually  is  22,866,  and  the  value  about  ^£125,000. 
The  deepest  shaft  is  2,100  feet  frt>m  the  surface  ;  the  depth  of  aU  the 
shafts  combined,  is  20  to  30  miles,  and  the  combined  length  of  all  the 
horizontal  galleries  for  extracting  the  ore  is  from  60  to  70  miles,  cut  with 
gunpowder  through  the  solid  rock,  and  this  is  one  only,  though  the  laisest, 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  mines.  The  great  adit  of  the  county,  which 
discharges  the  water  of  the  mines  into  the  sea,  near  Falmouth  Harbour, 
is  a  splendid  effort  of  human  skill,  industry  and  perseverance  ;  it  was  be- 
gun in  1748,  and  is  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  winding  its  way  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth  tlurough  the  county  from  its  southern  to  near  its 
northern  shore,  and  of  dimensions  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  accumulated 
waters  of  the  mines,  at  a  depth  of  from  1  to  500  feet  below  the  surfiEuse. 

The  ores  after  being  raised  to  the  surface  and  properly  dressed,  are 
carefully  assayed  by  taking  a  fair  sample  of  each  parcel,  and  the  products 
of  copper  ascertained,  which,  on  an  average  of  years,  is  about  8  per  cent. 
They  are  then  sold  to  the  smelters,  transported  by  rail  road,  generally, 
to  the  coast  and  shipped  to  Swansea ;  they  there  meet  the  ores  of  Ire- 
land, Cuba  and  Chili,  and  a  judicious  combination  of  the  whole  fricilitates 
the  reduction  of  each  description,  and  the  copper  is  thence  distributed  to 
the  world  in  the  form  of  sheet,  bolt,  cake,  or  other  copper,  as  the  wants 
of  each  section  require. 

The  official  report  of  the  export  of  copper  from  En^nd  is  annexed, 
which  gives  a  good  view  of  the  extent  of  the  sources  of  supply  which 
each  country  enjoys  in  its  own  mines. 

Abstract  of  the  Parliamentary  Returns  of  Copper  Exported,  showing 
the  quantities  taken  by  the  countries  connected  with  Great  Britain,  and 
by  other  countries,  in  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1844 : 

To  Countries  independent  of  Great  Britain, 

Tods.  ;ewli.  qn.       Ibi.            ^ 

Russia,.. ••• .••• 7  14 

Sweden  and  Norway, 39  18  3         8 

Denmark, 4  11  2         6 

Prussia, 80  3  3          0 

Germany, 808  19  1        14 

Holland, 900  0  3          0 

Belgium, 463  11  3          6 

France, 5,085  13  3          0 

Portugal,  Azores,  and  Madeira, 151  2219 

Spain  and  Canaries, 56  5  3     '25 

Italy, 810  5  17 
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Tods.  ewta.  gn.  Dm. 

Turkey  and  Greece, 13  19  0  11 

Africa, 117  14  1  -20 

Foreign  West  Indies ^•.    183  2  0  10 

UnitedStatet, 1,483  4  2  8 

Brazil • 421  17  3  11 

South  America,. ..  • 83  11  3  17 

To  coufUrie8  in  connexion  with  Great  Britain, 

Aaia,  principally  to  the  East  Indies, 6,439  11  2  14 

AustraUa, 88  2  3  18 

Gibraltar, 90  17  3  4 

Malta  and  Ionian  Islands, 44  1  3  27 

British  North  America 141  110 

British  West  Indies,.  • 222  3  0  19 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c.,.« 77  7  1  13 

7,073  6        0        11 

17,777         12        3         16 

The  foregoing  having  established,  we  think,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  extent 
of  copper  mining  and  the  copper  trade  as  a  branch  of  national  industry 
in  England,  independently  of  its  importance  to  her  as  a  great  maritime 
people,  to  whose  national  and  mercantile  marine  copper  is  an  article  of 
the  first  necessity,  the  question,  is  it  profitable  ?  will  naturally  arise — 
and  to  this  we  furnish  a  reply. 

Mining  is  a  pursuit  extra  hazardous  in  the  estimation  of  society  gene- 
rally ;  tms  is  to  some  extent  a  well  founded  opinion,  and  mining  should 
therefore  be  prosecuted,  as  it  is  generally  in  England,  by  associated 
capital ;  but  from  the  great  improvements  in  science  and  the  art  of  mining, 
the  hazard  of  the  pursuit  is  much  less  than  it  was  formerly,  and  the  extra 
profits  which  success  secures,  especially  in  mining  for  copper,  fully 
justifies  the  extra  risk.  Capital  in  copper  mining  in  England,  for  a 
series  of  years,  has  yielded  a  larger  average  profit  than  almost  any  mode 
of  investment ;  some  of  the  results  there,  and  in  Cuba,  which  we  shall 
detail,  will  exceed  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine. 

It  is  important  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  that  the  unreasona- 
ble prejudices  which  occupy  the  minds  of  our  wealthy  citizens  should  be 
removed,  in  order  that  our  mineral  resources  may  be  developed ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  know  that  they  are  being  removed,  and  that  before  many 
years  elapse,  we  may  be  extensively  a  mining  nation.  Providence  has 
been  lavisa  of  mineral  riches  to  the  Western  Continent,  as  our  coal,  iron, 
and  lead  deposites  demonstrate — ^why  not  of  copper  ?  What  an  effort  of 
-feiient  toil  and  perseverance  was  that  of  Wtute  and  Hazard !  made 
m  spite  of  ridicule  and  indiflference,  to  bring  the  public  to  appreciate  the 
coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  ?  Twenty-five  years  since,  and  $50,000 
would  have  purchased  the  exclusive  right  to  mine  coal  in  the  whole 
anthracite  region,  and  the  parties  who  should  have  made  the  investment, 
would  have  been  deemed  by  their  friends,  and  the  public  generally,  fit 
subjects  for  a  bedlam !  Who  imagined,  a  few  years  since,  that  the 
western  lead  region  would  furnish  in  1843  forty-three  millions  pounds 
of  lead  ?  It  will  soon  reach  a  hundred  millions,  and  supply  the 
world ! 

Now,  there  is  always  uniformity  in  the  laws  of  nature,  and  it  is  a  fair 
inference,  from  the  fact  that  the  deposites  of  coal,  iron  and  lead  are  so 
abundant  in  our  continent,  that  the  extensive  indications  of  copper,  which 
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rangB  through  the  country  from  Massachusetts  to  North  Carolina,  iwill 
not  cUsappoint  the  expectations  of  the  miner ;  and  this,  notwithstanding 
the  reports  of  State  geologists,  who  have  generally  heen  adverse  or 
indifferent  to  this  view  of  the  subject.  Greologists,  especially  American, 
are  not  miners,  and  it  is  a  fact,  though  without  good  reason,  that  miners 
generally  have  a  poor  opinion  of  geological  science,  and  deem  its  theories, 
as  to  deposites  of  metal,  of  no  ytdue ;  while  it  is  true  that  the  science  of 
mineral  deposites  is  confessedly  one  of  the  topics  on  which  geologists  are 
yet  quite  at  fault,  and  it  remains  to  be  settled,  by  further  developements, 
what  are  the  laws  which  govern  them. 

The  Consolidated  and  United  Mines,  the  largest,  but  not  the  most 
profitable  in  Cornwall,  gave  a  return  to  their  proprietors  during  ten  years, 
firom  1825  to  1835,  an  annual  average  product  of  iSl  19,800,  with  a  clear 
profit  of  i£21,000  on  a  capital  of  i^5,000,  paying  in  ten  years  280  per 
cent,  on  the  investment,  after  paying  back  tne  original  capital ;  it  is  still, 
1845,  a  profitable  concern,  and  has  been  certainly  a  tolerably  fair  business. 
The  stocks  of  many  of  the  Cornish  mines  are  quoted  as  follows  in  the 
Mining  Journal  of  May  17, 1845  : 

Priee»  of  Mining  Sharet, 
Namss  or  CoMPANT.  No.  of  shares.  Am.  paid.  Price. 

Tressayean 96  £10  £280 

Coshun 128  20  200 

CarnPrua 1000  15  90 

EarlWhealRow 128  SO  1900 

South  Candon 128  5  600 

Wicklowe  (Irish.) 6000  5  16i 

Bottallach 100  175  480 

Westerlake....: 240  3  iOO 

WhealMaria 1024  1  500 

It  must  be  admitted  that  many  others  are  at  a  much  smaller  advance, 
and  quite  a  number  are  selling  below  the  cost. 

The  Mining  Journal  of  Dec.  28th,  1844,  has  the  following  statements 
on  the  business' of  mining,  for  the  year  then  closing  :— 

'^  The  transactions  in  mining  shares  during  the  last  twelre  months  have 
so  &r  exceeded  the  average  business  of  many  years,  that  a  general  review 
of  the  mines  of  the  present  time  may  be  interesting.  The  dividends  paid 
in  the  last  twelve  months  on  twelve  of  the  principal  mines,  have  been  as 
follows :  Bottallach  iS10,000,  or  iSlOO  per  share  ;  Fowery  Consols^ 
about  £10fiOO  ;  Par  Consok,  iS10,000  ;  South  Caradon,  iS9,600,oriS75 
on  the  original  outlay  of  £d ;  West  Caradon  i&5,000 ;  South  Wheal  Bos- 
set,  iS7,360 ;  Tamar  Consols,  iS4,500 ;  Tressavean,  iS4,560 ;  Frethellen, 
£4,200 ;  Brewer,  iS3,600 ;  Tin  Croft,  iS3,000 ;  East  Wheal  Bosset  Lead 
Mine,  £46,400 — ^making  a  total  of  dividends  paid  in  twelve  mines  of 
£121,220 — an  average  of  18  per  cent,  on  the  market  value  of  the  mines, 
and  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  on  the  original  outlay.  The  dividends 
in  Tressavean  were  temporarily  suspended  in  September  last,  the  mine 
having  up  to  that  period  paid  without  intermission  £445,000  profit  to  the 
shareholaers. 

The  agent  of  the  Cam  Prua  Mines  reports  as  follows  at  the  meeting 
of  the  company  in  March,  1845 :  ^'  In  looking  over  our  returns  for  the 
last  ten  years  1  find  the  prq/Ue  to  amount  to  about  £130,000.  Add  to  this 
for  increase  of  machinery  £20,000,  also  for  ore  discovered  and  now  in 
the  backs  of  the  lodes^  to  be  taken  away,  £75,000 — total  £225,000-Hio 
that  we  may  say  that  the  mines  have  profited  in  ten  years  £225,000  ; 
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and  I  believe  that  if  a  £ur  {»ice  can  be  obtained  for  our  ores  produced, 
we  shall  be  able  to  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  average  of  this  profit,  taking 
one  vear  with  another." 

The  editor  of  the  Mining  Journal  remarks,  March  15,  1845,  in  rela- 
tion to  Wheal  Maria  Mine, — a  new  enterprize  in  the  eastern  section  of 
Cornwall :  ^'  The  whole  capital  subscribed  is,  we  believe,  a  little  more 
than  igl,000,  or  £1  per  share  on  1,024  shares,  while  the  price  asked  for 
a  single  share  is  iS300  to  iS350,*  although  we  are  not  aware  of  any  trans*- 
actions  at  that  price.  Within  the  last  few  days  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand a  lode,  supposed  to  be  f  Ae  lode,  has  been  cut  at  600  &thoms  east 
in  the  sett,  which  is  reported  as  being  twelve  feet  big,  with  good  stones  of 
ore.  The  second  sale  will  be  636  tons,  and  the  next,  we  understand, 
1,000  tons,  producing  iSll  to  £12  per  ton.  The  shaft  is  now  down  about 
26  fathoms  (156  feet),  the  lode  being  stated  to  be  worth  i^OO  per  &thom, 
as  it  is  the  23  &thom  level  going  west,  the  ore-gruond  being  18  feet  big. 
The  ore  already  sold  produced  ^,300,  to  which  add  the  second  sale,  say 
^£8,500,  wiU  give  iS12,000.  The  month's  cost  may  be  taken  at  iS650— 
the  March  ores  are  estimated  as  giving  from  iSl  1,000  to  JS12,000,  or  in 
all  upwards  of  i820,000,  from  a  few  mthoms  of  ground,  thus  justifying 
the  representations  made  by  us  on  our  late  visit  there." 

The  most  splendid  results  have  attended  the  mining  operations  of  the 
two  English  Companies  in  Cuba,  near  St.  Jago.  They  are  now  realizing 
from  50  to  100  per  cent,  per  annum  «rq/i<«upon  the  capital  invested.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Santiago  Company  in  London,  July,  1844,  in 
reply  to  a  number  who  complained  of  the  smallness  of  the  dividend  to  be 
declared,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson,  M.  P.,  said : — ^^^  they 
should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  they  had  been  paid  of  wofit  in  four 
years,  iS183,898,  exclusive  of  the  present  i^l,350 ;  and  they  (the  Di- 
rectors^ had  received  from  the  proprietors  iS70,000,  and  there  was  now 
an  additional  sum  of  i&10,000  as  a  reserve  fund  on  hand.  Hitherto  the 
most  xmexampled  prosperity  had  attended  this  concern,  and  if  any  idea 
could  be.fonned  of  a  mining  enterprise,  the  best  was  yet  to  come.^^ 

The  Consolidated  Copper  Mines  of  the  Cobu  Association,  the  other  Eng- 
lish Company  in  Cuba,  shipped  to  England  in  1843,  20,255  tons  of  ore, 
which  gave  a  profit  of  ie29,411 ;  and  the  profits  of  1842  were  iSll,492. 
These  mines  were  estimated  in  the  formation  of  the  Company,  as  equal 
to  £480,000 — $2,300,000.  The  per  centage  of  dividend  is,  therefore, 
small,  though  the  gross  amount  of  profit  is  very  large,  notwithstanding 
their  position  is  very  unhealthy,  and  the  cost  of  management  very  heavy. 
These  statements  we  deem  sufficient  to  answer  the  question  proposed — 
aie  they  profitable  ?  and  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusion 
from  the  premises  we  have  furnished  for  his  consideration. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  of  our  investigation  most  immedi- 
ately interesting.  The  importance  of  establishing  smelting  works  for 
the  reduction  of  the  copper  ores  of  Cuba,  in  New  York  or  its  neighbour- 
hood, or  at  the  position  which  experiment  shall  determine  as  the  most 
advantageous — as  an  encouragement  also  to  the  working  our  own  mines, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  new  branch  of  trade  to  South  America. 

The  contiguity  of  New  York  to  Cuba,  only  ten  or  fifteen  days  sail,  nearer 
by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  than  Ei^land^  renders  it  the  natu- 

*  Since  quoted  at  iSSOO. 
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ral  position  for  their  reduction,  should  the  requisite  experiments  demon* 
strate  its  practicability,  as  South  Wales  is  for  those  of  Cornwall,  it  being 
the  nearest  point  of  contact  with  the  coal  necessary  to  the  business. 

The  product  of  Cuba,  as  previously  stated,  is  at  present  veiy  large, 
and  rapidly  increasing.  The  amount  shipped  to  England  in  184li-3,  was 
about  $1,800,000 ;  in  1843-4  it  increased  to  $2,300,000  ;  and  in  1844-5 
will  probably  reach  $3,000,000 ;  and  shouJd  the  mines  at  Bayatavo 
succeed,  the  Quantity  will  rapidly  increase,  and  in  a  few  years  exceed  in 
value  the  product  of  Cornwall.  One  English  Company  is  already  estab-> 
lished  at  Bayatavo,  and  by  late  advices  another  is  on  the  way,  in  addition 
to  the  American  and  Spanish  companies  already  in  operation. 

Whether  the  product  of  the  mines  worked  on  English  account,  can 
be  attracted  to  New  York,  is  a  question  of  some  uncertainty ;  they  will 
exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  the  loss  of  so  lucrative  a  business  to 
England,  but  if  it  can  be  made /or  their  intere$t  to  send  them  here,  they 
will  come  after  a  short  time ;  but  all  the  ores  raised  on  Spanish  aod 
American  account,  will  come  to  us  of  course,  if  we  offer  them  equal 
fiicility,  and  as  good  a  market,  as  is  offered  in  England.  The  quantity 
which  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  those  sources,  will  reach  a 
million  of  dollars  annually  so  soon  as  an  establishment  is  created,  which 
wiU  command  the  confidence  of  the  miners  of  the  island. 

The  method  of  smelting  in  England  is  the  same,  at  present,  as  it  has 
been  fat  fifty  years,  with  bituminous  coal  and  in  reverberatoiy  furnaces. 
The  ore,  after  preparation  by  crudling  to  the  required  size,  is  properly 
mixed,  ihe  rich  and  poor,  the  sulphuerets,  oxides  and  carbonate  of  copper, 
the  three  principal  descriptions  of  ore  ;  it  is  then  subjected  to  the  process 
of  calcination  in  large  reverberatory  ftirnaces,  where  it  is  kept  at  a  dull  red 
heat  and  frequently  stirred  for  many  hours  to  drive  off  the  sulphur  and 
arsenic,  and  to  oxidize  the  iron,  which  generally  constitutes  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  ore  proper.  After  sufficient  calcination,  the  whole  is  melted, 
the  copper  precipitates  and  the  scoria  is  removed,  it  is  then  discharged 
into  water  to  ^;ranulate  it,  when  it  is  again  calcined  and  remelted,  and  by 
repeated  calcination  and  melting,  is  finaUy  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
merchantable  copper  by  the  process  of  refining.  Scarcely  any  science  is 
applied  to  the  business  in  England,  and  it  is  rude  compared  with  the  sci* 
entific  process  of  the  Continent. 

The  price  of  coal  is  extremely  low  at  Swansea,  only  about  3«.  6dL 
sterling  to  4s.  per  Urn,  and  the  quantity  required  to  reduce  a  ton  of  ore  of 
average  8  per  cent.,  is  about  one  and  three  quarter  tons  of  coal,  hence 
the  importance  of  bringing  the  are  to  the  coalsy  as  the  smaller  quantity  to 
be  moved.  It  is  fix>m  this  circumstance,  the  very  low  price  of  coal,  that 
in  England  the  idea  of  smelting  in  the  United  States  is  treated  as  ridi* 
culous  by  the  opponents  of  a  removal  of  the  import  duty.  Though 
they  have  in  this  respect  a  decided  advantage,  and  though  many  ridi* 
culous  statements  of  our  position  have  been  made  by  persons  who  ought 
to  be  better  informed,  yet  still  this  advantage  may  be  met  by  others, equwy 
important,  which  we  enjoy.  To  exhibit  the  opinions  held  of  our  ability 
to  smelt,  we  quote  the  report  of  the  remarks  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  M.  P. 
for  Cornwall,  made  at  a  public  meeting  of  mine  sidventurers,  held  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1845 :  ^  In  reference  to  smelting  in  America,  Sir  Charles  entered 
into  a  statistical  statement,  which  shows,  that  although  coal  is  produced 
in  five  States  of  that  countiy,  yet  the  situation  of  the  coal  fields  is  a  bar- 
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rier  to  the  smelters  in  America  snccessfallj  competing  with  those  of 
England.  Pennsylvania  produced  three-fourths  of  die  rael  raised  in  the 
American  States,  and  the  pits  were  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  coast.  It  is  therefore  not  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  coal 
raised,  but  the  posUion  of  the  coal  fields  they  should  consider.  A  gen- 
tlenoan  at  Falmouth,  once  an  American  merchant,  had  stated  that  ail  the 
soft  coal  was  found  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  from  whence  it  is 
difficult  to  convey  it,  and  very  expensive.  There  was  a  canal  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  by  which  coal  was  conveyed  to  Baltimore.  If  then  the 
smelting  of  ore  was  not  carried  on  there,  there  was  little  danger  of  its 
being  entered  upon  in  any  other  part.  Professor  Rogers'  report  stated 
diat  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  extended  over  thirty  counties,  conse- 
quently, with  the  great  range  and  the  variety  of  mineral  raised,  Pennsyl- 
vania depended  upon  EIngland  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  supply 
of  fuel.  The  price  of  coal  at  Baltimore  was  $5.00  (22b,)  per  ton — just 
seven  times  more  than  our  smelters  paid  at  Swansea ;  tnere  was,  he  repeat- 
ed^  therefore,  not  the  slightest  reason  to  fear  successful  rivaliy  in  smelt- 
ing while  there  was  any  coal  in  our  country.  Coal  was  imported  into 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  at  a  price  of  $6  50  per  ton,  besides  the 
freight ;  yet  they  were  told  that  smelting  works  were  to  be  constructed  in 
Bo^n.  The  idea  that  Boston,  dependent  as  it  was  on  England  for  fuel, 
was  likely  to  rival  us  in  the  smelting  of  ore,  was,  in  his  opini<Hi,  the  wild- 
est dream  any  man  could  utter." 

It  is  Strang  that  such  statistics  should  pass  current  amons  intelligent 
men  in  Elngland,  yet  so  it  is.  Such  a  curious  bundle  of  absurdities  is 
rarely  seen.  It  may  be,  nay,  more,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  with  the 
application  of  science  and  better  methods,  and  me  power  of  anthracite 
coal,  already  so  successful  in  the  reduction  of  iron  ores  and  the  refining  of 
copper,  we  may  be  able  to  smelt  copper  ores  at  a  price  as  low  as  is  chained 
in  Ei^land. 

The  statements  of  a  distinguished  metallurgist  from  Sweden,  who 
vinted  En^and  in  1833,  and  who  then  published  the  result  of  his  exami- 
nation of  copper  smelting  there,  in  the  Mining  Review,  are  anything  but 
creditable  to  English  smelting,  on  the  score  of  science  or  economy.  He 
gives  the  cost  of  smelting  a  ton  of  8  per  cent,  ore  in  Sweden,  with  char- 
coal, in  cupola  furnaces,  at  7s,  6d.  stg.  per  ton — ^while  by  the  English  pro- 
cess, with  a  great  loss  of  copper,  it  is,  by  the  best  estimate  he  could  make, 
12s.  6d.  per  ton.  He  recommends  to  them  the  adoption  of  the  Conti*> 
nental  method,  and  estimates  that  the  saoing  by  that  plan,  adopted  in  all 
the  works  at  Swansea,  would  be  «iS30,000  per  annum. 

At  the  Alton  Mines,  in  Norway,  which  are  worked  for  English  account, 
the  average  cost  of  smelting  for  the  year  1844  was  $7  50  per  ton.  Their 
furnaces  are  reverberatory,  and  the  whole  process  is  English,  with  a 
slight  variation  introduced  as  a  recent  improvement.  The  agent,  in  his 
report  to  the  proprietors,  recommends  the  Continental  method,  and  assures 
them,  that  by  that  process  he  shall  not  only  be  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
smelting,  but  be  able  to  make  better  copper.  It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that 
English  copper  will  not  compare  in  point  of  quality  with  that  made  by 
American  refiners  from  South  American  pig  copper,  which  is  reduced,  in  a 
rude  way,  with  wood  and  charcoal.  If,  then,  copper  can  be  smelted  in 
Sweden  at  7s.  6d.  stg.,  $1  80,  and  by  Englishmen  in  Norway  at  $7  50, 
who  will  say  it  cannot  be  done  in  New  Yonc,  or  its  neighbourhood,  at  the 
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price  charged  in  England — £3  15f .,  or  $13  30.  But  this  is  not  necessary ; 
we  have  a  large  margin  left,  adequate  to  any  difficulties  which  may  arise 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise. 

The  freight  of  a  ton  of  ore  from  Cuha  to  Enffland,  is  £2  10s. — $12  10 ; 
to  New  ITork  it  is  $6,  gi^ng  us  $6  10  advantage.  The  duties  into 
England  is|  on  average  ore,  £1  per  ton  of  ore— $4  84 ;  into  the  United 
States — nothing ;  a  second  benefit  (tf  $4  84.  Admitting  the  incidental 
charges  t6  be  equal  in  both  countries,  and  English  merchants  understand 
the  importance  of  this  source  of  profit  and  improve  it,  we  are  now  able 
to  charge  $24  25  per  ton  for  smelting,  and  yet  ofier  the  miner  the  same 
price  for  his  ore  as  is  paid  him  by  the  English  smelter.  If  we  add  to  this 
the  fact,  that  the  product  of  the  ore  when  smelted  is  in  a  better  market 
than  the  English  smelter  enjoys,  by  at  least  the  amosnt  of  fipeight,  com- 
mission, and  his  profit  on  the  1,400  tons  of  copper  be  such  as  in  ld44| 
together  with  the  duty  our  own  government  imposes  on  aU  copper,  not 
now  free,  the  question  is  settled  beyond  all  peradventurei)  so  far  as  a 
judicious  and  careful  calculation  can  settle  it,  and  nothing  but  eatpetmaU 
can  throw  any  further  light  upon  the  subject.  We  have  purposely  left 
out  of  view  the  fact,  that  by  transferring  the  ore  by  the  coal  boats  retun- 
ing  unladen  from  New  York  to  Mauch  Chunk,  at  a  freight  not  exceeding 
$1  per  ton,  we  can  have  coals  nearly  or  quite  as  cheap  as  the  Swansea 
smelters ;  and  thep  surely  American  ingenuitv  can  compete  even  with 
English  experience,  if  it  has  an  advantage  of  $10  per  ton  less  £peigbt  and 
dutVi  and  a  better  market  for  copper. 

George  Ditson,  Esq.,  Vice  Consul  for  Neuvitas,  Cuba,  has  been  for 
some  years  mining  copperat  Bayatavo,  and  endeavouring  to  induce 
American  capitalists  to  embark  in  the  business  of  smelting  of  copper  in 
the  United  States,  and  We  cannot  but  hope  his  expectations  will  be  soon 
realized,  and  so  important  a  business  become^  naturalized  among  us.  A 
firiend  informed  us  that  in  October,  1844,  he  saw  at  one  time,  twelve 
large  British  ships  in  the  port  of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  loading  with  copper 
ore  for  Swansea ;  shall  we  ever  see  American  ships  there  loading  widi 
ore  for  New  York  ? 

Smelting  works  in  New  York  would  also  aid  in  the  discovery  and 
working  of  our  own  copper  mines,  which  must  begin  in  a  snudl  way, 
and  gradually  increase  in  extent  and  importance.  They  would  also  open 
a  new  business  with  South  America.  One  of  the  arguments  of  the  Eng- 
lish smelters  for  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  ore  into  England,  is  the  advan- 
tage it  gives  to  the  English  merchant  ship  by  fumismng  a  return  caigo^ 
firom  which  all  others  are  excluded,  the  import  of  ore  into  Great  Britain 
being  restricted  to  her  own  vessels.  Voyages  to  that  part  of  the  world 
on  .^nerican  account  are  now  prevented  by  the  want  of  return  cargoes  ; 
the  ore  which  now  goes  entirely  to  England  furnishes  return  cargoes  to 
twenty-five  ships  per  annum,  the  whole  of  which  would  come  to  us, 
while  the  English  duty  continues  at  least,  if  not  after  it  is  removed,  if 
we  were  ready  to  convert  it  into  copper  at  a  reasonable  price,  and-thus 
our  ships  would  gain  freight,  and  our  goods  a  new  market,  by  our  thus 
creating  an  article  of  remittance  from  tnat  portion  of  the  world. 
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We  have  received,  by  the  arrival  of  the  last  steamer  from  England, 
a  small  book,  entitled  "  American  Factories  axi<d  their  Operatives,  with  an 
Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  British  Factory  Population  and  Suggestions  for 
the  Improvement  of  their  Condition  :  by  the  Rev.  William  Scoresby,  Vi- 
car of  Bradford;  Yorkshire,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and 
Edmburgh,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  etc.,  etc. 
London  :  Green  &  Longmans,  Paternoster  Row ;  E.  A.  W.  Taylor,  Brad- 
forf." 

Ajb  xnpch  has  been  said  about  the  danger  of  an  immoral  tendency  in  our 
fiictory  system,  we  propose  to  publish  large  extracts  from  this  book. 
Bring  the  testimony  of  a  foreigner  of  the  highest  respectability,  it  cannot, 
we  think,  fail  to  be  of  the  deepest  interest,  equally  to  those  who  wish 
well  to  the  system,  as  to  all  inquirers,  desirous  to  know  what  a  disinter^ 
ested  witness  says  on  the  subject.  Of  the  city  of  Lowell,  with  its  manu- 
iiBMStures,  he  writes  as  follows.  The  style  is  familiar  and  easy,  as  being 
better  adapted  to  lectures,  in  which  form  they  were  delivered  at  Bradford. 

<*  Little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  the  place  where  Lowell  stands 
was-  but  farm  land  or  wilderness.  A  small  factory,  indeed,  was  erected 
upon  the  Merrimack  in  the  year  1813,  being  the  first  attempt  to  apply 
these  favourable  waters  to  the  promotion  of  manufactures.  So  humble 
was  the  attempt  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  factory,  is 
stated  to  have  been  but  3000  dollars,  or  scarcely  600  guineas.  But  the 
great  advantages  of  the  water  power  for  profitable  enterprise  being  fuUy 
determined,  companies  were  formed,  and  their  objects  so  rapidly  pro- 
moted, that  a  large  extent  of  ground  soon  became  covered  with  buildings, 
and  crowded  with  population.  The  preparatory  measure  for  rendering 
the  water  of  the  river  available  for  an  extensive  range  of  factories,  was 
the  formation  of  reservoirs,  canals  and  locks — ^works  which  had  long 
been  contemplated,  but  not  brought  into  effective  operation,  it  would 
seem,  until  the  year  1822.  The  year  following,  1823,  the  Merrimack 
corporation  commenced  operations  for  the  spinning  of  cotton,  &c.,  with  a 
capital  stock  either  originally  consisting  of,  or  subsequently  raised  to,  two 
millions  of  dollars.  This  was  followed  in  1825  by  the  Hamilton  corpo- 
ration, with  a  capital  of  one  million  of  dollars.  To  these  succeeded,  in 
1828,  the  Appleton  and  the  Lowell,  each  with  600,000  dollars  capital. 
The  Middlesex  was  the  next,  commencing  operations  in  1832.  The  Suf- 
folk and  Tremont,  in  1832;  the  Lawrence,  in  1833-34;  the  Boot,  in 
1836 ;  and  the  Massachusetts,  in  1840.  The  capital  stock  of  the  last 
three  corporations  in  the  ultimate  amounts,  up  to  the  year  1844,  was  very 
nearly  four  millions  of  dollars. 

"  Thus,  betwixt  the  years  1822  and  1840,  eleven  companies,  or  corpora- 
tions, (including  that  of  the  locks  and  canals,)  commenced  practical  opera- 
tions ;  the  several  companies  having  been  incorporated,  for  the  most  part, 
in  previous  years ^  in  four  of  them,  however,  the  activity  of  the  managers 
w^as  such  that  they  appear  to  have  commenced  spinning  in  ihe  very  year 
of  their  incorporation.     Along  with  the  various  mills  of  the  ieveral  cor- 
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porations,  from  two  to  Qye  having  been  built  under  each,  sprang  up  a 
corresponding  Quantity  of  other  structures,  for  dwelling  houses,  ware- 
houses, shops,  >notel6,  with  churches  and  other  public  buildings ;  and  to 
these  were  added  a  number  of  appropriate  places  for  carrying  on  other 
manufactures  besides  cotton,  with  all  the  varieties  of  minor  erections, 
called  for  by  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  its 
population. 

^^  The  advances  of  the  number  of  the  population,  has,  in  consequence 
of  the  progress  in  manufacturing  enterprise,  been  singularly  rapid.  So  re- 
cently as  the  year  1813,  the  first  impression  seems  to  have  been  made  on 
the  original  wilds.  In  1.830  the  population  was  6,474 ;  in  1840, 20,796 — 
having  been  trebled  in  ten  years  ;  and  in  1844  it  was  estimated  at  25,000. 
Anxious  to  see  as  much  of  Lowell  as  my  time  would  enable  me,  I  ob- 
tained through  a  very  kind  and  attentive  friend,  Amos  Lawrence,  Esquire, 
of  Boston,  a  previous  arrangement  for  my  visit  there.  And  accompanied 
by  another  gentleman,  Wuliam  Appleton,  Esq.,  himself  a  considerable 
proprietor  in  the  works  there,  I  obtained  most  fully  my  desired  object, 
and  visited  this  place,  so  interesting  on  account  of  its  manu&cturing  sys- 
tem and  operatives,  with  the  greatest  possible  advantages. 

'^  The  distance  by  rail  road,  26  miles,  is  accomplished  in  about  an  hour 
and  ten  minutes.  The  railway,  different  from  any  other  which  I  had 
before  travelled  on  in  the  United  States,  consists,  lise  ours,  of  a  double 
line — and  is  durably  constructed,  being  laid  on  foundations  of  granite. 
Its  cost  was  1,834,893  dollars,  equal  to  70,573  dollars,  or  upwards  of 
j&l 4,000  a  mile — a  very  unusual  expense  for  an  American  railway.  It 
well  answers  the  purpose,  however,  to  the  proprietors,  having  paid  so 
long  ago  as  1841,  8  per  cent  dividend. 

"  On  entering  Lowell  a  stranger  is  naturally  struck,  with  the  contrast 
presented  by  that  place,  to  an  English  manufacturing  town.  Here  in 
Bradford,  for  example,  every  building  is  of  stone  or  brick,  solid,  substan- 
tial, with  little  of  the  freshness  that  might  be  looked  for  in  so  rapidly  an 
increasing  town  ;  there,  in  Lowell,  though  the  mills  and  boarding  houses 
are  generally  of  brick,  the  chief  part  of  the  other  buildings,  houses,  ho- 
tels, and  even  churches,  are  of  wood,  and  nearly  the  whole  as  fresh  look- 
ing as  if  built  within  the  year.  Here,  with  us,  every  thing  is  externally 
discoloured  with  smoke  ;  buildings,  streets,  and  causeways,  alike  bearing 
a  sooty  covering  ;  the  mud  in  the  streets,  in  colour  and  consistency,  like 
blackish  gray  paint,  and  the  air  of  Heaven  darkened  as  by  a  dense  cloud. 
There  nothing  is  discoloured,  neither  houses,  nor  mills,  nor  trees — the  red 
brick  factories  and  boarding  houses,  and  the  other  edifices  of  wood,  painted 
in  light  colours,  look  as  fresh  as  if  just  finished  ;  the  streets,  dusty  enough 
indeed,  were  yet  not  black  like  ours  ;  and  the  sky,  unshrouded  by  smoke 
or  cloud,  was  brilliant  and  clear  \  the  sun  darting  down  its  unobstructed 
rays  with  dazzling  and  scorching  nower.  The  trees  and  plants  which, 
with  us,  soon  become  dingy  after  their  foliage  bursts  out,  aid  which,  ia 
some  places,  as  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peters,  being  ever  leafless,  ap- 
pear like  the  black  stumps  of  the  forest  in  America^  thd  residue  and  re- 
mains of  the  fire — ^there,  in  Lowell,  were  fresh  and  flourishing ;  the 
trees,  with  which  some  streets  or  wide  precincts  yrere  screened  and 
adorned,  being  verdant  in  their  suDMner's  foliage,  and  the  neatly  kept 
gardens,  here  and  there  seen,  about  the  factories /being  ftmply- adorned 
with  floral  beauty.     Hence,  as  to  Lowell^  lai^e  as  it  has  graven,  it  is  yet 
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rural  in  its  appearance,  and  notwithstan<^iig  its  being  %  city  of  &ctories, 
is  yet  fresh  and  cleanly. 

"  Soon  after  arriving  at  the  railway  station  at  Lowell,  we  were  joined 
by  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence,  a  principal  in  a  large  woollen 
factory,  who  had  been  expecting  us,  and  we  had  also  the  assistance  of  the 
manager  of  the  cotton  mills  of  one  of  the  principal  corporations.  We 
proceeded  to  one  of  the  factories,  that  we  might  see  the  factory  workers 
as  they  came  out  to  their  dinners.  And  to  a  stranger  it  was  an  interest- 
ing sight.  Several  hundreds  of  young  women,  but  not  any  children,  is- 
sued from  the  mills  immediately  within  view,  altogether  very  orderly  ia 
their  manner  and  very  respectable  in  their  appearance.  They  were  neatly 
dressed  and  clean  in  their  persons :  many  with  their  hair  nicely  arranged, 
and  not  a  few  witfi  it  flowing  in  carefully  curled  ringlets.  Ail  wore,  be- 
ing the  height  of  summer,  a  light  calico  covered  bonnet,  or  sort  of  caleche, 
large  enough  to  screen  the  face,  and  with  a  dependent  curtain  to  shield 
the  neck  and  shoulders.  Many  wore  veils,  and  some  carried  silk  para- 
sols. By  no  means  a  few  were '  exceedingly  well  looking — ^more  pallid 
than  the  factory  girls  with  us,  and  generally  light  in  their  figure.  There 
was  not  the  slighest  appearance  of  boldness  or  vulgarity ;  on  the  con- 
trary, a  very  becoming  propriety  and  respectability  of  manner,  approach- 
ing-with  some,  to  genteel.  They  had  not  far  to  go  for  their  refreshment — 
their  boarding  houses,  in  which  most  of  them  were  lodged,  being  gene- 
rally contiguous  to  the  &ctories  wherein  they  were  employed.  No  such 
thing  is  ever  to  be  seen  among  the  young  women  of  Lowell  as  rudeness, 
and  very  rarely,  I  believej  any  thing  like  levity,  or  immodesty  in  the 
streets. 

"  The  mills,  in  their  general  appearance,  much  resemble  ours,  except 
that  they  generally  looked  smaller  than  our  Bradford  factories,  and  are 
built  of  br\ck  instead  of  stone.  They  constitute  an  extensive  range  near 
the  river  side,  but  so  planted,  as  to  receive  their  share  of  water  as  con- 
veniently as  may  be,  from  the  different  canals,  by  which  water  power  is 
supplied.  Generally,  I  think,  they  are  from  four  to  five  stories  high — 
besides  a  floor  in  many  of  them  in  the  central  part  of  the  roof  There 
were  twenty  windows  in  a  row. in  the  front  of  one  of  the  mills  of  four 
stpries,  which  1  more  specially  noticed. 

"  Long  ladders,  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  buildings,  in  some  cases 
not  less  than  four  or  six,  extending  from  the  ground  to  the  roof,  particu- 
larly excited  my  attention.  These  were  fire  escapes,  so  arranged  both 
on  the  sides  and  at  the  ends  of  some  of  the  buildings,  as  to  afford  the 
means  of  escaping  outside,  independent  of  the  stairs,  which  are  of  wood, 
from  every  floor,  and  almost  from  every  subdivision  of  the  factory.  In 
some  eases  the  ladders  ran  quite  over  the  roof.  The  object  of  this  might 
be  to  facilitate  measures  for  extinguishing  fire — an  object,  indeed,  whidi 
the  ladders  would  generally  subserve. 

"  Every  thing  about  the  mills  is  characterized  by  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness. Nic^,  tastily  laid  out  gardens,  or  plots  of  grass,  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  adorn  the  enclosures  of  many  of  the  factories ;  and  every  thing  is 
strikingly  fresh  aiid  fair. 

*'  On  th«  recommencement  of  work  after  dinner,  we  went  into,  and  all 
through,  the  adjoining  cotton  fectory.  The  interior,  except  in  the  depart- 
ment used  for  thtt  first  steps  of  their  operations,  which  are  necessarily 
dusty,  con;esponded  in  neatness  and  cleanliness  with  what  the  outside 
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had  indicated.  The  floors  and  stair  cases  were  heautifuUy  clean — and  the 
stairs  painted,  except  a  space,  as  if  meant  for  a  stair  carpet,  in  the  middle. 
The  windows  were  ornamented,  in  some  of  the  departments,  with  plants, 
set  in  flower  pots,  the  property  of  the  girls,  who  seemed  to  have  a  taste 
for  their  cultivation,  and  a  pride  in  keeping  them  nicely. 

*'  The  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  of  cotton,  were  all  carried  on  in  the 
same  huilding.  Ahout  250  hands  were  employed  (perhaps  the  average 
number^  in  the  first  mill  I  examined — but  a  woollen  mill  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence ^s  nad  nearly  800. 

"  The  young  women  observed  at  work  in  this  cotton  mill  were  all  above 
the  age  of  children  ;  I  supposed,  generally,  they  were  from  fifteen  to 
twenty,  though  many  were  much  older  ;  and  some  few,  I  beheve,  were 
married  women.  I  afterwards  learned  that  the  average  age,  was  about 
twenty-three  years.  The  great  majority  were  from  tne  country ; 
but  on  this  pomt,  as  well  as  that  of  the  case  of  children,  I  shall  speak 
hereafter. '  On  ahnost  every  floor  of  the  factonr,  I  conversed  with  one  or 
more  of  the  females  at  work.  In  all  cases  their  manner  was  easy  and 
unaflected  ;  modest  and  respectful.  In  many  of  them  there  was  an  intel- 
ligent and  rather  refined  expression  of  countenance,  characterized  in  some 
with  a  cast  of  thoughtfulness. 

"  We  have  the  results  of  the  thoughts  of  many  of  them  printed — yes  ! 
printed  in  a  periodical  called  the  Lowell  Offering." 

Here  Dr.  Scoresby  introduces  one  or  two  stories  extracted  from  the 
Lowell  Offering,  taken  from  a  small  volume  published  in  London,  called 
^'  Mind  among  the  Spindles,"  which  we  shall  omit  here,  as  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  advert  to  the  Lowell  Offering  on  a  future  occasion,  and  present 
some  extracts  which  have  not  yet  been  published.  We  also  pass  over 
many  of  the  Doctor's  remarks,  as  not  exactly  suited  to  the  nature  of  this 
work,  and  shall  now  copy  what  he  calls  his  Statistics  of  Lowell — ^which 
we  give  without  vouching  for  their  correctness,  though  we  doubt  not  they 
are  sufficiently  so,  as  the  Doctor  must  have  received  themfirom  an  authentic 
source.     The  Doctor  thus  proceeds  : — 

**  It  yet  remains  that  I  should  give  you  a  sununary  view  of  the  statistics 
of  this  interesting  and  greatly  thriving  city.  And  that  you  may  duly 
estimate  its  progress,  you  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  already 
stated,  that  it  is  almost  entirely  the  growth  of  a  period  of  about  two-and- 
twenty  years. 

"The  corporations  or  companies  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  but  chiefly  of  cotton,  which  is  the  staple  manufacture,  are 
ten  in  number — ^these  corporations  being  the  proprietors  of  thirty-two 
mills,  besides  printing  works  and  other  manufacturing  concerns.  Their 
total  capital  is  $10,650,000,  or  about  ^£2,200,000  sterling.  The  total 
number  of  hands  employed  by  these  several  companies  at  the  commence- 
ment of  last  year,  1844,  was  stated  to  be  6,295  females,  and  2,345  males ; 
but  in  August  last,  I  was  told  that  the  number  of  girls  and  women  was 
about  7,000.  The  whole  of  the  spinning  works  run  201,076  spindles  for 
cotton  and  wool.  The  number  of  looms  was  6,295  at  the  time  mentioned ; 
but  they  have  since,  I  believe,  been  considerably  increased. 

"  The  rate  of  production  was  1,425,800  yards  of  cloth  weekly,  or 
74,441,000  yards  annually.  Nearly  twenty-three  millions  of  pounds  of 
cotton  were  wrought  up  or  consumed  in  a  year.  The  medium  produce  of 
a  loom  in  weaving  of  thread  or  yarn,  No.  14,  is  forty-four  or  forty-five 
jaids  a  day  ;  and  of  No.  30,  thirty  yards. 
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"  Of  the  texture  of  calicoes,  &c.,  here  produced,  it  will  be  found  that 
each  spindle  yields  sufficient  yam  for  a  yard  and  one-tenth  per  day. 

"  The  principal  kinds  of  goods  manufactured  at  Lowell,  commencing 
with  the  largest  quantities,  are  sheetings,  shirtings,  printing  cloths  of  Nos. 
14  to  40,  drillings,  carpets,  broad  cloths,  cassimeres,  &c.  The  production 
in  dyed  and  printed  cottons  was,  in  January,  1844, 273,000  yards  weekly. 
The  factories  are  heated  with  steam  or  hot  air,  for  which  object,  and  other 
purposes  connected  with  the  factories  and  print  works  chiefly,  12,500  tons 
of  anthracite  coal  are  used  annually,  together  with  3,290  cords  of  wood. 
The  oil  required  for  the  machinery  and  wool,  amounts  to  67,849  gallons 
a  year.  The  diameter  of  the  water  wheels  made  use  of  for  working  the 
machinery,  varies  from  13  to  30  feet ;  and  the  width  of  wheels  varies 
from  21  to  60  feet. 

^'  To  the  principal  establishments  already  enumerated,  may  be  added 
the  Lowell  water-proofing  concern,  the  extensive  powder  mills,  the 
Lowell  bleachery,  flannel  mill,  batting  mill,  paper  mill,  card  and  whip 
factory,  grist  and  saw  mills,  &c.  &c.,  together  employing  about  500 
hands,  and  a  capital  of  half  a  nuUion  of  dollars. 

^^  The  lock  and  canal  company,  which  supplies  the  water  and  arranges 
the  canals  and  branch  aqueducts,  also  takes  the  work  of  erecting  mills  and 
constructing  the  machinery.  In  times  of  active  operations,  it  employs 
from  1,000  to  1,200  hands.  As  to  the  statistics  of  population,  I  need  only 
mention,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  stated,  a  remarkable  circumstance 
arising  out  of  the  influx  of  young  women  coming  alone  from  the  country — 
that  of  the  25,000  persons,  estimated  population  of  the  city,  more  than 
one-half  are  represented  as  being  betwixt  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty 
years.  Of  other  statistics,  I  may  just  name  that  there  are  no  less  than 
twenty-two  places  of  public  worship,  comprising  the  ample  variety  of  ten 
diflerent  denominations  in  this  youthful  city.  There  are  Sunday  schools 
and  daily  schools  in  full  measure,  I  believe,  proportionate  to  the  youthful 
population.  And  besides  all  the  variety  of  literary  and  mutual  improve- 
ment institutions,  and  the  libraries  for  general  reading,  there  is  a  supply  of 
periodicals  of  the  newspaper  class,  wmch  to  an  Englishma!n,  appear  quite 
curious  ;  though,  to  an  American,  the  variety  in  such  publications  would 
not  be  deemed  extraordinary.  Thus  Lowell,  for  the  amusement  of  its 
25,000  of  total  population,  produces  one  daily  newspaper,  two  thrice  a 
week,  and  six  weekly,  besides  the  clever  periodical  conducted  by  the 
£EictQry  girls,  the  "  Lowell  Offering,"  which  is  a  monthly  publication.  In 
the  whole  nine  newspapers — some  of  them,  I  apprehend,  small  in  quantity, 
whatever  may  be  the  quality — ^yet  constituting  a  supply  for  the  reading  of 
the  masses,  which  presents  a  curious  contrast  to  the  public  press  in  some 
parts  of  this  country — ^in  Bradford,  for  instance,  where  we  have  one 
newspaper,  with  a  second  edition  weekly,  for  60,000  population,  in  the 
town  and  its  precincts,  and  120,000  perhaps  in  the  parish." 

The  Doctor  here  introduces  another  extract  from  the  "  Lowell  Offering," 
which,  after  reading,  he  goes  on  to  say  : — "  Now  which  of  our  factory 
operatives  could  write  such  a  description  and  story  as  that  ?  Yet  why 
should  they  not  ?  Are  they  inferior  in  natural  intelligence  or  in  mental 
abilities  to  their  sisters — almost  their  own  sisters — of  New  England  ? 
Or  if  not,  is  there  anything  essential  to  their  state  or  employment  that 
should  hinder  them  from,  at  all  events,  aspiring  to  an  improvement  in 
Aeir  condition  ?    Certainly  t^ere  is  not." 
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Speaking  of  their  moral  condition,  the  Doctor  says : — ^^  Long  before  I 
thought  of  visiting  the  United  States,  I  had  heard  a  surprising  account  of  the 
superiouT  character  of  the  female  factory  operatives  at  Lowell.  In  certain 
books  of  travels  I  had  seen  them  described  as  something  so  extraordinary 
in  character  and  mind — in  purity  and  religion — that  but  little  knowledge 
of  human  degeneracy  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  questioning  of  the  accu- 
racy of  such  representations.  The  descriptions,  indeed ,  appeared  evidently 
those  either  of  veiy  partial  witnesses,  or  of  those  but  little  acquainted  with 
the  common  nature  of  humanity  ;  or  else  of  writers  so  singularly  indis- 
criminating  as  to  fancy  that  outward  appearances  and  pretensions  were 
real  proofe  of  the  condition  of  the  heart. 

**  My  own  impressions,  therefore,  was,  that  these  females  were  greatly 
overrated,  and  the  descriptions  of  their  moral  character  excessively  exag- 
gerated. This  was  an  inquiry,  therefore,  of  much  interest  and  importance  ; 
for  if  the  assumed  superiority  were  proved  to  exist,  it  might  naturally 
stimulate  our  Christian  philanthropy  to  seek  to  make  the  example  profit- 
able. These  preliminary  remarks  I  havfe  been  induced  to  make  to  show 
that  my  inquiries  on  this  subject  were  likely  to  be  made  with  caution  ; 
and  having  heard  not  only  doubts  expressed,  whilst  I  was  in  America, 
about  the  prevailing  idea  thereon,  but  found  that  severe  attacks  upon  these 
very  girls,  had  been  made  in  certain  respectable  journals  of  that  country, 
my  previous  caution  was  naturally  increased. 

"  The  effect  of  all  this  was,  that  I  expected  to  fmd  the  female  opera- 
tives here  not  very  different,  in  their  actual  moral  condition,  from  what  we 
find  them  elsewhere  ;  bat,  as  you  will  soon  learn,  from  what  I  have  fiirther 
to  say  on  this  subject,  this  expectation  did  not  agree  with  what  I  now  be- 
lieve to  be  the  fact. 

^'  From  all  the  information  I  could  obtain,  tested  by  all  avaihftle  means 
and  received  with  all  reasonable  caution,  I  have  been  led  to  infer  that  their 
character  and  moral  conduct  are  unusually  high.  Not,  indeed,  that  the 
impressions  calculated  to  be  conveyed  by  certain  published  statements, 
already  referred  to,  were  or  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  verified  ; 
not  that  instances  of  failure  did  not  occur,  nor  that  such  were  so  rare  as 
to  be  almos.t  unknown  ;  not  that  these  factory  girls  were  fi*ee,  either  from 
the  passions  or  the  vices  of  their  class  and  sex  elsewhere  ;  but  still,  that 
after  every  allowance,  their  general  moral  character^  as  an  entire  class, 
appeared  to  be  left  in  a  very  superiour  and  commendable  position.  And 
fi-om  information  derived  from  sources  unconnected  with  the  factories — 
such  as  from  those  who  watch  for  their  spiritual  interests,  and  care  for 
their  souls — ^the  same  conclusion  was  arrived  at.  The  ultimate  reply  to 
my  inquiries  on  this  subject  was  to  the  effect,  that  '  we  are  very  thankful 
if  we  can  keep  up  the  standard  of  morals  so  as  to  be  equal  to  what  pre- 
vails amongst  other  young  women  of  New  Ei^land.' 

"  Dr.  Bartlett,  a  medical  practitioner  of  LoweU,  in  no  way  interested, 
he  tells  us,  in  any  of  the  factories,  has  come  forward  in  a  manly,  and  I 
think  satisfactory,  pamphlet  in  vindication  of  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  females  employed  in  the  Lowell  mills.  The  statistics  introduced 
for  refuting  the  charges  that  had  been  publicly  made,  are  very  interesting, 
and  on  some  of  the  points  eminently  conclusive.*' 

The  Doctor  goes  on  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  superiour  moral  and 
intellecttuil  conation  of  the  Lowell  factory  girhy  but  in  this  we  cannot 
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affi>rd  space  to  follow  him  further  than  to  give  the  first  sentence  of  that 
chapter,  which  is  in  the  words  following  :— 

*^  Concluding  as  we  must  do,  if  the  foregoing  researches  and  observa- 
tions be  at  all  correspondent  with  the  facts,  that  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  condition  of  the  female  operatiyes  ^  Lowell  is  of  a  very 
unusual  and  superiour  order — the  inquiry  as  to  how  these  beneficial  effects 
are  produced,  becomes  as  interesting  as  it  is  important."  . 

We  must  here  conclude  this,  to  us,  very  interesting  account,  ffiven  by 
a  distinguished  stranger,  not  because  there  is  not  much  more  in  tne  book 
that  is  well  worthy  of  our  columns,  and  of  the  serious  and  best  con** 
sideiation  of  our  readers ;  but  much  has  been  already  published  on  the 
subject,  and  as  we  doubtless  shall  hear  from  the  city  itself  before  very 
long,  and  give  a  full  detail  of  its  statistics,  we  think  what  we  have 
extracted  from  this  work  will  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  present.  We 
cannot,  however,  leave  the  subject  without  the  remark,  that  no  one  can 
tell  the  good  effect  that  may  result  from  the  well-attested  fact  of  the 
excellence  of  character  prevailing  among  the  young  women  of  Lowell| 
having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  philanthropists  of  Europe,  in  the 
amelioration  it  may  cause  in  the  condition  of  their  sisters  (as  tne  Doctor 
calls  them)  employed  in  the  same  vocation  there  ;  and  the  proprietors  and 
those  employed  at  Lowell  may  well  feel  a  just  pride,  that  while  the 
object  which  called  that  city  into  existence  was  undoubtedly  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  yet  this  has  been  done  in  a  manner  to  contribute  to 
the  present  happiness  of  those  engaged  in  it,  by  a  due  attention  to  the 
far  higher  and  nobler  aim,  the  preservation  and  elevation  of  their  moral 
charatter. 
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The  influence  which  the  manufacture  of  iron  now  exerts,  upon  the 
industry,  agrictiltui%  and  commerce  of  this  country,  is  so  interesting  a 
sobject  of  reflection,  that  I  need  offer  no  apology  for  its  consideration. 

This  precious  metal,  as  has  been  beautifully  expressed,  '^  accomodates 
itself  to  all  our  wants,  our  desires,  and  even  caprices  ;  it  is  equally 
serviceable  to  the  arts,  the  sciences,  to  agriculture  and  war  :  the  same 
ore  furnishes  the  sword,  the  ploughshare,  the  scythe,  the  pruning  hook, 
the  needle,  the  graver,  the  spring  of  a  watch  or  a  carriage,  the  chisel, 
the  chain,  the  anchor,  the  compass,  the  cannon,  and  the  bomb, — ^it  is  a 
medicine  of  much  virtue,  and  the  only  metal  friendly  to  the  human  frame. '^ 
This  universality  of  use  has  been  met,  by  a  kind  Providence,  in  furnishing  it 
in  inexhaustible  quantities  over  almost  the  entire  face  of  the  globe,  and 
this  circumstance  will  do  much  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this 
country.  For  if  the  iron  ores  or  iron  stones,  were  not  found  to  exist,  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  in  equal  quality  and  abundance,  the  value 
of  this  manufacture,  as  a  source  of  national  wealth,  would  be  entirely  disre- 
garded, and  weigh  but  little  against  the  jarring  interests  of  sectional 
feeling.  These  rich  and  inexhaustible  masses  of  iron  ores  traverse  the 
country,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  may  be  worked  with  great  profit,  in 
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every  locality — Providence  having  distributed  his  fiivours,  not  only  with 
a  profuse,  but  very  impartial  hand. 

First,  we  have  the  great  productive  or  magnetic  region — ^the  magnetic 
oxides — ^imbedded  in  our  South  mountains,  in  vast  and  rich  forests  of 
timber,  and  whose  humble  elevation  renders  it  accessible  in  all  directions 
— ^running  in  gigantic  measures,  firom  Maine  to  Georgia,  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  parallel  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  in  no 
States  do  they  exist,  more  abundantly,  richer,  or  in  greater  variety,  than 
those  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Second,  at  the  base  of  this  range  of  mountains  throughout  the  same 
extent  of  country,  and  in  its  soft  and  fertile  limestone  valleys,  we  find  the 
brown  and  yellow  hematites  and  pipe  ores,  scattered  in  rich  abundance, 
reposing  upon  their  limestone  beds,  and  in  juxtaposition  with  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  their  manufacture. 

Third,  our  fossiliferous  deposites — opened  out  extensively  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Tennessee,  and  although  more  remote  from  the  Atlantic 
border,  are  placed  amidst  immense  (orests  of  timber. 

Fourth,  the  argillaceous  ores  of  the  coal  measures — so  precious,  from 
their  association  with  the  coal — that,  similarly  situate  there,  furnish 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  enormous  product  of  Great  Britain. 

Fifth  and  lastly,  our  iron  mountains  of  the  far  West — and  of  all  these 
measures  and  deposites,  there  is  not  one  of  these  classes,  that  would  not 
furnish  iron  enough  for  the  entire  world. 

With  this  wealth,  thus  diversified.  Nature  has  done  her  part,  and  with 
the  policy  now  eatahluked^  art  will  soon  combine  with  her,  in  giving  to  this 
manufacture,  that  preponderance  and  perfection  to  which  it  b  entitled  by 
its  general  utility. 

All  civilized  nations  have  fostered  and  protected  the  manufacture  of 
iron  with  the  greatest  care,  as  essential  to  national  independence  and  all 
the  refinements  of  civilized  life — so  much  so,  that  it  has  been  received  as 
an  axiom,  that  the  degree  of  civilization  attained  by  any  nation,  may  be 
ascertained  by  the -quantity  of  iron  it  consumes.  Sweden,  as  early  as 
1740,  established  a  bank  to  promote  the  production  bf  iron,  by  lending 
money  upon  the  ore,  at  four  per  cent.,  and  the  Bank  of  Stockholm  re- 
ceives to  this  day,  (we  believe,)  the  metal  as  a  proper  security  for  a 
loan.  The  iron  being  duly  appraised  and  lodged  in  the  public  warehouse, 
the  proprietor  receives  three-fourths  of  its  value,  at  the  interest  of  three 
per  cent,  and  when  he  can  find  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  his  iron,  it  is 
again  delivered  to  him  upon  producing  a  certificate  from  the  bank, 
that  the  loan  has  been  discharged. 

These  facilities  soon  established  this  trade  upon  a  firm  footing  in  that 
country,  and  enabled  it  to  draw  largely  of  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain, 
until  her  citizens  complained  of  this  drain  of  her  precious  metals — which 
hard  money,  they  contended,  was  laid  out  again  directly,  with  the  enemies 
of  Great  Britain — ^the  French.  At  this  period,  England  ranked  among 
the  free  trade  nations,  and  exported  her  corn  to  the  Netherlands,  in 
exchange  for  their  wrought  commodities,  and  bought  largely  of  iron  (from 
60  to  70,000  tons  per  annum)  from  Russia  and  Sweden,  although  she 
was  so  rich  in  the  treasures  that  lie  beneath  the  earth's  surface.  But  so 
little  were  those  treasures  prized,  that  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  as  late  as 
1783,  disposed  of  his  ^^  mineral  kingdom,"  by  leases  to  different  parties, 
at  rents  so  low,  that  no  value  could  have  been  attached  to  it ;  and  that 
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ndneral  kii^dom  was  ^^  the  famous  Merthy  Tldml^'^^  which  nov-  forms 
the  centre  and  seat  of  the  iron  business  of  England.  Sir  John  Guest, 
Lewis  &  Ck>.,  at  Dowlais,  hold  their  lease  at  a  royalty  or  rent,  for  coal 
and  iron  stone,  at  £Q9  per  annum,  and  this  lease  they  have  enjoyed  for 
nearly  99  years,  (97.^  This  unrivalled  establishment  consists  of  nineteen 
furnaces,  in  full  activity,  and  a  rolling  mill,  manufacturing  most  of  it  into 
bar-rails  and  rods.  Mr.  Crawshay  enjoys  a  similar  lease,  which  has  27 
years  yet  to  run,  and  for  which  he  pays  iSlOO  per  anni^n,  and  manu- 
&ctures  nearly  as  much  meted  as  Sir  John  Guest  &  Co.  The  duty  on 
foreign  bars  was  then  less  than  £2^  which  was  gradually  raised,  in  1804,  to 
£5  Is.  per  ton.  In  1805  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  this  duty  (a  higher  duty 
than  that  now  enjoyed  by  this  trade  under  our  bill  of  1842,)  to  £2 ; 
but  it  was  resisted  by  the  iron  trade,  and  the  memorials  presented  by 
deputies  selected  by  the  trade,  represented  that  such  a  duty  would  not 
protect  the  British  iron  master,  and  be  most  disastrous  to  the  trade — the 
consequence  of  which  was,  the  retention  of  that  duty  and  its  gradual 
increase  up  till  1825,  when  it  reached  iS7  ISs.  6d.j  or  $39  62  1-2. 


In  1805  Duty  £5    10  Production— Pig  Iron 

1806  to    ' 
1808 


^      <*        5    7      5i 358,000  tons. 

««        6    9    10 

«        7  18      6 581,367  tons. 


1813  to 

1818 

1819  to 
1825 


} 


And  it  was  this  firm,  uniform  and  consistent  protection,  that  was  extend- 
ed to  this  trade,  under  all  administrations,  whether  tory  or  whig,  in  peace 
or  war,  that  gave  it  its  present  vigorous  growth  and  now  renders  it  inde- 
pendent of  the  helping  hand  of  government.  If  we  contemplate,  for  a 
moment,  the  progress  of  this  manufacture  in  England,  we  shall  find  in  it 
the  most  powerful  vindication  of  a  protective  tariff.  This  sea-girt  island 
as  late  as  1805,  we  see,  was  undersold  in  iron,  by  Sweden  and  Russia,  al- 
though she  possessed  a  marked  superiority  of  natural  advantages  for  its 
manufacture — ^her  mines  of  iron  and  coal  being  inexhaustible,  and  their  as- 
sociations in  many  localities  being  such,  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
country  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  But  firom  the  moment  ^805)  a 
vigorous  protection  was  adopted,  and  the  hand  of  government  wisely  ex- 
tended, we  may  date  its  present  extensive  and  flourishing  condition ;  for 
although  the  splendid  discoveries  of  Cort,  for  both  the  puddling  and  roll- 
ing of  u*on,  had  been  introduced  twenty  years  before  this  period,  yet  very 
Uttle  progress  had  been  made  in  the  business.  After  this,  however,  the 
mind  and  enterprize  and  capital  of  England  were  devoted  to  it,  and  it  was 
soon  found  to  be  a  branch  of  business  that  called  for  the  highest  exercise 
of  the  mind  and  for  the  most  laborious  physical  effi>rts ;  every  step  of  this 
great  business,  after  the  introduction  of  the  mineral  coal,  was  attended 
with  difficulties  that  appeared  almost  insurmountable,  and  nothing  over- 
came them  but  the  patient,  untiring  industry  of  English  labour  for  twenty 
years  ;  and  many  were  the  experiments  made,  and  thousands  of  tons  of 
bad  iron  were  the  results  ;  but  experience  and  science  triumphed,  and  the 
production  in  1806,  of  258,000  tons,  was  swelled  to  the  astounding  quan 
iky  of  1,500,000  tons  in  1843. 
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This  astonishing  progress  and  developement  enabled  her  statesmen,  in 
1825,  in  consequence  of  the  maturity  of  the  manufacture,  and  its  ability  not 
only  to  sustain  the  most  formidable  competition  in  price  and  quality,  but 
to  force  her  product  into  every  comer  of  the  globe,  to  propose  a  re- 
duction of  duties,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  tradey  the  duty  was  reduced 
from  £7  ISs.  6d.  to  £l  10s.  i-the  iron  trade  being  represeuteu  in  Parliament 
by  Alderman  Thompson,  who  was  largely  interested  in  this  business,  and 
who  expressed  himself  favourable  to  the  measure.  This  was  the  certain 
and  inevitable  result  of  the  wise  policy  of  building  up  her  establishments 
by  protection,  through  which  public  confidence  was  established,  and  un- 
der its  influence  every  business  facility  which  money  dould  give,  was 
secured  ;  her  internal  navigation  was  perfected,  so  that  not  a  town  exists, 
where  any  considerable  manufacture  was  carried  out,  nor  a  mine,  where 
any  mineral  could  be  extracted,  which  does  not  communicate  by  water  or 
railroad,  with  that  point,  where  those  commodities  can  be  disposed  of 
with  the  greatest  advantage.  To  illustrate  this,  on  the  Glamorganshire 
Canal,  of  25  miles  in  length,  which  penetrates  the  coal  and  iron  districts 
of  South  Wales,  the  dividends  of  which  were  limited  to  ten  per  cent., 
so  enormous  was  the  traffic,  that  after  aflbrding  every  possible  facility  to 
trade  that  the  dimensions  of  the  work  would  admit,  reducing  the  tolLs  to 
a  minimum^  keeping  it  in  good  repair,  paying  liberal  salaries,  &c.  &c.,  yet 
periods  existed  every  year,  when  the  navigation  was  declared  free.  To 
form  some  idea  of  these  facilities,  the  Marquis  of  Bute  has  lately  expend- 
ed $1,500,000,  at  his  sole  expense,  to  improve  the  harbour  of  this  canal. 
It  is  this  kind  of  expenditure  in  roads  and  canals,  and  in  all  descriptions 
of  interior  communications,  that  has  made  this  great  nation,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  workshop  of  the  world ;  and  what  could  have  called  forth  those 
vast  means  and  resources,  but  the  admirable  consistency  with  which  she 
has  maintained  the  protective  system,  and  &om  which  her  most  splendid 
triumphs  have  resulted  ^  In  1825,  when  the  duty  on  iron  was  reduced  to 
its  present  rates,  a  great  flourish  was  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, ''  against  this  narrow,  selfish  policy"  of  opposing  the  introduc- 
tion o£b.  foreign  article j  and  stating  that  one  of  the  objects,  which  he  had 
in  view,  in  removing  those  high  prohibitory  duties,  was  to  set  other  na- 
tions an  example  of  this  liberal  policy.  This  speech  was  intended  for  the 
American  market ;  but  how  far  has  that  nation  since  carried  out  these  free 
trade  notions  and  the  practical  application  of  this  enlarged  commercial 
knowledge  ?  Twenty  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  what  has  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  lately  said  in  Parliament  ?  "  That  when  free  trade  was 
talked  of  as  existing  in  England,  it  was  an  absurdity — there  was  no  sucA 
thing  as  free  trade  in  that  country.  We  proceed  (says  he)  on  the  sys- 
tem of  protecting  our  own  manufactures  and  our  own  produce,  the  pro- 
duce of  our  labour  and  our  soil ;  of  protecting  them  for  exportation,  and 
protecting  them  for  home  consumption,  and  on  that  universal  system  of 
protection  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  free  trade."  And  these  sentiments  were 
afterwards  more  strongly  expressed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  confirmed 
by  a  most  decisive  vote  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  in  May,  1843. 

The  developement  of  her  iron  and  coal,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  conferred  upon  England  more  benefit  than  all  the  other  branches  of 
her  productive  industry  combined.  It  has  stimulated  all  the  industrial 
arts.  Of  what  benefit,  comparatively,  would  have  been  the  brilliant  in- 
ventions of  Watt,  Trevithick  and  Stephenson,  and  the  blessings  they  have 
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conferred  -upon  the  whole  human  race,  without  coal  and  iron  at  cheap 
rates  ?  The  steam  engine  would  have  been  ahnost  tnoperative  as  a  moving 
power,  for  it  is  with  the  aid  of  coal  and  iron,  that  mis  ^^  mighty  engine 
penetrates  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  opening  up  the  vast  mines,  clearing 
them  of  water,  and  snatching  from  the  earth  the  boundless  mineral  wealth 
deposited  th^e  by  nature ;  and  all  this  accomplished  within  weeks,  to 
depths  which  would  have  required  centuries  of  painful  labour."  Of  how 
many  millions  of  workmen  has  this  engine  supplied  the  place?  and 
yet  its  achievements  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  its  promises  for  the 
future.  In  En^^and  it  is  already  estimated  as  performing  the  work  of 
four  millions  of  men  ;  it  has  almost  changed  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  and 
having  triumphed  upon  the  water,  it  has  only  begun  its  practical  results 
upon  the  land.  A  system  of  railways  has  just  been  commenced,  and 
thus  we  find,  that  ^'  whether  we  choose  to  transport  ourselves  or  our 
productions  across  the  mighty  currents  of  the  ocean,  in  vessels  made  of 
wood  or  iron,  and  wafted  over  its  bosom  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  or  in 
others,  taught  by  steam  to  ^  walk  its  surface  like  a  thing  of  life,'  they 
are  still  dependent  upon  iron  ;  and  for  locomotion  on  land,  it  matters  not 
however  rude,  or  finished,  the  means  of  transit  we  avail  ourselves  of, 
we  must  still  have  iron,  iron,  iron."  This  trade  is  now  the  great  source 
of  wealth  to  England,  and  on  which  the  larger  portion  of  her  population 
is  directly  or  indirectly  concerned,  employed  or  supported — ^^  giving  the 
poor  labourer  his  daily  food,  the  rich  aristocrat  his  lordly  possessions, 
the  government  her  revenue ;"  and  the  sphere  of  demand  for  the  article 
is  every  day  widening ;  the  time  has  already  come  when  nothing  but  iron 
boats,  iron  vessels  and  iron  cars,  iron  houses,  iron  bridges  and  iron  railroad 
superstructures,  will  satisfy  the  economy  of  the  public  or  the  competition 
of  the  trade. 

In  January,  1844,  England  manu&ctured  1,578,260  tons  of  pig  metal, 
and  raised  thirty-five  millions  of  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  and  the  price  of 
bar  iron  was  reduced  to  iS5,  $25,  and  yet  this  was  the  efiect  of  ^'  this 
narrow  and  selfish  policy,"  to  increase  this  manufacture  within  fifty  years, 
firom  13,000  tons  of  pig  metal  and  600  tons  of  coal,  to  one  million  and  a  half 
of  tons  of  pig  metal  and  thirty-five  millions  of  coal,  and  to  have  reduced 
her  bar  iron  from  $116  per  ton,  to  $25,  and  her  coal,  no  doubt,  in 
the  same  proportion  ;  as  the  prodidous  make  of  this  year,  far  exceeded 
the  demand,  the  prices  were  brou^t  down  so  low  as  not  to  remunerate 
the  trade,  and  the  consequence  was,  large  and  extensive  failures,  and 
the  stoppage  of  some  of  the  best  concerns.  Every  joint  stock  com- 
pany in  the  kingdom  failed,  and  many  private  operators  of  long  standing 
and  great  wealth.  Among  these,  the  Messrs.  Harford,  Davis  &  Co.,  who 
employed  more  than  6,000  persons ;  the  Great  British  Company,  that 
had  invested  seven  millions  of  dollars ;  the  Victoria  Iron  Company,  the 
Rhyming  Company,  and  others,  so  that  home  competition  had  effected 
too  much.  To  sustain  themselves  for  some  years  before,  they  were 
obliged  to  carry  out  their  severe  and  rigid  economy  still  further,  and  to 
reduce  wages  to  the  merest  pittance — not  enough  to  provide  the  labourer 
or  workman  with  the  food  necessary  for  himself  and  family.  But  as  this 
is  the  lowest  point  of  the  wheel,  we  shall,  before  proceeding  to  consider 
our  home  trade  and  its  progress,  and  reviewing  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  it,  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost  and  consumption  of 
the  difierent  materials  and  labour  of  a  ton  of  pig  metal  and  common  bar 
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iron  in  England,  so  that  we  may,  at  the  proper  time,  institate  a  compari- 
son between  this  and  the  American  labour  and  cost  of  materials.  It  may 
also  be  useful  to  give  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  the 
same  materials  in  1800,  or  thereabouts,  in  Scotland,  that  we  may  judge 
of  what  has  been  accomplished.  To  produce  malleable  iron,  in  its 
pure  state,  with  an  abundance  of  charcosd,  was  an  easy  operation ;  but 
to  furnish  it  at  cheap  rates  was  only  the  work  of  time,  and  the  great  ad- 
vance of  chemical  science ;  and  if  we  should  examine  the  many  and 
various  processes  adopted  within  the  last  forty  years,  we  shall  be  lost  in 
admiration  at  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  how  much  this  reduction 
of  price  has  promoted  all  the  social  comforts  and  happiness  of  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

SCOTLAND. 

Quantity  of  materials  required  to  make  one  ton  of  Pig  Irony  at  Clyde  Blast  Furnace, 

JVb.  l~tn  n^l^Black  Band^{see  Mushat.) 


Tona.  cwts.  qri^  Um. 


Coals,  for  cokiDg, 8  11  2 

Do.       engine, 4  14  0 

IronBt6ne, 3  4  0 

Iron  ore 1  1 

Limestone 18  2 

Tons. 17  9  1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

8 


In  June,  182&^ 

Cold  air  and  eokn. 
Tons.  cwu.  qn.  lbs. 

Coke 3      0      3      0 

Mine,  (calcined  ironstone,)  L    15      0      0 

Limestone, 10      3.J     0 


Tons, 


6 


Engine, 


10 


In  1831— 


Coke, 

Mine, . . . . 
Limestone, 


Heated  air  and  eoke. 
Tone.  cwta.  qn.  Ib^ 

..2030 

..2030 

..       10       3       0 


Tons. 4    12 


In  1839— 


Coal, 

Mine,.. 

Limestone...... 10 


Heated  air  and  raw  coaL 
Toai.cwta.  qrs.  lbs. 

1     14       2       0 

1     15       0       0 


Coal 

Mine, 

limestone,. 


Tons, 


..3    19 

...1      8 

..1     14 

3 


3 
3 
1 
3 


Tons, 


6 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 


The  average  product  at  the  Clyde,  with  cold  air,  was  about  40  tons  per  week ;  with 
heated  air  and  coke,  about  60  tons ;  and  with  coal,  about  80  tons,  and  now,  120  tons. 

The  great  improvements  which  produced  these  results  were — 

Ist.  The  system  of  coking  under  wetted  dust. 

2d.  The  enlarged  capacity  of  the  blast  furnace,  and  the  proportionate  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air  thrown  into  it. 

3d.  The  use  of  raw  coal. 

4th.  The  introduction  of  the  use  of  the  hot  blast  in  smelting. 

IN  WALES. 

Expenses  of  making  Iron,  as  per  statement  {of  one  of  the  best  establishmenU)  of 

January  23d,  1843. 


Pig  Iron — Ironstone, 

Cinders, 

Coal,  raw, ••.. . 

Do.      Engine,  bote  and  slack, 

Limestone, 

General  charges, 

Wages  on  the  ton, 


Tou. 

..1 


.1 
1 


cwta. 

11 

12 

13 

11 
11 


qn. 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 


0  a 
0  a 
0  a 
0  a 

0  a 


a.    d. 
12  0 

6  8 

7  0 
3  4 
5  4 


•.  d. 

18  9 

4  2 

11  9 


5 
3 
6 
6 


2 
0 
0 
3 


£2  15    1 
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October  28fA,  1843. 

Tons,    cwt    qra.   lbs.       s.     d.       £  ••    d. 

Ironstooe, 2        0      0      OalOO       IOq 

Cinden, 5      0      Oa50      Old 

Coal, 1      10      0      Oa60       0»0 

Bote  and  Black, 1      11      1      0a34       052 

Limestone, , 12      2      0  a    4    8       0  2  11 

General  charges, • 0  6    0 

Wages, , 0  4    6 


X2  8  10 


Tons.    cwta.  qn.   tba       >.     d.     £  &      d. 

^'"^^^.^^.•.T.n.]^        1    10      0-55    1     8  18  I 

Coal, 1        6      10  0    6  1 

General  charges, • 0    5  0 

Wages • 0  11  0 

.£4    0    2 

Tons.    cwL    qn.  Ibo.         a.     d.     £   •.  d. 

"ISSinMShrisS^l  '        '      1    20  a  48  10    .2  12    5 

Coals, 1        9      0      0a42     06^0 

General  charges, • 0    5    0 

Wages, • 0  10    5 

£3  13  10 

CRAWSHAY  ESTABLISHMENT,  (South  Wales,)  in  1844. 

Toiu.cwt0    ■.  £  a.  d. 

Pig  Metal— Ironstone,  • 3    0  a  6  0  18  0  $4  50 

Coke, 1  15  a  8  0  14  0  3  50 

Limestone, 1    0  a  3  0    3  0  75 

Wages, 0    6  0  1  50 

Genend  charges, 0    6  0  150 

£3    7    0  «11  75 

Plate— 22i  cwt  pig  metal, $1  47 

10  cwt  coke, 4 at  8«.  1  00 

Refine, atlff.3cr.—    37i—        $2  84i 

Puddling. 

•   •.  d.  f    e. 

Common  bar  iron — 20|  cwt  plate, •«....  58 

58  cwt  coal, ;. at     5  112^ 

Wages, ate  6  1  62| 

Shingling  do. at  1  9  43 

Rou^h  rolling,*  •  •  • at  1  2  29 

CattiDg  and  weighing, at     9  18 

Mill  heaters, at  1  6  37j| 

12cwt  fuel, at5  0  75 

Roll  and  straight, at  5  6  1  37i 

Cropping  ends,  weigh  and  stack,. .....  at  1  0  25 

Wear  and  tear, at  5  0  1  25 

Labour  for  clearing  away  ashes .at  1  6  37  i—         8  60i 

«      ,  »23  19  ^3  19& 

Pound  sterling  coBBidered  Ijfi, 
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A  little  refleotion  upon  these  eirtixiiates  will  satbfy  any  intelligent  mind 
that  no  country  upon  earth  can  sorpass  that  nation  m  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  for  where  will  he  find  labour  more  productive  and  efficient,  and 
machinery  more  perfect ;  and  it  .is  all  the  wages  of  labour — step  by  step, 
giving  employment  to  every  description  of  persons.  The  coal  and  ore, 
and  limestone  and  fire  clay,  as  we  have  shown  by  the  leases  referred  to, 
are  almost  valueless.  Invention  may  co-operate  with  nature,  and  she  may 
bestow  her  gifts  with  the  most  lavish  hand,  but  we  cannot  dispense  with 
labour  ;  and  it  is  this  cheapness  of  labour  that  enables  their  manufacturers 
yet  to  procure  their  fuel  at  a  price  that  defies  the  competition  of  the  world ; 
although  worked  to  great  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  soil — say  3,000 
>  feet — ^yet  it  is  procured  at  a  less  price  than  from  our  virgin  hills.  Nothing 
can  be  more  interesting  than  the  English  coal  fields,  many  parts  of  which 
are  yet  untouched.  The  great  Welsh  coal  basin  *'  commences  at  Clydach, 
in  the  east,  with  rich  bituminous  coals,  which  give  out  clouds  of  smoke 
that  only  terminate  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Neath — ^presenting  a  change 
sradual  and  progressive,  for  twenty-five  miles,  occupied  throughout  by 
nimaces."  This  anthracite  district,  which  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles 
long,  by  six  to  eight  broad,  and  abounding  in  lime  and  iron  stone,  is  one 
of  uose  fields  almost  untouched.  Independent  of  this  cheapness  of 
labour^  is  the  admirable  system  with  which  it  is  managed.  All  the  work- 
men are  paid  upon  the  ton,  aqd  hwe  therefore  an  interest  in  the  well- 
working  of  the  furnace,  and  are  disposed  to  watch  carefully  all  its  opera- 
tions. This  eotnmunity  of  interest  secures  the  best  results,  and 'excludes 
all  drones  from  the  hive  ;  and  to  stimulate  it  further,  a  dismissal  from  one 
establishment,  excludes  the  workman  or  labourer  firom  all  others.  In  this 
comparison  of  fbrty  years  and  upwards,  how  immense  a  saving  of  the 
materials  used,  has  the  mind  of  man  brought  about !  Let  us  estimate  it 
in  one  single  establishment  in  Scotland.  The  Messrs.  Baird  &  Co.  have 
in  active  operation  twenty-two  furnaces,  producing  an  average  of  2,000 
tons  per  week  of  case  iron. 

Quantity  of  material  in  1797 — On  104,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  at  17  1-2 
per  ton,  1,820,000  tons. 

In  1839— On  104,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  at  4  1-2  per  ton  of  iron,  468,000 
tons. 

The  period  at  which  the  manufacture  of  iron  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  is  uncertain,  and  cannot  be  ascertained  from  sources  to  be 
relied  upon.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  for  our  purposes,  that  we  may  date 
it  as  early  as  1715,  as  exportations  were  made  in  1717,  and  show  that  our 
establishments  were  not  only  able  to  supply  the  home  demand,  but  to 
export,  under  duties ^  to  the  mother  country,  enough  to  excite  her  jealousy. 
In  1719  an  act  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  rolling  and  slitting  mills  ;  but  was  rejected.  The  memorials 
and  petitions  upon  this  occasion  are  curious  and  interesting.  It  was 
alleged,  that  if  the  duties  were  remitted,  English  iron  would  be  undersold 
by  the  American,  and  British  establishments,  which  were  erected  at 
great  cost  and  expense,  would  be  destroyed,  to  the  ruin  of  many  thousand 
labourers,  because  of  tne  advantages  which  the  greater  plenty  and  cheap- 
ness of  wood  would  give  to  the  American  manufacturer.  These  petitions 
led,  however,  to  the  most  animated  debates,  and  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  in  1750  forbidding  us,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  erect  any  rolling 
or  slitting  mill ;  but  removing  all  duties  upon  pig  metal.     The  pig  metal 
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exported  this  year  was  3,425  tons,  and' 390  tons  of  bar  iron,  and  we  were, 
beyond  doubt,  considered  a  formidable  rival  in  this  branch  of  business. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  the  cheapness  of  wood  and  the  high  price  of  iron  in 
England  that  stimulated  the  trade  here,  for  up  to  this  period,  as  we  have 
shown,  England  had  made  but  little  progress  in  thig-  business,  producing 
only  about  17,000  tons  of  pig  metal ;  and  it  was  not  until  1760  that  a 
water  wheel  was  erected  to  propel  the  cylinder  bellows,  and  in  1778,  after 
the  substitution  of  the  cylinder  blowing  machines  for  twenty-eight  years, 
and  Watts'  steam  engine  for  nineteen  years,  we  have  their  charcoal  fur- 
naces only  producing  an  average  product  of  546  tons  per  annum,  and 
their  mmeral  coal  and  iron  stone  lands  so  lightly  appreciated. 

It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  our  forefathers  did  introduce  into  this 
country  as  much  skill  as  prevailed  at  that  tim^  in  England,  and  being  per- 
mitted to  enjoy,  from  1760  till  1776,  the  English  market  free  of  duty,  it 
was  during  this  period  that  this  manufacture  took  such  deep  root  in  our 
country ;  for  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland, 
furnaces  were  erected  before  this  period,  that  were  blown  by  bellows  pro- 
pelled by  water  wheels,  and  producing  a  greater  annual  product.  Indeed, 
their  construction  and  size  in  1788  was  not  togicii  inferior  to  many  of  the 
charcoal  furnaces  of  the  present  day.  On  this  subject  our  information  is 
positive  and  conclusire.  It  may,  however,  be  int^esting,  in  tracing  the 
history  of  this  manufacture,  to  give  Bcme  of  the  particulars  of  these  early 
establkhments.  The  seat  of  their  first  operations,  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York,  were  in  the  south  lopuntain  ranges,  in  the  midst 
of  those  gigantic  measures  of  the  magnetic  oxides,  to  which  we  have  before 
referred.  The  Reading  furnace,  in  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  was  built 
in  1730,  and  the  Warwick  in  1736 ;  and  the  latter  stack  has  remained 
unchanged  until  the  present  day,  except  reducing  her  size  in  the  boshes 
from  nine  feet  in  diameter  to  seven  feet,  and  consequently  reducing  also 
the  make  of  iron.  This  stack  is  of  the  ordinary  size  of  those  now 
erected.  Both pf  these  furnaces  were  blown  by  the  long  wooden  bellows, 
and  yielded  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  per  week.  The  Cornwall 
furnace,  in  Lebanon  county,  Pennsylvania,  so  famous  for  having  enriched 
all  its  late  proprietors,  was  built  in  the  year  1741-2,  by  Mr.  Peter  Grubb, 
then  of  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  The  stack  was  32  feet  high,  and 
21  1-2  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  11  feet  square  at  the  top.  The  bel- 
lows were  20  feet  7  inches  long — 5  feet  10  inches  across  the  breech — 
and  1  foot  2  inches  at  the  insertion  of  the  nozzle.  It  was  blown  for  the 
first  three  years  by  Mr.  Grubb  himself,  and  then  leased,  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1745,  with  650  acres  of  land,  and  the  Hopewell  forge,  with  218 
acres  of  land,  to  twelve  persons^  for  twenty  years,  at  a  rent  of  ^150  per 
year,  or  $633  13  1-3.  They  carried  it  on  as  the  Cornwall  Company  for 
a  few  years  only^  and  assigned  their  lease  to  Jacob  Giles,  a  Quaker  gen- 
tleman of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  kept  the  works  in  active  operation  until 
the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

In  1765.  Peter  Grubb  removed  to  this  estate,  and  resided  at  the  Hope- 
well forge,  which  at  this  day  was  considered  the  most  productive 
property.  The  Cornwall  property  remained  in  the  family  of  the  Grubbs, 
until  1798,  when  Robert  Coleman  became  the  sole  owner,  and  realized 
from  it  and  his  other  establishments,  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  price  of  pig  iron  at  this  establishment  in  1780,  was  300 
pounds  of  continental  money;  in   1789,  £6  10«.,  Pennsylvania  cur- 
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rency,  $17  33  1-S;  in  1796,  iBlO  10».,  $28;  and  in  1800,  *10,.$26 

67  2-3. 

The  Hopewell  forge  property  is  still  retained  by  the  Grubb  family, 
and  Peter  Grubb,  Jr.,  in  1786,  built  the  Mount  Hope  Furnace,  which  was 
nine  feet  in  diameter  across  the  boshes,  and  yielded  from  800  to  1000 
tons  of  pig  metal  per  annum. 

The  Mount  Vernon  furnace  was  erected  in  1800,  by  Henry  B.  Grubb, 
and  produced  at  that  early  day,  from  60  to  52  tons  per  week,  of  good  pig 
metal  for  forge  purposes,  and  made  a  continuous  blast  without  Mowing 
out  of  twenty-eight  hundred  tons  of  pig  metal.  The  rates  of  wages 
were  less  then,  than  at  the  present  day,  averaging  about  ^ye  pounds  of 
Pennsylvania  currency,  or  $13  66  2-3  per  month — ^boarding  included. 

On  the  Sterling  estate  in  Orange  county,  New  York,  a  furnace  was 
built  in  1751,  and  is  said  to  hare  produced  annually  1500  tons  of  pig 
metal,  which  was  worked  up,  upon  the  same  estate,  into  bar  iron.  The 
great  iron  chain  that  crossed  the  Hudson  river,  during  our  Revolutionary 
war  each  link  of  which  weighed  140  pounds,  was  made  there.  Some 
of  those  links  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  pro- 
perty passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Townsend  family,  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  is  still  owned  by  them.  Mr.  William  Townsend,  who 
erected  one  of  the  f\irnaces  upon  this  property,  in  1777,  is  still  alive,  and 
able  to  give  all  the  details  of  their  early  operation. 

The  books  of  the  Hopewell  forge  have  been  carefully  preserved  from 
1765  and  they  exhibit,  we  understand,  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  business,  and  in  economy  of  fuel  and  yield  of  iron,  will  compare  with 
the  results  of  the  same  establishment  at  the  present  day.  'The -iron 
masters  of  that  period,  were,  no  doubt,  well  taught  in  the  practical  working 
of  their  furnaces — devoting  their  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  business, 
and  without  much  knowledge  of  chemistry,  were  able  to  bring  about  the 
best  results,  where  they  possessed  good  ores.  This  is  evident  from  th^ 
price  of  pig  metal,  which  in  1789,  was  only  $17  25  per  ton.  Their  labour 
and  wood  were  very  cheap — ^the  latter  was  so  abundant,  that  it  was 
procured  in  many  cases  for  a  nominal  sum,  from  the  necessity  of  clearing 
out  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  from  the  entire  history  of  that  period,  that  our 
people  displayed  very  early,  a  great  aptitude,  taste  and  fitness,  for  manu- 
fecturing  industry  of  all  kinds,  and  this  awakened  great  jealousy  upon  the 
part  of  the  mother  country.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  in  his  discourse  on  Trade^ 
written  about  the  year  1660,  expresses  this  feeling  very  strongly,  but 
passes  a  noble  eulogy  upon  the  good  people  of  New  England;  and 
although  it  was  then  prophecy,  time  has  more  than  realized  it,  as  the  rich 
rewards  of  their  virtue  and  industry,  "  I  am  now  to  write  (says  he)  of 
a  people  whose  frugality,  temperance  and  industry,  and  the  happiness 
of  whose  laws  and  institutions,  promise  to  them  long  life,  with  a  won- 
derful increase  of  people,  riches  and  power  ;  and  although  no  one  ought 
to  envy  that  virtue  and  wisdom  in  others,  which  they  themselves  cannot, 
or  will  not  practise,  but  rather  to  commend  and  admire  it  ;  yet  I  think, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen*  primarily^  to  respect  the  welfare  of 
his  native  country  ^ 

•  Contrast  this  noble  and  patriotic  ftentiment  with  the  language  lately  used  by  the 
Hon  O  McDoffie,  U.  S.  Senator,  in  a  letter  to  the  British  Free  Tpailers  .  "  As  a  re- 
ttwintative  (says  he,)  of  the  exporting  interest  of  these  SUtes,  I  habUually  look  upon 
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Owing,  however,  to  the  distraction  and  embarrassment  occasioned 
after  1776,  by  onr  revolationary  war,  and  the  sufferings  which  grew  out 
of  it,  neither  innovation  or  improvement  could  have  l^en  looked  for  for 
many  years  ;  for  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  distress  and  depression 
(hat  was  felt  in  all  kinds  of  business  was  unparalleled— our  arduous  struggle 
had  left  us  nothing  but  our  indomitable  spirit.  Our  commerce  was  oe- 
stroyed,  our  specie  drained,  our  trade  annihilated,  and  the  countiy 
overwhelmed  with  worthless  money  and  a  heavy  debt ;  which  money,  so 
dearly  earned,  was  exchanged  at  the  rate  of  5  and  6000  dollars  for  a  ton 
of  bur  iron,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  been  made  a  legal  tender,  and  in 
case  of  refusal,  a  forfeiture  of  debt.  These  sufferings  had,  however,  the 
effect  of  giving  us,  what  was  much  more  important  than  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  iron  business,  a  National  GfovemmerU ;  and  the  second  act  of  the 
new  €k>ngress,  passed  almost  unanimously,  was  an  act  for  the  protection 
of  Amencan  manufiu^tures ;  but  unfortunate^,  the  protection  extended 
was  totally  insufficient  for  such  a  business  as  the  iron  trade — ^requirii^ 
large  and  permanent  investments  of  money,  and  having  to  contend 
agamst  a  jealous  and  powerful  nation.  If  it  had  been  fostered  and  sustained 
from  that  day  to  this,  by  the  same  patriotic  protection  which  prevailed  in 
England,  we  would  not  now  have  required  the  aid  of  government.  For  it 
will  be  recollected  that  durina;  this  period  the  English  duties  averaged 
about  $27  per  ton,  being  mgher  than  that  whjch  now  so  efiecto- 
ally  protects  this  same  branch  of  domestic  industry,  whilst  our  duties 
did  not  ejfceed  fifteen  per  cent.  It  might  have  so  happened  that  W0 
should  not  only  have  been  able  to  have  supplied  our  own  wants,  but  to 
have  ealled  forth  again  memorials  from  the  citizens  of  England  for  the 
protection  of  their  trade.  It  was,  however,  not  the  iron  from  England,  but 
that  from  Russia  and  Sweden,  that  so  materially  affected  and  retarded  this 
business,  and  prevented  the  employment  of  American  capital.  The 
English  iron  being  made  from  pit  coal,  was,  in  the  infancy  of  the  mano- 
fiictore,  of  very  inferiour  quality,  and  inapplicable  to  most  of  the  purpose* 
for  which  our  iron  was  wanted  ;  although  it  is  now  used  (as  we  have 
before  stated)  for  all  the  finer  purposes — ^iron  ware  of  every  description, 
and  the  best  tin  plates. 

It  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  remark  and  consideration,  that  although 
Ei^land,  protected  in  her  home  market  by  an  average  duty  of  $27  per 
ton,  and  the  use  of  mineral  coal  for  half  a  century,  the  concentration  of 
her  capital  in  this  branch  of  industry,  and  the  perfection  of  all  the  improve- 
ments and  labour-saving  machines  of  that  day,  yet  iron  was  not  ftirnished 
to  this  country  during  that  long  period  at  less  than  $105  per  ton  ;  con- 
clusively showing  that  we  derived  no  benefit  from  our  light  duty,  because 
the  foreign  manufacturer  having  the  entire  control  of  the  market,  exacted 
his  own  terms,  and  these  terms  were  so  reflated  and  adjusted,  as  that  the 
price  of  iron  should  hold  forth  no  strong  mducements  for  the  investment 
of  American  capital.  For  we  find  them  watching  us  with  a  vigilant  eye, 
and  stating  in  their  memorials,  *^  that  our  labour,  of  all  kinds,  was  much 

the  prosperity  of  Manchester  with  as  much  interest  and  gratification,  as  I  do  upoB^ 
that  of  Charleston  or  New  York,  and  much  more  than  I  do  upon  that  of  Boston^ 
which  I  am  constrained  to  regard  as  the  fruits  of  an  unjust  and  oppressive  sjstem  ol 
Ic^ized  plunder,  which  confiscates  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  annual  income  of  tha 
cotton  planters,  to  sustain  a  mercenary  moneyed  aristocracy  of  pampered  and  bloated 
BoaofMlists." 
VOL.  I. — wo.  2  IS 
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dearer  than  in  England,  and  the  interest  of  money  higher^  which 
would  always  give  a  great  advantage  to  the  British  manufacturer,  and 
consequently,  that  no  man.  to  bring  their  manufacture  into  that  perfection 
in  that  country,  (America,)  will  employ  his  money^in  this  branch  of  trade, 
by  which  he  cannot  gain  considerably  more  per  cent,  than  is  expected  in 
Kngland,  where  the  interest  is  so  low  and  profit  so  moderate."  The 
prices  were  as  follows,  from  1793  to  1812 : 

From  1793  to    j    ^ ^0  to  »95  per  ton. 

to     1600  100tol05      '< 

1801  , 100tol20      " 

1807  notour)     " 

1810  115tol20      " 

1811-12         •'    to    ««       " 

These  prices  were  sufficiently  high  to  have  built  up  this  manufacture, 
if  they  could  have  been  relied  upon  by  our  people ;  but  what  protection 
had  they  against  the  surplus  product  of  that  country  ?  for  the  moment 
our  capital  began  to  be  invested  in  it,  prices  would  have  been  reduced 
without  any  sensible  change  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Although  our  information  in  relation  to  this  period,  from  1783  to  IBIO, 
is  very  imperfect  and  limited,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  tkink  that  the  trade 
kept  pace  with  the  consumption  of  the  country.  For  in  1790,  Secretaiy 
Hamilton  remarked,  that  the  manufacture  of  iron  had  grown  with  sur* 
prising  rapidity  ;  and  we  find  from  tables  and  documents,  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Congress,  in  1806,  that  during  the  yeara 
1802,  1803,  1804,  we  imported  only  a  small  quantity  of  nails  and  spikes, 
^d  exported  largely  of  castings  and  manufactured  articles,  and  this  ex- 
portation continued  down  to  1807.  This  information  being  furnished 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  our  trade  would  be  aifected  by  non- 
intercourse  with  England,  may  be  relied  on. 

It  is  a  branch  of  business  in  which  the  progress  at  all  times  ought  to  be 
slow  and  gradual,  requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  experience,  and 
much  outlay  of  money.  Furnaces  and  forges,  and  rolling  mills,  are  not 
only  to  be  built,  but  to  be  worked  profitably ;  and  correct  and  accurate 
laiowledge  is  only  the  result  of  time  and  experience ;  it  does  not  come  by 
inspiration  or  absorption. 

in  1810  the  government  made  an  effort  to  obtain  accurate  information 
through  their  marshals,  and  although  the  returns,  in  some  respects,  are 
very  irregular  and  deficient,  yet  we  have  some  data  by  which  we  can  es- 
timate the  progress  of  this  business.  By  this  return  we  had  153  furnaces, 
producing  53,908  tons  of  pig  metal ;  and  330  forges,  manufacturing  27,057 
tons  of  bar  iron;  trip  hammers,  316  ;  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  34,  re- 
quiring 6y500  tons  of  iron  and  410  naileries,  making  15,727,914  pounds  of 
nails ;  and  the  value  of  all  the  different  fabrications  of  iron,  estimated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  $14,364,526.  With  this  progress 
the  country  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  when  we  recollect  that  we 
had  only  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  to  protect  us  against  the  product  of 
the  Old  World  and  their  accumulated  capital  and  industry. 

Up  to  thi»  period  the  iron  was  manufactured  exclusively  from  charcoal 
— from  the  smelting  of  the  ores  in  the  blast  fiirnace  to  the  finished  bar  in 
the  forge  fire ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  period  at  which  it  may  be  interesting 
to  stop  and  inquire,  in  a  general  way,  its  cost  of  production,  and  the  modes 
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by  which  it  was  manufactured,  for  it  is  not  our  purpose,  at  this  time,  to 
give  more  than  a  general  account  of  the  working  of  the  furnaces,  &c., 
reserving  the  minute  details  of  the  difierent  processes  of  iron  making — 
the  mining  of  coal  and  the  ores,  and  their  character,  for  a  future  com- 
municatfon.     They  were  as  follows,  yiz : 

1st.  The  production  of  pig  metal  from  the  ore,  by  smelting  in  the  blast 
furnace. 

2d.  The  conversion  of  pig  metal  into  a  malleable  state,  by  the  forge 
fire  and  hammer. 

dd.  The  production  of  malleable  iron  direct  firom  the  ore,  by  the  process 
called  **  blooming." 

The  furnaces  up  to  this  time  were  blown  by  wooden  and  leather  bellows, 
and  the  cold  blast,  and  one  tuyere,  and  their  working  profitably  was 
CTeatly  influenced  by  the  skill  ana  experience  of  the  founder;  with 
3ie  greatest  skill  and  every  precaution,  the  yield  still  depended  much 
upon  the  blast,  and  as  this  was  invariably  produced  by  water  power, 
which  was  often  very  irregular  and  weak,  and  in  dry  seasons  incapable 
of  furnishing  the  necessary  power,  it  accounts  for  the  small  avercufe 
annual  product  of  the  furnaces  of  that  day.  But  the  average  of  the 
best  furnaces  was  from  20  to  25  tons  per  week,  and  it  is  from  this 
make  that  we  shall  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  cost  and  consumption  of 
the  difierent  materials,  and  the  labour  per  ton  of  iron,  without  entering 
too  much  into  detail.  The  ores  used  were  mainly  the  hematites  and 
magnetic  ores. 

Materials.                                                Quantitiai.  Cost. 

Charcoal 240  bs.  at  3  cents $7  20 

Ore 3tonsat$2 6  01) 

Limestone '..  30 

Labour 4  CXi 

Incidental — wear  and  tear,  &c 2  50 

Capital,  estimated  upon  an  investment  of  $50,000  for  real 
estate,  business,  &c.,  and  on  a  production  of  800  tons  to 

the  furnace  per  annum. . .  •• 3  75 


$23  75 
Profit  for  deterioration  of  estate,  &c 5  00 


$2S  75 


We  consider  this  product,  from  800  tp  1000  tons,  the  very  best 
limit  as  regards  the  economy  of  the  fuel ;  for  charcoal  will  not  bear  a 
strong  or  heavy  blast  without  injuring  greatly  the  operations  of  the  ftir- 
nace.  This  experiment  has  been  fully  tested,  and  therefore  the  only  good 
efiect  of  sufficient  water  and  blast  power,  was  to  obtain  furnaces  of  larger 
dimensions,  and  by  building  them  high,  sufficient  time  was  allowed  for 
the  ores  to  deoxydise  and  carbonise,  before  they  were  subjected  to  the 
efiect  of  the  blast ;  and  this,  we  think,  might  be  carried  much  further  thaa 
is  yet  done,  with  the  best  results.  Why  not  increase  these  furnaces  to 
12  and  14  feet  across  the  boshes,  and  by  the  increase  yield  reduce  the 
cost  of  manufacture..  If  an  anthracite  or  bituminous  furnace,  18  feet  in 
diameter  in  tho  boshes,  and  40  feet  high,  can  be  worked  and  managed,  to 
much  greater  profit  than  one  of  nine  feet^  why  not  a  charcoal  furnace  ? 
Some  energy  and  efibrt  may  be  necessary  in  procuring  and  pi^paring  the 
necessary  materials,  but  this  requires  only  labour. 

This  metal  was  then  sold  to  forges  located  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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fiuiMces ;  for  few  were  wealthy  enough  to  cany  it  throughout  the  entiie 
process,  and  transported  to  them  at  a  cost  varying  from  $3  50  to  ^ 
per  ton,  and  there  converted  into  bar  iron,  without  refining.  In  this  pro- 
eess  there  was  a  great  waste,  both  of  iron  and  stock,  but  when  worked 
with  skill  and  heavy  hammers,  the  article  produced  was  of  very  superiour 
quality,  and  commanded  the  highest  prices  ;  for  in  the  use  of  charcoal, 
we  have  the  unalloyed  carbon.  This  principle  is  presented  to  the  metal, 
fifee  from  all  combination  of  clay,  lime,  sand,  and  sulphur.  We  shall 
therefore  assume  the  pig  metal  as  costing  to  the  forges  $34  50,  and  pro- 
«eed  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  conversion  mto  bar  iron  : 


Matartafa.  Qi 

PigMeUl 30  cwtat#84iy0 $51  75 

Charcoal 375  bs.  at  3  cents 11  25 

Labour 13  35 

Incidental  expenaes •  • • •      3  50 

Intereat  on  capital— aay  $15,000,  and  producing  300  tona  of 

bar 4  SO 


$83  35 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  great  expense  of  making  iron  at  that  time, 
arose  not  only  from  the  expense  of  cutting,  charring  and  hauling  wood, 
and  transporting  the  same  to  the  furnace,  but  afterwards  the  crude  iron  to 
the  forge,  and  from  the  forge  to  the  roiling  mill,  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
&cturing  into  merchant  Imr,  and  then  again  to  the  slitting  and  nailing 
fiMstory  ;  and  all  these  establishments  were  many  miles  distant  from  each 
other ;  and  after  this  handling  and  transportation,  carried  at  an  enormous 
cost,  in  many  cases,  to  the  Atlantic  market. 

■  The  cost  of  transportation  to  the  Atlantic  market  of  this  malleable  iron, 
nails,  &c.,  by  land  and  water,  averaged  at  least  ten  dollars  per  ton,  and  it 
conmianded  in  that  market  about  $110  per  ton.  There  was  not  much 
economy  practised  in  these  different  processes,  except  in  some  few  estab- 
lishments. The  charcoal  was  universally  produced  by  the  system  of  open 
pits  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  when  the  wind  was  high  and  the 
nights  stormy,  which  is  frequent  in  our  climate,  much  of  the  wood  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  under  the  best  colliers  and  workmen,  and  it  was  seldom 
that  more  than  25  bushels  per  cord  were  produced. 

The  ores  abo  were  mined  without  any  mining  knowledge,  and  thrtywn 
into  the  fumacea  without  any  science.  No  analysis  whatever  was  made 
of  the  different  materials— ore  was  ore,  and  limestone  was  limestone,  and 
considered  alike,  good  and  bad,  and  worked  by  the  same  process,  and  oq» 
half  of  the  iron  masters  were  entirely  ignorant  of  their  qualities.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  has  ever  been,  as  Mushat  says,  '^  a  constant  conflict 
between  the  practical  worker  and  the  chemist " — the  fo^ner  despising  the 
science  of  the  latter,  and  the  latter  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  former. 
The  artisan  and  the  man  of  science  should  mutually  ioform  each  other ; 
principles  will  then,  and  not  until  then,  acquire  consistency  and  correct- 
ness, and  their  value  will  be  established  on  the  surest  foundation. 

The  Blast  Blooming  Process. 

This  process  consists  in  removing  the  oxygen  from  the  iTcher  or  metal* 
lie  ores,  and  in  giving  us,  by  the  first  process,  malleable  iron.  Our  best 
magnetic,  or  primitive  ores,  contain  the  metal  combined  only  with  oxygen, 
and  are  per  and  proto-oxides  of  iron ;    if  that  oxygen  is  separated^ 


maUeable  iron  will  be  the  remilt,  in  a  pure  and  doctile  state.  This  is 
elfected  throu^  the  superiour  affinity  of  oxjgen  for  carbon  in  preference 
to  iron.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  was  the  first  process  or  mode 
known  to  man  ;  it  was  made  at  first  in  a  kind  of  kearthy  similar  to  the 
Catalan  forge.  This  method,  improyed  upon,  was  introduced  at  a  very 
early  day  into  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and  the  primitive  ores  of 
those  States  worked  very  extensively  and  profitably.  It  was,  however, 
confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  these  ores,  and  could  oidy 
theft  be  profitable  where  wood  was  very  cheap.  Each  forge  consisted 
of  a  haimner  and  two  fires,  and  each  fire  produced  about  thirty-five  tons 
per  annum — ^working  during  the  day.  The  cost  ci  manufiicture  was 
as  follows : 

^^^^  lUtoridt.  aiMBUliMk  Cott.  . 

Charcoal 600  bs.  at  d  cento 930  00 

Ore 3too8at$4  per  ton 13  00 

Charcoal  for  bar  iron 200bt.  atScto 10  00 

Wagef 16  SO 

Tranffportation  to  New  York  market 3  75 

#73  35 
without  any  charge  for  capital  or  incidentals. 

The  hot  blast,  since  its  introduction  into  these  bloomeries,  has  reduced 
the  quantity  of  fuel  one  half. 

From  1810  to  1812,  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  the  country  was  too 
lucratively  employed  in  commerce  to  be  much  attracted  to  this  business, 
and  until  the  double  war  duties  of  1812,  and  the  necessities  of  the  coun- 
try for  this  indispensable  article,  advanced  prices  to  the  most  enormous 
rates,  we  had  not  much  increase  of  the  make ;  but  this  necessity  brought 
into  existence  large  and  extensive  establishments  that  enriched  thousands 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  but  unfortunately  taught  the  nation 
no  wisdom.  For  no  sooner  was  that  war  ended  and  peace  and  tran- 
quillity restored,  than  this  trade  was  again  the  victim  of  the  free  trade  doc* 
trines  and  policy — and  that  at  a  Hmej  when  the  trade  required  more  than 
at  any  time  previously,  a  protection  against  the  superiour  capital  and 
cheapness  of  the  labour  of  foreign  countries,  which  now  being  released 
from  their  wars,  would  of  necessity  be  devoted  to  trade.  The  ports  were, 
however,  again  opened,  and  the  duties  on  hammered  iron  reduced,4)y  the 
bBl  of  1816,  to  nine  dollars  per  ton ;  this  ruined  most  of  the  manuilso- 
turers  of  iron,  and  they  were  ci^pelled  to  abandon  their  works. 

It  was  on  this  memorable  occasion,  and  with  our  dear-bought  expe* 
rience  of  the  past,  fresh  upon  his  mind,  that  our  distinguished  statesman^ 
John  G.  Calhoun,  declared  in  his  speech  of  April,  181&-— '^  That  no  coun- 
try ouf  ht  to  be  dependent  on  another  for  its  means  of  defence ;  at  least 
on  musket  and  bayonet ;  our  cannon  and  ball  ought  to  be  of  domestic  manu- 
ftcture.     ......     When  our  manufiictures  are  grown  to  a  cei^ 

tain  perfection,  which  they  soon  will,  under  the  fostering  care  of  governs 
wieniy  we  will  no  longer  experience  these  evils.  The  farmer  will  find  a 
ready  market  for  his  surplus  produce,  and  what  is  almost  of  equal  con- 
sequence, a  certain  and  cheap  supplv  for  all  his  wants.  His  prosperity 
will  difiuse  itself  to  every  class  in  the  community,  and  instead  of  thai 
laKuor  of  industry  and  individual  distress,  now  incident  to  a  state  of  war 
and  suspended  commerce,  the  wealth  and  vigour  of  the  community  wiU 
BOC  be  materially  impaired.    The  arm  of  government  will  be  nerved« 
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Mtmufactures  produce  an  hUereet  ^rictly  AmericeaHj 

ae  much  as  agricultmre.  In  this  they  have  the  decided  advantage  of 
commerce  or  navigation;  and  the  country  will  derive  from  it  much  advan- 
tage. Again,  it!  is  calculated  to  bind  together  more  closely  our  wide- 
spread Republic.  It  will  greatly  increase  our  national  dependence  and 
intercoume,  and  will,  as  a  necessary  consequence^  excite  an  increased 
attention  to  internal  improvement — a  subject  every  way  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  ultinmte  attainment  of  national  strength  and  the  per- 
fection of  our  political  institutions." 

Thus  deserted  again  by  their  government,  and  denied  that  protection 
which  could  alone  sustain  them  against  the  vast  accumulations  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  entire  world,  it  is  only  strange  that  the  trade  was  not 
annihilated — ^the  indomitable  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  American  en- 
terprise subdued,  and  all  confidence  in  the  government  lost.  But  fortu- 
nately for  the  nation,  being  obliged  to  resort  to  England  for  all  our  sup- 
plies, the  drain  of  the  precious  metals  were  such,  as  soon  to  involve  our 
currency  in  confusion,  and  which  obliged  us,  in  1818,  to  rive  further  pro- 
tection to  this  industry.  By  the  act  of  April  20, 1818,  the  duty  on  ham- 
mered iron  was  raised  to  $15  per  ton — ^pig  iron  $10,  and  rolled  iron  $30 — 
this  partially  revived  the  trade,  and  many  who  had  stopped  resumed  their 
operations. 

Duty. 

Id  1816,  iron  commanded,  from  $110  to  $120  00 $9  00 

1817,     •«  **  "  90to     100  00 9  GO 

1820**^^^1  "  "  ^^^    ^^  ^     J.......  15  00 

JwipartationM. 

1818, • 13,931  tons  hammered  iron. 

1819, 16,160    ««  "  " 

1820, 19,531     ««  •«  «« 

Actual  decline  of  price,  with  increased  duty,  and  yet  larger  importations. 
But  this  decline  of  price  was  not  the  only  good  effect  of  this  protection 
and  duty,  for  it  stimulated  at  once  the  skill  and  industry  of  our  western 
people,  who  were  induced  by  this  protection  to  embark  their  money  in 
the  trade.  During  the  years  from  1816  to  1818,  bar  iron  sold  at  Pitts- 
burg and  Cincinnati,  from  $200  to  $220  per  ton ;  boiler  iron,  $35<)  per 
ton  'j  sheet  iron,  $18  per  cwt. ;  hoop  iron,  $250  per  ton ;  and  yet  no  efforts 
were  made,  worthy  of  notice,  to  manufacture  this  article,  so  indispensa- 
ble to  a  new  country,  until  after  the  bill  of  1818. 

In  1824,  the  duty  on  hammered  iron  was  raised  to  $18  per  ton,  and  in 
1820,  to  $22  40 ;  pig  iron,  $12  50,  and  rolled,  $37.  This  increased 
duty,  like  that  of  1818,  did  not  advance  its  prices,  so  that  the  consumer 
of  iron,  in  1828,  under  the  duty  of  $22  40,  procured  his  iron  for  a  less 
•jpnice  than  he  did  when  that  duty  was  $9  per  ton,  and  realized,  to  the 
Treasury,  the  increased  duty  at  the  expense  of  the  Jbreign  manufacturer. 

HunmerMl  Iron. 
CincinofttL  Importations. 

Price  from  1825  to  1829,  $100  00 f  135  00  10*9120  00 1828,. .  33,155  tOBf. 

1830, 90  00 llOOOto    105  00 1829, .  .29,202  tons. 

1831 75  00 110  1830,..  30,973  tons. 

And  this  competition  sprung  up  because  our  owp  production  conld  be 
estimated  and  arrived  at  with  some  accuracy ;  but  that  of  foreign  coon- 
tries  cannot  be.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  close  of  1843,  andJoB- 
iiory,  1844,'  iron  commanded  only  £b  in  England,  and  is  now 
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freely  at  i612,  and  that  her  far-sighted  iron  masters  offered  at  the  session 
of  Congress  of  1844,  to  supply  us,  for  years  to  come,  with  railway  iron 
at  less  than  £>b^  and  at  that  price  per  ton.  Sir  John  Guest  contracted  with 
the  Russian  government,  for  the  iron  necessary  for  the  magnificent  rail- 
way now  being  constructed  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  of  400  miles  ; 
and  we  were  urged  by  even  the  friends  of  protection j  to  become  again  de- 
pendent upon  a  foreign  country  for  this  article,  which  now  forms  one  of 
the  principal  items  of  consumption,  and  by  means  of  it  to  degrade  our- 
selves still  frirther  in  forei^  estimation  as  an  independent  country. 

It  is  this  fluctuating  price  of  iron  in  England,  from  over-production, 
that  requires  upon  our  part,  such  heavy  duties^  for  although  iron  was  at 
the  lowest  figure ;  yet  it  was  not  lower  than  in  1832 — twelve  years  before, 
and  this  fluctuation  takes  place  without  any  sensible  change  in  the  cost 
of  production.  In  July^  1824,  iron  conunanded  in  England,  jS9  \bs. ; 
September,  £\0 ;  October  4th,  jSl  1 ;  October  23d,  £13  ;  February,  £\b ; 
and  ofteuy  as  recently y  advancing  £2  per  month.  Suppose  our  countiy 
entirely  dependent  for  our  supplies,  and  what  would  be  the  result,  where 
the  speculation  of  a  few  capitalists  is  able  to  control  the  market  and  mo- 
nopolize all  the  stocks. 

Up  to  this  period  (1S19) — ^we  may  still  say,  that  iron  was  manu&c- 
tured  from  charcoal ;  but  a  great  advancement  had  been  made  in  the 
trade,  by  reserving  the  charcoal  fof  the  blast  furnace  and  roUing  the  iron 
fix>m  the  bloom,  with  bituminous  coal,  into  boiler  plate,  sheet  iron,  hoops, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. — all  the  variety  of  the  higher  descriptions  of  iron.  This 
delicate  process  of  puddling  was  not  introduced  for  sometime  afterwards, 
which  requires  more  judgment  and  experience  than  any  other  in  the  iron 
trade,  and  was  not  so  slowly  introduced  into  this  country  as  has  been 
generally  supposed.  It  was  an  invention,  as  we  have  shown,  of  1784, 
by  Mr.  Cort,  of  Gosport,  and  thoroughly  and  profitably  carried  out  in 
England  at  tfie  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

But  we  were  not  prepared  for  its  adoption  in  this  country,  for  we 
most  recollect  that  our  internal  navigation  and  improvements  did  not 
enable  us  to  reach  any  of  the  mineral  districts  until  after  that  period. 
That  although  oar  mineral  wealth  exceeded  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
globe,  yet  it  was  entirely  undeveloped — ^all  those  rich  deposites,  unlike 
S^ose  of  England,  lay  far  in  the  interiour ;  and  if  this  process  had  been 
thoroughly  understood,  iron  could  not  have  been  manufactured  upon  the 
Atlantic  border  at  lower  rates  than  that  furnished  by  charcoal  ;  all  the' 
great  internal  improvements  were  commenced  after  this.  The  Lehigh 
navigation,  which  was  the  first  that  penetrated  the  coal  region,  was  not 
completed  till  1820,  in  which  year  the  company  mined  anddelivered  365 
tons  in  Philadelphia,  and  sold  it  for  $8  40  per  ton,  and  this  price  con- 
tinued till  1824,  when  it  was  reduced  to  $7  33  per  ton.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  trade  Upon  the  Schuylkill  Canal  may  be  dated  in  1825. 
From  1816  to  1823,  inclusive,  (during  which  time  the  duty  on  coal  was 
$1  80  per  ton,)  the  average  price  of  foreign  coal  on  the  Atlantic  border, 
was  about  $11  per  ton.  In  1821  the  average  price  of  coal  was  $14 
per  ton  ;  from  1824  to  1834,  the  average  price  was  $10  per  ton.  It 
was  therefore  necessary,  before  we  could  adopt  many  of  the  English  im- 
provements, with  advantage,  that  our  canals  and  railways  should  be 
Constructed,  to  extend  to  the  manufacturer  the  facilities  of  transportation ; 
and  how  rapid  has  been  our  progress  since  that  day  !  no  country  on  earth 
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can  produce  any  thing  in  physical  effi>rt8|  within  the  same  time,  to  com- 
pare with  it. 

This  process  of  puddling,  after  its  introduction,  gare  a  great  impetus  to 
the  business,  and  Pittsburg,  which  was  located  in  the  midst  of  the  best 
bituminous  coal,  soon  rendered  the  western  world  independent  of  foreign 
markets,  and  became,  from  the  skill  of  her  manu&cturers,  the  industry 
and  enterprise  of  her  inhabitants,  the  Birmingham  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  a  few  years  reduced  the  price  of  iron  one  half,  to  the  consumer  of 
that  region,  notwithstanding  they  had  to  transport  their  bloomi  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  firom  me  centre  of  Pennsylvania  across  the  lofty 
Alleghanies.  Under  this  protection  (bill  of  1828)  the  trade  flourished 
iapi£y,  and  increased  at  a  rate  of  nearly  twenty*five  per  cent,  annually. 

The  make  of  1838  was 130,881  tons. 

••         1820    •• 14^,870     •« 

«<         1830    •'  191^36     ** 

And  in  1832,  we  were  manufacturing  about  200,000  tons  of  pig  metal^ 
and  ranked  Hcand  in  this  manufacture  upon  the  list  of  nations — Shaving 
outstripped  Sweden  and  Russia,  France  and  Austria,  and  Prussia. 

In  1830,  the  make  of  France  was 150,000  tons. 

•*  ''        Russia,    •<     167,500  Villes. 

•<  "         Sweden,  «S     150,000  Karsten. 

••  •«         Austria,"     100,000     «* 

•«  •*         Prassia,  •<    80,000  Virlet. 

Indeed,  the  progress  of  the  country  firom  1824  to  1833,  was  un 
rivalled,  and  gave  us  every  assurance  that  this  increase  would  be  |hpo- 
gressive,  until  not  only  the  domestic  market  should  be  supplied,  but  a 
surplus  remain  for  exportation  ;  but  all  this  was  to  avail  us  nothing,  and 
lo  be  again  invaded  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  free  trade  destructionist — 
notwithstanding  the  experience  of  the  country,  and  the  briUiant  results 
under  this  tariff,  yet  the  extreme  dissatisfiiction  of  one  single  State,  by 
threats  of  disunion  and  nullification,  forced  the  enactment  by  Congress  of 
the  Compromise  Act  of  1832  ;  and  every  thing  was  sacrificed  to  the  spe- 
culative theories  of  the  day,  and  this  was  done  at  a  time^  when  the  ex- 
tension of  this  trade  and  the  improvement,  economy  and  skill  introduced 
into  the  business,  had  reduced  tne  price  of  iron  to  a  lower  point  than  it 
had  ever  reached  in  the  history  of  the  country — $75  per  ton  for  bar 
iron  of  the  best  ouality. 

By  this  act  the  duty  on  English  ban  was  gradually  reduced  from 
#30  per  ton  in  1832,  to— 

Bar  iron.  Pig  Vietal.  Railwaj  iron. 

In    1834 937  00 «9  50  Free  of  duty. 

"      1836 24  00 0  00 

«*      1838 2100... 8  50 

"     1840 18  00 8  00 

And  in  July  \ 

and  August,  5  1842 7  50 4  60 

And  as  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  experimental  system,  which 
was  carried  out  in  such  rapid  and  fearful  succession,  let  us  examine  how 
far  it  realized  for  the  consumers,  !aw  prices^  to  say  nothing  of  its  eflect 
upon  the  working  classes  of  society — ^the  great  mass  of  the  community^ 
and  whose  interests  form  the  basis  of  all  our  prosperity. 
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: —  «  ■.  A  *  *  ^ 

In  183*3  bar  iron  told  in  England  fur.  •  .5    0  0  railway  iron,  0  15  0 

lasd      •«      6  0  0       ••        7  10  0 

1834  •«  6  10  0  •<  8    00 

1835  •«  5  15  0  «*  8    05 

1836  **  10    0  0  «<  1115  0 

1837  **  8  15  0  <•  10    0  0 

1838  •<  8  15  0  «  10  10  0 

1839  '2  -9    0  0  «  10  10  0 

1840  •<  8    0  0  ««  9  12  6 

1841  •<  : 6  10  0  **  8    00 

Thus  teaching  the  countiy  agaiiii  that  the  only  effect  of  low  duties 
wasy  to  prostrate  our  trade,  enrich  the  foreign  manvtfacturer  and  labourei, 
and  bring  their  establishments  into  the  highest  perfection  and  improTO- 
ment,  and  without  cheapening  the  coff  to  us.  Could  anj  other  result  be 
expected  ?  Give  the  Englisn  iron  masters  the  monopoly,  and  is  it  not 
human  nature,  that  they  should  endeavour,  by  combination,  to  reap  the 
harvest  while  the  sun  shines  ?  This  combination  and  control  over  prices 
with  them,  is  readily  effected,  for  they  have  their  stated  quarterly  meet- 
ings of  the  trade,  in  which  not  only  the  prices  of  iron  are  regulated,  but 
the  wages  of  the  men,  and  the  reduction  of  the  make  of  their  furnaces, 
and  so  absolute  is  this  control,  that  every  manufacturer  must  be  governed 
by  it.  Can  any  intelligent  mind  believe  that  the  great,  advance  of  the 
price  of  railway  iron  from  1830,  oiMQ  15t.,  in  the  i^^cy  of  the  trade,  to 
£>12  10s.,  in  1836,  was  any  thing  else  than  the  result  of  Uiis  control  over 
prices  ?  because  during  that  period,  the  iron  business  had  greatly  extended, 
and  an  immense  amount  ot  capital  been  embarked  in  it. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived,  that  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  iMa  caunUri^ 
did  this  trade  receive  the  cordial,  efficient,  and  uniform  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  has  been  the  constant  sport  of  legislative  change  and  experi- 
ment, and  at  each  successive  change,  they  are  asked,why  their  furnaces,  roll- 
ing mills  and  foundries,  do  not  inunediately  meet  the  wants  and  demands  of 
the  country,  as  if  they  could  divert  their  industry,  and  adapt  themselves, 
without  injuiy,  to  the  vacillating  policy  of  the  government. 

From  1832  to  1839,  there  was  no  extension  of  Uie  iron  business  by 
new  investments,  but  the  introduction  of  the  hot  blast,  and  other  improve- 
ments, produced  the  most  marvellous  results,  not  only  in  the  increase  of 
the  make  of  iron,  but  the  economy  of  production,  by  which  many  estab- 
lishments were  rescued  from  ruin.  The  puddling  process  was  generally 
adopted  and  worked  with  great  practical  skill,  and  this  accurate  know- 
ledge, the  result  of  time  and  experience  only,  soon  enabled  our  eastern  estab- 
lishments to  work  the  American  pig  metal  into  nail  plates,  that  have 
almost  excluded  and  shut  out  the  Swedish  iron;  the  consumption  of 
which,  in  this  branch  of  manu&cture,  was  so  great,  from  its  perfection, 
and  the  immense  consumption  of  these  articles  in  all  tlie  mechanical  arts 
and  trades,  by  reason  of  the  great  reduction  of  price — and  all  the  result  of 
American  genius  and  invention,  stimulated  into  action  by  a  high  duty. 
There  is  now  ffty  ihou$and  ions  of  nails  manufactured  in  this  country, 
at  prices  which  bid  defiance  to  any  foreign  country.  The  rolling  mills 
were  also  creatly  improved  in  their  machinery,  and  adapted  to  the  finish- 
ing of  the  hiffher  descriptions  or  qualities,  and  smaller  sizes  of  iron. 

In  1806,  the  difference  in  England,  between  common  sizes  and  half 
inch,  was  nearly  £7  per  ton,  and  it  required  twenty-five  yean  to  bring 
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the  dlfierence  to  £1 ,  and  it  was  this  same  advancement  at  a  slower  rate  that 
our  mills  were  making  by  the  perfection  of  their  machinery.  The  blast 
furnace,  independent  of  the  hot  blast,  was  much  improved,  and  its  eco- 
nomy greatly  extended,  by  the  introduction  of  cast  iron  blowing  cylinders, 
water  tuyeres^  kilns  for  charring  the  wood,  &c. 

The  make  of  1832  of  225,000  {ons,  must  have  been  increased  by  this 
economy  and  the  improvements,  at  least  one-third  ;  and  we  may,  there- 
fore, safely  put  down  our  entire  production  at  300,000  tons  in  1839. 
Up  to  this  period,  the  iron  ores  or  stones  were  smelted  in  the  blast  fior- 
nace  exclusively  with  charcoal,  and  it  is  highly  curious  and  interesting  to 
mark  the  course  of  this  great  branch  of  industry  in  this  respect^  both  in 
England  and  this  country.  For  it  would  appear  that  energy  and  skiH 
were  given  to  us,  just  in  proportion  to  our  necessities  and  wants.  That 
whilst  the  forest  was  to  be  cut  away,  or  lands  to  be  cleared  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes,  we  possessed  neither  ^^  the  minds  tordevise,  or  hands  to  exe- 
cute the  improvements  of  other  nations  around  us,''  and  thus  it  is,  at  last, 
necessity  that  impels  a  nation  to  the  highest  and  most  vigorous  efforts. 
Although  Dudley  succeeded  in  1619  in  making  coke  pig  iron,  yet  the 
€nterpnse  and  skill  of  England  slept  upon  the  process  for  121  years,  and 
it  was  not  until  1788,  that  it  was  revived,  by  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
annual  growth  of  timber.  And  although  this  process  was  perfected  half 
a  century  ago  and  its  manifold  advantages  taught,  yet  every  effort  that 
was  made  in  our  country  to  manufacture  iron  from  mineral  coal,  as  the 
combustible  in  the  blast  furnace,  proved  abortive  until  this  yeoTj  (1839  ;) 
and  from  this  time  forwards,  we  have  seen  our  mineral  coal  furnaces  in- 
creasing as  rapidly,  as  they  did  in  England,  when  pit  coal  became  an  ob- 
ject of  universal  estimation. 

The  entire  success  of  Mr.  George  Crane,  of  the  Gniscedlyn  iron  works, 
in  May  of  this  year,  1839,  with  anthracite  coal,  as  the  combustible  in 
the  blastfurnace,  with  the  use  or  the  application  of  the  hot  blast,  brought 
into  the  business  many  enterprising  parties  and  gave  birth  to  some  splen- 
did establishments,  both  in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  regions.  It  is 
8tran?e  that  although  none  of  the  skill,  experience  or  science  derived 
from  Mr.  Cranie's  experiments  were  taken  advantage  of  by  Mr.  William 
Lyman,  in  his  prize  blast  of  ninety  days  (December,  1839)  continuance, 
at  Pottsville,  yet  his  success  was  complete  and  perfect,  and  it  is  almost 
incredible,  when  we  recur  to  the  many  attempts  that  were  made  in  this 
country,  France,  and  England,  to  use  this  fiiel.  In  France  the  experi- 
ments were  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  that  money  and 
science  could  furnish ;  but  they  were  entire  failures  and  incurred  a 
heavy  loss  to  the  enterprising  proprietors — ^the  conmiencement,  pro- 
cress  and  result  of  which  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Annales  des  Mines,  vol.  III.  and  IV. — 3d  Series,  p.  71.  Yet,  at 
Pottsville,  with  a  very  inferiour  furnace  and  a  weak  and  inefficient  blast,  a 
good  result  was  obtained — enough  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  business 
in  the  minds  of  those  enterprising  parties  to  whom  we  have  referred. 

The  average  run  of  this  furnace  is  said  to  have  been  as  follows,  viz : — 

^^f {'^  }^J-  ?  Charge^Dd  from  18  to 20  charges  per  24 hoow— yielding  S4 

LimMtone,'.'.  800  lbs!  >     ^^  °^  ^'^°"'  ^^  "^^"^^ 

It  is  true  that  we  have  relied  much  in  this  trade  upon  England,  for 
the  experimental  part ;  but  after  that  b  accomplished,  we  usually  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  it,  with  an  avidity  unsiurpaMed  by  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  and  this  is  bec.ause  we  have  no  old  habits  or  prejudices  to  contend 
with— ^our  shrewdness  in  this  respect  is  national  and  it  is  wise — for  all 
these  bold  enterprises,  although  they  become  the  grave  of  large  amounts 
of  capital,  yet  in  the  end  they  lead  to  eventual  good,  and  in  no  business 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  iron.  For  we  believe,  from  the  earliest  day  to 
this,  the  great  public  benefactors  of  this  business  have  not  been  enabled  to 
tnni  to  their  own  advantage  their  schemes  and  improvements  :  ruin  has 
generally  overtaken  them,  and  then  the  improvement  has  become  highly 
profitable  in  the  hands  of  others.  Dudley's  furnaces  were  burnt  down — 
Cort's  splendid  discoveries  were  his  ruin,  and  yet  large  fortunes  were  de- 
rived firom  them.  Mushat,  who  gave  such  value  to  the  estates  In  Scotland, 
by  the  discovery  of  the  black  band,  and  '^  daring  (to  use  his  own  language) 
to  apply  it  to  the  purpose  of  smelting,  about  forty-one  years  ago,  amidst 
the  sneers  and  pity  of  the  iron  veterans  of  those  days  at  such  folly,"  derived 
no  benefit  from  it,  not  even  the  crown  of  gold  ^which  is  still  in  abeyance) 
which  he  was  pronounced  worthy  of,  by  a  distinguished  iron  master — 
although  it  added  so  much  to  the  Scotch  estates  and  the  general  wealth 
of  the  kingdom.  The  liberty^  or  privilege  of  working  300  acres  of  the 
Aerdie  estate  is  leased,  on  a  long  term  of  years,  for  ill2,000  sterling. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  complete  success  can  only  be  obtained 
through  repeated  failures — ^''although  these  very  failures  themselves 
pave  tne  way,  slowly  it  may  be,  but  surely  also — to  ultimate  success  and 
certainty." 

The  anthracite  furnaces  referred  to  are  as  follows:  the  number  in 
blast,  out  of  blast,  erecting  and  about  to  be  erected,  and  product. 


N«a«  of  woAa. 

Morton    Iron    Works, 
DaDville,  Pa ». 

Colombia  Furnace, 
Danville,  Pt., 

Rotring  Creek,  Colom- 
bia County,  Pa., 

Moresborgh,  Columbia 
County,  Pa.,. 

Sbamokin  Furnace,.... 

Lakawana  Furnace,  Lu- 
zerne County,  Pa.  •  •  • 

Pottsville  Furnace, 
Potteville*  Pa., 

Schuylkill  Valley  Fur- 
nace, Dear  Pottaville, 

Pa., 

Pbcenixville    Fumaee, 
Cheater  County,  •  •  •  • 
Spring  Mill  Furnace 
Spring  Hill  Furnace 
Manch  Chunk, Pa,., 


»»•• 


Beading,  Pa., 

Harriaburgh,  Pa., • 


filoomaborgh.  Pa. 


St  Clair  Furnace,  near 
PotCsville,  Pa., 


By  whom  built        In  blaat.  Out 
Biddle,    Chambera    & 
Co., 

G.  Patterson, 

Thomas  Dunlap, 

>  Thomas  Dunlap, i 

.  .Sbamokin  Iron  Co.,... . . . 

Messrs.  Scranton, 

Burd,    Patterson,   and 
others, 

Dr.  Geiasenhainer,  • .  •  • 

>  Reeves  ft  Whitaker,..  •  > 

.  .Konze  &  Craig,.  •••••••• . 

•  .Patterson  &  Tams, 

..J.  Genteau  &  Co  , 

C  Geo.  N.  £ckert— Blow  )  ^ 

(         in,  in  June j  * 

• .  D.  R.  Porter,  ft  Burke,. . . . 
C  Rodman  ft  Co.— 1  Fur- 
<     nace  almost  ready  to 
^     blow  in, 

i  Burd  Patterson, « • 


EnetiBf. 
1 


FrodnctloB. 
JLO,000  tons. 

2,000  tons. 

2,000  tons. 

2,000  ton*. 
4,000  tons. 
2,000  tons. 

2,000  tons. 
2/)00  tons. 
2,000  tons. 


2 


1 
1 

2 


10 


10 


28,000  tons. 


1 
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Crtne  Iron  Work.,  dw  >  ^y^^  i„^  c^ 

Allentown,  Pa., ....  I 
GUndon    Iron  Worln,  I  j^^^y^n  ,,..., 


3 
3 


•  •        •  • 


•  •        •  • 


Morris  County,  N.  J. •  J  "* > 

Boonton  Furnace,  ••••••  N«w  Jortej  Iron  Co., 


Stanhope  Furnace,         > 
r,N.J..J 


17 


MarietU»Pa. Porter  At  Stewart, 1 


10 


•• 


8,000 
8,000 

44,000 
0,000 


53,000  torn. 
3,000  tona. 
3,000  toM. 


19  4        10  57,000  tow. 

Some  of  the  rolling  milU  using  excluiiTeljr  anthracite  coal,  in  all  the  prooe«ee  eC 
refining,  puddling,  heating  and  reheating,  in  actire  operation. 

NuBM  of  worka.  By  wkon  bviH.  ProdMt. 

Wilkeebarre  Mill,  Pa i  ^'^J^l'^J^rt^''"  1 0/WO  tone  bar  iron  and  BtOe. 

'  I     (new  erection,^.  •  •  •  •  % 

U|^*w*n>MilU.i>MrWilkM.  J  ^^.^  Scrwitoii,  do.  h,500       *.  do. 

oarre,  i'a.,  •••• ••3  j 

Mw-tom  Iron  Co.,  Danville,  S     ^^  ^\^  operation  in  <  10.000 

^ i     Aurust, V 

Boonton,  N.  J.,.  •  •  •  • •  •  •  •  •  New  Jersey  Iron  Co., . .  .4,000  tons. 

ReeYCf  k.  Whi- 1 
taker. — At  this 
establishment 
may  be  seen  the 
process     from 
the  smeltioff  of 
ore  in  the  blast 
furnace  to  the 
finished  nail. 
Do. 
Do. 

Reading  Mill Kline  &  Whitaker, 3/XX)  tons  bar  and  nails, 

Chester  County  Iron  Works,. .  .Jaudons  k.  Mason, 1,500  tons  nails. 

Philadelphia, J.  Hunt, 1,500  tons  bars. 

Manayunk, •••••Buckley, 500  tons  boiler  plate. 

BUummaw  Coal. 
NuBM  of  worka.  Vy  whoB  beilt.    Faroacet  la  blvt  Oat  blait.    ErtOa^ 


PhoBnizyiUeMiU,Pi., 


C«mberland  Mill,  New  Jersey,. 
Morristown,  Pa., 


S  c 
en  8 


'  6,500  tons. 


Great  Western  Iron  Works,  Pa.,.  ••  Great  Western  Iron  Co.,.  1 

Karthan*s,  Clearfield  Ca ,  Pa., Boyd  and  others, 

Lonakon i  ng,  on  George  Creek,  Md. ,.  Alexander  &  Co. , 1 

'*wS''.""'^.°"°'??IT!!!?  !  **»""»  *"«•  ^- * 

Western  Pennsyiyania, •••••• •  • 


.  • 


« • 


•  • 


•  • 

1 

10 

3  3  13 

ffuBM  of  worki.  By  wkom  baih.  Prodaet  por  urnon. 

Mount  Savage  Iron  Works,. . .  .Mount  Savage  Iron  Co.,. .  .5/X)0  tons  of  railway  iroa. 
Great  Western, Great  Western  Iron  Co.,. .  .5^000  tons— half  rail  road. 

These  nineteen  anthracite  furnaces  will  produce,  at  least,  fifty  thousand 
tons  pie  metal  this  year ;  one  half  of  which  will  be  manufactured  into 
bar  and  railway  iron.  The  vast  rolline  mill  being  erected  at  Danville, 
by  the  Montour  Iron  Company,  and  which  will  be  in  full  operation  by 
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the  lot  of  Augiist  next,  will  have  the  capacity  to  manuiGictare  at  least 
ten  thousand  tons  of  malleable  iron,  and  it  is  believed,  will  be  entirely 
and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  manufieusture  of  railway  iron,  since  it 
is  all  important  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  mill  at  Wilkes- 
bane  was  erected  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  yet  nothing  has  been 
done  there,  because  of  the  profits  upon  the  common  descriptions  of  bar 
iron.  They  ought  to  perceive,  that  if  the  reasonable  demands  of  the 
country  for  this  article  are  not  supplied,  the  entire  duty  may  be  repealed. 

The  three  ^reat  establishments  of  those  enumerated,  are  the  Montour, 
the  Mount  Savage,  and  the  Great  Western  Iron  Works.  These  estab- 
lishments have  efich  cost  from  $250,000  to  $600,000,  and  are  built  upon 
a  scale  that  will  somewhat  compare  with  the  best  establishments  in  Eng- 
land. They  have  been  entirely  successfid  in  demonstrating,  that  both  the 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coals  of  our  country  can  be  used  profitably  as 
the  fuel  of  our  blast  furnaces,  in  the  smelting  of  the  ores  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  pig  metal,  and  for  the  conversion  of  the  same  into  malleable 
irm,  by  refining,  puddling,  and  reheating ;  and  in  all  of  which  processes, 
from  the  ore  to  the  finished  bar  of  malleable  iron,  the  results  have  been 
most  complete  and  perfect. 

These  splendid  results  unlocked  treasures,  and  have  conferred  vast 
benefits  upon  the  country,  and  are  destined  still  to  diffuse  extensive  bless- 
ings to  unborn  millions ;  for,  as  long  as  the  iron  ores  and  the  coal  of  the 
anthracite  and  bituminous  regions  were  incapable  of  fusion,  the  ores  were 
entirely  useless,  and  the  coal  nearly  unavailable  for  manufactures,  and  the 
great  wealth  of  the  country  locked  up.  It  was  the  railway  impetus  and 
demand,  which  appeared  unlimited  in  1839,  that  brought  these  vast 
establishments  into  existence,  and  the  confident  belief  that  the  govern- 
ment, upon  the  expiration  of  the  compromise  bill,  would  sustain  and  foster 
this  industry,  by  the  heaviest  duties ;  for  so  great  had  been  the  drain  of  the 
precious  metals  for  this  article  alone,  that  every  candid  mind  had  been 
forced  to  the  irresistible  conclusion,  that  if  the  iron  could  not  be  manu- 
fiustured  at  home,  it  would  be  better  to  dispense  with  our  railways  than 
to  exhaust  all  our  resources  to  obtain  them.  So  long  as  the  exchange  of 
State  bonds  and  other  such  securities  would  do,  we  flourished ;  but  the 
day  of  reckoning  came,  and  the  reaction  was  felt  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 
Sound  principles,  however,  triumphed,  and  the  existing  tariff  bill  was 
secured — ^not  early  enough,  however,  to  save  from  destruction  and  ruin 
many  of  those  who  had  advanced  so  boldly  and  nobly  into  this  manufiio- 
tore^  and  to  whom  the  country  is  so  largely  indebted. 

Prices  of  Bar  Iron  in  England. 

In  1838, 8  15     In  1841, 6  10 

1839, 9     0  1842-3,      ....      50 

1840, 8     0 

The  importation  of  iron  imder  this  reduction,  brought  ruin  and 
dismay  upon  all  engaged  in  the  trade  here.  *^  The  storm  (to  use  the 
language  of  Gov.  Davis)  was  general,  and  in  its  fury  swept  over 
the  country,  once  and  again,  uprooting  the  stateliest  and  firmest  trees, 
and  leaving  in  its  track  a  dreary  and  desolate  waste.  Its  marks  are 
too  deeply  engraven,  too  distinct,  too  well  defined,  to  leave  anything 
uncertain — anj^ing  unequivocal.     It  fell  upon  us  with  such  a  with 
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ering  blight  as  to  leave  no  doubt,  wiien,  where,  and  how  it  began ;"  and 
under  its  influence  these  vast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and  hammers, 
were  all  silent  as  death,  in  1841,  '42.  How  instructive  the  lesson  taught 
us  by  this  condition  of  the  trade  !  Those  who  had  pioneered  in  this 
business,  and  incurred  the  risks  and  heavy  losses  that  always  attend  the 
introduction  of  new  improvements,  were  obliged,  by  the  reduction  of  duty, 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  iron  in  market,  at  about  $55  per  ton  for  bar  iron, 
and  $18  per  ton  for  pig  metal ;  and  this  reduction  was  enjoyed  by  the 
consumer  only  lonq  enough  to  place  these  establishments  in  the  hands  of 
others,  to  realize  from  them  large  fortunes — from  $35  to  $40  per  ton 
for  pig  metal.  Whereas,  if  the  system  had  been  uniform  and  stable,  the 
progress  of  this  business  from  1840  would  have  been  such  as  to  render 
our  country,  at  this  time,  entirely  independent  of  the  fluctuations  of  a 
foreign  market,  and  at  very  reduced  rates  upon  the  prices  of  1840.  But 
this  experience  has  not  been  too  dearly  bought,  if  it  for  ever  puts  at  rest  this 
vexed  question. 

The  tarifl*  of  1842  has  again  revived  the  business  and  industry  of  the 
country — ^restored  confidence — ^replenished  the  national  treasury — ^built 
up  commerce — ^given  employment  to  all  descriptions  of  labour,  and  infused 
life  and  animation  into  every  department  of  industry.  Our  furnaces,  our 
forges,  our  rolling  mills,  our  cutlery  establishments,  and  our  foundries, 
tAiAt  were  all  shut  up,  are  now  in  operation,  and  full  of  life  and  activity, 
and  labour  is  receiving  the  highest  rewards,  and  the  avails  of  that  labour 
is  expended  among  our  own  people,  instead  of  sustaining  foreign  capital- 
ists and  artisans.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  prosperity,  have  we  any  assu- 
rance of  its  stability  ?  Can  the  capitalist  invest  his  money  with  safety 
in  the  production  of  this  article  of  universal  demand  ?  or  is  he  again  to 
be  exposed  to  the  over-production  of  England,  brought  about  by  her 
pauper  labour  and  overgrown  establishments  ?  If  so,  the  result  will  be 
the  immediate  prostration  of  all  our  iron  establishments.  It  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  we  can,  without  due  protection,  contend  against  the  supe- 
riour  capital  and  cheapness  of  labour  of  foreign  countries,  nor  should  we 
desire  it.  With  them  labour  has  been  reduced,  as  we  have  shown,  to 
pauperism^  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  destitution  and  squalidness  of  that 
labour — starved,  ragged,  and  dirty,  beyond  all  description — men  and  wo- 
men, boys  and  girls,  promiscuously  employed  in  the  severest  kinds  of 
labour.  An  eloquent  writer  observes :  "  I  need  not  speak  of  the  excel- 
lence of  English  machinery  or  work.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  English 
manufacturers  have  reduced  almost  every  kind  of  mechanism  to  what 
seems  to  be  absolute  perfection.  But  one  cares  little  for  the  beauty  of 
machinery  or  its  perfection,  when  he  sees  the  human  frame  in  ruins — ^that 
whilst  the  work  is  made  perfect,  the  workman  is  destroyed." 

And  is  it  against  establishments  thus  sustained  and  conducted,  and  with 
labour  thus  remunerated,  that  our  manufacturers  are  to  contend  ?  Will 
the  free-born  spirit  of  an  American  brook  this  condition  of  society,  or  be 
willing  to  be  degraded  almost  to  the  condition  of  brutes,  and  to  occupy 
the  same  apartments  ?  Is  it  the  only  object  of  a  country  to  buy  cheap, 
or  is  not  the  policy  and  aim  of  all  free  nations  to  elevate  man — to  give 
dignity  to  his  character,  and  improve  his  moral  and  social  condition — lo 
enlighten  his  mind,  and  make  knowledge  as  firee  as  the  air  he  breathes  ? 
These  high  qualities  are  necessary  to  fit  him  for  such  a  government  as 
ours,  and  to  make  him  free  and  independent ;  and  what  trade  has  a  greater 
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tendency  to  do  this  than  the  iron  trade,  and  give  you  athletic  men  of  great 
hodily  vigour,  whose  Wnds  as  well  as  bodies  are  constantly  occupied  ? 
It  has  certainly  no  tendency  to  deteriorate  the  physical  constitution,  and 
produce  ^'  a  feeble  and  degenerate  race  of  men,  without  spirit  or  ability 
to  defend  their  rights." 

The  physical  miseries  of  the  English  operatives  are  greater  by  far  than 
were  the  West  India  slaves,  before  their  emancipation — "  neither,  in- 
structed in  science,  religion,  or  the  common  business  or  economy  of  life." 

To  return  to  our  statistics  :  it  may  now  be  said,  without  any  fear,  that 
our  manufacture  of  iron  from  mineral  coal  is  fully  established,  and  will 
meet,  ere  long,  the  entire  wants  of  the  country  for  that  description  of 
metal.  There  will  be  manufikctured  this  year,  from  anthracite  coal,'  as 
we  have  shown,  at  least  fifty  thousand  tons  of  pig  metal ;  one  half  of 
which  will  be  converted  into  all  the  various  descriptions  of  bar  iron  by 
the  same  fuel ;  to  which,  if  we  add  the  production  from  bituminous  coal, 
say  25,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  one  half  of  which  being  converted  into  bar 
iron,  we  have  the  grand  total  of  75,000  tons  of  pig  metal  for  this  year  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  vast  increase  of  the  make  of  the  charcoal  furnaces) 
from  mineral  coal,  or  37,500  ions  of  pig  metal  and  31,875  tons  of  bar 
iron.  The  present  high  prices  and  profits  have  given  a  great  impetus  to 
the  trade,  and  new  fiirnaces  and  rolling  mills  are  being  erected  in  every 
direction,  and  those  that  were  rendered  inoperative  and  unproductive, 
from  the  low  prices  of  iron  in  1843-'44,  are  again  at  work,  and  we  shall 
be  mistaken,  if  the  year  1846  does  not  filkd  us  prepared  to  meet  all  the 
wants  of  the  country  for  pig  and  bar  iron,  and  most  of  the  railway,  and 
thus  remove  our  deplorable  dependency  upon  a  foreign  country  for  this 
indispensable  article.  Our  average  importations  for  tne  last  five  years, 
(including  the  period  of  low  duties,)  has  been  only  84,000  tons  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  iron,  and  the  annual  average  importation  of  pig  metal,  from 
1836-'37  to  1843-'44,  has*nly  been  13,478  tons.  This  metal  (by  anthra- 
cite) is  now  manufactured  for  less  than  $15  per  ton  for  pig  metal,  and 
worked  into  common  bar  iron  for  less  than  $37  per  ton.  The  materials 
used  in  each  process  are  as  follows — based  upon  a  furnace  making  75 
tons  per  week,  (average) — 

MaMriab. 

3  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  steam  power,      i  ^g  00  per  ton 

&c.,  included, 5       "^  *'''* 

2&tousofore, 1  50        "     

1  ton  limestone 75        "     

Labour. • . • 

Incidentals,  without  charge  for  capital. . . , 

Per  ton #X4  25 

Reiining. 

li  cwt.  waste,  7i|  per  cent 1  05 

64  cwt.  coal,  ^  00  per  (on 65 

Labour  75  cents,  30  cents. 1  05 

Bepairs,  ore  and  blast • .  •  •        50 

PuddUng,  Roiling,  &c.  3  25 

21  cwt.  of  refined  pig,  at  $1 7  25 18  1 1 

IScwt.  coal,  200 1  80 

Stock  25,  puddling  5  50 5  75 

Shingling  $1,  rolling  90 1  90 

Weighing  12,  incidental    400 4  12 

31  68        g 

Add,  rolling,  piling  and  reheating 1  50 

If  steam  power,  10  cwt.  coal  for  engine • '  $33  18 

Common  bw  iron  at  the  works. 


Cost. 

$6  00 

3  75 
75 

1  75 

2  00 
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This  fofdaeey  ayensuig  seventj-five  tons  per  week,  will  produce  3,900 
tons  of  pig  metal,  wiu  a  consumption  of  60  cwt.  of  eoal  per  ton  of  iron ; 
say  11,700  tons  of  coal,  9,750  tons  of  ore  and  3,900  tons  of  limestone^— 
then  refining;,  puddling  and  rolling — ^will  produce  3,412  1-2  tons  of  com- 
mon bar,  and  33  cwt.  of  coal  per  ton — 5,886  1-2  tons  of  coal — ^making 
the  entire  consumption  of  fuel  in  this  one  establishment,  17,586  Ums  <x 
ooal,  9,750  tons  of  ore,  and  3,900  tons  of  limestone ;  and  when  we  con* 
template  the  consumption  of  these  inmiense  masses  of  native  -materia^ 
and  their  utter  worthlessness  for  any  other  purpose,  who  would  crif^ 
pie  this  manufacture  ?  for  of  what  use  would  oe  the  coal,  the  lime- 
stone, the  iron  ore,  the  sand  and  fire  day,  employed  in  making  iro:),  if  not 
thus  applied  ?  Extend  this  estimate  to  nineteen  furnaces,  (the  extent  of 
the  hitheiio  unrivalled  establishment  of  Sir  John  Guest,  Lewis  &  Co.,  at 
Dowlais)  and  the  conversion  of  it  into  malleable  iron,  and  recollect  that 
the  voracioua  appetite  of  these  furnaces  and  rolling  miUs  are  never  satis- 
fied, and  you  have  the  enormous  consumption  of  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  coal  by  this  one  establishment,  one  hun- 
dred and  ei^ty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  ore,  and 
seventy^bur  thousand  one  hundred  tons  of  limestone,  giving  direct  em- 

Sloyment  to  at  least  six  thousand  individuals,  besides  their  wives  and 
imilies,  to  say  nothing  of  those  that  are  indirectly  employed. 
With  regard  to  railway  iron,  it  furnishes  a  subject  of  deep  considera- 
tion for  both  the  statesman  and  the  manufieusturer.  The  idea  of  being 
aeain  dependent  upon  a  foreigii  country  for  this  article  is  totally  tuad- 
uussible ;  and  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  entire  quantity  needed  cannot 
be  manufactured  within  anv  reasonable  time.  Having  given  much  re- 
flection to  this  subject,  I  should  propose  to  the  trade  their  unanimous 
advocacy  of  the  BUI  reported  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  remitting  ali  duties  to  the  companies  incorpo- 
rated before  1842,  tor  the  term  of  three  years,  And  two  vears  thereaner 
to  lay  down — ^the  stock  of  which  was  subscribed|  and  the  road  located 
and  surveyed,  accompanied  with  the  privilege  of  refdacing  all  the  flat 
bars  with  heavy  rails.  This  would  quiet  all  agitation  upon  this  subject, 
and  would  not  interfere  with  the  principles  of  the  Bfll  of  1842|  for  that 
Bill  save  the  companies  thus  incorporated,  the  right  and  privilege,  for  a 
certain  period  after  its  passage,  of  importing  their  ironyres  of  doty;  but 
as  they  have  truly  said,  "  their  misfortunes,  which  they  shared  in  conw 
mon  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  prevented  them  from  takins  advan- 
tage of  this  provision ;  at  that  period  almost  every  business  facility  waa 
at  an  end,  and  every  great  imfinished  enterprise  wanting  capital  was  in 
danger  of  ruin.''  A  sense  of  justice  and  right  requires  that  they  should 
be  relieved ;  for  these  companies  invested  their  money  under  that  policy, 
and  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  in  which  they  have  made  a  dividend. 
From  the  magnitude  of  the  consumption  of  iron  in  railways,  it  must  be 
manifest  to  every  intelligent  iron  master,  that  the  roads  incorporaied  since 
1842  will  give  a  demand  for  the  most  extensive  and  rapid  production  of 
the  country*  These  views  are  based,  too,  upon  the  impression  that  the 
!aige  mineral  coal  establishments  will  turn*  their  attention  mainly  to  this 
manufiMsture,  because  the  mackmerw  can  be  iniradueed  ai  much  less  eosf| 
than  that  for  flie  manuflBicture  of  tne  smaller  sizes  of  iron,  and  becauae 
Iheir  iron  will  not  answer  for  the  finer  purposes  of  manufiicture,  without 
iauch  labouf ;  and  as  we  have  now  shown,  (notwithstanding  the  prodigy* 
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tioDs  to  Ae  eontmy,)  that  we  have  aff  much  sldU  and  inyentiou  as  is 
necessary  for  the  puq)ose,  the.  product  must  be  great.  But  how  vast  ia  . 
the  fieI4  which  these  railways  open  for  the  enterprise  and  capital  of  the 
country,  and  how  much  will  they  contribute  to  our  power  and  produc- 
tive industry  ?  It  is  adnuttine  all  that  can  be  asked  by  the  trade,  that 
the  existing  works  can  supply  the  roads  incorporated  under  our  pre^ 
$ent  policy — and  this,  we  think,  that  they  can  do.  It  is  only  works  of 
undoubted  public  utility  and  advantage  that  will  be  now  constructed ; 
but  one  single  magnificent  project  of  this  kind  requires  a  large  quantity 
of  iron.  Take,  for  instance,  the  New  York  and  Albany  Rail  Road  ;  eveiy 
mile  of  this  road  will  require  150  tons  of  iron  rail,  and,  consequently,  use 
up  8,000  tons,  about  the  production  of  the  country  for  this  year ;  next 
year,  1846,  we  estimate  the  production  at  20,000  tons  on  the  Atlantic 
border,  and  annually,  thereafter,  to  the  entire  demand  of  the  country— 
and  which  demand  Will  fall  ..greatly  short  of  the  wild  estimates  that  are 
daily  made.  Up  to  1840,  were  was  projected  in  this  country,  9,378 
miles  of  railway.  From  1826  to  1835,  there  were  open  and  in  use,  984 
miles,  which,  at  50  tons  to  the  mile,  is  49,200  tons.  From  ^835  to  1845, 
there  were  opennmd  in  use,  3,490  miles,  which,  at  50  tons  to  the  mile^ 
is  188,400  tons. 

From  this  statement  it  appears,  that  we  required  from  1826  to  1835, 
but  an  amual  average  of  5,466  tons,  and  from  1835  to  1845,  only 
18,840  tons ;  and  as  no  lover  of  his  country  would  like  to  see  a  greater 
railway  mania  than  prevailed  during  that  period,  when  the  accomplish- 
ment of  one  great  work  was  only  an  incentive  to  others  of  more  magnifi- 
cence and  splendour,  and  when  StAte  bonds  were  almost  as  current  as 
flraecie,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  shall  want  more  than  the  average  of 
the  entire  period— Hsay  12,150  tons  per  annum,  which  will  be  more  than 
met  by  the  establishments  o^  the  next  year.  There  will  then  remAin  of 
our  unfinished  projects,  4^626  miles— of  which  there  may  be  completed 
within  the  next  year,  one-third — ^not  more,  becaine  many  of  them  were 
entirely  aneculaiive.  no  regard  beiag  had  to  the  productiveness  of  the 
work;  and  for  which  we  shall  want  inmiediately,  if  the  funds  can  be  pii>* 
eured^  150,000  tons  of  railway  iron ;  and  it  is  this'  iron  that  might  bo 
imported,  in  oyder  to  render  these  works  productive,  and  thus  promote, 
by  the  earliest  day  possible,  aS  the  facilities  of  tiamportatiOn  and 
prosperity  which  ih&y  may  confer.  In  many  instances,  the  mtda  ikave 
been  located  and  graded,  and  all  the  damages  incurred  by  cutting  t^ 
&rms,^c.,  and  in  soaae  few  cases  large  sums  are  held  in  our  treasury  foe 
duties  that  might  relieve  them  from  debt.  The  flat  bar  roads  will  be 
supplied  very  gradually.  The  pnesent  maoia  does  not  extend  to  old 
workp*  but  to  new  projects— v^ns,  as  we  have  said,  of  undoubted  utility 
Und  aavantage,  and  which  will  keep  our  establisWcnts  actively  em«> 
ployed. 

We  think  that  the  mineral  coal  establishmeiKts  had/or  better  ffve  up  all 
discriminating  duties,  than  release  the  duties  entir^y  upoft  railway  iron  » 
fiir  this  is  the  very  description  of  iroii  which  they/:an  m^e  froftkAlgy  ana 
when  they  have  once  directed  their  attentioa  to  it,  very  cheaphfs  It  ii . 
all  important  that  their  skill  should  bcj  devoted  exclusively  to  \S^B  manu* 
facture,  to  boring  it  soon  to  the  highest  peifection ;  and  'Vfhien  tUtf  is  done, 
we  shall  see  the  triuii^ph  of  American  ingenuihr  and  skill.  '  It  will  be 
••  iniurked  ts  thatin  the  cut  nail  manu&ctiupe.    it  will  act  take  us  twen^ 
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years  (like  England^  to  make  an  annual  product  of  120,000  tons,  under 
such  prices  as  sustained  their  trade. 

The  canals  and  railways  that  have  heen  built,  and  that  now  penetrate 
our  coal  and  iron  regions,  furnish  all  the  facilities  for  this  manufacture 
that  can  be  obtained,  by  any  extension  of  them.  It  is  true  that  the  field 
of  competition  might  be  enlarged,  and  rich  portions  of  the  Union  still 
developed ;  but  we  have  now  ^^  the  furnace,  me  ore,  the  fuel,  the  brick, 
the  fire  clay,  the  forge,  the  rolling  mill,"  in  various  districts,  as  well 
located  as  they  can  be  ;  and  the  facilities  of  transportation,  from  many,  as 
cheap  as  any  part  of  the  world.  These  great  public  works,  as  yet,  have 
only  developed  the  country,  and  in  most  cases  realized  no  interest  upon 
the  investment,  and  were  much  too  gigantic  for  the  requirements  of  trade ; 
but  the  day  will  soon  come,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselvesy  when  they  will 
be  profitable.  Let  our  city  capitalists  invest  their  money  to  build  up  these 
iron  works,  and  enjoy  their  rich  rewards,  instead  of  employing  their 
time  in  getting  up  stock-jobbing  railways,  and  then  crying  aloud  for  the 
repeal  oF  the  duties  upon  railway  iron. 

From  the  best  estimates  which  we  can  make  of  the  aggregate  product 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  base  it  upon  the  official  returns  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  our  knowledge  of 
those  returns — as  we  have  before  said,  we  think  they  can  be  relied  upon 
as  accurate  in  relation  to  the  number  of  the  establishments,  machineiy, 
&c.,  although  very  imperfect  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  the 
product-r-there  is  no  objept  gained  in  the  concealment  of  the  fonn^,  but 
something  in  the  latter.  By  the  census  of  1840,  the  number  of  furnaces 
in  Pennsylvania  is  213,  and  from  returns  collected  with  great  labour,  by 
a  committee  in  Philadelphia,  in  1841,  we  were  satisfied  that  more  than 
that  number  existed  at  that  period,  although  the  returns  exhibited  only 
210  furnaces  in  1841 — ^as  there  were  many  from  whom  we  could  not  pro- 
cure any  returns,  and  who  were  much  more  disposed  to  suppress 
information  upon  this  subject  than  the  marshals.  It  is  strange  that  those 
who  have  so  deep  an  interest,  and  are  constantly  calling  upon  the  govern- 
ment for  protection  and  aid,  should  do  so  little  to  furnish  accurate 
information,  by  which  they  might  enlighten  Congress  upon  a  subject  of 
such  vital  interest.  It  can  scarcely  be  realized,  that  a  government  of 
twenty  millions  of  people  should  exist,  without  having  organized  a  statis- 
tical bureau,  so  as  to  collect  facts  and  this  description  of  information,  upon 
which  legislation  ought  to  be  based.  Theories  would  then  give  place  to 
experience  aid  the  demonstration  of  active  operations.  Place,  as  has 
been  strongly  urged  at  all  times  by  the  advocates  of  the  protective  policy, 
the  materiats  for  9otind  thought  and  correct  action  within  the  grasp  of 
every  American  citizen,  and  uwound  legislation  would  soon  cease.  Such 
information,  if  once  spread  before  the  nation,  would',  like  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
penetrate  every  hill  and  valley  of  the  country,  and  be  properly  weighed 
and  estimated.  Much,  however,  of  the  evil  incident  to  this  want  of 
information,  might  be  remedied  by  the  trade,  if  the  iron  masters  would 
give  more  publicity  to  the  working  of  their  furnaces  and  mills.  It  would 
be  more  to  their  own  interest,  as  it  would  prevent  injudicious  investments, 
and  show  that  not  only  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  ores  and 
their  practical  working  in  the  furnace,  but  also  that  great  skill  and  discre- 
tion and  industry  are  necessary  to  manage  the  business  with  success. 
But  information  cannot  be  extracted  itom  them.     Societies  have  been 
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fonned  over  and  over  a^ain  for  that  purpose,  and  every  effort  made  to 
stimulate  their  ambition,  but  without  success. 

By  the  census,  then,  of  1840,  we  had  804  blast  furnaces,  and  795  rolling 
mills,  forges,  slitting  mills,  &c.  These  furnaces  would  produce,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  an  average  annual  product  of  550  tons  to  the  furnace, 
which  would  give  us  442,000  tons  per  annum,  as  the  entire  product  of  the 
United  States  at  that  time.  Since  then,  there  has  been  built  at  least 
thirty  furnaces  of  the  best  class,  most  of  them  for  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal,  and  the  product  of  which  must  be  at  least  60,000  tons,  making  in 
all,  the  enormous  product  of  480,000  tons ;  one  half  of  which,  I  presume, 
is  converted  into  bar,  hoop,  sheet,  boiler  iron,  nails^  &c.,  and  the  remainder 
into  castings,  machinery,  stove  plates,  hollow  ware,  &c. — although  the 
English  calculation  is,  that  only  three-tenths  of  their  product  is  foundry 
metal.    Estimated  as  follows  : 

291,600  tons  wrought  iron,  at $80 $&?«328,000 

121,500    **    casting 75 9,112,500 

30,000    *<    blooming  iron 50  1,500,000 


443,100  $33,940,500 

24,300    increase  to  this  time. 


467,000 

and  which  would  be  as  follows  : 


1840. 804  blast  furnaces,  producing  550  tons  )  ^o  nno  tons 

to  the  furnace  per  annum, >         * 

1845 •   •  30  furnaces,  mineral  and  charcoal,  >     ^q  qqq    ^ 

producing  2000  tons  per  annum,   >         ' 


502»000  tons. 

1840 795  rolling,  and  slitting,  and  forges,  ^ 

bloomeries,  &c ...••... 

1845 5  rolling  mills... •• 

20  bloomeries *••••.•••. 

820 


213,350  tons 
*  of  bar,  hooyi 
boiler,  &c. 


But  to  throw  all  the  light  possible  upon  4hi8  subject,  we  submit  also, 
the  estimate  of  a  late  writer,  (see  Merchants'  Magazine,  March  1845,) 
who  remarks  that  he  has  taken  much  pains  to  arrive  at  correct  can- 
elusions  : — 

Whole  product  of  the  United  States  in  1845.      « 

540  blast  furnaces,  yielding  456,000  tons  pig  iron— average  of  900  tons  >  ^^  qqq  ^ 
ts  the  furnace  per  annum,. «... 3         ' 

^ield^"^'.*?!', !?°?.' ^f!^.^ ^**  ^^'^^""^ ?'"^'  ^""^  ]    2^1'^^ ^^  ^^ ^'  ^^^^P"'  ^ 

Blooms *......,.... ^m.^n^    30,000  tons. 

Castings,  machinery,  stove  plates,  kc,, %» 121 ,500  tons. 

which  at  their  present  market  value,  he  estimates,  would  stand  thus — 

291,600  tons  of  wrought  iron,  at  $80  per  ton,  » . .  .^v *•  .$23,328,000 

121,500  tons  of  castings,  at  i^73  per  ton, ^, '    9,112,500 

30,000  tons  of  bloomery  iron,  at  $50 1,500,000 

$33,940,500 

To  which  must  be  added  to  the  quantity  imported  for  the  last  year — 
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46,000  toM  bar  iron,  rolled,  at  $60  per  too, $2,760,000 

17,900  tons  hammered,  at  $80, 1 ,400,000 

16,050  tODi  pig  iron,  converted  into  castinga,  at  $75  per  ton,. . .     1,950,750 

5,570  tona  of  scrap  iron,  at  $35  per  ton, 201,050 

4,1 57  tons  of  sheet,  hoops,  die. ,  at  $130  per  ton • .  •        540,410 

2,800tonaofsteel,  al$335per  ton, •••••.        938,000 

Conramption $41,734,610 

Ereiy  ten  tons  of  pig  metaly  according  to  our  views  and  calculations, 
quires  one  labourer  and  four  dependants,  which  gives  251,000  people, 
immediately  dependent  upon  this  interest.  In  France,  the  estimate  is  lew 
than  eight  tons  to  the  hand,  and  in  England,  more  than  35  tons  ;  France, 
42,418  individuals ;  England,  47,830  do.  In  this  country,  the  agricul- 
tural product  consumed  is  very  large,  say  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  each 
ton  of  iron,  or  castings.  We  think  tiiat  this  vastly  increased  production 
ought  to  satisfy  the  most  timorous  mind,  that  no  limit  can  be  placed  to 
our  production,  except  the  want  of  consumption  and  demand  ;  provided 
the  present  tariff  b  not  materially  changed. 

We  are  not  the  advocates  of  prohibitory  duties,  although  such  is  the 
policy  of  the  English  or  French,  when  they  wish  to  build  up  any  par* 
ticular  industry.  The  French  duties  on  iron,  at  the  present  time,  are  as 
follows : — 

Common  bar  iron, • £8    It,  Ad. 

Higher  descriptions 16  14     9  to  26  15  8 

Pigmetal, 3    2     6 

But  we  think  that  a  system,  when  adopted,  oueht  to  be  stable  and 
fixed ;  and  that  after  the  capital,  skill,  and  time  of  the  manufacturer  has 
been  embarked  upon  the  faith  of  the  government,  any  changes  ought  to 
be  made  with  ereat  caution,  and  a  clear  case  of  public  expediency  made 
out ;  if  not,  wno  will  expend  thought,  science,  labour,  and  money,  in 
maturing  and  perfecting  any  business  ? 

England,  we  believe,  independent  of  her  accumulated  capital,  the  per- 
fection of  her  machinery,  the  skill  of  her  workmen,  and  the  cheapness  isi 
ber  labour,  has  a  great  superiority  of  natural  advantages.  She  is  a  sea- 
cirt  island — ^the  gem  of  the  ocean — and  her  great  mineral  wealth,  both  of 
iron  and  coal,  is  upon  the  ocean  shore,  and  may  be  wafted  by  its  breezes 
to  any  part  of  the  world  at  a  very  small  cost;  so  much  so,  that  iron  at 
this  time  is  imported  at  a  freight  of  12  shillings — $2  88 — ^into  New  York, 
about  one-half  of  that  paid  by  the  Pennsylvania  establishments  to  deliver 
their  iron  into  the  same  market  Independent  of  this,  we  have  to  contend 
aeainst  her  surplus  product,  which  is  often  shipped  here,  under  the  hope 
of  finding  a  market ;  and  when  here,  must  be  sold,  and  an  exportation  of 
specie  is  the  consequence ;  and  the  moment  that  exportation  touches  the 
precious  metals  that  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  moneyed  circulation,  ^'  the 
operations  of  the  banks  become  embairassed,  and  distress  and  misery  and 
bankruptcy  are  spread  throughout  all  classes  of  the  community." 

We  should  suppose  that  our  importations  were  large  enough  to  satisfy 
the  desires  of  the  wildest  free  trader,  at  least  until  a  corresponding  return 
was  made  by  other  countries — for  no  nation  upon  earth  has  gone  so  &r  in 
relaxing  her  duties,  and  consuming  foreign  products.  By  a  recent  report 
made  to  the  British  Parliament,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  British 
manufactures  consumed  by  various  nations,  is  as  follows : — 
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Pnusift, •  •  •  7  cents  worth  to  each  penon 

RuMia, 15    "  ** 

Norway, 17    ««  •« 

France** 20    **  ** 

United  States, $4  02    ««  << 

And  in  1837,  Mr.  Porter,  a  British  free  trade  writer,  tells  us  '^  that  their 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  America,  which,  with  their  population  of 
12,000,000,  are  situated  3,000  miles  from  us  across  the  Atlantic,  have 
amounted  to  more  than  ha^  the  sum  of  a  shipment  to  the  whole  of  Europe, 
with  a  population  j{/^eafi  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States." 

It  is  said,  however,  in  a  late  article  upon  this  subject,  ^^  Iron  Trade," 
(Merch.  Mag.)  that  *^  agriculture,  into  which  the  consumption  of  iron  so 
extensively  enten,  and  which  forms  the  preponderatine  interest  of  the 
country,  has  sacrificed  much  to  support  the  protective  p<3icy  in  the  high 
prices  created  thereby.  The  price  of  most  of  the  products  of  agriculture 
IS  at  present  depressed,  and  it  would  materially  relieve  its  burdens,  if  the 
duty  were  in  some  measure  relaxed  upon  all  descriptions  of  iron." 

We  did  think  that  if  any  such  notions  were  even  hone$tlv  entertained, 
that  they  would  have  been  dissipated  by  the  experience  of  the  last  few 
years — by  those  very  low  prices  to  which  the  writer  refers.  When  were 
our  duties  lower  than  in  1840,  '41,  '42,  and  when  were  the  products  of 
agriculture  more  depressed ;  and  did  they  not  fall  from  1837,  with  the 
reduction  of  the  iaxiit—pan  panu  ?  and  from  which  low  point  they  have 
been  gradually  advancing,  as  our  furnaces,  forges,  and  rolling  mills  are 
pat  into  successful  operations. 

In  1837  flour  was $9  d2i 

1836      '< 7  93 

18$9      **       6  92 

1840      •*       5  43 

It  would  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  show,  that  for  the  last  century  the 
moneyed  price  of  corn  has  always  been  highest  among  those  nations  who 
have  been  most  conspicuous  for  their  manu&cturing  industry  and  protective 
policy..  But  to  come  to  our  experience :  by  our  late  census,  we  raised 
600,000,000  bs.  (by  our  latest  statistics,  776,000,000  bs.^  of  breadstuffi ; 
and  what  has  been  the  annual  export  of  this  vast  quantity  to  the  entire 
world  ?  The  annual  export  of  flour  and  wheat,  reduced  to  bushels,  to  all 
the  countries  of  the  globe,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  only  amounts  to 
4,600  bs.,  about  1,000  bbls.  of  flour,  and  only  1,000  bs.  or  200  bbla.  of 
this  flour  is  consumed  by  Endand.  It  is  generally  eaten  up  at  home  by 
those  emtployed  in  our  manufacturing  industry — by  the  800,000  manu- 
facturers, mechanics,  and  tradesmen,  and  the  3^00,000  that  either  dil^ctly 
or  indirectly  derive  tneir  subsistence  from  them.  Make  them  producers, 
and  what  will  be  our  surplus  product^  and  where  shall  we  send  it  ?  If  the 
British  ports  were  thrown  open  to-morrow,  our  country  could  not  supply 
that  kingdom  with  any  more  than  she  now  does,  against  the  Baltic  and 
Black  l^a  countries,  that  are  able  to  furnish  it  at  much  less  prices  than 
this  country.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  New  York  market,  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  has  been  $1  30  per  bs.,  whilst  the  average  price  at 
the  fgnmfxpcTting  marts  of  Europe  has  been  less  than  one  dollar,  England 
imports  annually  about  12,000,000  bs.,  and  yet  we  supply  only  1,000 
bs.  of  this  vast  import.  In  1831  England  imported  27,000,000  bs.,  and 
we  supplied  less  than  onensixth. 
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Nearly  all  the  grain  grown  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  is  consumed 
by  the  population  of  those  States,  but  how  smajl  their  product,  compared 
with  that  of  the  little  sea-girt  island — ^they  produce  108  millions  of  all 
descriptions,  whilst  she  furnishes  1,000  millions  with  not  more  than  one- 
half  the  territory,  and  a  fertility  and  climate  not  to  be  compared  to 
tfiMs.  What  has  stimulated  this  great  agricultural  product,  but  the 
wants  of  her  manu&cturing  industry  ?  Establish  a  blast  furnace  and 
forge  in  an  itfricultural  district,  and  what  is  the  immediate  effect  ? — ^the 
abstraction  of  some  three  hundred  men  and  their  families  to  this  establish- 
ment, who  immediately  become  consumers — of  tohcU  ?  of  every  description 
of  agricultural  products,  not  merely  wheat,  rye  and  com,  but  beef,  pork, 
and  milk,  and  butter,  and  eggs,  and  vegetables — giving  to  the  farmer  at 
his  own  door  a  better  market  than  the  Atlantic  border ;  and  saving  to  him 
the  heavy  charge  which  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  Atlantic  miarket 
Cfeates.  We  may  say  that  the  entire  consumption  of  this  establishment 
is  from  the  farmer;  he  may  own  the  wood,  the  limestone,  the  iron  ores, 
the  sand,  the  fire  clay — all  that  is  employed  in  making  this  article  so  ne- 
cessary to  his  wants. 

In  this  day  of  universal  peace,  when  the  mind  of  the  entire  world  for 
the  last  thirty  years  has  been  devoted  to  the  industrial  pursuits — when 
the  ^^erand  agents,  profits  and  loss,  have  been  constantly  at  work,"  we 
shoulo  have  supposed  that  this  branch  of  business  would  have  been 
brought  to  perfection  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  man  is  still  left  to  invent 
and  watch  the  movements  of  his  machinery.  There  is  yet  much  room 
for  invention  and  economy,  and  for  the  application  of  improvements^  the 
inui)ortance  of  which  hate  been  thoroughly  tested;  but  the  introduction  of 
wnich  into  our  establishments  in  this  country  have  been  very  slow.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  Detmold's  process  of  the  ignited  gases,  which 
is  now  so  successfully  applied  to  all  the  various  processes  of  manufac- 
turing iron.  It  has  long  been  known  that  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  fuel, 
used  m  all  the  processes,  is  converted  into  combustible  gases,  which  es- 
cape unconsumed ;  in  the  blast  furnace  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that 
not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  heat  was  available  for  the  fusion  of 
the  materials,  and  the  remainder  lost  for  all  practical  purposes.  But  al- 
though long  observed  and  deeply  regretted  by  the  practiciEd  iron  master, 
who  constantly  saw  this  escape  of  heat  from  the  tops  of  his  furnaces,  by 
which  he  was  nightly  illuminating  the  heavensy  yet  ages  passed  without  its 
improvement,  fiy  this  application,  which  is  now  no  longer  theory,  but 
practically  proved  and  extensively  carried  out,  in  Germany  and  France, 
and  to  be  seen  in  several  furnaces  in  this  country,  we  have  an  actual  return 
of  one-half  the  fuel.  This  economical  plan  may  be  applied  to  the  raising 
and  sustaining  of  the  steam  of  the  blast  engine — the  remelting  of  the  iron 
itself — the  refining  and  puddling,  and  heating  and  reheating.  It  is  the 
only  mode  yet  discovered  of  refining  with  anthracite  or  raw  coal,  and 
afibrds  a  very  important  saving  of  iron  and  fuel,  over  the  ordinary  method 
by  charcoal  or  coke  in  the  open  finery  fire — to  use  the  lan^age  of  the 
patentee, ''  for  in  the  latter  the  iron  is  exposed  to  the  oxydizmg  action  of 
the  blast  from  the  tuyeres^  during  the  whole  period  of  its  melting  down, 
60  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  iron  is  actually  converted  ipto  cin- 
der before  the  whole  charge  is  fused.  The  loss  of  iron  in  the  op^  finery 
varies  from  12  to  15  per  cent.,  but  in  the  operation  of  refining  by  this 
process,  the  whole  charge  of  iron  is  melted  down,  without  any  loss  from 
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oxydation^as  no  more  oxygen  is  allowed  to  enter  the  furnace,  than  what  is 
required  for  the  combustion  of  the  gases — and  the  process  of  decarboniza- 
tion  does  not  commence  until  after  all  the  iron  is  fused — the  loss  of  iron 
in  the  furnace  is,  therefore,  much  reduced,  and  rarely  exceeds  seven  per 
cent.,  but  varying  from  6  to  7  pei*  cent.  The  quantity  of  coal  required 
to  refine  a  ton  of  iron  is  from  6  1-2  cwt.  to  7  cwt." 

A  strong  fear  has  been  entertained  that  the  substraction  of  these  gases 
would  prevent  the  furnace  from  carrying  bucden  and  making  a  proper 

Soality  of  iron.  But  nothing  can  be  further  fi*om  the  fact  than  this ;  for 
le  great  desideratum,  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  Mushat,  is  to  re^ 
duce  the  temperature  of  the  funnel  head,  which  in  many  furnaces  is  kept 
80  high  as  almost  entirely  to  destroy  the  essential  process  of  deoxydation 
and  cementation,  and  to  precipitate  the  iron  ore  into  a  melting  tempera- 
tare,  before  it  is  properly  matured  by  a  completion  of  both  operations. 
This  evil  is  sreatly  increased  by  the  mode  now  adopted  at  many  of  the 
furnaces  of  heating  the  boilers  at  the  funnel  head,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
awkwardness  of  such  an  arrangement,  which  must  be  always  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  contraction  of  the  materials  of  the  furnace  stack,  whilst 
the  new  plan  of  withdrawing  these  gases,  some  seven  or  eight  feet 
from  the  funnel  head,  avoids  all  these  inconveniences.  But  independent 
of  all  this,  the  great  economy  of  this  process  consists  in  taking  these 
gases  out,  at  a  svfidently  high  temperature^  to  unite  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  when  the  two  are  brought  mto  contact,  and  thus  to  in- 
flame, or  bum,  and  give  out  an  cmount  of  heat,  far  beyond  that  of  its 
temperaiurey  when  it  escaped  from  the  furnace. 

This  process  has  been  employed  with  great  advantage  and  economy, 
also  in  puddling  and  reheating,  in  several  of  our  largest  rolling  mills ;  but 
in  none  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  New  Jersey  Iron  Wofrks  at 
Boonton ;  and  we  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  furnish  the  best 
evidence  upon  this  subject,  by  giving  a  copj  of  a  letter  from  the  manager 
of  that  establishment,  an  experienced  iron  master,  to  the  patentee,  soon 
after  its  introduction  there. 

BooifTON,  Decembir  12th,  1843. 
Dkab  Sia, 

I  have  just  received  yours,  and  hasten  to  give  you  the  information  you  desire ;  I 
will  give  you  the  account  of  our  work  for  the  last  week. 

There  was  charged  to  the  doable  furnace — ^tons,  30  15  0  24,  pig  and  plate ;  3-4 
pig  and  1-4  plate,  which  produced — tons,  29  11  2  24  pounds  of  billets  and  bars,  and 
consumed  11  cwt  2  qrs.,  uf  anthracite  coal,  per  ton  of  bars  produced.  Five  single 
furnaces,  for  the  same  time,  averaged  each — tons,  12  17  3  8  billets  and  bars,  with 
about  the  same  waste  as  the  double  furnace — coal  per  ton,  .14  2  10. 

The  ball  furnace  produced,  of  the  heated  iron,  for  the  same  week,  60  tons,  viz: 
merchantable  iron,  band,  large  hoops  and  billets  from  blooms,  average  waste  5i — coal, 
5  3  18  per  ton  of  iron  produced.  1'he  refinery,  in  the  same  time,  produced  40  tons 
good  metal,  waste  6^ — coal,  6  0  22  per  ton  of  plate  produced.  With  our  old  an- 
thracite furnaces,  the  average  waste  in  puddling  was  about  6 1.  Average  weekly  pro- 
duct of  our  single  furnaces — ^tons,  124  a  12i  per  week — coal  being  the  same  kind  of 
anthracite  as  we  now  use,  with  21  cwt  per  ton  of  bars  produced ;  in  reheating  the  waste 
was  about  Ci,  and  coal  from  7  to  10  cwt.  per  ton,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  doner 

When  I  see  you,  I  can  give  you  more  minute  information,  and  hoping  to  have  that 
pleasure  in  a  few  days, 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours,  &c., 

(Copy)  HENRY    BREVORT. 

C.  E.  DrrifOLD,  Esq.,  New  York. 
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What  a  result  has  been  produced  in  these  operations  by  the  mind  of 
man,  and  the  inquiries  induced  by  chemical  science.     The  economy  intro- 
duced into  this  establishment  by  this  process,  was  a  reduction  of  thejuei 
from  28  to  30  cwt.   per  ton,  to  16  or  18  cwt.— say   12  cwt.,  and 
this  estimated  upon  their  entire  annual  production,  in  dollars  and  cents, 
(3000  tons  per  annum  at  $2  40  per  ton,)  will  give  the  large  result  of 
$7,200.     This  process  may  be  readily  extendi  to  the  puddling  and 
reheating  of  iron,  by  the  use  of  wood,  and  which  application  would  dis* 
pense  with  our  present  expensive  mode  of  converting  wood  into  charooaly 
and  be  productive  of  the  most  important  results.     It  will  thus  be  per* 
eeived  that  this  black  diamond  is  not  yet  to  be  thrown  aside,  but  by  the 
in^nuity  of  man,  to  be  placed  in  many  localities  uponafootinff  with  our 
mmeral  works.     Another  process  is  Uiat  of  Wm.  Neele  Clay,  of  Scotland, 
which  if  carried  out  praeticiUlyy  will  confer  great  benefit  upon  the  com- 
munity, and  notwithstanding  the  high  perfection  of  the  blast  furnace 
and  puddling  processes,  will  produce  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  economy ; 
it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  use  of  mineral  coiu  instead  of  cAor- 
coaly  in  the  blooming  process,  which  we  have  before  minutely  described. 
Upon  the  abandonment  of  the  bloomery  and  charcoal  processes  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  establishment  of  the  blast  furnace,  the  rich  hematites  and 
primitive  ores  were  entirely  excluded,  and  when  used,  so  reduced  by 
poorer  ores,  that  their  great  value  was  lost.     We  t^^ink  that  it  has  been 
left  to  the  science  of  the  present  day  to  improve  these  inexhaustible 
stores  of  mineral  wealth,  which  the  God  of  Nature  has  bestowed  so 
bountifully  upon  us,  and  certainly  not  to  remain  hidden  and  buried  in 
the  earth.     The  great  value  of  this  process^  and  which  will  make  it  ere 
long  so  attractive  to  Americans,  is,  that  it  dispenses  with  the  enormous 
outlay  which  is  necessary  to  get  up  our  towering  furnaces,  with  their  staam 
machinery  of  such  gigantic  propiHrtions ;  indeed,  the  enormous  capital 
necessary  to  erect  an  establishment  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  those 
in  England,  has  heretofore  almost  forbid  the  hope  of  being  able  to  contend 
successfully  with  that  country  in  this  branch  of  business.     But  by  this 
process,  a  small  capital  may  be  made  available  in  producing  the  best 
results,  and  the  establishment  may  be  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  the 
article,  and  when  that  ceases  there  is  no  large  outlay ;  indeed,  a  few 
thousand  dollars  will  enable  every  operator  to  determine;nrhat  profit  there 
may  be,  and  the  competition  thus  produced,  will  soon  enlist  the  highest 
e£R>rts  of  American  skill  and  industry.     These  rich  primitive  ores,  as  we 
have  shown,  exist  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  our  great  anthracite  coal  fields,  and  are  extensively  opened 
out  and  located  upon  many  of  the  great  internal  improvements  of  the 
country,  which  furnish  every  facility  for  their  cheap  transportation.     Mr. 
Clay's  success  has  been  complete  and  perfect,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ments, with  the  use  of  the  bituminous  coal  in  a  common  reverberatory 
furnace.     But  the  great  desideratum  is  to  use  the  anthracite  as  the  fiiel. 
It  has  been  done  successfully  in  this  country,  and  wHl,  ere  long,  be  car- 
ried out  in  a  practical  form. 

The  last  discovery  is  that  of  Mr.  Wall,  which  we  shall  give  in  the 
language  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ure : 

^'  A  great  economy  in  the  conversion  of  the  cast  into  wrought  metal, 
seems  about  to  be  efiected  in  our  iron  works,  by  the  application  of  a 
current  of  voltaic  electricity,  to  the  crude  iron,  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
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Irhether  on  the  hearth  of  the  blast  furnace,  on  the  fbaed  pies  m  the  sand, 
or  on  the  metal  immediately  upon  its  being  run  from  the  finery  furnace. 
The  yoltaic  force  of  from  50  to  100  pairs  of  a  powerfol  [Smices'] 
battery,  being  previously  arranged  to  act  upon  the  whole  train  of  the 
metal.  This  process,  for  which  Mr.  Arthur  Wall  has  recently  obtained 
a  patent,  is  founded  upon  the  well  established  principle,  that  when  a 
compound  is  subjected  to  an  electrical  current,  its  negative  and  positive 
elements  are  detached  from  each  other.  Iron  is  electro-positive ;  the 
elements  it  contains,  when  crude — ^the  carbon,  the  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  oxygen  and  silicon,  are  electro-negative.  By  the  application 
of  a  stream  of  electricity,  to  the  iron  in  a  state  effusion,  these  impurities 
ate  dislodged.  On  this  principle,  I  would  explain  the  extraordinary 
eflfect  of  this  process,  as  performed  in  my  presence,  in  the  excellent  iron 
works  of  Mr.  Jessop,  at  Codner  park,  in  Derbyshire,  where  the  electerized 
forge  pigs  discharged  those  noxious  elements  so  copiously,  in  the  pud- 
dling furnace,  as  to  become,  after  reheating,  without  filing  or  fagoting, 
brilliant  bars  of  the  finest  fibrous  metaL  The  bars  so  made,  have  been 
subjected,  under  my  inspection,  to  the  severest  proofii,  by  skillful  London 
blacksmiths,  and  they  have  been  found  to  bear  pinching,  hammering, 
binding  and  twisting,  as  well  as  the  best  iron  in  tiie  market.  I  have 
also  analyzed  the  said  iron,  with  the  utmost  minuteness  of  chemical  re- 
search, and  have  ascertained  it  to  be  nearly  pure  metal,  containing 
neither  sulphur  nor  phosphorus,  and  merely  an  inappreciable  trace  of 
arsenic.  I  can,  therefore,  conscientiously  recommend  Mr.  Wall's  patent 
to  iron  masters,  as  one  of  the  greatest,  easiest  and  most  economical  im- 
provements which  tiiat  important  art  has  ever  received.  The  pecuniaiy 
advantage  of  this  process,  in  respect  of  saving  labour  and  waste  of  ma^ 
teri^,  has  been  estimated,  by  competent  judges,  at  from  £\  to  £2  stg.  per 
ton.  The  effect  of  electerizing  iron  is  displayed  in  a  singular  manner,  by 
the  conversion  into  steel  of  a  soft  rod,  exposed,  in  contact  with  coke,  for 
a  few  hours  to  a  moderate  red  heat ;  a  result  which  I  have  witnessed 
and  can  fully  attest." 

Kb  great  misapprehension  prevails  in  relation  to  our  charcoal  furnaces, 
and  as  the  belief  is  very  general  that  the  mineral  coal  establishments  will 
render  them  entirely  unproductive,  we  are  happy  to  furnish,  from  the 
highest  authority,  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  now  manufacturing 
iron,  from  the  use  of  the  hot  blast — ^to  us  almost  incredible — and  yet  we 
derive  it  from  practical  iron  masters  ;  and  when  they  have  efiected  so 
much,  who  can  tell  where  it  will  end  }  The  estimates  are  as  follows, 
viz. : 

Materials. 

I       Charcoal,  93  bs.  at4ceiiti $3  73 

Ore,  2i  tons  at  91  47 3  67 

Limestone ••..•••• • ••••        30 

Labour 3  00 

$10  69 

Yield  from  55  to  60  tons  per  week ;  and  this  metal  is  afterwards  pud- 
dled and  worked  into  bar  iron  with  mineral  coal,  at  a  cost  of  firom  $2  to 
%U  50  per  ton,  without  refining.  This  doubtless  has  been  done,  but  it 
sorely  must  be  in  peculiar  localities,  possessing  advantages  very  rare 
and  uncommon. 
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Let  u8,  in  conclusion^  compare  the  results  obtained,  both  in  England 
and  this  country,  up  to  this  day,  as  the  chief  elements  toward  formine 
a  correct  judgment  in  relation  to  the  future  progress  of  this  business,  and 
also,  that  it  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  what  the  difference  of  cost  consists. 


Crawahay  Cost,  United  States  Cost, 

Ton*,  cwt.  lbs.  a.  Tons.    |  cte. 

Pig  Metal. ••Iron atone 3  00  0a6  $4  50.. Iron  stone 2|  a  1  50 

Coke 1  15  0a8  3  SO..Coal  (ailth.)  ••••d    a2  00 

Limestone 100  0a3        75.  .Limestone 1    a     75 

Wages a6    1  50..  Wages a  1  75 

General  charges..            a  6  1  50.  .General  charges,      a  2  00 


Plate. 


Refining. 

.Waste 2|cwt 

Coal 10  cwt  a  8 

Redning al  3 


Puddling. 

Bar  Iron.  • .  .Waste 3i  cwf . 

Coal 18  cwt.  a5 

Do 12  cwt  a  5 

Wages 


$11  75 

Refining. 

1  47. .Waste licwt. 

1  CO.. Coal 6icwta2  00 

37.  .Labour a  1  05 

Repairs,  9lc 

Puddling. 

58.. Waste 1  cwt 

1  12.  .Coal 18  cwt 

75 . .  Wages  At  incidental, 
6  15 


$3  75 

6  00 
75 

1  75 

2  00 

$14  25 


1 
I 


06 
65 
05 
50 


86 
80 


$23  19 


13  02 
$33  19 


Wages  as  above 


1  50.  .Wages  as  aboye< 

37|.     "  " 

6  15.,     «  •* 


$8  02 


Cost  of  a  Ton  of  Charcoal  Iron^  as  per 
estimate$t  in  1810. 

Charcoal,  240  bs.  at  3  centa $7  ^ 

Ore;  3  tons,  at  $2 6  00 

Limestone 30 

Labour 4  00 

Materials,  wear  and  tear 2  50 

Capitai,&c 3  75 

Yield,  800  tons  per  annum $23  75 

Carriage  to  forge.  • 5  75 

1 1  tons,  per  ton 44  25 

Charcoal,  375  bs.  at  3  centa 11  25 

Labour 13  25 

Incidental  expenses 3  50 

Interest  on  capital 4  50 


1  75 

1  05 

13  08 

$15  82 

Cost  of  a  Ton  of  Charcoal  Iron,  as  per 
estimates^  in  1845. 

Charcoal,  93  bs.  at  4  centa $3  72 

Ore,  2|  tons,  at  $1  47 3  67 

Limestone 30 

Labour 3  00 

Capital 2  00 

Yield,  2,600  tons  per  annum $12  69 

Carriage  to  rolling  mill 3  00 

23  cwt.  ton  per  ton 14  58 

18  cwt  coal 1  80 

Wages  and  incidentals 13  02 

Interest  on  capital 5  00 


$81  50 


Hot  Blast 


.$37  40 


From  the  above  estimates  of  the  cost  by  mineral  coal,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  wages  of  labour,  constitute  the  entire  difference  of  cost 
per  ton ;  and  if  the  American  statesmen  are  prepared  to  reduce  wages  still 
lower  by  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  compel  our  establishments  to 
compete  with  those  of  £ngland,  our  labouring  classes  must  be  prepared 
to  renounce  their  comforts,  and  sink  into  the  poverty  and  wretchedness 
of  that  condition  of  the  people  in  the  old  world.  Must  it  not  be  self- 
evident  to  them,  that  either  our  establishments  must  be  abandoned  or 
labour  reduced  to  the  same  standard  ?  if  not,  why  have  they  iefi  their  own 
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country,  separating  themselTes  from  relatives  and  those  associations  of 
country,  from  which  our  highest  and  hest  pleasures  spring  ? 

But  under  this  condition  of  the  manu&cture,  and  with  the  enormous 
capital  emharked  in  it,  can  any  reasonable  mind  entertain  a  fearj  that 
the  progress  of  this  business  will  not  be  onward,  provided  the  home 
market  is  secured  ?    This  is  all  that  is  wanted  and  necessary. 

Our  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tells  us,  that  ^'  the  foreign  con- 
sumption of  our  products,  is  a  mere  drop  of  the  bucket  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  home  market ;"  that  the  aggregate  production  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  census  of  1840,  is  in  round  numbers  $1,000,000,000. 
Our  exports  of  domestic  products  by  the  Treasury  report  of  1840, 
amounts  to  $103,533,896,  deducting  which,  from  our  whole  product,  by 
the  census  of  1840,  $959,600,845,  would  leave  $856,066,949,  of  our  pro* 
ducts  consumed  in  that  year,  by  our  poptdation  of  $17,062,453,  and  the 
consumption  of  our  domestic  products  by  the  population  of  the  world, 
only  amounts  to  $103,553,896. 

Under  such  circumstances,  would  it  be  more  disastrous  or  unwise,  for 
our  country  to  import  its  breadstufl&  than  its  iron  ?  Are  we  more  blest 
in  our  rich  and  fertile  soil,  than  in  our  inexhaustible  stores  of  mineral 
wealth  ?  and  if  they  remain  undeveloped,  it  will  be  because  they  cannot  be 
improved  with  profit.  Few  fortunes  have  been  made  in  the  iron  business^ 
and  it  has  sunk  enormous  amounts.  Give  to  our  people  remunerating 
prices,  and  what  American  can  believe,  that  the  genius  and  irrepressible 
spirit  of  our  people  wiU  not  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  country  ?  The 
only  danger  is,  that  production  will  be  excessively  extended,  and  prices 
forced  down  beyond  the  desires  of  any  one.  Our  people  aspire  to  all 
that  is  noble  in  the  active  and  bustling  pursuits  of  life ;  and  if  he,;who 
"  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  grew*  before,"  was  worthy 
of  enduring  remembrance,  how  much  more  he,  who  assists  in  preserving 
us  from  a  deplorable  dependency  upon  a  foreign  country  for  this  article 
of  first  necessity. 


BEAR    VALLEY    GOAL    AND    IRON    REOION. 


All  the  anthracite  coal  as  yet  discovered  in  the  United  States,  is  to  be 
found  within  the  boundaries  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania ;  and 
lies  in  the  three  great  ^'measures,"  known  as  the  southern,  middle,  and 
northern  coal  fields.  Each  of  these  coal  fields  is  about  60  miles  lon^, 
and  from  three  to  eight  miles  wide,  and  are  located  between  the  mam 
branch  of  the  Susquehannah  and  the  Delaware  rivers,  and  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  general  course  of  those  rivers.  The  Bear  Valley  coal 
region  forms  the  western  part  of  the  touthem  coal  field  lying  nearest  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  generally  considered  the  richest,  and  which  also  em- 
braces the  Mauch  Chunk,  Pottsville,  and.  Pine  Grove  regions  within  its 
boundaries.  .  The  superiority  of  the  Bear  Valley  coal  region  consists  in  the 
fiw^t  that  the  coal  lies  above  water  level,  in  veins  or  layers  in  the  mountains, 
running  parallel  with  them,  and  dipping,  diose  in  the  south  mountain  to 
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the  north,  and  those  in  the  north  mountain  to  the  sonth ;  thus  forming 
what  is  called  the  '^  coal  b€utn.^^ 

The  distance  from  the  Bear  Valley  coal  ifegion,  at  the  head  of  the  Bear 
Mountain  railroad,  (now  in  progress  of  construction,)  to  different  points, 
follows : 


To  Harfisbw^h, 


Lancaster ••• •••••'• 73 

Philadelphia 143 

*<  Hayrede  Grace 106 

Baltimore ; 162 

Waahin^oD  City 200 

New  York .....299 

Pittebargh ^ 286 


>36  miles. 


c< 


<« 


•< 
c< 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
« 


Nearly  all  the  above  distances  are  by  cheap  water  conveyances.  The 
quantity  of  coal  to  be  found  in  this  region  above  water  level  is  almost  in- 
exhaustible. Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  quanti^  by  the  following 
table,  which  ^vea  the  number  of  coal  veins  known,  and  which  have  been 
examined  in  Big  Lack  Mountain,  and  through  which  the  Bear  Mountain 
rail  road  will  pass,  and  will  consequently  cut  the  veins  at  right  angles, 
leaving  a  "  breast  "  (or  height  above  the  road)  of  about  1 160  feet  in 
each  vein— commencing  at  the  outside  coal  vein  in  Big  Lick  Mountain^ 
the  first  cut  by  the  passage  of  the  road  or  tunnel  through  the  mountain: 


No; 
1 
2 
3 

4 

ft 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

31 

22 

23 

24 

25 

96 

27 


coal  vein  4  feet  thick. 

<«     .C    *]        «     (< 

<c    cc  ][2   **    '* 

€4  CC   Q       CC     CC 

n       cc  3  cc   cc 

*  cc   cc   5j^  ic   cc 

cc    c<  3  cc   n 

larg^  vein  not  yet  proved. 


IC 


cc 


cc 


M 


coal  vein  9  feet  thick. 

cc  cc        Q        M  CC 

vein  not  yet  proved, 
coal  vein  12  feet  thick, 
coal  vein  not  proved, 
coal  vein  5  feet  thick, 
coal  vein  not  yet  proved. 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


large  coal  vein  not  proved. 

fc        <c  u  ct 

coal  vein  auppoeed  18  ft.  thick, 
jagular  vein  auppoeed  30    ** 
coal  vein  6  feet  tnick. 

;•       "M     ^     cc        cc 

IC  cc       3       cc  M 

IC        c«      7     cc        cc 

3    tr&nare  and  fire  clay.    I 
3    iron  ore  andjire  clay,     I 


M 


C( 


*€ 


No. 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 

33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

50 


coal  vein  12  feet  thick— vnn  ofhram 
ore  12  feet  thick. 
coal  vein  5  feet  thick. 

«      ••  27    «      "     vem  of  iron 
ore  ^  feet  thick. 
coal  vein  4  feet  thick. 

«      C4    2i  *«      ««     vein  t^ 
ore,  thickness  not  yet  known 
coal  vein  not  yet  proved 

cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 

4t 
i€ 

•< 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


coal  vein  5  feet  thick, 
laree  coal  vein  not  proved, 
cou  vein  not  yet  pVoved. 


cc 


cc 


tc 


cc 


coal  vein  6  feet  thick. 

cc        cc        15  cc 

coal  vein  not  yet  proved. 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


coal  vein  5  feet  thick— ^inofi  ore 
vetfi,  thickness  ndlfmown, 
coal  vein  9  feet  thick. 


The  above  table  brin|;s  the  description  to  the  centre  of  the  coal  basin, 
and  all  the  veins  in  the  table  dip  to  the  north  at  an  ande  of  45  degrees. 
The  above  veins  are  all  again  repeated  in  the  ^'  North'' or  ^'  Bear  Moun- 
tain," which  is  cut  to  its  base  by  Ra$uh  Gapy  and  in  which  gap,  many  of 
the  coal  veins  have  been  opened  and  partially  worked  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  years.  The  distance  between  the  veins  of  coal  varies  from  10  to 
150  feety  and  the  whole  distance  from  the  outside  vein  (No.  1)  to  the 
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centre  of  the  coal  basin,  on  a  line  with  the  tunnel  is  about  4,500  feet. 
Bear  Valley  at  the  point  above  designated  is  vety  narrow,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  the  base  of  the  South  Mountain,  through  Bear  Valley  and 
Bear  Mountain,  to  the  base  of  the  latter,  thus  cutting  through  each  coal 
yein  twice,  or,  equal  to  100  coal  veins,  would  be  less  than  two  miles  long. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  veins  are  already  divided  by  nature  in  Ransh  Gap, 
on  a  level  with  whieh  the  B.  M.  coal  tunnel  will  terminate.  Thui 
road,  when  completed,  will  pass  through  about  100  veins  of  superiour 
anthracite  coal,  each  of  which  will  have  a  ^'  breast"  of  more  than 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road,  and  rising  in  thickness  from  2  1-2 
to  30  feet  each. 

The  quality  of  the  coal  above  described  may  be  ascertained  by  the  fol- 
lowing analysis,  made  by  Professor  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia.  The  spe- 
cimens, however,  for  this  analysis,  were  obtained  from  the  same  veins,  but 
seven  miles  further  west  than  Ransh  Gap,  and  within  three  miles  of  the 
terminus  of  the  coal  basin.  To  show  now  nearly  this  coal  resembles 
the  Welsh  anthracite,  so  extensively  used  at  the  Crane  Works,  and  else- 
where, in  Great  Britain,  for  smelting  iron,  we  give  the  analysis  of  the  two 
together,  the  Yniscedwyn  as  tested  by  Mr.  Mushat  and  Mr.  Frazer. 

8p.Or.     YoLlUt.      Carbon.         AOtm, 

Tniscedwyn  Coal,   1.354        8.073        87.599        4.320 

Bear  Yftlley  Coal, 1.390       8.066       87.380       4.573 

In  the  Report  recently  made  by  Professor  Johnson,  ^^  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment of  the  Uniied  States  on  American  Coals,"  he  says  in  relation  to 
this  coal  (page  121) — ^^  Its  action  under  the  steam-boiler  was  highly  sa- 
tis&ctory.  Its  considerable  portion  of  volatile  matter,  which  bums  with 
a  clear  yellow  flame,  of  moderate  length  and  brilliancy,  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  smoke,  and  without  requiring  a  very  powerfrd 
draught  to  sustain  and  quicken  the  combustion,  gives  it  a  decided  advan- 
tage for  avoiding  that  waste  which  arises  from  a  violent  artificial  blast." 
^This  coal  has  never  yet  been  used  in  this  country  for  the  smelting  of 
iron,  but  its  fitness  for  this  purpose  may  be  judged  of,  by  another  extract 
from  the  same  Report,  page  130. 

"^  The  facility  with  which  these  materials  are  ftised,  would,  in  the  case 
of  employing  this  anthracite  for  the  smelting  of  iron,  afford  the  advan- 
tage of  a  ready  conversion  into  cinder,  creating  no  additional  demand  for 
jbx,  and  requiring  no  ^eat  elevation  of  temperature  for  that  purpose." 

It  will  be  seen  that  m  immediate  and  close  proximity  with  this  coal  are 
large  quantities  of  iron  ore.  The  ^^ Black  Band  Ort^'*  recently  discovered 
at  Ransh  Crap  in  great  abundance,  is  not  known  in  any  other  section  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  it  is  found  overlaying  the  c<Md,  and  can  be  mined 
and  placed  in  a  frumace  for  less  than  fifty  cents  per  tony  its  importance 
will  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  every  man  conversant  with  the 
manufiu^ture  of  iron.  There  are,  however,  four  different  kinds  of  iron 
ore  found  at  this  point,  viz :  black  band ;  kidney,  or  ball  ore ;  hema- 
tite, or  pipe  ore,  and  bog  ore.  The  three  first  mentioned  have  been 
analyzed  by  the  first  chemists  in  this  country,  and  the  result  is  given  be- 
low. All  the  ores  mentioned  below  are  found  in  great  abundance,  and 
all  except  the  hoe  ore,  lie  in  veins  or  layers  running  parallel  with  the 
veins  of  coal,  and  having  the  same  inclination  or  dip,  and  the  same 
height  or  breast  above  the  Bear  Mountain  tunnel  and  road. 
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No.  1. — C«trbenaeeou9  Carbonate  of  Iron — Bluek  Band. 

*  ^^ 

100 

Carbonic «cid and  wnter,**.*.   ••.••• .«•.!..» 31.36 

Carbon , . . . « ..«.........«•• ^ '. 6.75 

protoxide  of  iron,* •<•••••»«•« •t.t^.^S 

Alumina» » •f.-t 0.14 

Lime,: % • «^..  0.22 

Magnesia ^ • 0.90 

SiUca, ».   laOO 

100 
Metallic  iron,  39.10  per  eent. 

It  loses  by  roasting  32^5  per  cent,  and  coiUaitts  thtn  57.89  per  cent  of  metallic 
iron,  and  14.79  silica. 

No.  2.— ftffn^y^  Or«. 

Peroxide  of  iron, • 69.90 

Alumina, • •  t 0.35 

Lime, % ••••< t^ traces. 

Magnesia • • «•«•« • 00 

Silica, / 17.50 

Water, 12.25 

100 
It  contains  48.47  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 

No.  3. — Brawn  Hematite^  or  Pipe  Ore, 

Peroxide  of  iron, 70.90 

Alumina, •.... • 0.15 

Silica,..,'........! 16.90 

Water, 12.05 

100 
Metallic  iron,  49,16  per  cent 

The  whole  of  this  rich  iron  and  ooal  re^on  is  aboftt  to  be  opened  bj 
the  completion  of  the  Bear  Mountain  rail  road,  which  is  28  miles  in 
length,  commencing^  in  .the  coal  mountain  above  described,  and  termina- 
ting on  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  at  Dauphin,  eight  miles  above  Harrisburgh, 
ana  80  from  Havre  de  Grace.  The  rail  road  has  a  decending  grade  from 
the  coal  and  iron  mines,  for  the  first  11  miles,  of  16  feet  and  4  inches  to 
each  mile  ;  and  the  balance  of  the  distance  to  Dauphin,  of  16  feet  and  11 
inches  to  each  mile.  The  work  will  be  done  in  the  most  substantial  and 
durable  manner,  with  a  heavy  H  rail,  and  is  under  contract  to  be 
finished  the  present  year. 

The  country  surrounding  the  coal  and  iron  region  at  the  head  of  the 
Bear  Mountain  rail  road,  is  a  fine  farming  district,  capable  of  supporting  a 
large  manufacturing  population,  and  it  is  from  this  district  that  the  mar- 
ket of  Pottsville  and  its  vicinity  (distant  25  miles)  has  been  supplied  for 
the  last  ten  years. 

Finally,  this  coal  and  iron  can  be  mined  and  put  into  a  smelting  fur* 
nace  at  Ransh  Gap  or  Bearmont,  for  less  than  75  cents  per  ton,  and  that 
by  a  decending  grade  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  the  ^Hunntl  head  " 
of  such  furnace. 


A  FEW  WOBDS  ABOXJT  COTTON  AND 


A  FRIEND  from  the  south,  whoae  Imowledge  of  the  Southern  States 
and  of  Texas  may  be  relied  on,  has  furnished  us  with  the  following 
facts. 

"  The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States,  in  1824,  was  but  560,000 
bales.  Jn  1843  it  was  2,378,875.  The  following  table  shows  the  pro- 
gressive increase : 


Total  crop  of  1824^5. , .  .bales,  560,000 

1820—6 710,000 

1826--7 937,000 

1827—8 712,000 

1828— 9.... « 857,744 

1829-30 976,845 

1830—1 « 1,038,848 

1831—2 987,477 

1832—3 1,070,433 

1833—4 1,205,394 


1834—5 bales,  1,254,328 

1825—6 1,360,725 

1836—7 1 1,422,930 

1837—8 ^....1,80]  ,497 

1 S38— 9 1 ,360,532 

1839-40 2,177,835 

1840—1 1,634,945 

1841—2 1,683,574 

18<42— 3 2,378,875 

1843—4 2,030,409 


Of  the  crop  of  1844,  the  product  of  the  several  States  was : 

New  Orleao* bales,  1,060,246 

Alabama 481,714 

Florida 161,088 

Georgia 299,491 

South  Carolina '. 351,658 

North  Carolina 9,039 

Virginia 12,139 

Received  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  over  land 3,500 

2,378,875 

An  analysis  of  these  tables  shows,  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  in- 
creased production  comes  from  the  new  lands  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Arkansas,  brought  under  cultivation  since  the  year  1829. 

The  greater  part  of  the  cotton  crop  is  produced  by  slave  labour.  Th6 
census  of  1840  gives  1,641,811  as  the  number  of  slaves  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Tennessee  ; 
of  these  there  were  1,105,005  males  and  females  over  ten  years  of  age. 
If  we  ifiake  the  proper  deduction  for  those  who  are  otherwise  employed 
of  this  number,  not  more  than  700,000,  in  round  numbers,  are  employed 
in  the  culture  of  cotton.  It  is  admitted  that  three  bales  to  the  hand  is 
as  much  as  the  average  product ;  this  gives  2,100,000  bales  as  the  ex- 
tent of  the  produce  of  clear  labour.* 

It  matters  not,  therefore,  how  rich  or  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  Texas  may  be,  the  cotton  crop  will  depend  upon  the  labour  em- 
ployed and  not  upon  the  land  suited  to  its  production.  A  portion  of 
white  labour  will  be  thus  employed,  and  slaves  will  be  sent  if  to  the 
cotton  growing  districts  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tekmessee 

*  We  publish  the  calculation  here  made,  from  great  respect  for  the  source 
whence  it  is  derived.  We  deem  it,  however,  proper  to  add,  that  there  are  thoee 
eqaally  entitled  to  confidence  who  think  the  coming  crop  of  cotton  will  reach  nearly 
to  3,000,000  of  bales.  We  trust  this  will  prove  an  over  estimate,  as  it  will  greatly 
c^peed  the  coniumption,  and  severely  affect  the  already  reduced  price. — Editor. 
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and  North  Carolina — but  it  is  believed  that  this  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
arrested  by  a  new  process,  lately  patented,  for  water-rottins  hemp  and 
flax,  which  will  render  labour  more  productive  in  the  cultivation  of  hemp 
and  flax  than  of  cotton.  Messrs.  BilHngs  &  Harrison,  of  Howard  county^ 
Missouri,  have  taken  out  patents,  for  a  process  of  preparing  hemp  and 
flax  for  market,  by  which  it  is  said  that  hemp  can  be  water-rotted  and 
prepared  for  market,  in  five  days  from  the  time  it  is  cut  in  the  field ; 
that  the  quality  is  better  than  if  prepared  by  any  process  heretofore  in 
use,  and  that  the  expense  is  so  mucn  reduced,  that  hemp  will  yield  a 
more  certain  and  more  profitable  crop  than  cotton  or  wheat. 

How  far  hemp  and  flax  will  enter  into  competition  with,  and  thus  di- 
minish the  consumption  of  cotton,  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  the  fiict  that 
the  culture  of  hemp  will  give  greater  and  more  certain  profits,  and  that 
the  climate  and  soil  of  the  northern  slaveholding  States  are  well^  suited 
to  its  growth,  justify  a  belief  that  the  increasing  demand  for  labour  in 
these  States  will  prevent  the  transfer  of  many  wives  from  the  hemp  to 
the  cotton  growine  States.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  increase  of  the 
cotton  crop  from  henceforth,  will  not  much  exceed  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  present  crop,  that  being  the  ratio  of  the  increase 
of  slave  labour,  while  the  increased  consumption  of  cotton  will  be  at 
something  like  the  same  ratio  on  the  consuming  population,  which  being 
in  a  much  greater  proportion,  it  follows  that  the  price  of  cotton  will  most 
probably  advance. 

The  discovery  of  Messrs.  Billings  &  Harrison  will  add  untold  millions 
to  the  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States.  The 
advantage  of  the  hemp  over  the  cotton  culture  will  be,  that  machinery  is 
brought  to  aid  in  the  planting,  reaping,  and  the  preparing  the  hemp  for 
market.  In  the  whole  process  one  man  is  made  to  do  the  woriE  of  many  ; 
science  and  mechanism  come  to  the  aid  <^  man,  and  multiply  his  |>ower8 
and  augment  his  profits.  If  these  data  be  correct — and  they  are  given 
from  a  source  entitled  to  confidence — ^the  planter  has  reached  the  point 
of  greatest  depression." 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Wfi  briefly  noticed  in  our  last  number  the  annual  report  of  Ae  Secre* 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  conmierce  and  navigation  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1844,  and  gave  a^suQimaiy  of  a'few 
of  the  most  important  statements  contained  in  me  document.  We^ow 
present  the  following  additional  tables,  made  up  from  ike  same  report,  in 
which  we  have  endeavoured  tp  show  the  condition  of  otat  tr^de  and  com- 
merce with  foreign  countries,  their  bearing  upon  oui:  induatrii^  pursuits, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  operation  of  our  present  tariff  with  that  of  the 
lowest  rate  of  duties,  which  was  reached  under  the  compromise  tariff  ia 
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1842,  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  present  reyenue  law,  which  went 
into  operation  on  the  1st  of  September,  1842  : 


TesrcDdinf 
Jone  30, 1844.  gepL  30. 1848. 


Exports  from  the  United  States, 9111,200,046 

Viz :  of  domestic  articles, •••• 99,715,170 

*<     of  foreign  articles 11,484,867 

Imports  into  the  United  States, , 108,435,035 

Imports  of  specie  and  bullion, 5,830,429 

Exports  of     ^  "      including  domestic  coin, 5,454,214 

Domestic  gold  and  silver  coin  exported,  included  in  the  )        .qo  ^qk 
aoo  v6,  •««••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■••••) 

Exports  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice, • ...64 ,643,224 

**       of  all  other  domestic  articles, 35,071 ,955 

The  exports  of  domestic  articles  are  classed  as  follows,  viz : 

Products  of  the  sea, 3,350,501 

of  the  forest, 5,806,712 

of  agriculture, 79,938,410 

of  manufactures, 9,762,129 

Articles  not  enumerated, • 854,427 


•« 

4C 


«( 


104,691 ,534 

92,969,996 

11,721,538 

100,162.087 

4,087,016 

4,813,459 

1,170,754 

59,041,606 
33,9-28,390 

2,823,010 
5,518,262 
73,688,113 
9,581,448 
1,359,163 


Comparatioe  view  of  ExporU  and  ImporUfor  the  laatfive  years. 


Tear  endiof  Ezportt. 

Sept  30,  1840 $132,085,946 

«    1841, 121,851,803 

*«    1842, 104,691,534 

June  30,  1843,  (9moa.)-*  84,346,480 
1844, 111,200,046 


i< 


Free  of  duty. 

057,196,204 
66,019,731 
30.627,486 
35,574,584 
24,766,881 


Import!. 


DntieUe. 
$49,945,415 
61,926.446 
69,534,601 
29,179,215 
83,668,154 


TofcaL 

$107,141,519 

127,946.177 

100,162,087 

64,753,799 

106,435,035 


Jlrtielet  imported  free  of  duty^  and  exporte  of  the  eame^for  the  year 

June  30, 1844. 

Imports. 

Specie  and  bullion, • $5,830,429 

Teas, 4,021,979 

Coffee,. 8,262,644 

Copper,  in  sheets,  pigs,  bars,  and  old 1,313,881 

Brass,  in  pi^,  bars,  and  old,. •.••••...• 49,241 

Dye  wood,  in  sticks, 428,049 

Barilla, 50,394 

Burr  stones,  un wrought, •••  • 17,008 

Crude  brimstone, 75,134 

Articles  imported  for  the  use  of  the  United  States, 95,438 

Philosophicied  apparatus,  for  colleges,  &.c.,  also  books, )  ».  .^j 

maps,  Itc.,  for  the  same, 3  ' 

Statuary,  buks,  &C.,. 85 

Paintings, .drawings,  &c., 3,434 

Wood,  unmanufactured,  not  specified, 38,218 

Specimens  of  botany,  minerals,  Ate, 15,786 

Models  and  inventions  of  machinery, •••••  2,737 

Anatomical  preparations,. . •• • 1 ,879 

Cnide  antimony, 104 

Bark  of  tbe  cork  tree 11,505 

Cla^,  unwrought,.. • 5,897 

Animals  for  breed, 27,534 

Nuts  and  berries  used  in  dyeing, 804 

Oldpewter, 252 

Paintings  of  American  artists, 2.017 

Gypsum,  or  Plaster  of  Paris,. 80,292 

Epauleta,  or  wings  of  gold  or  silver, .« 301 

Other  aartictes  not  enumerated  in  Report,.  •  •  •  •  • 3,024 ,643 


ending 

Ezporlib 

$5,270309 
922,970 
540,579 
100,045 


831,902 

•  •• 

•  •  • 
... 

•  .  a 


•  •  . 

•  .  • 
.  .  • 

a  •  . 

•  •  • 

.  .  a 

.  .  • 

.  .  • 

.  .  a 


356,054 


Total, 
VOL,  l,*-K^.  2 


22 


.$24,766,881     $7,522,359 
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Camparatwe  view  of  tome  of  the  prineipal  man^faetured  artielea,  and  raw  mate^ 

rials  imported,  in  1844  and  1842. 

1844.  184S. 

Woollen  manufftctures, $9,ia8»278  $8,043,127 

Cotton               " 13,641,478  9,578,515 

Silk                    « 8,463,179  9,468,298 

Silk  &  worsted" 1,292,498  1,311,770 

Lace,  tbread  and  cotton, 982,675  657,983 

Flax,  manufactures, 4,492,826  3,669,231 

Hempen    « 500,018  334,830 

Clothing, 931,061  28,312 

Carpeting,  (wool,) 289,475  242,309 

Sail  duck, 350,317  516,580 

Cotton  bagging, 153,094  421,824 

Cordage,  twine  and  seines, 198,658  165,079 

Hemp,  unmanufactured 262,365  267,849 

"      Manilla,  grass,  &c., 238,077  .... 

Flax,  unmanufactured, • •••••..       67,738  .... 

Paper  rags, 295,586  468,220 

Cotton,  unmanufactured, 651,326  414,651 

Indieo, 1,145,067  749,505 

Wool,  not  over  7  cents  per  lb., > 754,441  685,649 

"            over7        " 97,019  111,733 

Iron  and  steel, 2,867,489  3,995,671 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 3,241 ,581  3,572,081 

Earthen,  stone,  and  China  wares, 1 ,633,482  1,557,961 

Watches,  and  parts  of  watches, 487,142  399,424 

Jewelry, 102,107  110,474 

Hats  and  bonnets,  Leghorn,  &c., 737,733  574,876 

Furs 849,297  503,030 

Cigars, 1 974,431  860,742 

Sugar,  brown, 6,793,540  5,434,750 

««       white, 267,704  936,025 

"       refined, 134,454  132,659 

Salt, 911,512  841,572 

Coal, 236,963  380,635 

Olass,  manufactures, • •••• 302,765  558,509 

Plated  and  gilt  ■< • 123,855  110,234 

Japanned          ** 26,367  25,566 

Manufactures  of  copper,* 136,676  81,200 

"               braes, 82,411  162,362 

**               tin, 28,599  25,255 

Saddlery, 162,630  153,645 

Manufactures  oi  leather, 779,707  890,294 

"                wood, 80,720  254,466 

Buttons, 37,201  .... 

Paper, 122,153  48,338 

Books, 198,672  167,200 

Spirits,  from  grain, 171,016  226,583 

"        from  other  materials, » 78,027  179,288 

Brandy, 606,633  480,995 

Wines, 909,005  1,271,009 

Cordials, 23,302  .... 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter, 123,714  106,488 

Mekases, 2,633,753  1,942,576 

Bleaching  po^^der, 111,092  .... 

Mahogany  and  rose  wood, 200,579  .... 

Artielee  not  enumerated, 

A  large  amount  of  articles  imported  is  thus  given  as  non-enumerated,  in  the  Report 
for  1844,  viz  :— 

Free  of  duty ^,024,643 

At  1  per  cent  duty, 240,881 

At  2i  per  cent* 1^69,319 
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At  5  per  cent* 94,187,074 

At  7  and  7i  per  cent, ••••.«.. 49,994 

At  10  per  cent 165,458 

At  12i  percent, • • 5,181 

At  15  per  cent., • • 223,938 

At  20  per  cent, * 2,280,049 

At  25  per  cent, 1,092,661 

At  30  per  cent, * 973,244 

At  35  per  cent, • • •••••  34,771 

$13,647,213 

It  thus  appears,  diat  the  very  larse  amount  of  oyer  /fttrteen  milHtme 
amd  a  kcUf  of  dollar$^  being  one-eightn  of  our  whole  importations,  is  put 
down  in  the  official  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  non- 
enumerated  articles.  This  includes  the  important  articles  of  hides  and 
skins,  unmanufactured ;  tin,  madder,  and  many  other  commodities  used 
in  our  manufactories.  Surely,  e^ery  article  imported,  where  the  amount 
exceeds  a  thousand  dollars,  should  be  specified  in  the  official  reports. 

The  list  of  manufactured  articles  imported,  as  given  aboye,  shows  the 
prosperous  condition  of  many  branches  of  manufactures  in  the  United 
States  ;  inasmuch  as  the  reduced  and  limited  amount  of  many  articles 
imported,  compared  with  the  wants  of  our  largely  increased  population, 
proyes  that  the  supplies  for  consumption  are  now  principally  derived  from 
our  own  manufactures.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  branches  which 
are  most  efficiently  protected  by  the  tariff. 

The  gross  amount  of  duties  collected  on  imports  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1844,  (as  we  stated  in  our  last  number,)  was  $29,137,060, 
being  about  33  1-2  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  dutiable  articles,  which 
was  $83,668,154. 

Exporti  pf  Foreign  Merchandite. 

The  ftmoant  of  foreign  merchandise  exported  from  the  XJaited  States,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1844,  was  as  follows : 

Value  of  merchandise  free  of  duty, $7,522,359 

Value  of  dutiable  articles, 3,962,508 

Total, $11,464,867 

The  principal  articles  free  of  duty  exported,  are  stated  at  p.  177.  Among 
the  dutiable  articles  exported,  are  the  following:  Cotton,  $771 ,285, 
which  had  been  mostly  imported  from  Texas  ;  sugar,  $311,588 ;  silks, 
$237,940  ;  cotton  manufactures,  $404,648  ;  woollen  manufacturesi 
$60,866  ;  flax  manufactures,  $129,726  ;  hemp  manufactures,  $113,671 ; 
sail  duck,  $23,172 ;  cordage,  $92,403 ;  coal,  $33,282  ;  cigars,  $60,850. 

ExparU  of  Domestic  jSrOelee. 

^Vietkmn.                                                                                                 18U.  1842. 

CoUoD, $54,063,501  $47,593,464 

Tobacco,. 8,397,255  9,540,755 

Rice, 2,182,468  1,907,387 

$64,643,224  $59,041,606 

Floar,,. 6,759,488  7,375,356 

Wheat, 500,400  916,616 

Indian  corn, • 404,008  345,150 

Indian  meal 641,029  617,817 

Rye  meal,. 104,391  124,396 

Rye,  o«ts»  and  other  grtin,.«.«  ••,.•,•«••••.•• 133,477  175,082 
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Cimimerce  and  NavigaHom  of  lA<  Umted  States, 


18M. 

Biscmt  or  ship  bread, i $388»603 

Potatoes 74,108 

Apples • 51,465 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  and  horned  cattle, • 1 ,810,551 

Butter  and  cheese, 758,829 

Salt  pork,  bacoD,  lard,  live  hogs, 3,236,479 

Horses  and  mules, ••••  315,696 

Sheep, 27^4 

Flaxseed, 23,749 

Hops,., 51,550 

Brown  sugar, 12,363 

Indigo, 1,176 

Total  agriculture, $79,938,410 

Manufaeture9, 

Cotton  goods, $2,898,780 

Wearing  apparel,  •  • in>570 

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes 204 ,000 

Leather  and  morocco  skins, 39,197 

Soap,  and  tallow  candles, • 619,544 

Household  furniture, • 327,938 

Carriages, • 63,931 

Saddlery, 34,552 

Hats, 75,649 

Wax, 278,039 

Spirits  from  grain • 56,697 

Spirits  from  molasses, 241 ,604 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider, • 59,312 

Sugar,  refined 128,594 

Snuff,  and  tobacco, 536,600 

Lead, 595,238 

Linseed  oil,  and  spirits  of  turpentine 68,476 

Cordage, 49,242 

Iron,  pig,  bar  and  nails, 133,522 

Iron  castings, 54,598 

Iron  manufactures, • 528,212 

Gunpowder, • .  •  •  130,923 

Copper,  and  brass, 91,446 

Medicinal  drags, 166,805 

Chocolate, • 2,150 

Flax  and  hemp  manufactures 3X1 

Combs  and  buttons, 30,778 

Brushes, 5,962 

Billiard  tables  aad  apparatus, 2,534 

Umbrellas  and  parasols, 6,514 

Printing  presses  and  type, 36,243 

Musical  instruments, 17,050 

Books  and  maps, 42,432 

Paper  and  stationery 83,108 

Paintn  and  varnishes, 44,060 

Vinesar, 8,315 

Earthen  and  stone  ware, 4,884 

Manufactures  of  glass, 77,860 

"            oftin, 6,4Jil 

<*            of  pewter  and  lead, , 10  018 

(*            of  marble  and  s'ooe, • 19*135 

"            of  gold  and  silver 2',63S 

dold  and  silver  coin, j  83,405 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry, ^.,  6,761 

Trunks 7,4S1 

Bricks  and  lime,...* 12,833 

Domestic  salt, 47,755 

Molasses, 3,9qq 

Manufactured  articles  not  enumerated,  •••..»•».•••••••  i  ,600  090 


IMiL 

$323,759 

85,844 

32,345 

1,212,638 

388,185 

2,629,403 

299,654 

38,892 

34,991 

36,547 

8,890 

1,042 

$73,688,113 

$2,970,690 

53,219 

168,925 

22,502 

485,128 

290.997 

48,509 

25,986 

65,882 

103,626 

50,708 

247,745 

54,674 

291,499 

525,490 

523,428 

34,775 

30,457 

120,454 

68,507 

920,561 

161,292 

97,021 

139,313 

3,094 

1,038 

34,714 

1,925 

1,800 

5,838 

19,611 

16,253 

44,846 

69,862 

27,370 

10,208 

7,618 

36,748 

5,682 

16,789 

18,921 

1,323 

1,170,754 

7,638 

,  3,916 

5,728 

39,064 

19,040 

510,980 
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Manufachtrei  iktned  under  ^ther  heodt  m  ike  Report, 

ISA  184SL 

MurafactUTes  of  wood, 0919,100  $623,718 

Naral  stores,  tar,  pitch,  rosin  and  turpentine 818,692  743,329 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes 1,140,848  882,741 

Spermaceti  oil • 344,930  233,114 

Spemaceti  candles, 160,492  318,997 

Total  manufactures, 013,167,191  012,383,347 

Exparte  of  other  artieiee— products  of  the  sea  and  forest. 

Dried  fish,  or  codfisheries  and  mackarel 699,836  567,782 

Pickled  do.,  or  river  fisheries, 197,179  162,324 

¥rbale  and  other  fish  oil, 1,464,968  1,315,411 

Whalebone, 463,096  225,383 

Skins  and  furs 742,196  598,487 

Ginseng, 95,008  63,702 

Staves,  shingles,  boards  and  hewn  timber 1 ,672,279  2,203,537 

Other  lumber 326,945  253,931 

Masts  and  spars, '        23,274  37,730 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye 70,370  111,087 


Total, $5,755,149 

Articles  not  enumerated, • •    $854,427 


$5,539,373 
$1,359^163 


Total  amount  of  exports  of  domestic  produce  and  manu-  >  ggg  71 5  1 79       goQ  oao  009 

tacuures,  •••*••••••••••«•«•••  •••  ••••••••>•«•••••••  j 

Exports  of  Cotton  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1844. 

England, $37,791,825 

ScoUand, 1,764,526 

Ireland, 35,000 

Gibraltar, 7,555 

British  American  Colonies 96,843— $39,695,749 

Franceon  the  AUsntic, 9,331,310 


France  on  the  Mediterranean 
French  West  Indies, 

Spain, 

Cuba, 

Italy, 

Sardinia,  •••  • 

Sicily, 


568,225 
504— 

358,978 

540.183— 

140,721 
75,828 
12.188— 


9,900,039 
899,161 

228,737 


Trieste,  &c 1,008,088 


Turkey,  Levant,  &c. 

Ru8sia,«.« 

Sweden  and  Norway,. 

Denmark, 

Hanse  Towns, •< 

Holland, 

Belgium 

Mexico, 

Texas, 

Cisplatine  Republic,. 


Tetal, 


1,337 
241.454 
100,293 

1,653 
432,687 
228,520 
760,391 
552,750 
11,200 

1,442 

,$54,063,501 


StaHstieal  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Foreign  JVations,f of 

the  year  ending  June  30, 1844. 

Tulue  of  Export!.  Total 

DoBMtie  produce.  Foreifn  prodoee.  exportiu 


Russsia, $414,882  $140,532  $555,414 

Prussia 194,606  23,968  218,574 

Sweden  and  Norway 21 7,870'  12,23 1  f30,101 

Denmark 100,859  11,975  112334 

Holland, 2,517,921  181,023  2,698,M4 

Belgium, 13^2,571  151,230  2.003,601 


Valuoor 

importa. 

$1,059,419 

12,609 

421334 

6,063 

1,310,085 

634,777 
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B«^<ind«di.gW«d..,                 Do-K-Hcp;S*u^.?2Sl;!;prodae..    JJSL  toflSSf 

Hanso  Towns, $3,174,483  9392,*204  $3,566,687  $2,136,386 

Englaod 45,814,942  1,125,214  46,940,156  4M76,08t 

Scotland 1,936,591  16,882  1,953,473  527,239 

Ireland, 42,591  ....  42,591  88.084 

Gibraltar 502,462  77,421  579,883  44,274 

Malta 9,752  7,246  16,998  15 

France  on  the  AUantic 11361,419  2,287,084  14»]48,503  15,946,166 

Franco  on  the  Mediterranean,.. %«.  1,204,793  85,104  1,289,897  1,603,318 

Spain, 585,397  47,148  632,545  633,364 

Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries,.  ••••        14,493  1,042  15,535  61,653 

Portugal, 99.553  3,565  103,118  199,705 

Madeira, 44,763  7,523  52,286  22,904 

ABorcs> , 19,246  6,983  26,229  29,570 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands, 65,239     -  5,299  70,537  4^36 

ItaW, * 318,566  258,257  576,823  1,096,926 

Sicily 75,624  278,692  354,316  462,773 

Sardinia)  • . •* 92,522  ...«  92,522  •••• 

Trieste,... 1,257,285  168,735  1,426.020  232,069 

Turkey,  in  Europe  and  Asia, 186,139  97,245  283,384  385,866 

Surope  generally,. 28,700  ••••  28,700  .... 

Total, $78,019^71  $68,396,032 

ilm,  Iflio^  HMl  PaeUe  lalaodt. 

British  East  Indies, 338,413  337»553  675,966  882,799 

Patch  East  Indies, •       98,313  961,070  359,383  935,984 

Australia, •••        29,667  •...  29,667  122 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 82,938  *•••  82,939  29,166 

Bourbon»- • 16,967  •...  16»967  •••. 

Manilla  and  Phillippines, 91,769  131,228  222,997  724,811 

China, 1,110,023  646,918  1,756,941  4,931,a5» 

Asia  generally, 173,021  289,641  462,662  34,906 

Africa  ganendly 641 ,306  68,938  710,244  459,237 

Morocco,  •...••.»•.»•••..••..•.           •»«•  ....  »•••  5,876 

South  Seas, 307,353  42,026  349,379  41,504 

Total $4,667,144  $8,045,655 

Americaa  BMm  and  Colonial. 

British  American  Colonies, 5,361,180  1,354,717  6,715,903  1,465,715 

Honduras,....* 197,495  41,524  239,019  248,343 

Texas, 196,447  81,101  277,546  678,551 

Mexico, 1,292,752  502,061  1,794,833  2,387,002 

Central  America, 103,377  46.899  150,276  223,406 

Venezsela, 442,491  88,741  531 ,232  1,435,479 

Ifew  Grenada, 75j521  49,225  124,846  189,616 

Putch  Guiana, 66,980  4,792  71 ,772  49,144 

BriUsh  Guiana, 307,052  2,184  309,236  9,385 

French  Guiana, 56,006  1,033  57,039  28,233 

MiqueloQ  and  French  fisheries,. . .         3,484  •  •  •  •  3,484  . . .  • 

Brazil, 2,409,418  408,834  2,818,252  6JB83306 

Argentine  Republic.............     245,339  258,950  504,289  1,421,192 

Cisplatine  Republic, 394,266  67,910  462.176  144,763 

Chili 856,645  948,576  l,ia5,221  750,370 

Peru, r 14,053  2,754  16^07  184,424 

fleuth  America  generally ».     125,938  ....  125,938  .... 

N.  W.  cost  of  America,. »•.  2,178  2,178  ..•• 

Total, $15,610,049  $16,099,431 

Watt  llidiaa. 

Cuba, 4,3CM,062  934,533  5,238/)95  9,990,421 

Mier  Spanish  West  Indies 636,962  6,177  642,139  2,425,202 

British  West  Indies, 4,114,218  21,928  4,136,046  687,906 

Dutch  West  indies, 303»436  19,348  ,    323,296 
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Valoo  of  Esportt. 

Domestic             Forei^  Total  Valae 

produce.             produce.  exports.  of  imports^ 

Swedish  West  Indies, ^3,884            91 .360  $';5,244  $23,719 

Danish  West  Indies 783,192             87,130  870,322  624,447 

Flinch  West  Indies 581,568             35,978  617,546  374,645 

Hayti, 1,082,807             46,549  1,128,356  1,441,244 

West  Indies  generally, 173,460              7,988  181,448 


•  •  • 


Total  West  Indies^ $13,197,982  $15,893,980 

Grand  total $111, 200,046  $108,435,03d 


INTERNAL   IMPROVEMENTS. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Thb  Annual  Report  of  the  Commisrionera  of  the  Canal  Fund  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  made  to  the  Legislature  on  the  8th  May,  1845,  pre- 
senting statistics  of  the  tolls,  tonnage  and  trade  of  the  New  York  canals, 
is  a  verj  interesting  document,  furnishing  the  most  elahorate  account  of 
the  internal  commerce  of  a  kii^ge  section  of  the  United  States. 

Before  noticing  some  of  the  most  important  items  in  this  report,  it  may 
ber  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers  to  be  furnished  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  canals  of  New  York,  which  hare  been 
constructed  by  the  enterprise  and  resources  of  the  State,  and  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  advtince  the  prosperity,  not  only  of  New  York,  but 
of  other  States  bordering  on  our  northern  and  western  lakes  and  rivers. 

To  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  inquirers,  who  very  naturally  desired  to  be 
informed  who  first  projected  the  system  of  inland  navigation  from  the 
lakes  to  the  Hudson  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  late  Doctor  Hosack,  in 
his  memoir  of  Dewitt  Clinton,  examined  the  subject  with  impartiality 
and  ability,  and  gave  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  that  work,  from 
which  we  make  a  few  extracts  : 

<^  The  contributors  to  canal  navigation  in  the  State  of  New  York,  may 
be  considered  as  consisting  of  four  mat  classes ;  in  the  first,  may  be 
enumerated  those  foreseeing  and  predicting  from  the  general  face  of  the 
country,  the  union  of  the  lakes,  the  creeks  and  rivers  of  the  west,  by 
measures  calculated  to  remove  obstructions,  improve  the  natural  naviga- 
tion then  existing,  and  ultimately,  by  different  outlets,  to  connect  the 
same  with  the  ocean.  In  this  class,  the  names  of  Cadwallader  Colden, 
Sir  Henry  Moore,  Greorge  Washington,  Greorge  Clinton,  End  Gouverueur 
Morris,  are  prominent.  In  the  second  class,  are  to  be  noticed  those  who 
proposed  by  artificial  navigation  or  canals  to  form  a  connexion  between 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Erie,  or  both.  Chris- 
topher CoUes,  Je^Brey  Smith,  Elkanah  Watson,  Philip  Schuyler,  Jesse 
Hawley,  and  Joshua  Forman,  deserve  the  most  honourable  mention  in  this 
place.  Thirdly,  those  who  in  the  memorable  year  1810,  have  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  effecting  a  direct  internal  communication  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Atlantic :  in  this  class,  Thomas  Eddy,  Jonas  Piatt,  and 
Dewitt  CJinton^  stiuad  conspicuous.    Fourthly,  another  class  of  bene- 
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&ctors  to  this  great  work  is  composed  of  numerous  members  of  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature,  who  took  a  prominent  station  in  deyising  and 
sustaining  the  measures  necessary  to  carry  the  same  into  ejSfect;  the 
various  canal  commissioners,  engineers,  surveyors,  and  many  private 
but  public  spirited  citizens  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  who  have  zeal- 
ously given  their  personal  attentions  and  services  to  this  herculean  under- 
taking, and  to  whom  too  much  praise  cannot  be  ascribed  ;  so  great  is  the 
number  composing  this  class,  that  I  am  compelled  at  this  time  to  forbear 
from  their  enumeration.  The  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  canal  commissioners,  and  composed  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  the  Comptroller,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Surveyor 
Greneral,  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  are  entitled  to  high  approbation  for 
their  intelligent  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  them.  To  all 
these  different  classes  of  coadjutors,  may  be  ascribed  a  high  and  enviable 
measure  of  applause. 

^'  The  sagacity  of  some  in  early  perceiving  the  practicability  and  utility 
of  the  inland  communication,  the  diligence  and  zeal  of  others  in  unremit- 
ted exertions  to  accomplish  it,  and  the  devotion  and  sacrifices  of  all  to  its 
completion,  will  be  remembered  by  their  successors  with  everlasting 
gratitude. 

*'  Passing  over  the  early  views  which  the  face  of  the  country  suggested 
to  the  first  settlers  and  traders  who  successively  occupied  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  the  State,  it  may  be  remarked  that  to  Cadwallader 
Golden,  the  Surveyor  General  of  the  province  of  New  York,  afterwards 
elevated  to  the  office  of  its  Lieutenant  Governor,  our  acknowledgments 
are  due,  as  among  the  first  to  foresee  and  predict  the  great  results  that 
have  been  realized.  He  appears,  at  the  very  early  period  of  V72%  to 
have  conceived  the  grand  and  elevated  scheme  of  internal  improvement  in 
some  degree  corresponding  with  that  which  has  been  adopted  and  carried 
into  operation  ;  for  even  at  that  time,  his  views  embraced  a  line  of  com- 
munication from  the  Hudson,  by  the  lakes,  to  the  Mississippi  and  the 
ocean.  In  his  report  on  the  fur  trade,  addressed  to  his  Excellency  Wil- 
liam Burnet,  Governor  of  the  province,  after  noticing  the  commercial 
establishments  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  their  trade  with  Schenecta- 
dy and  Albany,  he  points  out  the  superiour  advantages  arising  from  a  more 
southern  and  western  intercourse  between  the  colony  and  the  Indian 
traders,  by  means  of  the  lakes  and  the  other  water  communications  of 
that  country,  and  describes  with  minute  accuracy,  the  various  stages  of 
its  progress,  designating  the  passage  from  Albany  to  Lake  Ontario,  by  the 
Mohawk,  Oneida,  and  Onondaga  rivers,  as  preferable  to  the  usual  Hue  of 
transportation  then  pursued  by  the  Hudson,  Lake  Champlain,  Montreal, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence ;  adding  in  his  emphatic  language,  '^  that  by  means 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes,  there  is  opened  such  a  scene  of  inland 
navigation  that  cannot  be  paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world." 

From  Doctor  Hosack's  memoir  we  aliSb  learn,  that  after  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763,  the  improvement  of  our  inland  n^ivigation  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  colonial  government  of  New  York  still  further  than  it  had 
done  in  the  days  of  Governor  Burnet. 

Sir  Heniy  Moore,  Governor  of  the  province,  in  December,  1768,  in  a 
message  to  the  colonial  legislature,  called  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  recommended  ^^  the  improvement  of  our  inland  navigation  as  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  province,"  and  further  recommended  that 
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(he  obstructions  in  the  navigation  of  theMohawk  River,  between  Schenei> 
tady  and  Fort  Stanwix,  be  remedied  by  sluices  on  the  plan  of  the  canal 
of  Languedoc,  in  France.  ''  The  interesting  presages,  the  luminous  views 
of  Gouvemeur  Morris  as  early  as  1777,  and  still  more  amply  expressed  in 
1800,  relative  to  the  communications  which  he  confidently  anticipated 
between  the  Hudson  and  the  lakes,  also  merit  our  notice." 

General  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Harrison,  of  Virginia,  in 
1784,  while  recommending  internal  improvements  in  Virginia,  aUudes  to 
the  prospect  of  his  own  State  being  at  no  distant  period  anticipated  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  connecting  by  canals  the  western  waters  with 
those  of  the  Atlantic. 

Various  suggestions  and  surveys  on  the  subject  were  made  between  the 
years  1784  and  1792,  durii^  which  the  State  was  indebted  to  the  valuable 
services  and  enterprise  of  Christopher  Colles,  Jeffrey  Smith,  and  Elkanah 
Watson,  aided  by  the  co-operation  of  Gov.  George  Clinton  and  General 
Philip  Schuyler ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  western  and  northern 
inland  lock  navigation  companies  were  incorporated  in  1792,  by  which 
communications  (although  imperfect)  were  opened  l^y  canals,  and  the  im- 
proyements  of  rivers  and  creeks,  between  tne  Mohawk  River,  Seneca 
Lake,  and  Lake  Ontario,  abo  between  the  Hudson  River  and  Lake 
Champlain. 

In  1807,  Jesse  Hawley  published  a  series  of  essays  in  the  Ontario 
Messenger,  recommending  a  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Mohawk  River; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he  advised  that  the  canal  should  be  one 
hundred  feet  in  width,  and  ten  feet  in  depth.  The  report  of  Mr.  Gallatin 
on  roads  and  canab,  made  to  Congress  the  same  year,  with  a  communi- 
cation from  Robert  Fulton  accompanying  the  same,  attracted  much  of  the 
public  attention  to  the  subject.  The  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
proposed  by  Joshua  Forman,  in  1808,  authorizing  surveys,  which  were 
effected  by  James  Geddes,  under  the  direction  of  Simeon  De  Witt,  then 
Surveyor  General,  first  established  the  practicability  of  .a  direct  canal  to 
Lake  Erie,  by  the  interiour  route.  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter,  at  the  same 
time,  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  public  in  promoting  the  subject  of 
internal  improvement,  particularly  in  his  speech  delivered  in  Congress  in 
February,  1810,  and  subsequently  by  acting  as  commissioner. 

The  first  Board  of  Canal  Conunissioners,  appointed  by  the  Legislature 
in  1810,  were  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Simeon  De  Witt,  William  North,  Thomas  Eddy,  and  Peter  B. 
Porter.  Mr.  Clinton  was  then  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  Mr. 
Van  Rensselaer  of  the  Assembly,  and  they  both  zealously  co-operated  with 
Judge  Piatt,  who  introduced  the  resolutions  directing  tne  surveys,  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  seconded  and  supported  by  Mr.  Clinton,  and  passed  both 
houses  unanimously.  From  that  time,  '^  Mr.  Clinton  devoted  the  best 
powers  of  his  vigorous  and  capacious  mind  to  the  subject,  as  an  object  of 
the  highest  public  utility,  and  worthy  of  his  highest  ambition." 

The  comtnissionem  above  named,  in  the  winter  of  1811,  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  an  unanimous  report  drawn  by  Gouvemeur  Morris,  giving 
the  results  of  their  surveys,  and  recommending  a  canal  firom  Lake  "Erie  to 
the  Hudson  River.  The  cost  of  the  canal  was  estimated  in  the  report  at 
tve  millions  of  dollars. 

The  magnitude  of  the  project,  and  the  intervention  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  prevented  the  commencement  of  work  on  the  canals,  until 
VOL.  I. — ^No.  2  23 
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1817,  when  the  first  excavation  on  the  Erie  Canal  took  place,  on  the  sec- 
tion between  Rome  and  Utica.  The  first  work  was  also  conunenced  on 
the  Champlain  Canal  the  same  year. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Ene  Canal  were  determined  by  the  commis- 
sioners in  1817,  yiz :  width  on  the  surface  forty  feet,  at  the  bottom  twenty- 
eight  feet,  and  depth  of  water  four  feet.  In  deciding  upon  these  diminu- 
tive dimensions,  which  experience  has  demonstrated  are  quite  insufficient 
for  the  immense  trade  of  the  canal,  the  commissioners  were,  doubtless, 
mfluenced  by  motives  of  economy,  and  an  apprehension  that  die  expense 
of  a  work  of  more  adequate  capacity  might  not  be  sustained  by  the 
people.  An  opinion,  too,  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  them  that 
such  a  canal  would  accommodate  the  trade,  as  they  remark,  tmit  '^  vessels 
carrying  one  hundred  tons,  may  navigate  a  canal  of  this  size,  and  all  the 
lumber  produced  in  the  countiy  and  required  for  market,  may  be  trans- 
ported upon  it." 

The  small  capacity  of  the  EMe  Canal  as  originallv  constructed,  is  shown 
hy  a  comparison  of  its  dimensions  with  that  of  other  important  canals  in 
Europe  and  America,  thus  demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  as  adopted  by  the  commissioners  m  1835. 

The  canal  of  Languedoc  in  France,  is  144  feet  in  width,  (including  the 
towing  paths,)  and  6  feet  in  depth ;  the  canals  of  Holland  are  generally 
60  feet  m  width,  by  6  feet  in  depth  ;  the  Clyde  Canal  in  Scotland  is  56 
feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep :  the  Grand  Canal  of  Ireland,  40  feet  wide,  and 
6  feet  deep ;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  is  from  50  to  60  feet  wide, 
by  6  feet  m  depth ;  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  66  feet  wide, 
by  10  feet  deep  ;  the  Tide  Water  (Susquehannah)  Canal,  50  feet  wide,  and 
5  feet  deep  ;  tne  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  75  feet  wide,  by  7  feet  in 
depth  ;  the  Lehigh  Canal,  60  feet  wide,  by  5  feet  in  depth. 

The  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals  were  completed  and  opened  for  navi- 

Stion  throughout  their  entire  length,  in  October,  1825— eight  years  fi'om 
eir  commencement.  The  other  canals  constructed  by  the  State,  called 
lateral  canals,  are  as  follows  :  The  Oswego  Canal,  commenced  in  1826, 
completed  in  1828 ;  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  commenced  in  1827, 
completed  in  1829  ;  the  Chemung  Canal,  commenced  in  1830,  completed 
in  1833 ;  the  Crooked  Lake  Canal,  commenced  in  1830,  completed  in 
1833 ;  the  Chenango  Canal,  commenced  in  1833,  and  completed  in  1837. 
The  Genesee  Valley  Canal  was  commenced  in  1836,  ana  opened  forty- 
one  miles  in  November,  1841,  since  when  the  work  has  been  suspended. 
The  Black  River  Canal  was  also  commenced  in  1836,  and  nearly  com- 
pleted, but  the  woik  was  suspended  in  1841,  before  any  part  of  it  had 
been  made  navigable. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  reserve  for  our  next  number  further  state- 
ments respecting  the  New  York  canals,  which  we  had  intended  to  pre- 
sent, as  they  are  among  the  most  important  works  of  internal  improvement 
in  America ;  but  in  the  meantime  we  give  the  following  table.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  tolls  and  trade  on  the  canals,  for  the  year  1844,  greatly 
exceeded  those  of  any  former  year ;  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  tolb 
over  the  year  1843,  being  $364,784.  It  is  confidently  anticipated,  that 
&e  completion  of  the  vanous  canals  and  rail  roads,  connecting  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  with  the  lakes,  will  cause  a  proe;ressive  increase  at 
the  tolls  and  trade  for  the  future^  notwithstanding  Uie  rival  avenues  to 
the  Atlantic  markets. 
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CaMPARATlVE  VIEW  OF  TRADE  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CANAL& 

The  total  tonnage  and  value  of  all  the  property  transported  on  the  canals,  ascending 
and  descending,  with  the  tons  of  produce,  iuc.,  arriving  at  tide-water»  and  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  tame  in  market*  for  nine  years,  is  aa  fallows : 

Toiu  neeiidii*g  Tom  vnifing 

Tmt.                                                   and  detoeDding.  Value.  at  tida-vater.  Taloa.     ^ 

1836.. 1,310^17  $67,634,343        696,347      ^,932,470 

1837 1.171,290  55,809,288        611,781  21,823,354 

1838 1,333,011  65,746,559        640,481  23,038,510 

1839 1.435,713  73,399,764        602,128  20,163,199 

1840 •  •  , 1,416,046  66,303,892        669,012  23,213,573 

1841 1,521,661  92,202,929        774,334  27,225,332 

1842 1,236,931  60,016,606        666,626  22.751,013 

1843 1,513^9  76,276,909        836;861  28,453,408 

1844 1,816,566  92,750^74  1,014,094  34,183,167 

Internal  Trade  an  the  Candle, 

To  ascertain  the  proportion  of  internal  trade  or  traffic  from  place  to  place,  on  th« 
Canals,  we  take  the  total  number  of  tons  coming  to  tide-water,  and  the  nmnber  of  ton* 
going  from  tide-water;  and  deduct  the  amount  of  both  from  the  total  tonnage  of 
property  passing  on  the  Canals.  This  internal,  or  interchange  trade,  we  believe,  has 
not  been  separately  noticed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund,  in  their  annual 
rroorts. 

The  number  of  tons  transported  on  the  Canals  in  1843,  according  to  the 
above  table,  was 1 ,51 3,439 

The  number  of  tons  coming  to  tide-water  was 836,861 

And  the  number  of  tons  going  from  tide-water.... •  .143,595 

Total  number  of  tons  arriving  at,  and  sent  from,  tide-water 980,456 

The  balance  shows  the  internal  trade  on  the  Canals  to  have  been 532,963 

On  this  basis  we  have  constructed  the  following  table  of  the  comparative  propor- 
tion of  each  branch  of  trade  on  the  Canals. 

Tom  arriving  Tonagoiag  Intanial  trada,  Trada. 

Tear.                                                               at  tide-water,  from  tide-water.       Tom.    ^  Total  ton» 

1837 611,781  122,130        437,385  1,171,296 

1838 640,481  142,808        549,722  1,333,011 

1839 602,128  148,485        691,550  1,435.713 

1840 i 669,012  129,580        617,454  1,416,046 

1841 774,334  162,715        584,612  1,521,661 

1842 666,626  123,294        447,011  1,236,931 

1843 836,851  143US95        533,983  1,513/139 

1844 • • 1,019,094  176,737        620,755  1,816,586 

This  statement  shows  that  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  tonnage  which 
passes  on  the  Canals,  is  the  internal  trade.  What  proportion  of  the  tolls  on  the  Ca- 
nals this  tonnage  pays,  we  eannot  ascertain,  as  no  account  is  kept  of  it  distinct  from 
the  general  trade,  at  the  Canal  offices.  If,  however,  we  estimate  the  tolls  to  average 
fl  per  ton,  which  is  less  than  the  average  toll  paid  on  produce  conveyed  on  the  Ca- 
nals, the  proportion  of  tolls  paid  on  the  internal  trade  averages  about  $550,000  annually. 

JhMunt  of  Telle  paid  on  all  the  Canaht  on  the  total  movement  iif  arHelee,  and  «[|Mit 

Sotiti  tmd  Paeeengere, 

AnDMl  aTeraffe 
1843.  184S.         Ibr  last  8  yeara. 

Boats  and  pasrtsngers $191,878  $156,004  $183,191 

Product*  of  the  forest, 363,847  290,755  259,059 

Agriculture 1,009,773  923,710  706,313 

Manufactures,    ,..      123,061  93.231  86,24t 

Merchandise, 585,U7  542,617  488,854 

Other  articles, 172,968  116,233  99,031 

Total, $2,449,376    $2,081,590    $1,823,699 
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Total  fofw  of  eoM  ttaoo  of  arUdes  yMeh  arrwed  at  tidtmwater  <m  the  Hudaot^ 
River  from  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canalf^n  1844. 

ErioCanaL    ChamplaiD^CftnaL    Eria  aad  ChampliiB. 

tODa.  tODfW  fcoofl. 

Producto  of  the  forettf, 356,874  188,328  345,203 

Agriculture 371,326  7,388  378,714 

Manufactures 28.432  8,902  32,334 

Merchandise, 236  9  245 

Other  articlet, 42,948  19,651  62,599 

Total, 799,816  219,278  1,019,094 

Jinnttal  average  qfartieleo  arrinng  at  tide-waterfor  two  temu  offioe  years  eoeA. 

Eria  CanaL  CkaBirtaiii  Canal. 

183Stol899.    1810  to  1844.  1833tol&0.   1840  to  1841 

tons.               torn.  ftona.               toaaJ 

ProductB  of  the  forest, 216,092        226.251  219,405        184,481 

Agriculture...... 161,629        311,713  6,641            6,412 

Manufactures, 8,052          16,363  1,733            4,517 

Merchandise, 846.             136  44                42 

Other  articles, 35,378          28,586  10,964          14,704 

Total 421,997        583,029        238,788        210,156 

The  annual  average  of  the  total  tons  arriving  at  the  Hudson  River  from  the  Erie 
Canal  shows  an  average  annual  increase  for  the  last  five  years  of  160,132  tons,  and  an 
average  annual  diminution  from  the  Champlain  Canal  of  28,582  tons.  . 
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We  have  received  our  foreign  magazines  and  periodicals  for  the  month  of  Jane  of 
the  present  year,  and  we  propose  to  give  our  readers  a  summary  of  their  most  valuabls 
contents,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  literature,  science,  and  the  fine  akts.  Indeed,  it  is  our 
design  to  make  this  a  characteristic  feature  of  our  magazine,  and  one  by  which  it 
ahail  be  distinguished  in  part  from  ail  our  cotemporaries.  ^ 

■ 

THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Among  the  novelties  recently  introduced  into  Germany,  and  supposed  to  be  a  revival 
of  a  Roman  method,  is  that  of  ivory  casts,  produced  by  the  use  of  what  is  called  ivory 
paste.  M.  Cauer,  of  Munich,  is  producing  them  with  great  success,  and  finds  a  ready 
tale  for  his  groups  and  statuettes.  Historical  painting. seems  to  have  received  a  new 
impulse  in  that  country,  and  we  hear  of  splendid  specimens  by  Palme,  Taeger,  and 
Schubert.  An  entire  re-organization  of  the  Berlin  and  Prussian  Art  Unions  is  con- 
templated. In  Vienna,  it  is  said,  that  the  director  of  the  Lithographer's  Institution 
has  invented  a  process  of  painting  on  stone,  in  a  way  to  permit  numerous  impressions 
to  be  taken.  In  Rome,  the  English  Drawing  Academy  have  chosen  Si^or  Minardi  as 
a  teacher,  after  a  sharp  debate  and  much  contention.  Bruni  of  Russia,  Cornelius  of 
Prussia,  and  Gibson  or  England,  are  employed  upon  works  of  great  merit,  and  are  the 
snbjects  of  much  attention  at  the  present  moment 

In  England  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  events  connected  with  the  fine  arts. 
The  celebrated  illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  by  Kenney  Meadows,  are  being  repub- 
lished in  the  Art  Union.  We  think  these  have  furnished  hints  to  some  of  our  own 
illustrators:  The  celebrated  statue  of  **  the  Greek  Slave,**  by  our  countryman  Powers, 
is  exhibiting  in  London.  It  is  creating  the  greatest  interest,  and  is  the  property  of 
Mr.  Grant,  a  eontleman  of  Devonshire.  It  competes  successfully  with  the  best  rem- 
nants of  Greek  art 

Some  imorovements  in  the  Calotte  have  taken  place,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  M.  Clauaet  Likenesses  are  easily  produced  upon  prepared  paper,  b^  the  efiTect  A 
Ught,  which  are  afterwards  *<  touched  up,"  and  become  excellent  portraits. 
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A  celebrated  gallery,  calld  the  Napoleon  Gallery,  was  to  hare  been  sold  in  London 
on  the  23d  of  June.  Among  the  carious  relics  of  the  Emperor  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing, and  as  some  of  them  may  be  properly  classed  under  the  head  artistical,  we 
will  name  them. 

Among  the  remarkable  historical  illustrations,  are : 

Autograph  memoranda,  filling  both  sides  of  a  card,  made  by  Napoleon  when  attend* 
hiff  lectures  on  Mineralogy,  previous  to  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  1793.  * 

mpoleon's  signature  with  the  U  (Btionaparte),  and  also  withmit  the  U  (Bonaparte), 
Both  the  letters  to  which  these  signatures  are  attached  are  dated  on  the  same  day  ; 
as  the  one  wUh  the  U  is  dated  (in  Napoleon's  own  writing)  four  hours  after  the  one 
without  the  U;  and  as  no  signature  has,  since  that  time  (March  1, 1796),  ever  been 
found  with  the  U,  it  is  presumed  that  Napoleon,  at  this  period,  altered  the  manner  of 
spelling  his  name  (in  order  to  shorten  his  signature  and  make  it  appear  better  French) ; 
and  that  these  two  autographs  are  the  lagt  he  ever  wrote  with  the  U,  and  the  ^nt 
without  it.    These  papers  are  of  great  historical  interest. 

A  bust,  life  size,  of  Napoleon,  in  needlework,  worked  in  silk  and  gold  by  the 
Empress  Josephine  and  her  daughter,  the  Queen  Hortense  (of  Holland). 

Five  promotion  swords,  presented  b^  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  battle. 

An  estimate  by  his  architect,  Fontaine,  for  fitting  up  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Emperor's  birthday,  August,  1^07 ;  on  which  Napoleon  has  written 
his  own  remarks,  altering  and  reducing  the  account  from  22,750  francs  to  4,750.  This 
is  an  interesting  document. 

The  silk  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  worn  by  the  Emperor,  and  sent  by  him  to 
his  son  at  Vienna  during  the  One  Hundred  Days ;  this  was  worn  by  the  Duke  of 
Beichstadt  nearly  up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  bottle  from  wnich  the  Emperor  poured  his  wine  when  breakfasting  at  Phillipeyille 
(the  morning  after  the  battle  at  Waterloo),  June  19, 1815,  presented  by  Colonel  Coutan, 
the  English  interpreter  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Several  sheets  of  writing  paper,  taken  from  Napoleon's  carriage  after  the  battle  at 
Waterloo;  the  water  mark  is  a  oust  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  imperial  eagle. 

The  spatula  used  by  Napoleon  to  clean  his  spade  when  g^denins  at  St.  Helena. 

A  card,  with  several  common-place  phrases  in  French,  and  the  English  translation 
of  them,  both  written  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  St  Helena ;  sai^  by  his  private 
Secretary  to  be  the  first  and  only  occasion  of  hit  ever  writing  En^sh. 

A  small  sarcophagus,  in  pure  8[old,  containing  a  whole-length  figure  of  Napoleon ; 
1  Taee  on  the  top  with  his  hatr.  This  unique  work  of  art  was  the  property  of 
Madame  Bertrand,  and  is  inscribed  with  the  Emperor's  last  words,  *'  Man  FUs^' 
*•  Tete  (TArmee  jPV-artffe."— St.  H6len*,  6  Mai,  1821. 

The  British  Museum  continues  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  British  public.  Its  re- 
ceipts the  last  year  were  about  £43,000,  and  the  expenditures  £37,000,  and  a  little 
more.  Among  the  recent  additions  we  notice  the  coins  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a 
collection  of  fossils  for  which  £1,000  were  paid,  sculptures  from  Xanthus,  several 
Syriac  MSS.,  15,500  books,  1,228  musical  works,  and  several  rare  old  editions  of  the 
Bible.  Indeed,  in  all  its  departments  it  has  been  greatly  enriched.  AH  the  literary 
lastitTitions  of  England  appear  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

We  notice  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  an  elaborate  article  on  the 
Tithonic  rays,  by  Professor  Draper,  of  New  York,  and  an  essay  on  Sillimanite,  an 
American  mineral,  by  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Glasgow.  A  theory  of  Professor  Henry,  of 
Princeton,  on  the  cohesion  of  liquids,  is  republished  in  the  same  number. 

A  cnrious  article  called  gold  detergent  has  come  into  use  abroad,  which,  in  the  shape 
of  a  liquid,  when  applied  to  tarnished  gold  frames,  restores  to  them  their  original  lustre. 

ANASTATIC  PRIWTTIfG. 

Professor  Faraday  has  been  turning  his  attention  to  the  art  of  Anastatic  printing, 
which  bids  fair  to  become  a  very  great  auxiliary  to  science  and  the  fine  arts.  Nume- 
rous claimants  for  the  honour  of  the  invention  have  sprung  up,  both  in  England  and 
this  country.  A  Mr.  Cocks  claims  to  have  known  it  in  1836,  and  says  he  can  take 
copies  from  any  engraving  in  thirty  minutes,  so  that  they  cannot  be  possibly  distinguished 
from  the  original.  Professor  Faraday,  with  his  usual  skill  and  perspicuity,  explains 
the  principle.  The  word  Anastatic  is  from  the  Greek  .^nos^ans,  meaning  **  the  fresh 
niaing  up,**  and  the  art  rests  entirely  upon  the  application  of  a  few  known  properties 
oC  the  articles  employed; 
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*<  Water  attracts  water,  and  oil  oil,  thaugh  each  repels  the  other.  Metals  are  more 
easily  wet  with  oil  than  with  water,  but  they  will  readily  be  moistened  b^  a  weak 
«olution  of  gum,  and  finall^r  this  property  of  their  becoming  wet  with  water  is  greatly 
increased  by  phosphatic  acid.  Another  principle  is  the  readiness  with  which  part  of 
the  ink  of  any  newly  printed  book  or  engraving  may  be  transferred,  by  pressure,  to  any 
smooth  surface  beneatn.  The  process  is  simple.  The  printed  paper,  whether  letter 
press  or  engraving,  is  first  moistened  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  pressed  with 
considerable  force  by  a  roller  on  a  clean  piece  of  zinc,  and  every  part  of  the  paper  thus 
brought  in  contact  with  it  The  acid  with  which  the  unprintea  part  of  the  paper  is 
saturated,  etches  the  metal,  and  the  printed  portion  **  sets  off"  upon  it  or  is  transferred, 
precisely  as  a  damp  newspaper  will  leave  a  reverse  impression  of  the  words  on  a 
clean  sheet  The  zinc  plate  thus  prepared  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  gum,  in  weak 
phosphatic  acid.  This  liquid  is  attracted  by  the  etched  surface,  which  it  freely  wets 
while  it  is  repelled  by  the  oil  of  the  ink  in  which  the  printing  or  drawing  on  the  plate 
is  made.  A  leathern  roller,  covered  with  ink,  is  then  passed  over  the  plate,  when  a 
converse  effect  ensues.  The  repulsion  between  the  oil,  ink,  and  the  watery  surface 
over  which  the  roller  passes,  prevents  any  soiling  of  the  unfigured  parts  of  the  zinc 
plate,  while  the  attraction  between  oil  and  oil  causes  the  ink  to  be  distributed  over  the 
printed  portions.  The  impressions  from  the  Anastatic  plate,  are  taken  from  it  after 
the  common  litho^aphic  process.  Old  books  which  do  not  set  off  their  ink,  are 
treated  in  a  little  different  manner  at  the  outset.  We  have  seen  specimens  of  this 
printing  which  are  really  beautiful."  Man^  persons  have  been  trving  experiments  with 
it  in  this  city,  without  succeeding  to  their  wishes.  We  have  here  shown  them  bow 
simple  the  process  is,  and  we  now  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in  republishing  exact 
copies  of  the  most  beautiful  English  works  at  a  trifling  expense,  instead  of  printing 
them  in  the  small  type  or  on  the  wretched  paper  in  which  we  are  now  compelled  to 
take  them, 

MISCSXXAKSOirs. 

The  Earl  of  Dundonald's  steam  sloop  Janus,  propelled,  or  rather  attempted  to  be 
propelled,  by  rotary  engines  of  his  own  contrivance,  has  proved  a  dead  failure,  after 
an  expenditure  of  $160,000.  We  observe  that  in  the  British  steam  navy,  boilers  with 
tabular  flues  are  now  generally  adopted. 

In  natural  hiatPTjr  we  observe  many  novelties,  such  as  a  century  of  new  genera  and 
species  of  orchidaceous  plants,  six  new  species  of  the  insect  Apion,  and  many  other 
Tarieties,  which  would  not  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

We  p^iiceive,  in  the  Nautical  Magazine,  a  valuable  article  on  the  subject  of  ice  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  by  W.  O.  Redfield,  Esq.,  aeavan  of  our  own  city. 

A  patent  has  been  taken  out  in  England  for  the  preservation  of  the  potato  in  all  cli- 
mates, the  complete  success  of  which  in  its  objects  has  been  certified  to  by  Dr.  Ure. 
It  is  packed  in  hundred  weight  metal  cases,  three  feet  by  two»  containing  each  five 
cwt  of  concentrated  potato,  and  the  cost  is  but  one  penny  a  pound.  Dr.  lire  speaks 
highly  of  the  nutricious  character  of  the  article,  and  his  opiniotis  are  sustained  by 
such  men  as  Professor  Daniell,  Brande,  and  Dr.  Paris,  the  author  of  the  famous  treatise 
on  diet.  We  should  like  to  see  the  attention  of  the  American  Institute  turned  to  this 
important  subject. 

Arago,  who  has  just  married  an  actress,  is  still  a  profound  philosopher.  He  calcu* 
lates  the  rapidity  of  transmission  by  the  electrical  telegraph  at  32,000  leagues  per  hoar, 
forming  his  opinion  upon  actual  experiment. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institutiym,  the  philosophy  of  vegetation  as  It  is 
aided  by  electricity,  was  admirably  treated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sidney.  We  may  recor  to 
Uiis  again. 

LITERARY. 

A  new  tale  by  Frederica  Bremer  is  announced,  called  Life  in  Dalecarlia,  translated 
by  William  Howitt.    Also  the  following  works  of  interest^:-— 

Memoirs  of  The  Youn^  Pretender,  by  C.  L.  Klose,  and  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  consort 
ef  Greor^e  I.    Capt.  Chamier  has  an  historical  romance  in  the  press,  called  Konigsmark. 

In  Tait*s  Eldinburgh  Magazine  is  a  favourable  notice  of  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Cornelius 
Mathews,  of  this  city.  Mr.  6ilroy*s  Art  of  Weaving,  a  large  volume  brought  out  in 
this  city,  is  not  treated  with  so  much  consideration.  A  Letter  on  Slavery  in  the 
United  States,  has  made  its  appearance  in  England,  addressed  to  Daniel  Webster,  by  a 
Mr.  Sampson,  but  with  what  weapon  he  assails  the  evil  is  not  mentioned. 

Mrs.  I^udon,  the  intelligent  widow  of  the  famous  botanist  and  landscape  gardener* 
is  writing  some  excellent  essays  on  public  education  in  the  Metropolitan. 
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An  edition  of  Sbakspeare's  Taming  the  Shrew  has  lately  been  found,  bearing  the 
date  of  1607.  The  Hon.  Henry  Keppel  is  preparing  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to 
Borneo  in  1833,  and  Mr.  Cariyle  has  in  press  a  life  of  Schiller. 

An  anonymous  novel,  called  "Maids  of  Honour,"  a  tale  of  the  Court  of  George  the 
1st,  is  announced  by  Colburn. 

Robert  Sym,  an  uncle  of  Professor  Wilson,  and  author  of  the  articles  in  Blackwood 
signed  **  Timothy  Tickler,^*  died  recently  at  Edinburgh. 

Ouizot,  whose  health  is  not  quite  re-established,  was  recently  found  by  a  friend 
reading  'i  bier's  History  of  the  Consulate.  "  You  see,**  said  he,  **  1  am  quite  well,  and 
reading  romances.** 

A  gentleman  in  Paris  has  bought  out  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Constitutionnely 
Dee  Debats,  and  the  Presse,  for  fifteen  years,  at  J&36,0CX).  He  has  divided  this  property 
into  8,000  shares,  at  £10  each,  and  they  have  actually  risen  to  £14.  A  curious  Ute* 
Twrj  speculation  indeed. 

The  travels  of  Lyell,  the  Geologist,  in  North  America,  have  appeared  in  London. 

A  very  important  work  by  Mr.  Neison,  is  published,  on  the  subject  of  **  Vital  Sta- 
tistics," having  direct  reference  to  the  operations  of  life  insurance  companies. 

The  author  of  the  Jilt  has  published  a  new  novel,  called  the  Breach  of  Promise,  and 
the  author  of  Granby  has  written  another,  called  The  College  Chums. 

The  death  of  the  great  dramatic  critic,  Augustus  William  Von  Schlegel,  has  been 
announced.  His  critical  knowledge  extended  itself  to  English  literature,  and  his 
remarks  on  Shakspeare  are  truly  profound  and  elegant. 

A  Neapolitan  writer,  Cesare  Cantu,  is  making  a  sensation  in  Italy  by  his  beautiful 
tales  founded  on  the  history  of  his  country.  Another  Italian  writer,  Dalbono,  is  pur- 
soing  the  same  career  with  success ;  and  Tarantini,  an  advocate  and  poet,  has  published 
a  very  elegant  volume  styled  collectively,  "  L'Eco  di  Mergellina."  A  new  opera  by 
Mercadante,  produced  at  St  Carlo,  and  another  by  Pacini,  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  are 
highly  spoken  of  by  the  critics. 

Lady  Clark,  the  only  sister  of  Lady  Morgan,  died  at  Dublin  a  few  weeks  since. 
She  was  the  author  of  a  comedy  called  **  The  Irish  Woman,**  and  several  amusing 
papers  in  the  magazines. 

An  autobiography  of  Blanco  White,  edited  by  Mr.  Thorn,  has  made  its  appearance. 
His  life  and  opinions  are  worth  examination,  and  they  are  said  to  be  illustrated  by  this 
formula,  which  directed  him  through  all  his  religious  changes  i"^*  Christianity  is 
truth ;  my  opinions  are  truth,  therefore  they  are  Christianity  " 

We  find  on  the  London  bookseller's  cataIo(|[ue9  «  large  number  of  new  publications 
announced,  which  want  of  time  and  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enumerate. 


NOTICES    OF    NEW    BOOKS* 

Rural  Eeanmny^  in  %t$  reloHom  toith  Chemistry ,  Physics  and  Meteorology; 
oTy  Chtnmtry  applied  to  Agriculttire.  By  J.  Botissengaultp  member  of  the  in' 
stitute  of  France.  Translated^  unth  an  Introduction  and  JSTotes^  by  George  Law. 
New  York:  D.  Appjleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway;  Philadelphia:  George  S. 
ApPLEToxr,  148  Chesnut  street 

This  book,  under  the  modest  title  of  Rural  Economy,  is  a  very  full  treatise  upon  what 
may  be  appropriately  called  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture.  Since  this  art— 
for  it  beffina  now  to  assume  all  the  importance  of  one  of  the  higher  order  of  arts— » 
since  it  has  thus  been  brought  forward  there  have  been  many  treatises  written 
apon  it,  and  we  have  seen  several,  but  none,  we  think,  so  full  and  complete  as  Boue- 
sengault's,  in  its  systematic  arrangements  of  its  subjects,  and  the  ea^y  and  clear  style 
in  which  they  are  treated.  Commencing  with  the  chemical  phenomena  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  plants,  he  proceeds,  in  the  second  section,  to  treat  fully  upon  their  germination. 
La  the  third,  he  examines  their  evolution  and  growth,  giving  five  ezpcriinents  on  the 

Sowth  of  red  clover,  peas,  wheat  and  oats,  with  the  results  of  the  analyses,  showing 
e  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  azote  in  each.  The  fourth  is  prin- 
cipally upon  the  inorganic  matter  contained  in  plants.  Chapter  second,  under  many 
beads,  treats  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  vegetable  substances.  Chapter  third,  an 
eauunination  oi  the  saccharine  fruits,  juices  and  infusions  used  in  the  preparation  of 
fennoited  and  distilled  liquors.    Chapter  four,  on  soils.    Chapter  five,  ou  the  various 
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manures  from  excretions.  Chapter  six,  on  mineral  manures.  Chapter  seven ,  on  rotation 
of  crop«,  residues  of  different  crops,  and  the  inorganic  substances  of  manures  and  crops. 
Chapter  eight,  on  the  feeding  or  animals  belonsing  to  a  farm,  and  on  the  immediate 
principles  of  animal  origin.  Chapter  nine,  on  the  economy  of  the  animals  on  a  farm, 
of  stock  in  general,  and  its  relations  with  the  production  of  manure.  Chapter  ten, 
and  last,  is  on  mpteorological  considerations.  Each  of  these  subjects  is  treated  of 
under  many  heads,  and  very  copiously.  The  book  contains  upwards  of  five  hundred 
pages,  and  we  cannot  better  describe  them,  than  in  the  language  used  in  the  editor's 
introduction  : — "  Nothing  from  the  pen  of  the  editor  could  throw  additional  light 
upon  the  author's  brilliant  and  most  interesting  elucidation  of  vegetable  physiolney ; 
his  exposition  is  most  masterly  and  complete,  and  contains  much  that  is  most  valuable 
and  ne^v.  The  chemical  part  is  of  inestimable  value,  and  conducted  with  consum- 
mate skill  and  knowledge,  and  with  a  minuteness  and  accuracy  perfectly  unexampled. 
At  p4gi!  237  the  subject  of  manures  is  taken  up  and  discussed  with  characteristic  mi- 
nuteness. The  editor  is  anxious  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  seventh  chapter,  treat- 
ing of  organic  and  inorganic  manures.  The  interesting  and  ample  instruction  con- 
vevei  in  the  observations  of  this  acute  and  profound  observer  upon  the  food  and 
alimentary  treatment  of  cattle  of  every  species,  accompanied  as  they  are  by  minute 
details  of  the  results  obtained,  &.c.,are  warmly  recommended." 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  assured  we*  cannot  confer  a  higher  favour  upon  our  agricul- 
tural readers  than  to  recommend  this  book  as  oae  every  way  calculated  to  give  them 
the  most  correct  theory  and  the  best  practice  with  which  modern  science  has  enriched 
the  study  of  agriculture. 

The  Jimeriean  PoiUteren^  Companion :  apracHeal  treatise  an  the  breeding,  rearing 
and  general  management  of  the  various  species  of  domestic  )potUtry,  toith  iilustra' 
tions  and  portraits  offowls,  taken  from  domestic  life.  By  C  JV,  Bement ;  third 
edition.  New  York:  Saxton  &  Miles,  205  Broadway.  Phiia<lelphia :  Jam£s 
M.  Campbcix.    Boston :  Saxton  &  Kbi.t.     1845. 

This  is  really  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  pracHcal  treatise,  and  we  take  great  plea- 
sure in  recommending  it  as  full  of  useful  information.  It  is  embellished  with  many 
handsome  wood  cuts,  with  particular  descriptions,  ground  plans  and  elevations  of 
poultry  houses  of  the  most  modern  and  approved  construction,  while  the  likeDeases  of 
the  various  species  of  poultry  spoken  of  m  the  title  are  spirited  and  characteristic. 
Mr.  Bement  deserves  the  thanks  of  his  fellow  citizens  for  the  information  it  contains, 
in  every  branch  of  the  subject  on  Which  it  treats.  He  has  made  it  interesting  even  to 
those  who  seek  (general  information,  without  the  intention  to  use  it  for  profit ;  to  th« 
latter,  however,  it  will  doubtless  prove  a  very  valuable  acquisition. 

ITte  Chemical  and  Physiological  Balance  of  Organic  Mature :  an  essay.  By  M. 
J.  Dumas,  and  M,  J.  B.  BoussengauU,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Kdited 
by  D.  P.  Gardner,  M.  D.  Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  ;  from  the  third 
edition,  toith  new  documents.  New  York:  Saxton  &  Mii.eb,  205  Broadway. 
Boston :  Saxton,  Pxircb  &  Co.    1844. 

The  valuable  information  contained  in  this  work,  should  not  be  wa^ttng  to  any 
person  who  would  acquire,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  the  clearest  mode  of 
imparting  it,  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  properties  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter. 
What  the  learned  authors  of  this  treatise  mean  to  convey  by  the  word  balance,  as 
expressed  in  their  own  words,  is  that  '<  if  animals  incessantly  produce  carbonic  acid, 
water,  azote  and  oxide  of  amonium,  vegetables  consequently  consume,  without  cessa- 
tion. ^\'i(le  of  amonium,  azote,  water  and  carbonic  acid ;  what  the  one  gives  to  the 
atmo>][)hcre,  that  the  other  takes  from  it ;  and  they  deduce  from  this,  that  so  far  as 
these  truly  organic  elements  are  concerned,  plants  sffid  animals  are  the  offspring  of  the 
air."  The  whole  treatise  is  highly  scientific  and  interesting,  as  would  certainly  be 
anticipated  from  the  names  of  the  learned  authors,  Dumas  and  Boussengault, 

df  system  of  Latin  Versification  in  a  series  of  progressioe  exercises,  including  spe- 
eimens  of  translation  from  English  and  Oerman  Poetry  into  iMtin  verse  ^  for  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages  in  Columbia  College.  New  York:  Habper  &  Brothers.  1345. 
This  work  is  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  treatise  on  Latin  prosody  published  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  same  accomplished  scholar ;  and  like  fl!l  his  classical  productions,  is 
remarkable  for  the  manner  m  which  he  condenses  the  information  contained  in  nu- 
merous works  into  one  volume  of  a  manual,  or  text  book,  so  as  to  give  ereat  advantage 
to  the  American  student  over  his  cotemporaries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
To  sii:h  of  oar  colle^iates  as  woull  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  renderin 
other  languages  into  Latin  Terse,  this  tsxt  book  will  prove  invaluable. 


^kdfuSpk^tf  Sleep  ttnd  thnitietuinen^^nM^ii^  vietfij^  the  j^e^emionttf  •ATeto^o- 
loggand  fnr^/ko-M^n^eiitit^  /.  StmUy  CMmei^  dmtmnUar  mi  iofjo,  Preei* 
dent  of  tie  JVutern^Pkren^wgical  B^tiet}^  Prqfeemnef  Medkml.Jmit^ntits^ 
'  in  the  OttUUim  Medical  ColUi^ty  and  aMlunr  d/a  ''  JVei^  Syeimtj/  Phti^elog^* 
New  Yorki   S^iirpfi  k  Mii^ps.    Pbilad«lpliU :  Jxuss  W.  Qambmsu^   Bostoaf 

14118  19  a  Teijr  cystous  b<M^k.  Th^  aqtlM?  ia  ^^de&tly  «  man  of  gflg^iuti  aiicl  at  m  all 
that  r^tes  to  Meamerlsoa  and  FhreciDlogy;  tiier«  is  Tel  4daht  ana  VDoerUdnty  $  it  it 
the  yeiT  ttQ<iy  of  til  otfa«rd'  in  wMcK  gepiua^  deligfifii' to  reVal.  Bin  Grimei  Ins  ItL* 
dal|^  nimMlif  in  iik>  flfmall  degree,  ami  yet  with  mat  i^item. .  Startio^  with  the  pro- 
pif^on,  thkt"  all  the  kaowQ  pbenomeifik  of  meumyerse  .may  be  referrtd  to  t»iro« 
general  prind^lee,  rizi  matter,  motJ0D;aud^can8CietisDe9t,'8nd  that  oontaq^iently  all 
that  We  know  is  amodMcation  of  some  one  of  all  of  these,'^  he^proceeda  upon  the  In-* 
duqtire  sysrem  tostat<shiaTact9|  and  hef  reasons  from  them  logically,  tbatfter^  k  onn 
inflnitely  subtile  fluid  pervddrrtg  al^  spaoe^  which; hie.  calls ,"  Etherimn,**  and  WbidI 
consHtut^s  the  medinm  of  communication  between  the  mesmeriteriand  the  i>arbrnpo« 
whom  he  operated  '^he'wboVe  subject  Is  Oopionsly  examined^  fi?om  th^  time  of  Mesmei' 
to  the  presents  moment,  inciudbg  the  reports  of  the  two  committeee  of  the  Frenek 
lostHaV,  tho'B^T.  Mrt  Townaend's  book,  and  a  tartety  of  other  testimisniet.  Hit 
systobi  of  phrenology,  harmonises  with  ^  do^ine  of  Bthevenism.  We  h/ive  beem 
mufih  pleased  with  a  careful  pernsal  of  (his  work,  which*,  to  «y  (he  kastol  itj  is  ft* 
markable  fec^the  clearness  snd  ability  with  whichif  is  wrttteo.  '  , 

Plato  don^q  Mtieos,  'Plato  agnimt  tie  AtKeietn,  or  thh  Tenth  Bodk  of  the  JXk* 
logue,0ttLqv>8,  deeijnipanied  tpifh  Critifit^  Mtst  pndfbllowed  iff  ^g$ertded  dU^ 
set^aiiane  on  ^onu  of  the  main  fointe  of  thC' Platonic  PH^omphtf  and  Theohtgi 
espeeialkf  4ie  eotnpared  t/ifith  the  Sblif  Scr^tures,'  ;J9y  Taylor  Lewie,  L.  ft,  ll» 
*   Pgofeeeof'  of  the  Greek  JMtgtuigt  and  Literature  m  the  Uhitiiereity  ofJ¥ew 
York,    New  York :  HAiiPBR&,B«OTinBn»:'  1845.     ;  '      ' 
The  first  84  pages  of  this  Work  cOntain  the  Gre^.  text  tfnd  critical  ifotep.'    f^ron 
l>age  87  to  979,  the  end  of  the  work,  eenststs  of  dts^ended  notes  and  learnhd  diieertak 
tioDs  on  Physlcofheology,  witl(.  th0  viewe  of  Plato,  on  yarions  points  '6oonneted  wifk 
that  subject,  and  with  Atheism,    "With  critical 'OxaQkiniittons  into  the  meaning  of  tnajlr ' 
Greek  words  and  terois.    The  whole  book  eViuces  jnuch  learning  and  istoeaktA,  and 
though  to  comprehend  the  whole  te3L>j  recj^res  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Inn 
guage;  ^et  there  al*e  many  beatllii^  passages  in  the  notes  and  dissCrtatio^,  Wtkidl 
are  principally  in  English.  .    -  / 

l^eAfneriean  JipfiMiwi/U;  deeignedto  impr&pe  the'fgtrmer^.the  itaek  hreedeff  <m€ 
the  hortieuiittn9t  Vol  Utt:  iPnklished  by^tS Axvoir  ^,  Misjbs^  905  Brondiraye 
Th?S  is  a  monthly  joutnah  Volnmk  -ad  comniencae  tn  January  and  ends  ill  phoeia- 
ber,  1544;  it  is  edited  by  A.  B.  Allen.  It  is  eoibej^shdl  With  vtood  outs  throngheql^ 
while  .each  number  eontains  al  itir.head,  the  represisnlatiDn  6f  an  agricultnraL  eeane, 
with  the  motto  from  the  writiags  of  Waahngton  that  **  Agricnltiire  is  thf  tnost  health- 
ful, the  most' usefuli and  the  moi^ noble ^plo^mentof  man.**;  The opntitnls eft thk 
rolnme  are  pleasingly  varied,  being hefeb  descriptive 'hnd  pracUeal^^  IThere  inn  eopi^ 
onsindex  alphabe^cally  anahged^andin  looking  it  oiref^'ana  gla^ngikt'tha  eontnnis 
we  fknd  few  subjects  of  interestto  those  «onc<^»^ ' in  irprnt  pnrsuits  tti^tbare  not 
cUupned-the  attention  of  .the  editor,  who  a{MiearS'b>  hnre-ai^ailM  himselC  lacfldy  of  the 
increaeedand  increasing  knowledge  which  SEmdm.iieJnDce.ia.«^'libninUy^Msto^ 
i^n  rural  economy*^  '  /    '  ,  -  -^ 

Trwele  in  the  Mter%or6fJ>h)rth\^m^i€a,^iii  thepttre  1S32,  IBS^,  andt^Hiiy 
MaanmUian^  Prince  of  Weidt  in  one  volume^  ro^alquttrto^  aeeompeffUed^oif 
^hty^ei/neJiladorcUeil  coloured' pl^Ues^imperiai  foUttfnumerotm  engraomge ,ot^ 
tMtd.  and  a  large  Mapj^  the  tefet  tronitatedfrom  the  Gehnan  ^  &JBtme  Lieyd, 
Lottdoft:  A^k]CHMA9  fi  Co  1  and  'W'^iiiiAM  (^qlmazc.  No.  988  BroadWay»Kew  York. 
This  splendid  yrorli;  now  o^ered  to.  the.A:merican  public;  is  really  a  genfr— the  engra- 
vings each  separately  fi^£she<l^  resemble  fine  paintingSrted  are  full  of  spidl^md  hii^hlf 
characteristic.     .     ^.  ^    '  .      .  >  .  •.     .. 

Tb^  Prince  lauded,  at  Boston,. in  Joly  1^2,  visited  New  Yorir,  Philadelphia,  and ' 
many  places  in  Pennsylvania ;  creased  the  Alli^hany  ;mountaius  to  Pittsburg,  thence 
b  Wheellog/ and  down  the  Ohfo  to  Mount  Vernon  and  New  Harmony  on  th^  Wabash, 
where  hcT  wintered* '^  In  the  spring  ^  ld33,  ;be  wOnidown  the  Qhio  tat^e  Mississippi» 
thence  to  St  IioniSy'  firom  ^(t.  X^is  he  ascended  the  Missonri  ;t500  miles  ta  Fett 
MoKenade,  r\^  tbe  ftilhi  oX^MwKmii  and  the-  Ro^y^enntiiils.  Hd  retnroed  daWn  tik* 
VOL.  i.T-NO.  2  24-  \     —      .     ,     ' 
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MJMoari  to  Fort  Cltrk  naar  the  Maotei  VSltgM,  wImt*  lie  piMed  tlit  MpoBd^Hiaten 
In  the  sprinr  of  16iM»  lie  vent  down  the  Miaioiiri  io  St  Louie,  domit  the  Miiiiioeippi 
to  the  mooOi  of  the  Ohio,  vp  ^at  meir  to  Mount  Vernon,  thence  bj  e  new  route 
throngh  Indisna ;  next  hy  CUnak  to  Lake  Eria  to  Buffklo  and  the  faila  of  Ktagara.  (ef 
which  there  ie  aeplendid  engravitg ;)  thence  by  Canal  to  the  Hudson  end  down  to 
Ifew  York ;  (hns  oompleting  in  two  ^eara  a  journey  of  ten  tbooBand  EngUth  n>il«*« 
Every  publio  library  in  the  United  Statei^  should  possess  a  copy  of  this  work,  for  it  is 

really  unique. 

_  ♦  ' 

3%$  hutugtrial  JRe$furees  of  Ir^and ':  hy  BoUrt  JTan^y,  M,  2).,  hoiwrory  wurmber 

qf  the  Bayal  Dubipi  Society,  and  tfth^  Flax  ^pt^ement  Society  oj  Ireland ; 

Seeretaru  to  the  Council  qf  t^e  Royai  Jrieh  jSjeademy;  Jh-ofeesor'  if  ATaturai 

PkUoiOfihy  to  the  Sayal  Dublin  Society:  and  of  Chemistry  to  the  Jipothecarief 

Hall,  of  Ireland.    Dublin.    184^.    Second  EdiUon.  ^ 

This  work  is  the  only  one  we  have  seen,  that  goes  fuily  into  a  description  of  the 

present  state  of  industry  in  Ireland,  which  ie  n^iven  at  lai^^e,  in  all  Its  yarietiee  of 

•Agriculturey  Mining  and  Manufactures..  We  have  already  m  an  Article  (for  our.  next 

number)  on  Wool  and  Woollens,  given  an  extract  from  it,  and  shall  contintie  to  draw 

upon  lit  for  further  elucidations  of  what  is  nov^  going,  on  in  that  oppreasedibut  really 

iitferesting  portion  of  the  British  Empire* 

ne  Library  of  Oommeree,  ^aetieal^  theoreHeal,  ond  Jdtiorietd.    By  i^vemofs 
JB^^  ediuor  t^  the  Merchant^  Magazine,     Volunie  \\ '  New  Yerk :  142  Fulton 

etreet. 

This  j»  «  interesting  work.  This  Tolume  contains  a:  slc«fedi  of  the  commereiel 
intercouree  of  the  world  with  China.  History  of  the  Brit3ah  com.  laws,  by  J.  C.  Hatt^ 
with  addition^  by  the  American  editor.  Memoirs  of  commercial  delusions :  embracing 
historical  sketehes  of  .the  Mississippi  scheme,  and  the  South  Seji  bubble,  by  Cbarlee 
M>ckay,  Esq.  The  history  of  the  corn  laws  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  inasmuc^ 
as  it  contains  many  tables  which  show  how  much  lower  the  price  of  grain  is  in  the 
l^eltic  tod  M^itemnean  ports  thui  with  u$— at  how  much  less  &ei^t  it  can  be  sent 
thenoe  to  England;  and,  we  think,  fully  establishes  the  position,  tmtt  were  the  K^oro 
laws  repealed  to-morrow,  no  increased  export  of  the  fannaceohe  productions -w^ould 
take  place  from  the  United  States.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  foreqt^l  public  opinion,  and 
recommend  the  perusal  of  this  work  to  aU  who  are  desxroua  of  obtaining  informadob 
on  a  subject  so  important  to  our  agriculturists,  who,  by  a  careful  examination  into  the 
British  corn  trade,  will  be  the  better  enabled  {o  etflimate  the  Ya^ue  of  the  market  fur- 
nished at  home' by  our  manufacturers.  < 

Ihe  VheaMry  ef  Vef;et9ble  and  AtUmal  Phyoiology.    By  Dr.  a.  /.  Mulder^  Pref, 

of  Chemmtry  in  the  UnhereUy  of  Utrecht,     Translated  from  tke^IhUeh,  hy  P. 

jr.H,  lhornkoy,J^st»assistantintheLabQratorv.oftheAgricultyraiChemiemi 

jSssodaHon  of  ScoUand;  wi(h  an  Introduction,^  Professor  L  L.  W.Johmtam^ 

,P,R.  SS,J^andE.    First  mUhoriged  Jimeriean  edition,     Wiih  notes  iy  JB. 

.    SUliman,  Jun.  ^  Part L ^  Containuig  JVW.  1  and 8.    Price SOeents.    Wujct It 

PmwAM,    1845.  '  ",  _- 

This  is  anoth'<^r  of  thes^  uteful  publicatienf,  treating,  as  it  professes,  in  an  able 

nmmer.'of  the  structure  of  animal  and  re^petable  sttbstanees,  aoid  their  action  npon 

each  other.    Fartipnlar  attention  is  now  being  given  to  iheseVery  important  sobjects, 

by  men<  pf  scienee  throughout  Europe  and  this  country « «nd  they  cannot  be  too  it^ngly 

recommended  to  aU  persons,  whosd  busineoi  or  pleasors  lead  them  to  the  stodv  irf  . 

those  arts,  which  Undoubtedly  aid  nature  in  her  fructifying  processes,  -    We  sbaU  be 

much  disappointedi  if  greal:  improvement  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  is  not  soon  tb« 

result  of  a  careful  exnminetion  of  suck  books  as  the  one  now  under  notice. 

fVUey  Sf  Puthan^s  Uhrary  of  Jimeriean  Books^ 

We  are  much  pleased  to  eee  a  series  of  hooks  ot  this  nature  in  plttgrees  of  dissemi- 
natioji,  for  there  is  surely  no  mode  better  calculated  to  oneourage^our  infant  literature. 
We  observe  that  No.  I  contains  the  journal  of  an  African  cruiser ;  No.  2,  tales  of  . 
Ildgxr  A.  Poe;  and  No.  3,  Letters  from  Italy,  by  J.  T.  Headley.  No  better  proof  is 
required  than  these  thtee  titletf,  of  the  encouragement  given  to  our  yo?n^  men  to 
treasure  up  and  impart  the  knowledge  acquired  by  foreign  travel  end  reflc^on.  We 
have  neither  time  nor  space  for  aii  extended  notice  of  the^  several  tdumee,  bnt  frem 
what  wa  have  lead  of  them,  we  can  conscientiously  recoBunend  them  to  general 
favour ;  as  well  as  for  the  reason*  alj^dy  M^ed/ 

.    ■      '■  .     *  •    *■  •      '  . 
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said  alone  to  hare  understood  the  art  of  producing  what  aire  called  shot 
colours,  by  weaving  threads  of  difierent  tints. 

The  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  threads  of  wool,  doubtless  came 
from  the  East ;  they  are  alluded  to,  by  Moses,  as  existing  nearly  1500 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  we  have  from  him,  abundant  testimony 
that  the  early  patriarchs  had  numerous  flocks  of  sheep. 

Doubtless  these  arts  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  usually  attributed 
the  introduction  of  all  arts  to  their  gods,  and  to  Minerva  is  ascribed  the 
invention  of  spinning  and  weaving. 

At  what  particular  period  wool  was  first  spun  and  woven,  we  have  no 
further  means  of  ascertaining.  '^  Pliny"  relates  that  Nicias  of  Megara 
discovered  the  art  of  fulling  cloth.  The  property  which  wool  possesses 
of  felting  was  known  at  a  much  earlier  period ;  hence  arises  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  first  cloths  made  of  wool  were  not  woven,  but  felted  like 
hats.     The  tents  of  the  Arabs,  even  at  the  present  day,  are  all  thus  made. 

Mr.  Lucock,  in  his  treatise  on  wool,  judiciously  remarks,  that  ^'  when 
the  skins  of  sheep  dressed  with  the  wool  on,  served  as  clothing,  it 
is  obvious  that  only  one  useful  fleece  could  be  obtained  firom  any  one 
animal." 

The  earliest  mode  of  spinnioe,  of  which  any  account  has  been  pre- 
served, is  very  simple.  It  is  performed  by  means  of  a  rod  or  staff,  about 
which  the  wool  to  be  spun  is  carefully  wrapped,  and  held  in  the  left  hand, 
while  a  rough  kind  of  spindle  quickly  twirled  between  the  left  hand  and 
the  thigh,  is  suffered  to  continue  its  motion  when  suspended  by  the  thread, 
which  the  artist  gradually  lengthened  with  his  fingers.  This  least  com- 
plex kind  of  spinning  is  not  entirely  discontinued.  A  few  years  since 
it  might  have  been  seen  in  use  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  England. 

We  have  little  information  of  fhe  woollei  manufactures  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  among  the  latter,  larse  establishments  must  have  been 
necessary  for  the  clothing  of  distant  armies.   That  the  Romans  had  carried 
the  manufacture  of  fine  woollen  cloths  to  a  high  degrae  of  perfection,  is 
proved  by  a  variety  of  circumstances;  and  particularly  by  the  great  atten- 
tion paid  by  them  to  the  cultivation  of  fine  wooUed  sheep,  and  by  the 
high  prices  at  w^iich  the  wool  and  sheep  were  sold,  as  appears  from  the 
writings  of  Pliny,  Vairo,  and  Columella.     Pliny  describes  two  kinds  of 
sheep,  one  which  grew  coarse  long  wool,  the  other  with  very  soft  and  fine 
wool ;  and  the  desmption  which  ne  gives  of  the  latter,  agrees  well  with 
the  present  race  of  Merino  sheep.     Strabo,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  says  that  in  ^  Zurditania,"  in  Portugal,  then  a  part  of  Spain, 
*'  they  formerly  imported  many  garmente,  but  that  now  their  wool  was 
better  than  that  of  the  Coraxi,  and  so  beautiful,  that  a  ram  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding  was  sold  for  a  talent,  (equal  to  £216  of  English  money,)  and 
that  fabrics  of  the  finest  texture  were  made  of  this  wool."    All  ranks  of 
people  among  the  Romans  wore  woollen  garments.    Pliny  informs  us  that, 
m  his  time,  no  wool  was  sold  higher  than  at  one  hundred  ''  sestertie"  the 
pound,  equal  to  £1  2s.  English.     "From  their  intercourse  with  the  East, 
the  Romans  would  become  acquainted  with  the  shawl  cloths  of  India,  ana 
most  probably  imitated  that  beautiful  and  delicate  fabric :  these  shawls 
are  made  from  v^ery  short  fine  wool,  and  not  from  combed  wool,  as  has 
generally  been  supposed.     It  is  thought  we  now  know  no  perfection  in 
tne  finedt  cloth  makiiig  that  was  not  known  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  if  these  e^^stem  shawl  cloibu  were  successfully  imitated  by 
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the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  was  probably,  the  case,  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  perfection  to  which  they  had  arrived  in  this  delicate  art.  The 
oreminning  of  the  Roman  territories  by  the  barbarians  of  the  North, 
destroyed  all  their  establishments,  §ind  the  refinements  of  this  art  were 
lost ;  but  the  art  of  producing  from  wool  a  warm  and  substantial  clothing 
was  undoubtedly  preserved. 

In  Flanders  it  commenced  about  the  tenth  century,  and  it^as  certainly 
known  in  England  in  the  twelfth,  for  in  Selden's  '^  Eagland's  Epimonis," 
it  is  provided  that  whereever  woollen  broadcloth  it  made,  it  shall  be  all 
of  one  breadth,  viz :  two  ells  within  the  lists  ;  a  plain  proof,  says  ^'  An- 
derson," that  broadcloth  was  made  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
L,  about  the  year  1197. 

In  the  records  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  first  year  of  Edward  I., 
(1283,)  a  notice  occurs  of  some  cloth  of  Ireland  having  been  stolen  at 
Winchester  in  the  preceding  reign,  along  with  some  clotn  of  Abingdon, 
and  some  cloth  of  London,  called  burrel.  At  this  time,  says  McPheroon, 
^'  the  stufli  called  '  sayes,'  made  in  Ireland,  were  in  such  request,  diat 
they  were  imitated  by  the  manufacturers  of  Catalonia,  who  were  in  the 
practice  of  making  the  finest  woollen  goods  of  every  kind ;  they  were 
also  much  esteemed  in  Italy,  and  were  worn  by  the  ladies  in  Florence,  a 
city  then  abounding  with  the  richest  manufactures,  and  in  which  the 
luxury  of  dress  was  carried  to  the  greatest  height." 

Bischofi^  the  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  wool  and  woollens,  pub^- 
lished  in  London  in  1842,  says :  ^'  It  has  been  a  common  opinion  that  the 
woollen  manufacture  took  its  rise  in  Great  Britain  with  the  persecutions 
in  the  Netherlands,  when  the  Flemish  manufacturers,  driven  from  their 
native  country  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  found  an  asylum,  with  protection  and  encouiagemeat, 
in  England ;  and  that  it  was  greatly  extended  by  the  Protestant  refugees 
from  France,  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  in  1685.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  these  accessions  of  skilful  manufacturers  gayea  great 
impulse  to  the  woollen  trade,  though  much  more  to  the  silk  manu&cture ; 
but  it  is  on  record,  that  the  woollen  branch  flourished  some  centuries 
earlier,  in  many  parts  o(  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

'^  There  is  even  reason  to  believe  that  the  more  civilized  Britons  were 
clothed  in  woollen  fabrics  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest ;  for  Csesar 
observes,  that  the  distant  and  less  civilized  Britons  were  clothed  in  skins : 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  nearer  and  more  civilized  had 
clothing  of  a  better  and  more  comfortable  kind,  and  that  could  scarcely 
be  any  other  than  woollen  cloth.  So  early  as  the  commencement  of  the 
sixth  century,  the  common  article  of  dress  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
wajT  a  cloak  or  plaid  (peplum  peleum  sagum)  adorned  with  a  variety  of 
colours,  which  was  probably  of  home  manufacture.  This,  however^  is 
conjecture  only ;  the  first  authentic  record  of  the  woollen  manu&ctur%w 
states  that  it  was  established  by  the  Flemings  in  the  reign  of  William  tW 
Conqueror  and  Henry  L,  when  a  vast  number  were  obliged  ta  ^^ 
their  own  cou/itry  by  an  encroachment  of  the  sea,  and  came  to  E^-% 
land  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  eleven,  hoping  for  settlement  and 
protection  fi*om  the  influence  of  the  Queen,  who  was  from  their  own 
country.  William,  glad  of  such  an  accession  of  foreigners,  stationed  a 
great  number  of  them  upon  the  northern  frontiers,  chicly  about  OarlislOi 
and  others  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country.     King  Henry,  finding  that 
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the  Flauinffs  did  not  well  agree  with  his  other  suhjects,  tiaiisplaiited  the 
whole  of  them  to  a  district  taken  from  the  Welsh,  called  Ros,  now  a 
part  of  Pembrookshire.  They  were  a  brave,  hardy  «people,  equally 
qualified  to  handle  the  plough  and  the  sword,  and  they  were  also  skilful 
UX  the  woollen  manufacture,  the  greatjstaple  of  their  country ;  so  that  in 
every  respect  they  were  a  most  valuable  colony,  whether  considered  as 
a  barrier  against  the  enemy,  or  the  first  founders  of  the  manufacture  of 
fine  woollens  in  England. 

Henry  II.  ordered  a  &ir  for  the  clothiers  and  dressers  to  be  held 
in  the  churchyai:d  of  Bartholomew  Priory,  near  Smithfield,  for  three 
'days,  which  spot  still  i^taips  the  name  of  ^^ cloth  fair."  It  appears  also, 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  that  King,  the  woollen  manufacture 
was  widely  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  for  besides  the  colony  of 
Flemish  weavers  in  Wales,  who  were  probably  the  instructors  of  th^ 
rest,  and  the  company  or  guild  of  weavers  established  in  London,  it 
seems  there  were  similar  companies  of  the  same  trade  in  Oxford,  York, 
Nottingham,  Huntingdon,  Lincoln,  and  Winchester ;  and  all  of  them, 
affreeablv  to  the  policy  of  the  age,  paid  fines  to  the  Kin^  for  the  privilege 
0?  carrying  on  meir  manufactures  exclusive  of  all  other  towns.  But 
there  were  dealen  in  Qeverly,  and  other  towns  of  Yorkshire,  in  Nor- 
wich, Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Gloucester,  Nottingham,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  lancoln,  Stamford,  Grimsby,  Barton,  St.  Albans,  Baldock, 
Kirkhamstead,  and  Chesterfield,  who  paid  fines  to  the  King,  that  they 
might  freely  buy  and  sell  dyed  cloth ;  some  of  these  licenses  also  con- 
tained a  permission  to  sell  cloth  of  any  width  whatever.  Heniy  II., 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign,  gave  the  weavers  in  London  a  con- 
firmation of  their  guild,  with  all  the  freedom  they  enjoyed  in  the  reign 
x>f  Henry  I.,  and  ip  the  patent  directed  that  if  any  weaver  mixed  Spanish 
wool  with  English,  in  making  cloth,  the  chief  magistrate  of  London  should 
bum  it.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  says,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  II.  this  island 
greatly  flourished  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  but  by  the  trouble- 
some wars  in  the  times  of  King  John,  Henry  IIL,  Edward  I.,  and  Ed- 
ward II.,  this  manufacture  was  wholly  lost^  and  all  our  trade  ran  out  in 
wool,  w^olfels,  and  leather, 

Edward  IIL  revived  it,  and  it  continued  advancing  during  the  reigns  of 
Richard  II.,  and  Henry  IV.  A  law  was  passed,  12th  Rich.  II.  c.  14,  in 
which  it  was  cQacted,  that  striped  cloths  made  in  Bristol  and  the  counties 
round  it,  should  be  agreeable  to  the  law  of  1373,  in  length  and  breadth. 
This  law  shows  that  the  country  round  Bristol,  was  then,  as  it  ever  since 
has  continued  to  be,  a  chief  seat  of  the  clothing  trade.  Corry,  in  hia 
history  of  Bristol,  gives  a  curious  aecount,  extracted  firom  Filler's  church 
histoiy.  After  this  reign  it  again  declined  exceedingly,  imd  did  w>t 
thoroughly  revive  till  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth. 

But  it  is  not  contended  that  the  manu&cture  of  woollen  cloth  was 
seriously  undertaken  in  England  till  the  year  1331,  '^  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward lit,  who,"  say  the  EInglish  writers  of  that  period, "  invited  over  John 
Kemp  from  Flanders,  and  granted  him  a  letter  of  protection  for  himself, 
with  all  hifi  servants,  apprentices,  goods  and  chattels,  and  pomising  the 
same  to  all  others  of  his  occupation,  and  also  to  dyers  and  fullers  who 
shall  incline  to  come  and  settle  in  England.  Accordingly  seventy  &mi- 
lies  of  Walloons  were  this  year  brought  over  to  England  by  King  Edward's 
invitation  for  promoting  the  wooUen  manu&cture,  and  teaching  it  to 
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<ocir  jpeople."    This  laid  the  foundation  of  the  woollen  mannfacture  in 
England. 

In  'J1337,  the  exportation  of  wool  from  England  was  forbidden  by  act 
of  Pasliament.  The  price  at  that  time  in  England  is  stated  to  have  been 
about  five  pence  three  farthings  per  pound.  Many  statutes  were  passed, 
from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  its  exportation ;  still  it  was  smuggled  into 
France,  and  according  to  the  English  writers,  from  that  time,  and  for  a 
long  jperiod  afterwards,  say  till  1696,  the  French  cloth  manufactures 
were  supported  by  the  wool  thus  unlawfully  exported  from  England. 
Mostrof  the  writers  asserting  that  France  managed  to  get  about  500,000 
sacks  out  of  about  800,000  that  were  grown  in  England. 

The  various  statutes  that  were,  from  time  to  time,  passed  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  England,  would  fill  a  large 
volume. 

The  exportation  of  wool  was  strictly  forbidden  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  statute  after  statute  enacted  more  rigidly  to  enforce  the 
prohibition. 

Wool  and  woollens,  the  produce  of  Ireland,  and  the  wool  of  the  colo<- 
liies  of  England,  could  only  be  shipped  to  the  mother 'country.  No 
measure  appears  to  have  been  omitted  that  would  confine  this  manu&c- 
ture  as  much  as  possible  to  England,  while  every  s<^eme  that  could  be 
devised  was  resorted  to,  to  prevent  France  from  becoming  a  rival  in^  the 
art  of  making  woollen  cloth.  What  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  up  to  the 
year  1667,  woollen  cloth  was  all  made  white  in  England,  and  sent  to 
Holland  to  be  dyed. 

In  that  year,  says  Anderson,  ^^  one  Brewer,  from  the  Netherlands,  came 
x>ver  to  England  with  his  servants,  and  had  due  encouragement  from  the 
4:rown  for  instructing  our  people  in  the  dying  and  dressing  of  our  cloths, 
which  were  consequently  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection  before  their 
exportation."  It  appears  that  in  1603,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  stated  to 
the  King  that  there  were  eight  thousand  pieces  of  undressed  cloth  annu- 
ally exported  from  England,  whereby  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  for  fifty-five  yeavs  pest,  being  above  twenty  millions,  had  been 
lost  to  the  nation,  which  sum,  had  the  said  cloths  been  dressed  and  dyed 
at  home,  would  have  been  gained,  b^ide  the  further  enlarging  of  traffic 
by  importing  materials  for  dying,  and  the  increase  of  customs  thereon. 
Moreover  there  had  been  exported  at  that  time  in  baizes  and  Devonshire 
kersiea,  all  white,  about  fifty  thousand  pieces,  whereby  five  millions  more 
had  been  lost,  fdr  want  of  dying  and  dressing  in  England. 

In  the  year  1712,  Dr.  Davenant  reports  that  there  were  exported  from 
England  in  woollen  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  iS2,9S2,292,  being 
above  two-fifths  of  their  whole  exports  at  that  period. 

About  this  time  it  was  estimated  that  the  wool  shorn  in 
Ei^land,  amounted  in  value  to---------    «i^,000,000 

The  manufacturing  whereof  was  computed  to  cost    -    -       6,000,000 

Total  value  when  manufactured    -----«.    iS8,000,000 

And  it  is  further  said  that  nearly  one-half  was  exported,  more  espe- 
cially from  the  increased  demand,  for  the  American  colonies. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  the  woollen  manufacture  not  less  andent  in 
France  than  in  England.    From  M.  Thiel,  we  learn  that  the  woollen  and 
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linen  trade  first  commenced  in  France  about  the  year  960.  M.  Savary 
mentions  a  tradition  of  certain  cloth  workers  at  Paris  having  first  taught 
the  English  the  art :  he  is  positive  they  have  statutes  on  that  head  from 
the  year  1188.  In  1511,  the  French  sent  into  the  low  countries  cloth 
to  an  equal  value  with  what  was  sold  there  fi*om  both  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land put  together  \  and  a  flight  of  female  refugees  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  took  to  England  their  art  of  making  woollen  stuffs ;  and 
before  the  Dutch  and  English  gained  the  Levant  trade  in  woollens,  the 
French  and  Venetians  had  it.  Before  the  year  1603,  we  read  of  woollen 
manufactures  in  France  from  Spanish  wool ;  and  the  actual  state  at  that 
time  of  Holland,  England,  and  France  respectively,  in  woollen  manu- 
facture, was  as  follows :  the  former  bore  the  palm  for  superfine  cloths  of 
Spanish  wool ;  England  traded  largely  in  middling  and  coarser  kerseya, 
serges,  baizes,  and  many  other  species  of  what  was  then  called  the  new 
drapery,  besides  stockings ;  France,  as  said  by  a  pupil  of  Colbert,  a  French 
writer,  in  1664,  furnished  stufis,  for  all  Europe. 

What  then  do  we  perceive  to  have  been  the  principal  objects  of  French 
policy  at  this  juncture,  in  regard  to  woollen  manufactures  ?  That  of 
making  the  French  cloths  for  their  own  use,  in  order  to  save  so  much 
money  in  the  balance  of  trade,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  expend  with  the 
Spanish  and  Dutch  in  that  costly  article. 

The  material  of  wool  for  this  purpose,  so  fer  as  needed  in  France,  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  getting  from  Spain :  the  art  they  could  learn 
best  from  Holland,  certainly  not  from  England,  where  it  was  then  in  a 
very  infant  condition,  by  no  means  arrived  to  that  state  of  perfection  which 
it  attained  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  ^  and  which  has 
since  that  time  both  increased  and  improved. 

The  French  having  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  revived  their  manufac- 
tures, proper  for  the  Levant  trade ;  and  lastly  they  erected  manufactures 
of  stuffs,  after  the  fashion  of  England,  for  the  commerce  with  Spain. 

In  1646,  Nicholas  Cadeau,  a  native  of  France,  with  John  Benett  and 
Mr.  Ives,  of  Marseilles,  had  letters  patent  for  twenty  years  for  the  sole 
making  of  cloths  at  Sedan,  like  those  of  Holland  ;  the  success  of  which 
manu&cture  exceeded  all  expectation ;  the  wool  made  use  of  being  Span- 
ish, of  the  better  sorts.  In  1699,  Sieur  Vaurobais,  a  Dutchman,  had  also 
a  patent  for  making  fine  cloths  at  Abbeville,  in  Picardy,  after  the  fashion 
of  Spain  and  Holland ;  his  workmen  to  be  brought  from  the  latter  country^ 
his  wool  the  best,  fi-om  Spain  only ;  which  succeeded  even  better  than 
that  of  Sieur  Cadeau,  at  Sedan.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
•century  the  Sieur  Masseau  set  up  a  manufactory  of  cloths,  after  the  fashion 
of  England  and  Holland,  in  Caen,  in  Normandy,  with  Spanish  wool  only. 
The  Sieur  de  Varrennes  having  imported  workmen  from  Holland,  under- 
(took  to  make  cloths  for  the  Levant  trade  at  Saptes,  near  Carcasonne,  in 
Languedoc ;  this  manufactory,  called  a  royal  one,  was  the  model  and  the 
onojther  of  all  the  rest  of  that  kind ;  in  particular  that  of  Clermont  Lo- 
^eve,  which  followed  soon  after.  The  Sieur  Cathenier  succeeded  in  the 
same  way,  no  less  than  those  before  mentioned.  The  states  of  Langue- 
doc added  two  others,  one  at  Rieux,  under  the  care  of  Sieur  Gurse,  a 
Dutchmas ;  the  other  at  Penzenas,  under  the  direction  of  French  manu- 
facturers. Thus  far  appears  no  English  names  nor  any  signs  of  Englisk 
wool.  The  last  royal  manufactory  in  Languedoc,  mentioned  by  M.  Sa- 
irary,  is  that  of  M.  Camberlin,  who,  by  his  name,  inight  possibly  be  an 
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Snglishman,  or  from  English  extraction ;  he  did  not  make  for  the  Levant^ 
only  woollen  stuffs,  after  the  fashion  of  England,  for  the  Spanish  trade  ; 
yet  was  it  never  contended,  except  by  M.  Postlediwait,  that  any  English 
or  Irish  wool  was  imported  into  Languedoc ;  on  the  contrary,  the  wool 
used  there  is  partly  qf  the  country,  but  principally  brought  from  Mai^ 
seilles  ;  and  that  imported  from  Constantinople,  Panorme,  Smyrna, 
Alexandria,  Cyprus,  Ca valla,  Salonica,  Tunis,  Algiers,  &c.,  &c, ;  whence 
it  is  plain  that  Spanish  and  other  wool  may  be  used  for  like  purposes  of 
stuff  making  with  the  English  and  Irish  ;  consequently,  neither  did  France 
derive  principally  its  woollen  manufacture  or  trade  from  England,  nor 
does  that  nation  depend  upon  the  latter  for  its  continuance. 

TABLE  A. 


Wool  imported. 

Woollen*  exported. 

Yean. 

Weight. 
*  Kilogrammes. 

Value. 
Fnioca. 

Weight. 
Kilogrammes. 

Value. 
Fraocs. 

lib! 

7,842,085 
6,780,747 
6,SG0,US7 
7,308,380 
6,354,455 
1,832,472 
4,431,269 
6,785.675 
6,612,891 
9,854,231 
3,428,420 
4,912,291 
6,876,661 
9,117,731 
6,481,659 
4,409,956 
4,639,108 
6.435,228 
7,381,857 
7,586,899 
5,749,194 
7.214,939 
3,836,207 
4,621,594 
9.305.702 

14,39 1,50(J 

13,544,400 

17,061,000 

30,627,885 

20,303,973 

7,699,057 

5,348,792 

8,266.084 

16,015,862 

25,169,W16 

10,612,687 

8.350,895 

11,690,323 

15.500,142 

9,318,820 

7,496,925 

7,886,484 

10,939,887    . 

11,130,922 

11,390,515 

9,275,611 

12,871,932 

5,253,089 

7.861,821 

19,139,629 

.  ■  • . 

•  a   .  . 

1, '7*6 1 '.281 
1,289,517 

700.843 
1,336,801 
2,202,368 
1,508,812 
1,389,818 
1,350,795 
1.494,137 
1,369,746 
1,101,615 
1,018,261 
1,141,268 
1,182,929 

982,849 
1.029,100 
1,058.922 
1,196,744 
1,029,472 
1,050,457 
1,434,026 
l.M6,991 

21,811,900 

23,560,200 

25,709,000 

38,303,193 

27,539,642 

13,711,202 

38,662.677 

68,007.529 

49,862,593 

44,971,455 

40,615,461 

43,383,660 

39,750,591 

40,528,113 

33,082,211 

36,436,512 

37,821,130 

29,848,406 

27,369,125 

30,025,776 

31,606,464 

27,690,138 

28,088,716 

36,306,600 

38,098,047 

1788 

17S9 

1812 

1813 

i814 

1815 

1816 

1817 •• 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1S21 

1822 

1823.... 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1S30 

1831 

1832 

1833 

The  statement  of  wool  and  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  France, 
mserted  in  table  A,  is  from  authentic  accounts  taken  by  the  French 
government,  and  may  therefore  be  relied  upon ;  and  Porter,  in  his  Progress 
of  the  British  Nation,  in  giving  them,  remarks  as  follows  : 

'^  The  woollen  manufacture  has  long  been  one  of  the  staples  of  France, 
and  the  excellent  quality  of  French  cloths  has  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged. In  some  branches  of  the  manufacture,  the  French  clothiers  have 
taken  the  lead ;  and  to  this  day  their  finer  woollens  find  a  market  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  quantity  of  woollen  cloth  manufactured  in  France  has  increased 
with  the  growdi  of  the  population ;  and  it  appears  from  a  table  in  th« 


*  A  kilogramme  is  2  Ibt.  2065  ilacimals,  or  a  little  more  than  2  l-6th  pounds  avoir- 
dupois. 
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recent  ^^  Enquete,"  published  by  the  French  eoTenunenty  that  the  qmtttiff 
of  these  goods  exported  has  also  materially  increased  during  the  last  hau 
century,  although  it  is  not  shown  that  any  pro^ss  has  been  made  in- 
this  respect  since  the  termination  of  the  war  with  England.  These  facts- 
are  shown  by  the  table  A,  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  wool  imported, 
and  of  woollen  goods  exported  in  the  years  1787,  1788,  and  1789,  and 
in  each  year  from  1812  to  1833. 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that  the  production  of  wool  in  France  must 
have  kept  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  mcreasing  population,  the  importa- 
tions not  being  greater  in  1833  than  they  were  in  the  three  years  ending, 
with  1789,  while  the  manu&ctured  goods  exported  in  1833,  were  con- 
siderably larger  in  amount  than  they  were  at  the  previous  period.  To 
enable  the  French  clothiers  to  compete  with  those  of  Inland  success- 
fully in  foreign  markets,  a  bounty  on  exportation  is  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, equal  to  13  1-2  per  cent,  on  the  value ;  which  payment  is  calculated 
to  be  equal  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  foreign  wool  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agriculturists  of  France. 

Neither  was  Brabant  in  a  less  flourishing  condition  in  point  of  oom- 
merce  and  manufactures;  for  in  1305,  under  the  Duke  John  ILL,  more 
especially  the  cities  of  Antwerp  and  Louvain,  carried  on  suck  an  immense 
woollen  trade  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  they 
reckoned  upwards  of  four  thousand  woollen  drapers,  clothiers,  or  master 
weavers  in  that  city,  and  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  tiiousand  journeymen 
weavers.  ^^  Though  surely,"  remarks  Anderson,  *^  the  present  site  of  this 
city  never  could  contain  so  many  people  as  there  must  have  been  in  it  by 
this  computation  ;  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  at  least  all  the  jour- 
neymen weavers  did  not  live  within  the  city^  but  perhaps  the  most  part 
in  the  adjacent  villages." 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  (1533,)  the  peculiar  immunities  of  the 
Hanseatics,  or  German  steelyard  merchants,  at  London,  renuuned  sus- 
pended ;  and  her  sister.  Queen  Elizabeth,  formally  abrogated  them  in 
the  year  1678.  These  Hanseatics  had  been  for  several  years  loudly 
complaining  thereof  at  the  Emperor's  court,  and  at  the  diet  of  the  empire,- 
whereon  this  year,  1582,  they  asserted  ^^  that  by  the  high  duty  laid  on  wool- 
len cloth  in  E^land,  or  paid  by  the  Hanseatics,  it  was  become  ^says  Wer- 
denhagen)  twice  or  thrice  as  dear  as  it  had  before  been ;  that  nrom  hence 
proceedea  the  vast  increase  of  England's  wealth,  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  cloth  being  yearly  exported  thence ;  three-fourths  whereof  we 
carried  into  Gennany,  and  from  thence  a  great  part  was  carried  into  Po- 
land, Denmark,  and  Sweden.  That  the  remaining  fourth  part  was  sent 
to  the  Netherlands  and  to  France,  but  little  or  none  into  Spain.  From 
whence,  says  he,  it  was  easy  to  infer  the  immenseness  of  the  profit 
accruing  to  that  Queen  and  nation  thereby."  The  only  remedy,  there- 
fore, said  the  Hanseatics  to  the  German  diet,  "  was  to  banish  the  English 
merchant  adventurers  out  of  the  empire,  and  absolutely  to  prohibit  all 
manner  of  English  woollen  manufactures,  as  what  they  judged  would 
efiectually  bring  the  Queen  to  terms  with  the  Hanse  towns.  The  Queen 
had  some  friends  in .  the  diet,  who,  together  with  her  own  able  envoy, 
Gilpin,  long  and  strenuously  defended  her  and  her  own  merchant  adven- 
turers." '^  Yet,  says  Anderson,  in  the  end,  the  Hanse-towns  interest 
prevailed  in  the  diet,  which  passed  sentence  against  the  English  mer- 
chants and  absolutely  {MH>hibited  all  English  wooUen  good«.   •  Yet  Gilpin^ 
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by  k  stratagem,  outwitted  the  Hanseatics  in  such  sort,  that  the  sentefice 
could  not  be  executed  till  the  session  of  another  diet,  and  our  merchants 
were  afterwards  permitted  to  remove  from  Staden  to  Hamburg,  wher0 
they  were  well  received." 

in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  ChaHes  II.,  (1678,)  a  statute 
Was  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  woollen  manufacturers  of 
Blnsland,  ^'that  bo  person  should  be  buried  in  any  shirt,  shift,  or  sheet, 
made  of,  or  minsled  with  flax,  hemp,  silk,  hair,  gold,  or  silver,  or  other 
than  what  should  be  made  of  wool  only ;  upon  forfeiture  of  five  pounds 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  towards  a  stock  or  workhouse  for  theii'  em- 
ployment.** 

"  This,"  remarks  the  historian,  "is  certainly  a  wise  and  salutary  law, 
as  it  is  a  means  of  consunung  a  considerable  quantity  of  our  light  woollen 
manufactures.  Yet  such  is  the  vanity  of  too  many,  that  they  will  rather 
pay  the  penalty  than  be  instrumental  in  promoting  our  own  most  impor- 
tant manufacture." 

The  number  of  yards  (pieces  being  now  of  different  lengths)  of  broad 
and  narrow  cloths,  made  in  the  years  1769  and  1770  : 

Tears.  Broad.  Narrow. 

1769 -2,771,6671 2,144.0J  9 

1 770 2,717,005 * .  2,255,625 

In  1783,  the  annual  product  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  England 
is  given  as  calculated  at  iBl6,800,000.  The  estimate  of  the  value  of 
woollens  exported  for  some  of  the  earlier  years : 

1718,  value  exported,* « < . . .  ^ 2,673,696 

1719,  "  "  2,730,297 

1720,  «  ««  * 3,059,048 

1721,  "  « 2,903,310 

1722,  •«  "  3,384,843 

The  yearly  medium  value  of  woollens  exported  from  England,  from 
1739  to  1748,  was  iB3,327,057.  From  1749  to  1763,  the  yearly  medium 
value  was  ;£4,189,195. 

Exports  of  Woollens  from  1781  to  ilSl. 

Yean.  England.  Scotland.  Great  Britain.' 

£     ■.   (L       £    •:  d.         £    tf.  d. 

1781 2,803,757  2  10 41,507  10  4 2,845,264  13  2 

1782 3,003,415  14  11 49,368  8  5 3,052,783  18  4 

1783 3,391,224  6  7 68,828  13  3 3,460,052  19  10 

1784 3,316,360  0  6 79,557  10  0 3,395,91  ■/  10  6 

1785 3,825,943  0  10 66,376  2  5 3,892,319  3  3 

1786 3,429,805  9  7 83,041  12  3 3,512,847  1  10 

1787 3,610,770  12  8 77,024  19  6 3,687,795  12  2 

In  1839,  the  total  exports  of  woollen  goods  from  England  i^ete 
iB6,27 1,645  sterling. 

To  the  United  States  the  same  year  there  was  exported  jS2,142,352< 

Porter,  in  his  Progress  of  the  British  Nation,  in  sumndng  up  his 
remarks  on  the  woollen  business,  says :  ' 

"  The  value  of  woollen  goods  exported  from  England  in  1700,  was 
about  i^,000,000.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not- 
withstanding the  great  extent  to  which  articles  made  of  cotton  had  in  the 
tneantime  been  substituted  for  woolleu  clothing,  the  value  of  our  exports 
of  woollen  goods  amounted  to  about  double  diat  sum.     We  have  not 
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any  record,  but  as  the  price  of  wool  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  was 
more  than  double  what  it  had  been  in  the  beginning,  it  is  probable  that 
the  number  of  yards  and  pieces  sent  away,  was  not  much,  if  at  all 
greater,  at  the  latter  than  it  nad  been  at  the  earlier  period. 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  B,  that  the  value  of  our  exports 
has  not  become  greater  since  the  begimiing  of  this  century ;  but  owing 
to  the  diminished  price  of  wool,  and  the  great  economy  that  has  been 
attained  in  various  manufacturing  processes,  the  quantities  have,  on  the 
whole,  considerably  increased." 
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The  largest  export  in  point  of  value  that  ever  took  place,  occurred  in 
the  year  1815,  when,  owing  to  the  interruption  of  intercourse  with  the 
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United  States  of  America  in  the  two  preceding  years,  the  quantities  sent 
to  that  country  were  unusually  great.  The  number  of  pieces  exported 
to  all  parts  in  that  year,  was  1,482,643  ;  }he  number  of  yards,  12,173,515, 
and  the  total  value  ^£9,381,426,  of  which  ^24,378,195  was  sent  to  the 
United  States. 

In  1834,  according  to  Porter,  there  were  in  England — 

Woollen  factories  at  work, •••... 1,102 

In  Wales, 65 

Scotland, • VQ 

Ireland, jt6 

Total  number  of  factories  in  Great  Britain, •  •  •  1 ,313 

In  these  were  employed  the  following  number  of  persons : 

Males,  between  8  and  12  years, »•  2,481 

"  «•       12     "     13      «     4,290 

••  "       13     "     18      «*     10,138 

**       above    18  years 20,568 

37,477 

Females,  between  8  and  12  years, 2,283 

"  «*       12    *»     13     ««      4,268 

"  "        13     «     18      **       11,112 

**        aboire    18  years, 16,134 

33,797 

Total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  )  .,  ^pja 
in  1834, 5  '^'^'* 

In  the  same  year.  Porter  states,  the  quantity  of  British  manufactured 
woollen  goods  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  was  of  the  declared 

value  of JB6,294,432  Ss,  9d. 

Of  these  the  amount  to  the  United  States  was  iBl, 726,934  U,  6d. 

Thus,  the  United  States,  with  a  population,  at  that  time,  of  about 
14,000,000^  imported  about  28  per  cent,  of  all  the  woollens  exported 
from  England ;  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  including  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  English  colonies,  with,  altogether,  a  population  of  five  or 
six  hundred  milhons,  took  the  balance,  or  72  per  cent. 

£         8.     d. 

France ; took  but  45,252  15  0 

Germany, "  565,950  15  0 

Netherlands "  388,907  17  0 

Portugal, "  270,750    7  6 

Italy, "  252,243    5  0 

East  Indies  and  China, "  885,163    8  2 

British  North  American  Colonies, *'  268,354    8  10 

British  West  Indies, <•  102,307  13  7 

Brazil "  268,300    0  0 

Mexico  and  States  of  South  America, "  427,903  JO  0 

3,475,031     0     1 
Eighteen  other  countries,  in  small  quantities, 2,81 9,401    3    8 

6,294,432     3     9 

In  1838,  the  woollen  factories  in  England  and  Wales  employed  30,115 
males,  and  1,387  females. 

In  a  recent  publication  bearing  the  imprint  of  Dublin,  1845,  called  the 
*'  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland :  by  Robert  Kane,  M.  D.,  Honorary  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  of  the  Flax  Improvement  Society 
of  Ireland,  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  Profes- 
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80T  of  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  of  Chemia* 
try  to  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland :  second  edition  ;"  we  find  the 
following  accounts  of  wool  and  the  woollen  manufacture  of  that  island : 

''  The  woollen  manufacture  has  been  at  all  periods  considered  as  of 
high  importance  in  this  country,  so  that  at  certain  times  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  tak^  measures  to  moderate  its  prosperity.  Where  ill-judged 
efforts  for  its  encouragement,  alternated  with  violent  attempts  at  its  sup- 
pression, the  object  of  the  latter  was,  of  course,  finally  accomplished, 
and  at  present  the  woollen  trade  does  not  form  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral stagnation  of  industry,  which  is  so  unfortunately  characteristic  of  this 
country.  In  considering  how  far  the  natural  condition  of  Ireland  leads 
us  to  expect  the  deyelopement  of  this  industry  to  any  important  degree, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  growth  of  wool  which  we  possess,  not 
merely  in  relation  to  its  quantity,  but  also  to  its  quality  and  structure. 

A  very  large  quantity  of  wool  is  grown  in  Ireland.  The  grazing  coun- 
ties of  the  limestone  plain  afford  an  herbage  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
sheep.  The  total  number  of  sheep  in  Ireland  is  2,091,199.  In  Ulster, 
where  industry  and  agriculture  are  most  advanced,  the  pastoral  habits 
are  weakest.  In  Con  naught  the  reverse  conditions  exist.  To  100  acres 
of  arable  land  there  are  in  Ulster  but  si^  sheep,  while  there  are  in  Con- 
naught  34.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  calculate  from  this,  the 
quantity  of  wool,  as  in  fact  each  fleece  yields  numerous  kinds  of  wool, 
which  form  quite  distinct  objects  of  manufacture.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  but  that  were  the  wool  grown  in  Ireland,  manufactured  in  it, 
there  would  be  called  into  play  so  great  an  amount  of  mechanical  indus- 
try, as  would  afibrd  employment  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  people.  At 
present  great  quantities  of  wool  are  exported  from  this  country,  particu- 
larly to  France,  and  several  French  houses  have  established  agencies  in 
the  centre  and  west  of  Ireland,  for  the  more  direct  purchase  of  the  wool. 
The  wool  is  in  France  manufactured  into  the  "  mousseline  de  laine,"  so 
deservedly  popular  amongst  our  countrywomen,  by  whom,  I  trust,  they 
would  not  be  less  esteemed,  had  they  been  spun,  and  woven,  and  painted 
without  leaving  Ireland,  and  thus  have  given  the  means  of  living  to 
thousands  of  our  countrymen. 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  which  are  formed  by  diflerent 
mgdes  of  manufacture,  and  are  founded  on  essential  differences  in  the 
structure  of  the  wool.  Worsted  goods  are  formed  of  wool,  the  fibres  of 
which  are  long  and  have  but  little  twist.  In  such  goods  the  web  is 
formed  only  as  the  web  of  cotton  or  linen  goods,  by  the  opposition  of  the 
fibres,  alternately  crossing  and  parallel.  But  in  what  are  properly  wool- 
len goods,  as  in  broadcloths,  after  the  web  has  been  so  formed  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  violent  beating  in  the  fiilling  mill,  during  which  the  cloth 
shrinks  very  much  in  length  and  breadth,  but  thickens,  and  the  individual 
threads  of  the  web  so  mix  in  with  each  other,  that  they  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished, until  it  is  much  worn  and  becomes  threadbare.  Now,  for 
su^  goods  a  different  kind  of  wool  must  be  taken  than  for  worsted  goods. 
The  fibres  must  be  short  and  more  twisted.  These  varieties  of  wool  are 
known  as  short  and  long  stapled.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is,  that 
each  fibre  of  wool  consists  of  a  series  of  joints,  and  at  each  joint  there 
are  a  set  of  projections  like  the  barbs  of  a  fish  hook.  In  long  stapled 
wool  these  barbs  are  few,  and  very  weak ;  in  short  stapled  wool,  they 
are  numerous  and  strong.    If  a  handful  of  the  latter  be  worked  in  the 
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liands  the  fibres  will  gradually  interlace,  and  by  these  barbs  catching  in 
each  other,  will  lock  into  a  kind  of  web,  quite  independent  of  spinning 
and  weaving — they  will  felt.  It  is  in  this  way  hats  are  made,  as  all  furs 
possess  the  same  property.  Hence  the  making  of  the  cloth  requires  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  the  web,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  subsequent 
partial  felting  of  the  fibres  in  the  fulling  mill.  I  notice  these  particulars,  as 
the  climate  and  vegetation  of  a  country  exercise  a  remarkable  influence 
on  the  staple  and  the  structure  of  the  wool  which  the  sheep  produce, 
and  thus  finally  on  the  manufactured  goods.  In  moist  cold  climates,  such 
as  the  British  islands,  the  natural  wool  of  the  adult  sheep,  is  universally 
long  stapled  and  unfit  for  felting ;  whilst  in  dry  climates,  with  hot  sum- 
mon, the  wool  is  short  stapled  and  felts  strongly.  The  wool  produced, 
not  merely  in  Ireland,  but  in  England  also,  is  thus  exclusively  adapted  for 
the  worsted  trade ;  and  that  of  Ireland  being  of  an  excellent  quality  of 
fibre,  is .  much  sought  after  for  the  finer  kinds  of  worsted,  such  as  those 
already  noticed  of  French  manufacture.  For  woollen  cloths  and  similar 
goods,  the  wool  is  imported  from  the  continent.  The  great  plains  of  the 
east  of  Europe  support  vast  flocks  of  sheep,  from  whence  we  derive  our 
Silesian  and  Saxon  wool.  The  diy  plains  of  South  Australia,  are  also, 
&vourable  to  that  growth  of  fibre,  and  hence  has  been  created,  within  a 
few  years,  a  branch  of  trade  most  important  to  that  colony.  It  has  been 
often  an  object  with  English  wool  growers,  and  landed  proprietors,  to  pro- 
duce this  felting  wool  in  England,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  abroad ;  but  it  has  been  found  impossible,  after  the  most  ex- 
pensive experiments,  in  importing  sheep  of  particular  flocks.  It  has  been 
found  that  in  two  or  three  generations,  even  of  the  pure  breed,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  climate  and  food  totally  changed  the  character  of  the  wool, 
and  brought  it  to  the  same  quality  as  that  of  the  native  animals. 

"  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  manufacture  of  the  native  wools  of  Ire- 
land, can  lead  but  to  one  department  of  that  important  branch  of  indus- 
try, that  is,  the  worsted  trade.  With  regard  to  woollens,  this  country, 
like  England,  must  import  wool,  and  hence  will  be  under  the  same  con- 
ditions of  access  to  raw  materials  as  the  sister  kingdom.  In  no  degree 
are  we  less  favourably  placed.  The  Messrs.  WilUams,  so  extensively  and 
so  favourably  known  in  Dublin,  and  who  have  also  large  factories  at  Leeds, 
in  England,  have  often  and  in  public  declared,  that  they  carry  on  trade 
as  favourably  in  Ireland  as  in  England :  the  low  price  of  coals  in  York- 
shire being  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  cheapness  of  water  power,  and 
a  certain  advantage  in  waees  here." 

In  corroboration  of  the  met  that  most  of  the  cloths  of  England  are  made 
of  foreign  wool,  we  annex  the  following  account  of  the  importation  of 
wool  into  England  for  a  series  of  years,  taken  firom  British  official  docu- 
ments: 


1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
^811 


7,371,774  lbs 

7,669,798 

6,904,740 

7,921,595 

8,069,793 

6,775,636 
11,487,050 

2,284,482 

6,758,954 
10,914,137 

4,733,782 
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1812 
1813 

1814 
1816 
1816 
1817 
1816 
1819 
1820 
11821 


6,983,575  lbs. 
— ^Records  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 
15,492,311  lbs. 
13,640,375 

7,517,886 
14,061,722 
24.749.570 
16,100.970 

9,775,605 
16,622,567 
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<« 


c< 
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it 
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1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


(I 
«( 

« 

€S 
<C 
«( 
CC 

<c 


19,058.080  Ibv.' 

19,366,725    *• 

22,564,485 

43,816,966 

15,989,112 

29,115,841 

30,-236.059 

21,516,649 

32.305,314 

31,652,029 

28,142,489 


1833  38,076,413  Ibfl 

1834  46,455,232    « 
183542,604,656 

1836  64,239,977 

1837  48,379.708 

1838  52.606,196 

1839  57,364,772 

1840  52.959,221 
184349,343,093 
1845  65,079,524 


M 
CC 
CC 
CC 
CC 
CC 
CC 
CC 
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The  annexed  table  shoirs  the  amount  of  British  wool  and  wooQen 
yarns  exported,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  how  immense  has  been  the 
increase  from  1816  to  1841 : 


Exports  of  British  Wooly  and 

Wool  Woollen  and 

Iba.  Wonted  Yoru. 

....43^31.... 6,490 

,..37,207 8,757 

...36,912 5,451 

...35,543 6,596 

I. ..30.653 14,142 

...35,242 11,081 

...34,226 17,678 

...33,208 31,078 

1824> 28,563 18,138 

1625 53,743 20,060 

1826, 112,424 76,961 

1827 142,986 131,002  , 

1828, 278,552 255,659  I 


Tear  ondiof 
JukSch. 

1816 

1817,,... 
1818,.... 

1819...... 

1820,  . , • . 

1821 

1822,  .... 
1823, 


Woollen  and  Worsted  Yams, 

Year  ending  WooL  Woollen  and 

Jan.  5th.  Iba.  Wonted  Vaiw. 

1829 1,669,389 436,722 

1830 1,332,097 589,558 

1831 2,951,000 1,108,023 

1832, 3,494,275 1,592,455 

1833, ....... .4,199,825 2,204,464 

1834, 4,992,110 2,107,478 

1835 2.278.721 1,861 ,814 

1836, 4,642,604 2,357,336 

1837, 3,942,407 2,546,177 

1838 2,647,874 2,513,718 

1839, 5,851 ,340 3,085.892 

1840, 4,603,799 3,320,441 

1841, 4,810,387 3,796,644 


The  following  table*  of  the  average  wages  of  di&rent  classes  of  work- 
people connected  with  the  manufacture  of  woollen  doth  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  England,  from  1800  to  1838^  shows  the  decrease  per  cent, 
in  the  wages  of  each  class. 


Dweripttoa  of  work-people. 


Sort^TB,. .  ••••...•. 

Scotirert, 

Beaters  and  pickers. 

Engine  men, , 

Feeders  tescublers, 
Feeders  to  carders, . 

Roller  joiners, 

Slabbers, ••• 

Spinners  at  jinny,.  • 

Male  spinners, 

Male  pickers, 

Warpers, 

Master  weavers 

and 
Factory  wearers, 

Millmen,* 

Burlers,. 

Bowers  or  roughers, . 

Dyers, 

Ctitters 

Bnuihers, 

Markers  and  drawers 
Pressers  and  packers, 


Bj  whom 
the  labour  if 
performed. 


Men, 
Men, 
Women, 
Men, 
Children, 
Children, 
Children, 
Men, 
Women, 
Men, 
Women, 
Women, 
Men 
and  Wo- 
men, 
Men, 
Women, 
Men, 
Men, 
Men, 
Men, 
Women, 


Amoant  of  weekly  wft^es  peid  in  i  1 1  v**ar. 


1800 

to 

1645 


>.  d. 
30  0 
15  0 

8  0 


0 
0 


4 

4 

3  0 
24  0 
14  0 


10  0 

64  0 

21  0 
10  0 
21  0 
24  (J 
21  0 

15  0 
10  0 

16  0 


Idl6 

to 

i8ia 


•.  d. 
30  0 
15  0 

7  0 


4 
4 
3 


23  0 
14  0 


24  0 
20  0 
15  0 
10  0 
18  0 


1819 

to 

ldi28. 


9  0 

16  0 

•21  0 
10  0 
24  0124  0 


■.  d. 

30  0 

14  0 

6  0 

24  0 
3  6 
3  6 

3  0 
22  0 

12  0 

25  0 

4  0 
8  0 

13  0 

200 
10  0 


20  0 
20  0 

15  0 
9  0 

16  0 


to 
183& 


t.  d. 
30  0 
13  0 

6  0 
24  0 

3  0 

3  6 

3  0 

21  0 

10  0 

•25  0 

5  0 

7  0 

12  0 

20  0 
7  0 


18  0 

18  0 

14  0 

9  0 


1836. 


8.  d. 

30  0 

13  0 
5  6 

-24  0 
3  0 
3  6 
2  6 

20  0 
8  0 

22  0 
5  0 
7  0 

11  0 


6  0 


24  024  024  0 


16  0 
16  0 

14  0 
8  0 


J837 


•.  d. 

30  0 

13  0 
5  6 

24  0 
3  0 
3  6 
2  6 

20  0 
7  0 

'22  0 
5  0 
70 

10  0 


•20  020  0 


6  0 


14  0 

14  0 

14  0 

8  0 


14  0113  Ojl3  0119  0 


1838. 


s.  d. 
30  0 
13  0 

5  6 
24  0 

3  0 

3  6 

2  0 

17  0 

6  0 
22  0 

5  0 
70 

10  0 


20 

6 

24 

12 
13 
14 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


80 


Men, 

In  1828,  a  committee  was  appointed  hy  the  House  of  Lords,  to  take  tes- 
timony of  the  former  and  present  state  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and 
very  voluminous  testimony  was  taken.  It  would  much  exceed  our  limits 
to  go  into  the  testimony  to  any  extent,  as  it  would  occupy  our  wh<^e 
space.     There  is  a  short  part  of  it,  however,  which  is  very  impoitant, 

which  we  extract  from  "  Bischoff's  History  of  the  Woollen  and  Worsted 

-^ — ■ -  , , ^ 

*  Taken  from  Bischoff. 
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Manufacturers  and  Commercial  History  of  Sheep,"  published  in  London, 
1842. 

"  Mr.  Hughes,"  wool  broker,  London,  being  examined,  said,  "  As  res- 
pects our  export  trade,  certainly  the  duty  of  6^.  per  lb.  on  wool  was  de- 
trimental, for  before  that  day  we  had  enough  to  do  to  compete  with  the 
North  American  mercl^ants.  It  was  extraordinary  when  the  doty  was 
taken  off  wool  rose  in  price.  Other  countries  are  making  rapid  strides  to 
compete  with  us,  particularly  North  America.  Within  the  last  twelve 
months  there  have  been  upwards  of  5,000  bags  of  foreign  wool  shipped 
from  the  port  of  London  alone  for  that  country,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
manufactured ;  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  loss  to  this  country  of  the  la* 
bouring  part  of  the  manufacture.  They  are  now  making  very  rapid 
strides,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing,  that  in  a  very  few  years, 
they  will  be  independent  of  us  for  coats  as  they  now  are  for  hats." 

With  respect  to  the  home  and  foreign  market,  Mr.  John  Brook,  blanket 
manufacturer,  said,  '^  I  consider  the  home  trade  as  safest,  because  we  have 
the  customers  at  home ;  but  I  think  the  foreign  trade  in  blankets*  the 
most  extensive." 

Mr.  Henry  Hughes,  wool  broker  and  factor,  London,  said,  '^  I  conceive 
that  we  consume  here  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cloth  made  of  foreign 
wool*  Of  all  foreign  wool  that  is  imported,  from  my  recollection,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  three-fourths  for  home  consumption." 

Mr.  James  Biscboff,  London,  said,  ^^  The  home  market,  in  point  of  exr 
tent,  is  the  best  for  woollen  manufactures." 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  wool  produced  tn  the  United  Kio^- 
dooi,  Mr.  John  EUmer,  Jun.,  Lewes,  fanner,  said,  ^^  I  have  a  calculation 
of  the  whole  quantity  of  short  wool  grown  in  the  kii^om  annually,  and 
I  make  it  about  55,000,000  lbs.    The  growth  in  Sussex  is  2,400,000  Ibs.'^ 

J.  L.  Calcraft,  Esq.,  Lincolnshire,  said,  "  I  have  made  a  rough  ealcula* 
tion  of  what  we  suppose  the  county  of  Lincoln  to  contain  in  sheep,  it  iff 
1,834,782  lbs.,  they  suppose  them  to  clip  seven  pounds  of  wool  each  r 
total,  12,843,474  lbs.  In  1800,  Mr.  Lucock  estimated  the  product  of 
England  and  Wales  to  be  323,326  packs,  or  94,496,240  lbs.  of  wool.  In 
1828,  my  estimate  was,  463,169  packs,  or  110,164,760  lbs.,  taking  the 
same  number  of  sheep  now  as  in  1800." 

From  W^ilmer  &  Smith's  European  Times,  of  June  4th,  received  per 
last  steamer,  we  extract  the  following  returns  to  Parliament,  on  woollen 
manufactures  and  wool : 

^  Woollen  Manufactures  and  Wool. — ^Returns  upon  this  subject 
have  been  issued  by  order  of  the  House  of  Conunons.  It  appears  that 
the  declared  value  of  the  British  wooUen  manufactures  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1844,  was  ^£8,204,936,  of  which  i£2,444,789  worth 
was  exported  to  the  United  States  of  America.  During  the  same  year, 
65,079,524  lbs.  of  sheep  and  lamb's  wool,  fcuneign  and  colonial,  were 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom;  of  which  1,924,826  lbs.  were  re- 
exported from  the  United  Kingdom,  chiefly  to  Belgium.  Of  British 
sheep  and  lamb's  wool,  8,947,619  lbs.  were  exported  to  foreign  countries ; 
and  8,271,906  lbs.  of  British  woollen  and  worsted  yam,  including  yam 
of  wool  or  worsted  mixed  with  other  materials.  There  were  also  im-* 
ported  into  the  United  Kingdom  635,357  lbs.,  of  which  47,848  lbs.  were 
re-exported,  of  alpaca  and  lama  wool;  and  1,290,771  lbs.  of  mohair,  ov 
goat's  wool,  of  which  97,529  lbs.  were  re-exported." 
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The  following  are  the  amounts  of  woollen  goods  imported  inta  the' 
United  States  in  the  respective  years  as  designated : 


1838 97,104,]33 

1839, 10,646,067 

1840, 6,226,630 


1841 $6,759,334 

1842 8,045,797 

1844 9,103,278' 


We  have  given  this  brief  narrative  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  with  a  view  to  show  the  vastly  great  importance 
that  was  attached  to  it — ^this,  indeed,  will  be  remembered,  for  it  had  al- 
ways been  considered  as  the  great  staple  manu&cture  of  En^and,  and  the 
seat  upon  the  tooolsack  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
bears  testimony  to  the  high  and  dignified  character  it  has  there  assumed. 

Indeed  all  over  Europe  it  has  been  the  care  of  kings,  princes,  and  no- 
bles— ^the  subject  of  constant  legislation,  in  each  and  every  country  ;  the 
contest  having  been  which  should  carry  it  to  the  greatest  extent  and 
perfection.  VVould  our  space  admit  of  it,  we  could  snow  an  expense  and 
anxiety  on  this  head,  equal  almost  to  any  measure  of  public  policy  that 
agitated  the  courts  of  Europe  for  centuries. 

But  what  we  are  more  immediately  interested  in,  is  its  rise  and  pro- 
gress in  the  United  States.  The  first  account  we  have  of  it,  commences 
with  our  colonial  history.  Smollett  in  his  "  Present  State  of  the  World,'* 
published  in  London  in  1769,  in  speaking  of  New  England  says,  ^^  Their 
manufactures  are  chiefly  coarse  linen  and  woollen  cloth  for  their  own  use, 
hats,  paper,  sugar,  baking,  and  distilling.  The  disputes  that  have  for  some 
time  unhappily  subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  have  put 
them  upon  attempting  to  supply  themselves  with  other  manufactures,  with 
a  view  to  compel  the  mother  country  to  yield  to  their  demands ;  but  they* 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  provoke  the  government  and  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  these,  without  landing  a  sin- 
gle man  upon  the  continent,  to  bring  them  into  the  most  deplorable  situa- 
tion by  ruining  their  trade  ;  though  it  must  be  owned,  this  could  not  be 
done  without,  at  the  same  time,  hurting  the  mother  country." 

Various  other  writers,  even  anterior  to  this,  give  the  same  account  of 
New  England,  that  the  colonists  there  were  attempting  to  manu&cture ; 
indeed  several  acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  to  prevent  it.  We  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  in  this  place  to  enumerate  either  these  acts,  or  what 
is  stated  by  the  various  British  writers  concerning  the  arrogance  of 
New  England  in  daring  to  manufacture — ^they  all  breathe  the  same  spirit 
of  threatening  vengeance.  To  attempt  anything  like  manufactures,  of 
any  denomination,  was  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  The  &ct  of  this 
feeling  having  existed  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  then  mother  country, 
is  too  well  known,  and  too  firmly  established  to  require  further  evidence 
from  us.  We  notice  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showine  how  important 
it  was  then  considered  to  be,  to  confine  the  colonies  strictly  to  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  materials,  that  England  might  reap  all  the  advantages 
which  it  was  then  well  known  resulted  from  the  policy  of  keeping  manu- 
factures to  themselves.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  at  the  present  day, 
when  the  multiplying  power  of  labour-saving  machinery  increases  these 
advantages  to  such  an  enormous  extent,  there  should  be  in  the  United 
States,  now  happily  no  longer  colonies,  any  of  its  citizens  so  blinded  by 
abstract  theories  as  to  wish  to  keep  us,  the  mere  hew€Ts  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  while  each  one  of  diem  is  so 
fully  alive  to  the  vast  advantages  which  result  from  the  employment  oi 
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their  skill  and  capital,  in  all  the  varied  handicraft  profeMionA?  The 
experiment  of  what  is  called  free  trade,  has  been  tested  in  France,  Grer* 
man^,  and  Russia,  where  the  most  disastrous  results  were  experienced  ; 
particularly  in  Russia,  who  abandoned  the  low  duties,  and  made  a  new 
tariff,  avowedly  for  the  protection  of  her  industry,  which  is  the  present 
tariff  of  that  country.  But  this  is  digression,  though  we  think  not  irrel- 
evant. We  return  now  to  what  was  the  state  of  the  colonies  at  this 
early  period.  Smollett  fiirther  says,  "  The  trade  of  New  England  con- 
sists oi  various  articles.  At  the  mouth  ol  the  river  Penobscot  there  is 
a  mackerel  &hery,  from  which  the  inhabitants  supply  Barbadoes  and 
other  British  islands  in  America.  They  likewise  fish  for  cod  in  the  winter, 
which  they  dry  i^  the  frost.  Their  sidt  works  are  upon  the  improving 
hand ;  aad  it  is  said  they  will  soon  have  salt  enough  to  serve  themselves. 
Rich  mines  of  iron,  of  a  most  excellent  kind  and  temper,  have  been  dis* 
covered  in  New  England,  and  if  improved,  in  a  short  time  they  may  sup« 
{dy  Great  Britain  without  her  having  recourse  to  the  Northern  nations  for 
tlat  commodity  \  especially,  as  the  Parliament,  to  encourage  the  under- 
taking, allows  both  pig  and  bar  iron  to  be  imported  duty  free.'  Besides 
mackerel  and  cod,  they  send  to  Surinam  and  Curacoa,  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  and  to  Barbadoes  and  other  British  islands,  biscuit,  meal,  salt  pro- 
visions, cattle  and  horses,  planks,  heiops,  shingles,  pipe  staves,  butter, 
cheese,  grain,  oil,  tallow,  turpentine,  bark,  calf  skins,  tobacco,  apples, 
eider,  and  onians.  From  Europe  they  import  wine,  silks,  woollen  cloth, 
toys,  hardware,  linen,  ribands,  stu&,  laces,  paper,  household  iumiture, 
husbandry  tools  of  all  kinds,  cordage,  hats,  stockings,  shoes,  and  India 
goods,  to  the  value  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  shqrt, 
there  is  no  British  manufacture  that  serves  the  purpose  of  luxury  or 
emament  which  the  people  of  New  England  do  not  impcNrt."  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  according  to  Smollett,  nad  at  that  time,  1769,  no  manu- 
facturies  of  any  kind  ;  of  Pennsylvania,  he  says,  '^  as  to  the  traffic  of 
Pennsylvania,  we  refer  the  reader  to  what  we  have  said  of  New  York 
and  the  Jerseys,  which  is  equally  apphcable  to  this  province."  Marylfuid 
Was  in  the  same  situation,  as  to  manufactures  she  had  none — her  princi- 
pal trade  was  in  tobacco. 

Viiginia  and  the  other  southern  colonies,  it  is  well  known  had  no 
manuoctures  whatever — their  trade  was  in  tobacco,  lumber,  pitch,  tar, 
com,  and  provisions.  The  Carolinas,  North  and  South,  it  appears  from 
our  author,  produced  at  that  time  about  ei^ty  thousand  '^  harreU^^  of 
rice,  each  weighing  about  four  hundred  pounds. 

Of  Georgia,  little  is  said  that  can  give  any  accurate  idea  of  its  trade — 
indeed,  it  would  seem  that  it  had  not  claimed  the  attention  of  English- 
men until  1732,  when  a  ''  number  of  public  spirited  gentlemen  formed  a 
scheme  of  making  it  subservient  to  many  noble  purposes,  by  erecting  it 
into  a  bulwark  for  our  southern  colonies  against  the  Spaniards ;  of  pro- 
ducing; great  benefits  to  the  mother  country ;  but  above  all,  of  giving 
employment  to  vast  numbers  of  people  who  were  burthensome  at  nome 
to  their  friends  and  parishes.  In  1739,  a  specimen  of  Geor^a  raw  silk 
was  exhibited  in  London,  which  the  merchants  who  dealt  in  that  comr 
modity,  declared  to  be  as  good  as  any  raw  silk  that  came  from  Italy,  and 
worth  at  least' twenty  shillings  per  pound." 

These  sketches  of  the  state  of  tfuAgs  at  the  period  named,  show  that 
there  were,  at  that  time,  almost  no  manufJAotures  in  the  American  Colo- 

TOL.  I. — ^NO.  3.  27  ^ 
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nies — ^probably  none  except  those  confined  to  the  household — for  from  all 
cotemporaneous  writers,  it  appears  that  the  mother  country  was  deter- 
mined to  use  every  means  to  put  down  all  manufactures  in  the  colonies. 

We  return  now  to  the  woollen  manufactures,  of  which  it  may  be  said 
we  knew  little,  until  the  war  of  1312  found  us  destitute  of  clothing,  eren 
tot  the  army,  which  suffered  every  species  of  distress  for  want  of  the 
necessary  clothing  for  winter. 

We  have  arrived  now  at  a  period  within  the  memory  of  many  who 
will  read  this  article,  and  can  with  confidence  appeal  to  them  for  the 
state  of  public  feeling  at  that  time.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  anxiety 
that  was  felt  by  all  at  the  wretched  state  of  the  country,  in  want  of  even 
the  comforts  of  life,  so  far  as  manufactures  were  concerned,  and  more 
particularly  of  woollens.  All  articles  made  of  wool,  rose  to  such  a  price, 
as  to  cause  numbers  of  persons  to  embark  in  their  manufacture — and  the 
skill,  enterprise,  and  industry  of  our 'people  were  never  more  conspicuous 
than  on  this  pressing  occasion* — and  had  the  true  system  been  pursued  to 
sustain  it,  nullions  might  have  been  saved  that  were  forever  lost  to  the 
country  from  the  vacillating  policy  which  for  years  kept  it  in  an  uncertain 
state — sometimes  paying  a  small  profit,  and  at  others  subjecting  the  woollen 
mamifietcturers  to  heavy  losses.  For  even  when  a  duty  was  laid  which 
was  considered  protective,  so  imperfect  were  the  laws,  and  so  badly  were 
they  administered,  that  from  the  frauds  practised  at  our  custom  houses, 
through  false  invoices,  and  other  meaius  of  evading  the  statute,  nothing 
could  be  made  by  this  manufiicture.  Still  the  hope  of  ultimate  success 
induced  many  to  go  on,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  editor,  for  many 
years  our  woollen  manufacturers  struggled  elong  without  profit,  deter- 
mined not  to  give  it  up.  Two  or  three  conventions  were  neld,  of  the 
firiends  of  manufactures,  and  the  strongest  appeals  were  made  to  Congress 
for  efficient  aid  and  protection. 

A  large  capital  had  been  embarked,  from  time  to  time,  and  great  efibrts 
were  made  to  introduce  every  species  of  economy  and  skill,  and  although 
it  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  even  at  this  time,  when  it  has  grown  up 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  employ  (by  the  census  of  1840)  21,342  persons, 
and  to  produce  of  manufactured  goods  a  value  of  20,696,999  dollars,  be- 
sides many  millions  of  household  woollen  articles,  we  say  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  losses  sustained  during  its  progress  have  not  ex- 
ceeded the  profits  realized.  The  editor  has  had  much  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining information  on  this  subject,  during  the  whole  period  from  the 
peace  of  1815  till  now,  and  has  no  hesitation  in  recording  the  opinion  that 
more  money  has  been  lost  to  the  manufacturers  than  has  been  made  by 
the  woollen  business  since  that  period,  although  immense  benefits  have 
resulted  to  the  wool  growers  and  agriculturists  generally.  At  present  it 
pays  a  moderate  profit  only. 

*  The  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures  in  1815,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
made  the  fbllowing  Report  on  the  Woollen  Manufacture  at  that  period  : 
Amount  of  capital  supposed  to  be  invested^  buildings,  machinery,  &c.,..  .$12,000,000 

Value  of  raw  material  consumed  annually, $7,000,006 

Increase  of  value  by  manufacturing,. •  • 12,000,000 

Value  of  woollen  goods  manufactured  annually, •  •  • . $19,000,000 

Number  of  persons  employed  constantly, 50,000 

Oo6MonftUy  so  emi»k>yed,.  •  •  •t*.. . » #• « 50,000 

100,000  perBODS. 


f 
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.We  propose  now  to  show  its  present  state,  according  to  the  census  of 
1840,  which,  from  what  we  know,  we  helieve  is  sufficiently  accurate  to 
show  the  immense  importance  of  our  woollen  manufacture,  to  the  miner, 
the  agriculturist,  and  the  merchant. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  by  the  census  of  1840,  is 
19,311,374,  which,  at  a  very  moderate  estimate  are  worth  on  an  average 

two  dollars  per  head ^,6*22,748 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  sheep  are  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as 

will  be  seen  by  the  table  annexed,  marked  (C.) 

The  land  in  this  State  used  for  the  raising  of  sheep  is  estimated  at  (pO 
per  acre,  but  as  land  in  some  of  the  other  States  on  which  they  are 
kept,  is  of  less  value,  we  shall  reduce  the  estimate  to  $10  per  acre. 

The  estimate  is,  that  each  acre  will  keep  three  sheep,  one-third  of 
49,311,374,  the  number  of  sheep, gives  6,437,125 acres,  at  $10, .,,, .»     64,371,280 

Agricultural  capital  invested, » .$102,993,998 

The  amount  of  wool  raised  in  1840,  was  35,802,114  lbs.,  which  may  fairly 
be  estimated  at  30  cents. per  lb.  on  the  average, ..•..^. ....••  $10,740,634 

21,342  persons  employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  food  for  one  year 

estimated  at  $100  per  annum, ••••    $2,134,200 

No  doubt  more  than  an  equal  number  were  dependent  upon  these,  bat 

we  cenfine  our  estimate  to  the  number  employed.  ______.^ 

Annual  product  to  agriculture, $12,874,834 

Amount  in  value  of  woollen  goods  manufactured,  according  to  the  census,  $20,69(l>999 
Household  manufactures  of  wool  besides  those  made  in  the  manufacto- 
ries—estimated,  ^ $12,000,000 

$32,696,999 
TABLE  C. 


Maine,' 

New  Hampshire, 

Massachusetts,. ...... 

Rhode  Island,  •  • 

Connecticut, 

Vermont 

New  York 

New  Jersey, •• 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Alabama *. 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana,.  •  • 

Tennessee, i 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana^ 

Illinois,. 

Missouri,  ....•...••. 

Arkansas,. • 

Michigan, 

Florida, ^ 

Wisconsin, 

Iowa, 

District  of  Columbia,. 


8h«ep. 


•  "^ 


649,264 

617,390 

378,226 

90,146 

403,462 

1,681,819 

5,118,777 

219,285 

1,767,620 

39,247 

257,922 

1,293,772 

538,279 

232,981 

267,107 

163,243 

128,367 

98,072 

741,593 

1,006,240 

2,028,401* 

^75,982 

395,672, 

348,016 

42,151 

99.618 

7,198 

3^2 

15^54 

7061 


Wool. 
Ibt. 


1,465,551 

1,260,517 

941,906 

183,830 

889,870 

3,699,235 

9,845,295 

397,207 

3,048,564 

64,404 

488,201 

2,638,374 

625,044 

299,170 

371,303 

220,353 

175,196 

49,283 

1,060,332 

1,786347 

3,685,315 

1,237,919 

650.007 

562,265 

64,943 

153,375 

7,265 

6,777 

23,039 

707 
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From  a  very  iateUigent  mafiufactorer  of  woollens,  we  learn  dial  about 
three-fifths  of  the  American  grown  wool  is  used  in  the  wholesale  manu- 
facture of  cloth — the  other  two*-fifths  being  consumed  in  household  manu- 
factures and  for  other  purposes. 

We  have  thus  shown  how  greatly  the  interests  of  agriculture  are  pro- 
moted by  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  country — it  remains  now  to 
show  their  connexion  with  our  commerce.  Much  of  the  clip  of  wool  of 
this  country  goes  into  household  manufactures,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  es- 
timate above,  which  is  probably  below  the  mark — ^as  the  census  states 
the  whole  of  the  household  manufactijires  of  the  Union  at  $29,023,380 — 
these  are,  of  course,  principally  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  it  is  believed, 
much  the  largest  portion  are  wooUen  goods ;  but  we  desire  in  all  casea 
where  we  m&e  estimates,  to  have  them  rather  under  than  over.* 

We  propose  now  to  show  the  gain  to  commerce  upon  the  manufacture 
of  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  wool  used  in  the  fectoiies,  exclusive  of 
the  household  manufacture. 

A  committee  appointed  at  a  copventioiji  held  in  New  York,  for  the  puiv 
pose  of  making  a  report  in  the  then  state  of  the  woollen  mam^factaiiey 
made  to  that  convention  the  fpUowing  statement : 

Ji  VDoollen  manufactory  working  tip  100,000  lb:  of  wool  per  annvm  into  40,000 
yards  of  6-4  cloth,  comwnei  t^  following  foreign  articleo^  the  freight  on  whid^  it 
aa  follows: 

30  pipes  of  olive  oi|,  from  Leghorn,  at  91^^  • • ^ V^ 

lOOboxet  100  Ibff.  each,  of  oil  soap^  at  #1, »   100 

4000  lbs.  Bengal  Indiso,  at  3  cents  per  lb., ^  130 

IS  tons  of  dye  wood,  at  $6  per  ton,.. .  •  •• • ^ 

3  tons  of  Dutch  madder,  at  $10,.... 30 

BOOgaUons  spermaceti  oil,...^... ,. 300 

.Other  small  articles  of  foreign  production, .  • ..  • ^  ....*.. 10 

$7W 

The  freight  on  40,000  yards  of  eloth  ijmported  from  Europe,  is  known  to  be  only    500 

Gaip  on  freight  in  favor  of  manufacture  over  importation  for  eT«ry  lOO/XX)  lbs.  >  ao«u) 

of  WOOl,....^... .-•••.• ..../. ..-..,.,. Ji. .........  5  *^^ 

Table  C,  shows  the  amount  of  wool  grown  in  the  United  States  \m  >    35  rao  114 1»« 
^ ••• •••••••••• *,..,.*....•,..•••... ....^  J 

fWool  imported  in  1840,  after  deducting  86,538  lbs.  exported  that  year,  0,014,307  lbs. 

44,816>43i  Ibe. 


*  There  are  also  noti(^ed  in  the  census,  "  Mixed  Manufactures,*'  which  we  prvsuae 
include  satinets,  and  other  manufactures  of  wool  and  cotton  combined ;  these  amount 
to  $6,545,503,  which  we  have  not  included  in  x>ur  statement  as  not  being  fairly  woolr 
len  manufactures ;  though  pi^bably  at  least  one^half  the  material  used  is  wool. 

t  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  wool  imported  from  abroad  and  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  costs  under  7  cents  per  lb.«  so  that  the  importation  of  it  does  not  interfere  with 
our  wool  growers.    To  show  this  we  give  the  imports  of  wool  for  the  last  five  years : 

Importa.or  wool  Expcvta.  Imports  of  wool           Exported, 

ezeeedini:  7  cU.  under  7  eentt. 

1840 ...494,1 00  lbs.  66,538  lbs.  8,606,735  lbs. 

1841 533,153  ««  140,691  "  13,357,035  ••     3,385lbs, 

1843 *...* 739,340  ^  507,684  ««  8,437,097  «• 

1843  (9  mos. )  , . . .  166,336  «  J  14,993  ««  3,866,31 1  •« 

1844.... >. .199,793  **  ^3,808,64$ 
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Of  tbif  wool  threeofiftiis  of  tbc  home-grown  wool  wm  mMrafactmred  >  ni  ^i  269  lbs 

in  factories, • i  '      * 

All  the' imported  wool  which  was  consumed  at  home  as  above,  was  I  qma  'ini  \Um 

also  so  manufactured, J  »»"i*»'*"^  AM. 

Maoufactured  in  the  United  States  over  and  above  $1,320,  845  lbs.,  )    ^n  qq<  '^<?a  ik. 
utcd  in  household  manufactures, 5  «*0,w».^7e  ids. 

Now  the  account  with  commerce  on  this  manufacture  of  wool  will 
stand  thus — 

On  every  100,000  lbs.  there  is  a  saving  of  $250,  as  shown  by  the  preced-  v 
ing  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Convention.    The  import  of  raw  # 
materials  for  manufacture  exceeding  the  freight  on  cloths  to  that  \  ^   $76,250 
amount,  30,495,576  lbs.  divided  by  100,000,  gives  nearly  305  dividend,  L 
which  being  estimated  at  $500  per  100,000  lbs.  gives 1 

Add  also  freif^ht  paid  upon  the  foreign  wool,  which  is  ascertained  to  be  >  on  ii^ 

one  cent  per  lb.,  on  9,014,307  lbs., • J  *^'^*'* 

Piid  to  commerce  in  1840,  by  home  manufacture  of  woollens,  more  than  )     fti66^3 
would  have  been  paid  by  the  importation  of  cloths, ) 

Besides  titts  advantage  to  out  forei^  commerce,  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  country  is  very  much  benefitea  by  the  home  woollen  manufactuce. 
New  York  produces  one-fourth  of  all  the  wool  grown  in  the  United 
States.  Massachusetts  grows  but  a  small  quanti^^,  less  than  one-tenth 
.of  the  quantity  grown  in  New  York,  yet  sne  manufactures  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  crop.  In  addition  to  which,  large  quantities  of 
com,  flour,  coal,  cattle,  &c.,  &c.,  are  annually  exported  to  Massachusetts, 
on  account  of  her  woollen  manufacture. 

Connected  with  this  smbject  is  one  of  so  much  importanca,  and  which 
has  claimed  so  great  an  attention,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  that 
'we  cannot  pass  it  by  without  ^ving  some  account  of  it,  and  bearing 
testhnony  to  the  particular  services  rendered  the  United  States  by  two 
distinguished  gentlemen  long  since  dead. 

We  allude  to  Chancellor  Livingston,*  of  this  State,  and  the  Hon. 
David  Humphreys,  of  Connecticut,  formerly  Minister  to  Spain ;  both  of 
whom,  about  the  same  time,  imported,  at  their  own  private  cost,  into 
this  country,  at  great  expense  and  hazard,  a  eonsiderable  number  of 
Merino  sheep. 

We  find  that  in  1802,  Colonel  Humphreys  presented  to  the  Massachii* 
setts  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  a  dissertation  on  the  4^bj^ct  of 
Merino  sheep,  in  which  he  says,  ^'  convinced  that  this  race  of  sheepi  of 
which  I  believe  not  one  had  been  brought  to  the  United  States  until  the 
importation  by  myself,  might  be  introduced  with  great  benefit  to  our 
country,  I  contracted  wiA.  a  person  of  the  most  respectable  character,  to 
deliver  to  me,  at  Lisbon,  one  hundred;  composed  of  twenty-five  rams 
and  seventy-^five  ewes,  from  one  to  two  years  old.  They  were  conducted, 
with  proper  passportt^,  across  the  country  of  Portugal  by  three  Spanish 
shepherds,  and  escorted  by  a  small  guard  of  Portuguese  soldiers.  On 
the  10th  of  April  last,  they  were  embarked  on  the  Tagus,  on  board  the 
ship  Perseverance,  or  250  tons,  Caleb  Coggeshall,  master.     In  about 


^m 


*  See  «  Biographical  Sketch  of  Chancellor  Livingston,*  in  another  part  of  this 
amber. 
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fifty  days,  twenty-one  rams  and  seventy  ewes  were  landed  at  Derby,  m 
Connecticut ;  they  had  been  shipped  at  New  York,  on  board  a  sloop 
destined  to  that  river.  The  nine  which  died  were  principally  killed  in 
consequence  of  bruises,  received  from  the  violent  rolling  of  the  vessel  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland." 

The  Agricultural  Society,  i^t  a  meeting  held  August  28th,  passed  the 
following  resolution : 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees  be  presented  to  Colonel  Humphreys,  for  his 
valuable  and  interesting  communication,  this  day  made ;  and  that  the  vice  President 
be  requested  to  present  the  same,  and  furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  this  yote. 

[Extract  from  the  minutes.] 

(Signed,)  L.  Pakkeb.,  Secretary. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  an  appropriate  gold 
medal  was  presented  to  Colonel  Humphreys  by  the  same  society,  "for 
his  patriotic  exertions  in  introducing  into  New  England  one  hundred  of 
the  Spanish  Merino  breed  of  sheep.'' 
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DELAWARE    AND    HUDSON    CANAL. 

There  is  no  improvement  of  the  present  day  that  justly  claims  a  larger 
share  of  public  attention  than  this  ;  none  that  more  aptly  illustrates  the 
complete  triumph  of  art  and  science  over  physical  difficulties ;  and  none 
that  furnishes  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  success  of  persevering 
individual  enterprise.  And  yet  there  are  few,  with  the  history,  charac- 
ter, and  location  of  which,  the  public  is  less  familiar. 

We  suppote,  therefore,  that  a  few  pages  devoted  to  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  this  great  work,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to 
our  readers ;  more  especially  as  is  it  connected  with  another  matter,  that 
has  now  grown  to  be  one  of  national  importance,  namely,  the  anthracite 
coal  trade. 

In  a  Report  made  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1834,  by  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  subject  of  the  coal  trade  of  that  State, 
we  find  the  following  notice  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal : 

^^  It  only  remains  for  the  committee  to  notice,  in  connexion  with  the 
third  coal  field,  one  of  the  most  important  improvements,  considered  in 
reference  alone  to  the  coal  interests,  in  the  Union.  In  1822,  Maurice 
and  John  Wurts,  conceiving  the  bold  and  expanded  project  of  construct- 
ing a  rail  road  and  canal  from  the  coal  beds  on  the  Lackawanna,  near  the 
eastern  termination  of  the  field,  to  the  North  River,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  obtained,  in  1823  and  1825,  acts  of  incorporation,  and  succeeded 
in  forming  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  who  undertook 
and  completed  this  herculean  enterprise.*    The  footstep  of  man  had 

*  Historical  truth  requires  that  we  should  add  the  name  of  William  Wurts,  Esq., 
of  Philadelphia,  to  the  two  named  in  the  text.  He  was  probably  the  first  person  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  transporting  the  coal  of  the  Lackawanna  valley  to  market  by  an 
eastern  route.  With  such  views,  as  earlv  as  the  year  1814,  and  while  that  valley  was 
yet  an  unbroken  wilderness,  without  road  or  bridle  path  above  Providence,  he  ezplwed 
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scarcely  marked  the  spot  where  is  now  erected  the  beautiful  and  flourish^ 
ing  Tillage  of  Carbondale,  containing  a  population  of  twenty-five  hundred 
souls.*  The  Moosic  Mountain*,  towering  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
abore  the  level  of  the  Lackawanna,  which  to  ordinary  minds  would  have 
presented  an  insurmountable  barrier,  and  bid  defiance  to  individual  enter- 
prise, dwindled,  in  the  eye  of  science,  to  a  mole  hill,  and  presented  no 
impediment  in  the  way  of  a  poweiM  and  adventurous  company^  They 
have  constructed  a  rail  road  from  the  Lackawanna  to  the  LackawaxeA,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles,  overcoming  the  mountain  by  means  of  eight 
inclined  planes ;  '^  five  of  them  ascending  planes,  worked  by  stationary 
steam  engines,  and  three  of  them  descending  planes,  acting  by  gravity^" 
From  the  termination  of  the  rail  road  at  Honesdale,  in  VVayne  county, 
another  town  which  has  sprung  up  solely  under  the  auspices  of  the  com-* 
pany,  and  now  contains  fifteen  hundred  persons,!  a  canal  is  continued 
down  the  Lackawaxen  to  the  Delaware,  and  from  thence  through  the 
State  of  New  York  to  Rondout,  on  the  North  River,  ninety-four  mile» 
above  the  city  of  New  York,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  seveu  miles ^ 
Whole  length  of  canal  and  rail  road,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
miles. ;( 

This  work  was  completed  in  1829,  at  an  expense  of  two  millions  three 
himdred  and  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  and  in  the  various  results  produced,  fumishe»  one  evidence  of 
benefits  conferred  by  an  incorporated  company,  which  would  otherwise 
not  have  had  existence,  and  exempts  this  company  from  the  general  ob- 
jections resting  against  corporate  bodies  having  mining  and  trading  privi- 
leges. Without  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  the  inducements  of  mining 
privileges,  this  county,  now  filled  with  an  active  and  enterprising  popu- 
lation, and  furnishing  one  of  ^e  best  markets  in  Pennsylvania,  would 
have  remained,  for  ihany  years,  perhaps,  a  barren  waste ;  and  possibly  it 
would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say,  that  the  coal  of  the  Lackawanna 
would  never  have  found  a  market  by  this  route,  or  in  this  direction* 
Like  the  Lehigh  company,  they  have  disregarded  the  great  mountain 
barriers,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Susquehannah  and  the  Delaware,  and 
conducted  the  coal  of  the  third  field  from  its  natural,  but  more  circuitous 


it  tnd  the  panes  of  Moosic  Mountain,  to  find  an  outlet  to  the  Lackawaxen  and  Dela- 
ware Rivera,  selecting  and  purchasing  such  coal  lands  as  were  most  eligibly  situated 
in  reference  to  that  object.  It  would  be  curious  and  interesting,  if  our  limits  per- 
mitted, to  detail  the  incidents  of  these  early,  and,  at  that  day,  apparently  futile  efforts, 
which  have  since  resulted  in  the  establishment  d  the  prosperous  company  whose  his- 
tory we  are  giving. 

*  Its  present  population  is  about  3,500. 

t  Its  present  population  is  rising  2,500,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Wayne 
county.  This  place  is  named  after  Philip  Hone,  Esq.,  who  was  the  first  president  of 
the  company,  bat  resigned  that  station  wnen  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  citv  of  New 
York.  This  city  owes  to  him  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude,  for  his  enlightened, 
liberal,  and  uniform  support  of  this  company  at  all  times.  He  was  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Legislature,  to  negotiate  with  the  Messrs.  Wurts^for  the 
purchase  of  the  property,  to  organize  the  company,  and  receive  subscriptions  to  it» 
stock ;  and  he  was  among  the  larsest,  if  not  tKe  largest  of  the  original  subscribers  to 
it.  At  a  late  day,  when  a  dark  cloud  lowered  over  the  institution,  and  some  of  those 
who  held  the  same  relation  to  it  that  he  did,  shrunk  timidly  from  the  path  befora 
them,  he  remained  at  his  post,  and  proved  a  firm,  efficient,  and  steadfast  iriend.  He 
has  been  in  the  Board  of  Managers  since  its  origin. 

X  The  rail  road  ft  16,  the  canal  lOS  miles  long ;  whole  distance,  124  mike. 
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channel,  directly  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  other  increasing 
markets  of  the  East  and  North.  In  1833,  this  company  sent  to  market 
one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  tons 
of  coal,  and  made  a  dividend  of  seven  per  cent,  upon  their  capital. 

This  work  afibrds  abo  a  new  outlet  for  the  vast  lumber  trade  of  the 
northern  counties.  During  the  last  year,  about  five  millions  of  feet  of 
lumber  were  conveyed  upon  the  rail  soad  from  Carbondale  to  the  Lacka^ 
waxen,  and  thence  by  canal  to  the  Delawarej  where  it  is  rafted  down  the 
river. 

The  charter  of  this  company  is  perpetual ;  and  it  was  granted,  as  is 
expressed  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  connexion  between  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  northern  coal  field  of  Pennsylvania,  and  thereby 
supplying  the  city  of  New  York,  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  with  coal. 
The  work  was  commenced  in  1825,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1829, 
this  important  line  of  communication  tras  effected,  by  a  canal  of  108 
miles  in  length,  of  a  capacity  to  admit  the  passage  of  boats  of  twenty- 
eight  tons  burthen,  and  by  a  single  track  rail  road  of  sixteen  miles, 
estimated  to  be  equal  to  the  delivery  of  about  100,000  tons  during  the 
working  season. 

A  small  quantity  <^  coal  Was  brought  to  tide  water  in  the  fiail  of  1829, 
by  the  company,  and  the  business  was  systematioally  commenced  in  1830 
But  in  its  early  efibrts,  this  company  encountered  peculiar  and  formidable 
obstacles.  It  found  the  coal  market,  which  was  comparatively  small  at 
that  day,  pre-occupied  by  older  and  weU  established  concerns.  Those 
who  were  mterested  to  exclude  a  new  competitor  from  any  participation 
in  the  trade,  industriously  misrepresented  the  character  and  quality  of 
Lackawanna  coal ;  and,  unfortunately  for  the  coia^ny,  the  small  quantity 
which  it  brought  to  market  in  1829,  being  surface  cosd,  that  had  laid  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  elements  for  ages,  furnished  plausible  ground 
for  these  interested  statements,  and  created  a  prejudice  in  the  public 
mind  against  Lackawanna  coal,  which  it  required  years  to  counteract. 

But  the  competition  of  older  and  rival  coal  interests,  which  the  com-* 
pany  thus  encountered,  and  might  reasonably  have  expected  to  encoun- 
ter, was  by  no  means  the  greatest  obstacle  in  its  path.  Immense  speci]i-' 
tions  were  daily  occurring  m  its  stock ;  and  a  powerful  and  deeply  inter- 
ested party  thereby  created,  to  destroy  an  enterprise,  that  should,  from  its' 
nature,  have  commended  itself  to  tiie  good  will  and  fostering  care  of  every 
man  in  the  community,  but  especially  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Yet,- 
the  credit  of  the  company  was  assailed  in  every  possible  way  ingenuity' 
could  devise.  The  coal,  which,  to  place  within  reach  of  the  New  York 
market,  it  had  expended  millions,  was  proclaimed  to  be  valueless  :  ot  if 
it  was  otherwise,  it  was  boldly  asserted,  that  the  works  of  the  company 
were  so  imperfect  in  their  construction,  and  so  perishable  in  ^tbeir  cha-^ 
lacter,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  passing  a  sufficient  amount  of  tonnage  to- 
pay  an  interest  on  their  cost. 

Against  these  complicated  and  trying  difficulties,  the  company- strug- 
gled forward  with  patience  and  perseverance ;  gradually  expanding  its^ 
market  and  business,  attaining  a  portion  of  strength  and  usefulness,  and,, 
from  year  to  year,  communicating  its  progress  to  its  stockholders,  many 
even  of  whom,  however,  with  the  community  at  large,  seemed  for  years 
to  be  skeptical  in  regard  to  its  prosperity.  Rendered  cautious  by  the 
early  trials  to  whick  they  had  been  thus  wantonly  exposed,  an4  acunon- 
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ished,  by  this  continued  want  of  confidence,  that  the  company  must  rely 
exclusively  on  its  own  resources,  those  to  whom  the  administration  of  its 
afiairs  was  committed,  deemed  it  prudent  to  suspend  dividends  from  1833 
to  1839.  This  interval,  however,  had  been  one  of  prosperity,  despite 
every  obstacle — and  during  it,  nearly  tKree  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
debt  had  been  extinguished,  and  the  aggregate  profits  had  amounted  to 
over  half  a  million.  In  the  interim,  the  coal  market  in  general,  and  that 
of  this  company  in  particular,  had  greatly  expanded — the  cloud  of  pre- 
judice which  had  rested  on  Lackawanna  coal  was  dispelled,  and  it  had  at- 
tained a  high  reputation,  as  a  fuel  for  generating  steam,  and  in  many 
branches  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  business. 

Regarding  their  market  as  now  established  on  a  basis  sufficiently  broad 
and  stable  to  insure  income,  and  the  accumulated  profits  furnishing  an 
ample  fiind  against  the  debt  to  the  State,  growing  due  in  1848  and  1850^ 
the  company  resumed  dividends  in  1839  ;  and  they  have  been  regularly 
continued  since,  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  except  the  year 


1842,  when  the  dividend  was  10  per  cent.  In  the  mean  time  the  aggre- 
gate profits  beyond  dividends  have  amounted  to  over  $760,000 ;  and  all 
indebtedness  of  the  company  has  been  extinguished,  other  than  that  of 
the  State  above  mentioned,  for  which  ample  provision  has  lately  been 
made. 

Considerable  sums  have  also  been  expended  in  improving  and  strength- 
ening the  company's  works  as  originally  constructed,  and  in  increasing  their 
capacity ;  which  sums  have  been  charged  as  disbursed  to  annual  expenses^ 
instead  of  capital,  as  they  might  with  propriety  have  been ;  as  they  in- 
creased the  value,  and  added  to  the  productive  power  of  the  property.  In 
consequence  of  these  improvements,  the  company  was  enabled,  in  1841^ 
to  bring  to  tide-water  192,270  tons  of  coal ;  although  in  1830  the  capa- 
city  of  the  rail  road  was  estimated  as  equal  to  the  transit  of  about  100,000 
tons  per  annum. 

During  the  year  1841,  however,  events  were  maturing,  that  were  calcu- 
lated to  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  coal  trade.  The  Reading  Rail 
Road  was  approaching  its  completion,  and  a  struggle  commencinjg  be- 
tween it  and  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  destined  to  affect  very 
materially  the  price  of  coal.  At  the  same  time,  the  strenuous  efforts, 
which  fhe  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  had  been  making  for 
years,  to  introduce  its  coal  into  the  furnaces  of  steam  boats,  began  to  be 
crowned  with  success.  Foreseeing,  therefore,  a  necessity  of  providing  an 
increased  supply  to  meet  this  new  demand,  and  at  diminished  rates,  to 
encounter  the  competition  of  lower  prices^  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  determined  to  commence,  and 
gradually  complete  the  important  work,  of  enlarging  and  deepening  their 
canal,  so* as  to  admit  of  larger  cargoes,  and  thereby  reduce  the  rate  of 
freigbt-^and  of  doubling  the  track  of  ten  miles  of  their  rail  road ;  at  the 
aame  time  so  altering  its  grade  and  construction,  as  to  substitute  gravity 
and  stotieoarv  steam  power  for  horse  power  thereon.  This  improvement 
in  tlie  road,  dispensed,  at  once,  with  the  use  of  one  hundred  and  ten  horses,, 
and  the  men  and  boys  requisite  to  the  management  of  them.* 

*  These  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  rail  road»  were  suggested  and  have 
been  execQted  by  James  Archbald,  Esq.,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  eompaD>'s 
mines  and  rail  toad.    Tbe  impress  of  his  genius  and  professional  skill,  is  stribinglj 
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These  changes  had  been  so  far  efiected,  that  during  the  year  1844^  the 
company  transported  255,000  tons  of  coal  over  the  rail  road ;  and  boats 
were  able  to  navigate  the  canal  with  cargoes  of  forty-five  tons  ;  beins  aa 
increase  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  originad  canal  cargo,  and  of 
more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  original  capacity  of  the  rail  road. 
The  result,  as  to  economy,  is  equally  satisfactory  with  that  in  regard  to 
quantity — ^for  it  is  found,  that  since  the  benefit  of  this  change  in  the  mode 
of  transportation  began  to  be  felt,  the  cost  of  coal  delivered  at  Rondout, 
compared  with  former  rates,  has  been  lessened  in  a  sum  of  over  two- 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

But  it  is  also  found  by  the  experience  of  last  year,  that  the  capacity  of 
the  rail  road  is  still  unequal  to  the  demand  upon  this  company  for  coal ; 
for  although  it  was  able,  during  1844,  to  supply  a  demand  to  the  extent  of 
over  250,000  tons,  and  at  prices  which  made  a  clear  profit  of  over  13  per 
cent,  on  its  capital,  still  it  was  obliged  to  decline  applications  for  80  to 
100,000  tons  more,  because  of  inaoility  to  increase  the  quantity  over 
the  rail  road,  beyond  that  above  mentioned.  Nor  can  this  quantity  be 
essentially  increased,  until  the  railroad  is  made  a  double  track  through- 
out, and  an  alteration  effected  in  one  or  two  of  the  planes  west  of  the 
summit.  In  this  work  the  company  is  now  engaged,  and  also  in  adding 
six  inches  more  water  to  the  present  depth  of  the  canal,  so  as  to  pemut 
the  passage  of  boats  of  50  to  55  tons  burthen.  The  benefit  of  both  these 
improvements  will  be  realized  partially  in  1846 — and  fully  in  1847,  whea 
the  rail  road  will  be  equal  to  the  delivery  of  400  to  450,000  tons  per 
annum.  The  canal  is  now  equal  to  the  transit  of  over  700,000  tons  per 
annum — and  when  the  additional  six  inches  of  water  is  added,  its  capa- 
city will  be  over  850,000  tons. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  the  market  will  call  for  a  quantity  of  coal 
equal  to  the  proposed  increased  capacity  of  the  rail  road,  by,  or  before 
the  time  it  can  be  efiected.  Indeed,  we  are  assured,  that  the  market  is  at 
this  moment,  very  little,  if  any,  behind  that  quantity — ^for  although  the 
company  will  be  able  this  year,  to  supply  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
tons,  still,  as  in  the  year  1844,  it  is  obliged  to  decline  orders  that,  in  the 
aggregate,  amount  to  nearly  100,000  tons  more,  from  inability  to  trans- 
port it  over  the  present  rail  road.  The  increased  demand  upon  this  com- 
pany for  coal,  seems  to  be  larger  and  more  rapid  than  in  the  mere  ratio 
of  increased  consumption  in  the  general  market — arising  firom  the  fact,  that 
within  the  two  last  years,  steamboats  have  generally  adopted  anthracite 
coal  as  their  fuel — and  among  all  the  varieties,  Lackawanna  coal,  from 
some  peculiarity  in  its  composition,  appears  to  have  a  decided  and  uni- 
versal preference  for  this  purpose. 

The  stock  of  this  company,  which  once  sold  as  low  as  48  for  100,  and 
was  for  years  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  opposite  opinions  of  Wall 
street,  has  recently  sold  at  145  for  100.  It  is  now  rarely  seen  on  the 
stock  list,  and  seems  to  have  attained  universal  confidence.  Those  who 
are  most  familiar  with  the  affairs  and  prospects  of  the  company,  and 
whose  opinions,  expressed  years  ago,  have  been  verified  by  time,  enter- 


vifliMe  throughout  the  whole  of  this  department  of  the  company's  businese.  The  en- 
largement of  the  canal  was  projected  and  executed  by  R.  F.  Lord,  Esq.,  the  engineer 
who  has  for  fourteen  years  past  ably  and  efficiently  supervised  the  works,  &c.»  from. 
Uonesdale  to  Rondout. 
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tain  BO  doubt,  but  that  ere  long,  it  will  increase  in  price,  and  be  sought 
for  as  an  investment  by  those  who  would  not  purchase  it  when  they  might 
have  done  so  at  60.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  gratifying  reflection,  that 
those  who  projected  this  noble  work,  and  who  have  abided  by  it,  and  la- 
boured in  it,  in  its  darkest  hours,  with  a  faith  that  never  wearied,  and  a 
perseverance  that  never  tired,  have  lived  to  see  their  plans  and  eflbrts 
crowned  with  entire  and  unqualified  success. 

With  equal  pleasure  do  we  advert  to  the  vast  benefits  resulting  to  the 
community  from  this  great  work,  conceived  and  accomplished  by  private 
enterprise  exclusively.  To  the  city  of  New  York,  furnishing  as  it  does 
an  indispensable  necessity  of  life  at  low  prices,  its  importance  is  too  ob- 
vious to  require  comment ;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  owners 
of  real  estate  in  that  city,  who  are  most  benefited  by  it,  have,  with  a  few 
honourable  exceptions,  never  manifested  a  correspondent  interest  in  iU 
success. 

But,  as  more  in  accordance  with  the  character  and  object  of  our  Jour- 
nal, we  desire  to  enumerate  a  few  facts,  which  illustrate  most  dearly  the 
value  and  importance  of  such  improvements,  in  developing  the  resources, 
while  they  foster  the  domestic  industry  of  our  country. 

The  operations  of  this  company  commenced  in  a  wilderness ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  line  of  the  rail  road,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  canal  were  lo- 
cated in  primitive  forest.  Their  effect  upon  the  county  within  the  scope 
of  their  influence,  and  their  consequent  importance  to  the  country,  can 
scarcely  be  realized  by  any  one,  whose  observation  and  knowledge  do 
not  enable  him  to  compare  the  state  of  things  now,  with  what  it  was 
when  this  project  was  undertaken.  We  have  already  spoken  of  Carbon- 
dale,  which  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  rail  road,  and  where  Are  situ- 
ated the  mines  that  the  company  are  now  working.  In  1828,  there  was 
but  one  building  on  its  site,  and  that  a  log  tenement  erected  by  the 
Messrs.  Wurts,  during  their  early  operations,  when  there  was  neither  a 
road  nor  horse  path  leading  to  it.  It  now  oontains  a  thriving,  industri- 
ous population  of  3500,  occupying  good  buildings,  and  there  are  turn- 
pike roads  passing  throueh  it,  on  which  daily  stages  are  running.  It  iff 
one  of  the  best  cash  markets  in  Pennsylvania,  for  every  agricultural  pro- 
duct ;  and  in  addition  to  the  coal  trade,  by  which  it  has  been  created,  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  lumber  business  done  here,  by  means  of  the  rail  road 
and  canal.  Honesdale,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  rail  road  and  the  head 
of  the  canal,  like  Carbondale,  was  covered  by  the  primitive  forest  when 
these  works  were  projected.  It  now  contains  a  population  of  2500  to 
to  3000  persons,  which  is  daily  increasing,  and  it  has  become  the  coimty 
seat  of  fVajrne  county.  This  rapid  advancement  is  marked  by  corres- 
ponding improvements  in  the  surrounding  country,  which  finds  an  abun- 
dant market  on  the  line  of  the  works — lands ,  which  before  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  canal,  &c.,  might  have  been  purchased  for  two  dollsdrs  per 
acre^  cannot  now  be  had  for  ten.  Flourishing  villages,  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  mills,  have  sprung  up  at  intermediate  points,  where 
the  country  was  before  unsettled  and  wild,  between  Carbondale  and  Ron- 
dout.  This  latter  place,  which  is  the  depot  of  the  company  on  tide  wa- 
ter, contained  but  three  or  four  houses  when  the  canal  was  commenced. 
It  now  contains  a  population  of  about  2000 — there  are  four  steamboats, 
twenty  barges,  and  fifteen  sailing  vessels  belonging  to  it ;  and  it  bids  fair 
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to  outfltrip  in  a  few  yean,  its  neighbour,  the  ancient  village  oi  Kingston, 
both  in  population  and  business. 

During  the  fourteen  years  that  the  canal  has  been  in  operation  there 
have  passed  though  it  to  the  North  River,  1,878,033  tons  of  coal — and  it 
is  extensively  used  for  the  transportation  of  merchandize,  manu&ctures, 
lumber,  mineral,  and  other  productions  of  the  country. 

There  are  now  five  hundred  and  fifly  boats  engaged  in  the  coal  and  mis- 
cellaneous trade  on  the  canal ;  and  during  the  year  1844,  there  were  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  vessels  loaded  with  coal  at  Ron- 
dout.  The  value  of  this  trade,  even  in  its  infancy,  to  our  coasting 
tonnage,  and  its  usefulness  as  a  nursery  for  seamen,  is  too  obvious  to 
require  comment. 

Commencing  at  Carbondale,  and  terminating  at  Rondout,  and  enume- 
zating  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  company's  business,  or  receive  compen- 
sation for  their  labour  directly  from  it,  we  find  that  men  and  boys,  they 
exceed  twenty-seven  hundred ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  feed  and  cherish 
a  multitude  by  their  earnings. 

The  company  is  itself  a  large  consumer  in  its  business,  not  merely  of 
agricultural  products,  but  of  many  articles,  the  supply  of  which  tends  to 
JEonter  manu&ctures,  and  foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  We  would 
mention  particularly  iron,  oil,  lard,  and  powder^  During  the  year  1844, 
its  consumption  of  powder  was  over  60,000  pounds,  of  oil  7,000  gallons, 
and  lard  23,000  pounds. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  arrangements  of  this  company,  which  is 
worthy  of  all  commendation,  and  of  imitation  by  others.  For  thirteen 
years  past  its  locks  have  been  closed  on  the  Sabbath,  and  all  in  its  em- 
ployment have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  day. 

On  the  whole,  whether  we  regard  this  noble  work  as  conmienced, 
prosecuted,  and  consummated  by  private  enterprise,  finding  its  own  re- 
ward in  well-deserved  success,  or  as  a  great  public  institution,  in  the  ope- 
rations of  which  the  community  have  a  deep  interest,  we  cannot  but  re- 
joice in  its  prosperity,  and  congratulate  all  connected  with  it,  on  the  broad 
^nd  stable  foundation  on  which  it  is  now  placed. 


ON    THE    TARIFF, 

AND  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POLICY. 

We  have  long  thought  if  our  people  would  bring  to  an  examination  of 
the  tariff  question,  the  same  common  sense  they  use  in  determining  their 
laattecs  of  everynday  business,  it  would  soon  be  difficult  to  find  one 
dunkinffman  in  the  United  States  opposed  to  protecting  the  labour  of  his 
own  feuow-citizens,  by  whose  exertions  he  lives,  and  whose  toil  ministers 
to  his  happiness ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  our  citizens  would  open  their 
eyes  to  the  effects  upon  our  interests  wrought  by  the  settled  policy  of  the 
]&itish  Government,  they  would  all  be  in  tavour  of  placing  the  protection 
of  our  own  industry  upon  such  a  firm' basis  as  to  defy  the  schemes  and 
pcojecti  of  British  statesmen  and  politicians.  To  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  operation  of  this  British  system  of  policy,  is  the  object 
of  this  article^  in  the  hope  that  it  will  so  far  excite  notice  as  to  induce  a 
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ftill  farther  investigation  of  the  subject,  which  requires  only  to  be  known, 
to  have  its  proper  effect  upon  our  country. 

Although  we  admit,  as  all  must,  who  nave  examined  the  question,  that 
agriculture  is  the  mainstay  of  our  country,  yet  it  must  now  have  become 
equally  apparent,  that  from  our  position  on  the  earth,  it  will  not  answer 
to  depend  alone  upon  our  agricultural  productions.  If  it  should  be  deem- 
ed necessary  to  prove  this,  for  example,  take  the  condition  of  the  island 
of  St.  Christopher's,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  of  Rhode  Island,  some 
little  time  anterior  to  our  revolutionary  contest,  and  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  mauufactures  in  our  country — both  equally  well  settled  and 
well  cultivated,  both  equally  fertile,  and  of  almost  the  same  size  ;  yet,  in 
a  commercial  ligh(,  formerly,  no  two  places  could  be  more  different.  The 
natural  exports  of  St.  Christopher's  were  of  great  value,  while  the  ex- 
ports of  Rnode  Island  were  too  inconsiderable  to  be  mentioned.  The 
conveniences  of  life  were  to  be  had  in  the  latter ;  but  if  we  were  in  search 
of  articles  of  commerce,  we  were  obliged  to  approach  nearer  to  the  equa- 
tor. But  what  a  mighty  chauge  has  the  introduction  of  manufactures  into 
Rhode  Island,  fostered  by  the  protective  energies  of  a  tariff,  caused  in  the 
relative  position  of  these  two  places  }  Now  Rhode  Island,  for  its  popu- 
lation, is  the  richest  State  in  America  ;  while  St.  Christopher's,  depending 
alone  upon  its  agriculture,  as  formerly,  has  decreased  in  wealth,  and  is 
scarcely  mentioned. 

The  English  government  well  understood  this  distinction ;  and  as  a 
means  of  subjugating  the  colonies,  they  confined  them  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  prevented,  as  far  as  possible,  the  establishment  of  manu&c- 
tures  in  the  eastern  and  middle  settlements.  Such  a  prohibition  was  un- 
necessary for  the  south — their  surplus  agricultural  products  always  yielded 
them  a  sufficient  amount  of  wealth  to  prevent  the  wish  for  a  change  in 
their  condition.  This  natural  state  of  the  country  still  continues,  and 
indicates  the  importance  to  us  of  the  protective  tariff  system :  by  which 
the  north,  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  south  may  be  made  mutually  useful 
to  each  other. 

The  English  have  always  pursued  the  policy  of  encouraging  only  their 
own  people.  So  soon  as  they  became  possessed  of  East  Florida,  in  1764, 
they  set  themselves  about  raising  the  Turkey  madder,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  Dutch  market  for  that  article.  Previous  Id  that  period,  they  had  re- 
ceived the  most  of  that  article  from  Holland  :  and  Dr.  Stork,  in  recom- 
mending its  culture  in  Florida,  observes  : 

**  While  we  encourage  the  growth  of  it  in  our  coloniesy  we  may  have  the 
advantage  of  manufacturing  this  valuable  conunodity  at  home^  for  which 
at  present  we  pay  sums  scarcely  credible,  to  the  Dutch." 

Here  is  the  true  English  policy  in  a  few  words ;  and  that  policy,  to 
manufacture  ai  homCy  has  rendered  them  the  most  wealthy,  and  most  pow-* 
erfiil  nation  of  the  earth.  Why  should  we  not  follow  such  a  pro6peroa# 
example  ? 

The  reason  why  we  have  not  followed  it  to  the  extent  we  should,  is  the 
result  of  another  portion  of  the  same  British  policy — of  that  great  sys-* 
tern  which  has  so  long  been  pursued,  and  with  regret  we  say  it,  with  toa 
much  success,  in  casting  dark  and  gloomy  shadows  over  the  mental  visioil 
of  our  people,  and  thus  preventing  us  from  seeing  the  true  interests  of 
our  own  country ;  and  which  has  so  long  kept  the  south  fromumtiiig  with 
the  north  and  east  in  opening  for  themselves  a  mifie  of  iilexhaugtiMe 
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wealth.  Let  us  for  a  short  time  examine  some  of  these  fiivorite  positioQd 
of  our  friends  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  by  so  doing  we  shall  see  their  &I- 
lacy  so  broadly  exposed,  that  we  will  wonder  how  it  can  possibly  be,  that 
men  of  sense  will  still  persist  in  believing  them.  But  prejudice,  that  ob- 
liquity of  the  human  mind,  is  an  awful  engine  of  destruction  as  well  among 
nations  as  individuals. 

Intelligent  Englishmen  often  express  their  surprise,  that  the  United 
States  should  be  so  blind  to  their  own  interest  as  not  to  see,  that  it  is  the 
system  of  a  protective  tariff  rigidly  adhered  to,  which  alone  sustains 
Great  Britain  under  the  enormous  load  of  her  hopeless  public  debt  and 
overbearing  taxation ;  that  it  is  that  alone  which  has  enabled  her  to  give 
law  to  Europe  ;  and  to  subjugate  a  world  almost  in  the  East ;  and  that 
it  is  that  which  is  enabling  her  to  extend  ber  power  and  colonies  into  al- 
most every  portion  of  the  globe.     It  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  jeal- 
ous care  and  anxiety  the  preservation  of  this  British  system  of  policy  is 
yarded,  and  how  soon  her  legislators  take  alarm  at  the  least  indication 
which  threatens  danger  to  it.     Thus  it  is,  that  we  see  whenever  Congress 
jshows  any  indication  towards  a  protective  system,  the  British  Parliament 
revive  their  project  of  reducing  or  repealing  their  com  laws,  and  permit- 
ting  free  trade ;  and  this  they  continue  untu  they  have  lulled  our  people 
into  security ;  England  has  always  been  playing  this  game.     She  has 
talked  about  free  trade  for  nearly  a  century,  and  never  practised  it  a  week. 
It  is  the  old  stoiy  of  promise  without  performance,  and  theory  without 
practice.     She  points  out  to  us  the  road,  which  she  solemnly  protests  will 
lead  to  a  temporal  elysium ;  but  ^o  far  from  ever  treading  it  herself,  she 
prefers  the  primrose  path  of  nationalprosperity^    When  some  years  since, 
our  statesmen  were  revising  the  tariff  in  reference  to  protection,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  and  other  members  of  the  British  Parliament,  became  greatly 
Alarnoed.     At  first  they  scolded,  and  blustered,  and  threatened  retalia- 
tion ;  but  deeming  that  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  they  sud- 
denly changed  their  note,  and  sung  for  our  enchantment,  the  syren  song 
of  free  trade.     They  actually  carried  the  jest  so  fJEur  as  to  make  some  show 
of  reducing  their  own  imposts  on  some  articles,  from  500  to  100  per 
cent;  whilst  unfortunately  both  duties  were  equally  pohibitory,  and 
either  eflectually  excluded  the  rival  fabrics  of  other  nations.     Yet  they 
held  this  up  to  our  vision  %s  an  evidence  of  their  sincere  love  for  free 
trade,  and  what  they  were  pleased  to  term  reciprocity  between  nations — 
that  is,  for  us*  in  any  event  to  take  their  manufactured  goods,  and  they  to 
receive  from  us  in  payment  such  products  as  they  cannot  raiiie  for  them- 
ifelves  either  at  home  or  in  their  colonies.     This  is  reciprocity  and  free 
trade  with  a  vengeanc:e« 

After  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  celebrated  Compromise  Acty  as  it 
is  called,  wmch  provided  for  the  gradual  leductidn  of  all  duties  to  20  per 
cent.,  the  golden  promises  of  unrestricted  trade  were  heard  no  longer  in 
the  Parliament  of  England.  Her  liberal  economists  took  a  comfortable 
nap  of  eight  or  nine  yeais,  only  to  be  awakened  on  the  renewal  of  the 
discussion  in  relation  to  our  present  tariff  in  this  country.  And  then  we 
were  again  amused  with  the  dulcet  strains  of  British  generosity,  and  the 
glories  of  free  trade.*  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  very  recently, 
-        ■  ■■    ■      ■  ,    .1  ■  .^  111  I  ■     ■      .1  ■  ■    ^ 

*  For  00106  of  th«  preceding  ide»  we  are  indebted  to  tbe  Southern  Review ;  but  to 
wImi  imniber,  tfr  hew  far  preoisely,  we  cftanot  etate,  as  tha  w«pk  ie  not  before  «o.  Wo 
read  it  some  two  years  eioce,  and  was  tlMn,  mvch  delighted  with  the  article,  that  we 
peruied  it  two  or  three  times,  and  thus  it  became  partial!/  committed  to  memory. 
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with  the  frankness  aod  candour  of  his  own  known  character,  in  reply  to 
Earl  Grey  and  others,  stated  in  the  House  of  Peers,  the  true  and  per- 
manent policy  of  Great  Britain,  in  phserving,  *'  that  when  free  trade  wa» 
talked  of  as  existing  in  England,  it  was  an  ahsurdity.  There  waa  no  such 
diing,  and  there  could  be  no  such  thing  asjrte  trade  in  that  country.  We 
proceed,'^  says  he, "  on  the  system  of  protecting  our  own  manufactures  and 
our  own  produce — the  produce  of  our  labour  and  our  soil ;  of  protecting 
them  for  exportation,  and  protecting  them  for  home  consumption ;  and  oa 
that  universal  system  of  protection  it  was  absurd  to  talk  o{  free  trade." 
This  is  the  true  system,  not  only  for^ndand,  hut  also  for  the  United 
States  ;  and  it  should  be  our  system,  and  oe  guarded  by  us  with  as  much 
care  and  anxiety  as  it  b  by  the  British  statesmen. 

Another  prominent  feature  of  this  British  scheme  of  polity  is  to  allay 
the  fears  of  the  south  as  to  the  culture  of  cotton  in  India,  and  to  induce  in 
the  minds  of  the  southern  planters  an  ill-founded  jealousy  of  their  brethren 
in  the  eastern  States — and  in  this  they  have  been  but  too  successful. 

Thev  endeavor  to  make  our  southern  brethern  believe,  that  the  price 
of  their  cotton  is  reduced  by  the  operation  of  our  tariff,  when  they  in  fadi 
control  that  price  by  the  encouragement  they  ofier  to  the  culture  of  coi^ 
too  in  the  East  Indies. 

Those  who  assert  that  the  East  India  cotton  cannot  come  in  competi-> 
iioD  with  that  raised  in  the  United  States,  and  that  Great  Britain  will  al-' 
ways  be  obliged  to  look  to  this  country  for  her  supply  of  that  article,  for 
the  reason  that  cotton  cannot  be  raised  in  the  East  Indies,  are  deceived, 
and  intentionally  deceived,  by  the  British  nation,  imtil  their  cotton  projects 
ia  the  East  are  completed.     It  is  pr^isely  the  course  they  pursued  in 
relation  to  our  indigo,  towards  the  close  of  our  revolutionary  contest ; 
previous  to  which  contest,  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of  that  article  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain  was  raised  in  the  southern  United  States.    While 
in  oar  colonial  state  ihe  British  government  used  every  exertion  in  their 
power  to  introduce  and  extend  tne  culture  of  indigo  in  this  country,  and 
were  successful  in  that  attempt ;  so  much  so  that  from  the  small  colony 
of  Georgia  alone,  as  early  as  1765,  they  exported  17,000  pounds  of  indigo^ 
ftt  two  shillings  sterling  a  pound ;  and  the  indigo  which  used  to  be  raised 
wd  manufactured  in  this  region  w^as  much  est^pmed  for  its  beautifttl  c<h 
lour  and  good  quality,  the  colours  being  brighter  than  that  fabricated  at 
St.  Domingo,  then  thought  the  best  made  by  the  Spaniards.    As  soon  a» 
tho  British  government  became  satisfied  that  the  independence  of  the 
United  States?  must  be  eventually  acknowledged,  they  commenced  the  cul« 
ture  of  indigo  in  the  East  Indies,  and  contmued  their  exertions  to  that 
point  until  m  May,  1792,  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  first 
announced  the  success  of  their  attempt  to  raise  ^'  indigo  in  sufficient 
qoantity,  and  of  a  quality  to  rival  that  of  the  United  States,  and  to  ex- 
clude the  latter  from  the  English  market."    The  importance  of  this 
branch  of  trade  thus  lost  to  us  by  the  same  course  of  policy  now  pursuing 
in  reference  to  our  cotton,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  while  in 
1788,  the  total  imports  of  indigo  into  Great  Britain  amounted  to  2,096,911 
pounds,  of  that  amount  1,060,164  were  imported  from  the  United  States. 
The  British  policy  having  thus  destroyed  our  market  for  that  article,  we 
had  to  stop  producing  it,  and  turn  our  attention  to  something  else ;  and 
Aow,  in  place  of  exporting  annually  over  a  million  pounds  of  indigo  raised 
and  manufactured  by  our  own  peo|>le,  in  1828^  we  imported  1,0^491 
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pounds,  the  most  of  which  was  raised  and  manufactured  by  British  sub- 
jects !  That  this  is  the  course'  pursuing  in  relation  to  our  cotton  is  evi- 
dent, from  many  facts  of  recent  occurrence,  and  among  others,  from  the 
public  sale  of  cotton  at  Liverpool,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1843 — when 
Madras  and  Surat  cotton  sold  for  3  3-8df.,  to  3  3-4d.  for  middling  to  good 
fair,  Slith  (East  India)  Western  kind  for  3d.  to  3  l-2(f.  for  ordinary,  and 
'Demarara  cotton  for  2d,  to  3  S-Ad,  for  very  common  seedy  and  stained^ 
and  6  1-4(2.  for  fair — while  at  the  same  sale  American  cotton  sold  for 
3  l-2d.  a  5  l'4d.  for  ordinary  to  good.  What  chance  have  we  under 
such  circumstances  ?  None ;  unless  we  do  as  the  English  are  now  doing, 
build  up  a  home  market^  where  our  cotton  will  command  a  steady,  uni- 
form price,  and  no  E^st  India  or  Demarara  cotton  can  come  into  competi- 
tion with  it.  Every  year  will  make  it  worse.  There  may  be  periods  of 
occasional  excitement,  when  the  price  of  cotton  will  appear  to  revive ; 
but  the  general  tendency  will  be  downward,  until  many  of  our  planters 
will  be  compelled  to  turn  their  attention  to  producing  some  other  article^ 
unless  a  home  market  should  be  previously  created  to  obviate  such  ef- 
fect ;  without  that,  the  southern  planters  will  never  again  see  the  day 
when  they  will  get  such  prices  for  their  cotton  as  they  did  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago.  We  may  be  told,  perhaps,  that  was  a  temporary  de- 
pression in  the  price  of  American  cotton ;  and  that  it  has  much  improved 
since.  It  is  not  so  much  for  the  particular  price  that  we  cited  that  in- 
stance, as  to  exhibit  the  principle  of  the  competition  which  the  Ameri- 
can grower  must  always  meet  in  that  market,  and  with  a  continued  and 
increasing  force.     But  let  us  examine  the  improvement,  as  it  is  called : 

The  following  statement  exhibit*  the  price  of  American  cotton  in  Li- 
verpool On  the  22d  of  September  last,  compared  with  that  of  the  growth 
of  die  British  colonies  and  Egypt : 

JSmenean  Cotton.  BriHah  Option, 


Upland  cottoli» 4dXo  5id 

Mobile, 4dto5kd 

New  Orleans 3id  to  Qld 


C.W.  India ...4kdto6h4 

Madras, mm*».4d   -^ 

Egyptian, 5|<2  to  6kd 


This  view  is  certainly  any  thing  but  favourable  to  this  country.  The 
import  of  cotton  into  Liverpool,  for  the  week  ending  on  that  day,  was 
still  more  unfavourable,  showing  only  2,441  bales  of  American  cotton, 
while  that  from  the  East  Indies  amounted  to  12,401  bales.  On  this, 
however,  we  place  but  little  reliance,  many  circumstances  not  connected 
with  the  general  trade  may  have  affected  the  importations  of  that  parti- 
cular week.  Our  main  object  in  noticing  it,  is  to  show  that  cotton  con- 
tinues to  be  imported  from  the  E^t  Indies.  We  have  not  referred  to 
the  price  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  as  that  species  can  never  be  more  exten- 
sive than  at  present,  and  can  never  be  of  sufficient  quantity  to  regulate  the 
market.  If,  however,  it  should  be  thought  that  cotton  should  be  brought 
into  the  estimate,  we  would  then  observe,  that  at  the  same  sale,  wmle 
American  Sea  Island  cotton  sold  for  from  7d.  to  9d.  English — Barbadoes 
cotton  sold  for  not  less  than  9d,  Thus  showing  that,  so  far  from  militat- 
ing against  the  view  which  we  have  thus  taken  of  the  American  cotton 
market  in  England,  and  the  effects  produced  upon  it  by  the  British  sys- 
tem of  policy,  the  increased  prices  sustain  it,  and  enforce  upon  us  the 
absolute  necessity  of  looking  at  home  to  the  sustaining  of  our  own 
products. 
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At  the  eoiQDieiio»n«tt  of  the  year  1843^  the  Ekiglwb  correepioiMieiiti  of 
some  of  our  jireMei  infonned  us,  as  interesting  news  from  Bengal,  of  the 
entire  failure  on  the  part  of  tke  Ameriean  planters  to  raise  cotton  in  thai 
district,  and  that  the  United  States  cotton-growers  have  little  to  fear  from 
that  quarter  for  some  time  to  come.  The  English  would  have  had  us 
believe,  that  this  was  a  failure  to  raise  cotton  in  the  East  Indies,  and  noft 
confined  to  a  comparatively  sma^  extent  of  country.  It  emanated  from  a 
source  known  to  be  adverse  to  the  protective  tariff  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  ranked  with  the  cry  o£  "  free  trade,"  "  the 
reduction  oi  English  duties  on  American  products,"  and  ^'  the  modifica- 
tioQ  of  the  corn  laws,"  which  have  been  so  long  used  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  from  adopting,  as  a  settled  policy,  the  protective 
.tariff  system.  That  they  are  busily  engaged  in  fostering  the  growth  of 
cotton  in  the  East  Indies,  is  evident  from  the  official  statement  of  the  stock 
of  cotton  in  Liverpool  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1840  and  1842 : 

Uaited  States.  East  Indies. 

In  1840,  there  were 271,175  bales.  38,610  bales. 

Id  1842,  the  cotton  of  the  Uaited  >  oRnion  KoU-  i  Th*  other  increas-  )  ,nn  -i-rn  k  i 
States  had  decreased  to I  ^^^'^^  ''^^'-  {     ed  to I  ^^'^^^  ^^'l^*- 

So  that  the  East  India  cotton,  from  being  less  than  one-seventh  of  the 
amount  of  the  United  States  cotton  in  1^40,  had  increased  in  the  two 
years,  at  Liverpool  alone,  to  become  more  than  one-third.  The  stock  of 
cotton  on  hand  in  all  the  ports  of  England  and  Scotland  in  1840^  was : 

United  States, 304,900  bales. 

East  Indies, • ,  93,000     <« 

In  1842,  the  United  States  had  decreased  to  283,444  bales.,  and  t)i? 
East  India  cotton  increased  to  179,448  bales. 

This  does  not  look  as  if  the  East  Indies  could  not  raise  cotton,  or  as  if 
the  English  would  not  use  it,  as  we  have  been  frequently  told  of  late. 
There  is  a  certain  and  steady  increase  every  year  in  the  q^uantity  of  Eaat 
India  cotton  sold  in  the  English  market,  and  an  equally  certain  and  steady 
deea^ase  in  the  demand  for  the  cotton  of  the  United  States  in  th^t  coun- 
try. This  siia|)le  fact,  {uroved  as  it  is  by  the  latest  statements,  should 
open  our  eyes  lo  the  paramount  importance  of  supporting  our  protective 
system,  and  thus  create  a  market  for  our  cotton  and  other  agricultural 
products  within  our  own  borders. 

As  before  remarked,  many  of  our  southern  planters  have  fallen  into 
the  erroneous  belief,  that  the  selling  price  of  their  cotton  has  been  re- 
duced in  the  British  market  by  the  operation  of  our  tarilSr  system^  when, 
in  truth,  but  for  that  system,  they  would  have  been  entireJy  ruined.  O9 
the  contrary,  the  reduced  value  of  their  stifle,  as  compared  with  the 
prices  which  it  box^  twenty-five  years  since,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
operation  of  the  settled  British  policy.;  whi<^  is  readily  seen,  when  we 
bring  into  view  the  prices  and  importations  of  East  India  cotton  durix^ 
^e  last  forty  years.  At  Liverpool,  for  the  sixteen  years,  from  1802  tp 
1818,  inclusive,  the  price  of  United  States  upland  cotton  varied  from 
35  1-4  pence  per  pound,  to  15  pence  per  pound.;  eleven  of  those  yewQS 
it  was  above  20  pence  per  pound,  and  only  one  year,  (1811,)  as  low  s^ 
15  pence  per  poimd ;  this  was  before  they  raised  much  cotton  tor  exporti^'- 
tion  in  the  East  Indies.    But  for  the  twelve  years  from  1819  to  IS^P^ 
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both  inclusire,  the  highest  price  was  14  pence  per  pound,  and  that  only 
for  a  single  year,  (1819,)  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  period  it  sold 
for  frpiA  10  3-4  pence  to  5  pence  per  pound.  This  comprises  a  large 
portion  of  the  whole  period  during  whicn  complete  statements  were  kept 
of  this  branch  of  commerce,  the  value  of  cotton  exported  being  fi»t 
officially  given  for  the  year  1802.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  price  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  was  regulated  inthe  British  market,  not  by  any  policy  in  our 
own  country,  but,  by  the  produce  of  their  own  East  India  colonies. 
When  our  cotton  was  at  its  highest  price  in  Liverpool,  in  1818,  and  pre- 
vious, the  British  merchants  and  manufacturers  commenced  making  lam 
importations  of  cotton  from  the  East  Indies ;  and  in  1818  and  1819,  the 
importation  of  East  India  cotton  into  Endand  exceeded  the  supply  firom 
the  United  States,  although  the  importation  from  this  country,  in  1818, 
was  92,471,178  lbs.,  and  in  1819,  87,997,045  lbs. 

The  effect  of  this  ^reat  importation  from  the  East  Indies  was  at  once 
aeen  in  the  price  which  our  cotton  bore  at  Liverpool.  In  1818,  it  was  sold 
at  I7a20d.  per  lb.,  and  in  1819,  at  12  1-2  a  I4d.  per  lb.  Let  the  price  of 
American  cotton  rise  again  above  what  the  Englisn  manufacturer  chooses 
to  pay,  and  you  will  again  see  the  importation  of  East  India  cotton  into 
Great  Britain  exceed  mat  from  the  United  States,  until  the  price  of  our 
staple  is  reduced  to  their  standard.  So  that  our  southern  planters  must 
either  be  content  to  receive  from  5  to  8  pence  per  pound  for  their  cotton, 
or  establish  a  sufficient  market  for  it  at  a  fair  settled  price  in  their  own 
country.  The  object  of  establishing  a  steady  and  increasing  demand  in 
a  growing  empire,  at  what  must  of  necessity  be  fair  remunerating  prices, 
ought,  in  a  common-sense  view  of  the  case,  greatly  to  overbalance  the 
desire  for  a  fluctuating  and  unsteady  market  in  an  old  country,  whose 
avenues  of  export  trade  are  either  fixed  beyond  the  power  of  extension, 
or  who  is  obliged  to  make  wars  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  opening  new 
and  uncertain  ones. 

So  long  as  our  cotton  at  Liverpool  remains  at  or  below  8  pence  or  9 
pence  a  pound,  it  is  better  policy  on  the  part  of  the  British  people  to 
manufacture  their  own  cotton  in  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  raised,  and 
send  out  for  sale  the  manufactured  article,  and  to  purchase  and  woiic  up 
in  Great  Britain  the  staple  from  the  United  States.  But  when  cotton 
gets  above  that  price,  it  will  bear  the  transportation  from  so  long  a  dis- 
tance as  the  E^t  Indies,  and  we  will  again  see  the  importation  of  East 
India  cotton  into  England  exceed  that  from  the  United  States,  however 
great  the  quantity  of  the  latter  may  be.  Thus  it  is  that  Great  Britain 
will  always  have  it  in  her  power  to  regelate  and  limit  the  price  of  our 
cotton  in  her  own  market,  and  keep  it  down  to  such  a  rate  as  may  suit  her 
interests.  And  when  we  consider  the  great  and  increasing  facilities  of 
intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  her  East  India  possessions,  and 
observe  that  all  the  passengers  and  light  goods  which  formerly  occupied 
a  large  portion  of  their  trading  ships,  now  pass  through  Egypt,  and  by 
steam  vessels,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  freight  of  heavy  goods,  cotton, 
&c.,  must,  from  the  competition  necessarily  mcident  to  such  a  state  of 
circumstances,  be  greatly  reduced,  which  reduction  will  increase  the 
rivalry  between  the  East  India  and  United  States  cotton,  by  enabling  the 
former  to  be  brought  to  that  kingdom  in  greater  bulk,  and  at  a  lower  rate 
than  previously,  which  will,' as  a  matter  of  course,  tend  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  our  cotton.     We  now  begin  to  see  and  feel  the  effect  of  this 
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course  of  trade,  although  many  will  not  jet  own'  it.  We  are  now  satis- 
fied, and  congratulate  each  other  on  "  a  shade  of  <tdvance*'*  in  our  cotton ; 
it  did  not  use  to  be  so ;  a  half-penny,  a  penny,  or  two  pence  in  .a  pound, 
was  what  we  formerly  looked  for.  Will  many  of  us  never  open  our  eyes 
to  the  real  state  of  the  case  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
until  sad  and  ruinous  experience  compels  us  to  do  so  }  That  experience 
is  fast  coming  upon  us,  unless  we  adopt  a  settle  policy  to  counteract  it. 
We  have  before  observed  that  the  demand  iov  American  cotton  in  the 
Bntish  market  will  continue  to  decrease  unless  at  reduced  prices.  It  is 
DO  answer  to  this  statement,  to  assert  that  the  same  amount  has  been 
shipped  from  the  United  States  this  year  as  the  last.  We  may  send  all 
our  crop  there,  if  we  will  pay  the  freight,  duties,  and  storage ;  but  what 
does  that  avail  us  if  it  is  not  sold,  and  remains  on  hand.  The  close  of 
the  year  1843,  showed  '^  a  very  large  supply  Over  and  above  that  on  hand 
at  the  corresponding  period  of  theiast  year;"  the  increase  of  the  quan- 
tity thus  on  hand,  whh  the  expenses  attending  it,  will  soon  eat  up  all  (he 
profits  we  can  make  on  that  really  sold.  With  a  steadily  increasing  home 
market,  to  supply  the  demand  of  a  people  growing  with  a  rapidity  of  which 
the  world's  history  has  no  parallel,  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  exist. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  facts,  the  English  Are  now  again  urging  upon 
us  that  we  should  not  levy  such  heavy  duties  upon  their  manufiEicture<i 
articles,  because  they  will  always  be  obliged  to  take  our  cotton.  Admit- 
ting that  to  be  the  fact,  we  owe  them  no  thanks,  for  they  have  spent  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  pounds  sterling  in  the  endeavour  to  raise  cotton  in 
their  £ast  India  possessions,  and  also  in  Egypt,  with  the  avowed  object 
of  breaking  up  our  cotton  trade.  And  if  they  have  not  been  successful, 
it  has  not  been  from  a  want  of  the  desire  to  supplant  us.  But  they  still 
insist  that  we  should  not  do  so,  because  they  are  willing  to  take  our 
breadstufis,  of  which  we  have  a  great  surplus,  in  exchange  for  their 
manufactures.  This  is  not  true ;  they  never  have  been  willing  to  do  so, 
and  never  will  be.  They  are  now,  at  this  very  moment,  by  means  of 
premiums,  and  other  methods  of  encouragement,  using  all  their  exertions 
to  increase  the  products  of  their  wheat  and  other  grain  lands ;  so  that  no 
leason  may  exist  for  an  alteration  in  their  corn  laws,  for  the  purpose  of 
stipportinff  their  own  population.  And  whatever  their  politicians  may 
say  for  e&ct  upon  the  councils  of  the  United  States,  their  agriculturists 
boast  that  ten  years  from  this  time,  they  will  have  a  large  surplus  of 
grain  to  export,  in  place  of  importing  any.  Our  attention  has  very  re- 
cently been  called  by  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  who  was  formerly  a 
resident  in  England,  a  native  ^f  that  country,  and  who  is  well  versed  in 
their  policy,  to  a  series  of  experiments,  recently  made  in  that  kingdom, 
in  producing  wheat.  The  soil  on  which  they  were  tried  was  what  had 
been  considered  there  as  worn  out,  which  must  have  been  truly  a  worth- 
less soil  compared  with  any  of  ours.  The  first  year,  by  the  use  of  a 
compost,  it  produced  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre ;  by  the 
further  addition  of  the  same  compost,  a  second  year  showed  a  yield  of 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre ;  by  a  still  further  addition,  the  third  exhibited 
the  still  greater  yield  of  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre — doubling  the  crop  in 
three  years ;  and  now  the  same  land  will  yield  from  fifty  to  sixty  busnels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

When  this  is  taken  into  consideration  in  connexion  with  another  fact, 
that  wheat  can  be  raised  in  great  abundance  upon  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
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and  sent  to  England,  and  there  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  avenge 
price  of  wheat  per  bushel  at  the  port  of  New  i  ork ;  and  that  they  have 
just  commenced  raising  that  grain  upon  an  extensive  scale  in  that  region, 
and  are  increasing  the  quantity  produced  every  year  by  the  further  occu- 
pation of  land  for  that  purpose— -let  me  inquire  of  any  thinking  man, 
what  reasonable  prospect  ^e  have  of  supplying  Great  Britain  with  bread- 
stu£&,  unless  subject  to  the  duties  of  her  present  com  laws  ?  none  what- 
ever. It  may  be,  that  until  their  increased  growth  of  wheat  will  becolne 
sufficient  for  all  their  wants,  they  will  receive  our  flour  and  grain  through 
the  Canadas,  as  Canadian  flour  and  grain,  but  in  no  other  way ;  and  not 
even  in  that  indirect  method  as  soon  as  their  object  is  attained.  When  they 
arrive  at  that  point,  at  which  they  are  now  aiming,  a  heavy  duty  will  be 
imposed  in  the  Canadas,  upon  all  the  breadstufli  coming  from  the  United 
States.  And  now  they  receive  them,  in  that  manner,  in  preference  to 
grain  firom  the  Baltic,  not  from  any  friendship  to  this  country,  but  to  carry 
out  a  portion  of  their  settled  policy,  by  advancing  the  interest  of  their 
countrymen  in  the  Canadas  over  that  of  foreigners. 

The  only  reasonable  prospect  of  guarding  against  this  contingency, 
and  of  securing  to  our  farmers,  at  alt  times,  a  fair  price  for  their  produce, 
will  be  to  make  a  home  market  for  themy  by  permanently  sustaining  such 
a  protective  system  as  will  build  up  our  manufacturing  establishments. 
By  doine  this,  we  will  at  once  create  a  certain  and  fixed  market  for 
o\lr  southern  cotton,  and  one  not  subject  to  the  caprices  or  policy  of 
foreign  governments,  which  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  at  variance 
with  our  interests;  we  will  also  form  a  steady  market  for  all  the 
surplus  breadstuffi  of  our  Western  States;  for  that  great  number  of 
manufacturers  must  live,  and  they  cannot  till  the  land  or  raise  cotton  for 
themselves.  We,  at  the  same  time,  give  continued  employ,  at  fiur 
remunerating  w^es,  to  all  the  labouring  classes  and  artisans  in  our 
country,  either  in  the  production  of  the  raw  material — ^the  manufacturing 
it — ^the  producing  of  the  breadstufls  and  other  provisions  for  their  sub- 
sistence, or  in  the  transportation  and  sale  of  the  various  afticles  which 
must  be  continually  passing  to  and  fro  throughout  this  extensive  country. 
By  such  a  system,  in  our  judgement,  we  will  revive  and  perpetuate,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  prosperity  of  our  country ;  and  by  no  other  can  we 
reasonably  hope  to  eflect  tluit  great  object,  which  we  all  have  so  much 
at  heart. 

Although  it  is  true,  that  since  the  time  when  the  first  eight  bales  of 
United  States  cotton  was  seized  by  the  Custom  House  officers  in  the  port 
of  Liverpool,  in  1789,  as  not  being  the  growth  of  this  country,  that 
article  of  commerce  has  been  produced  in  an  increased  ratio,  almost  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  the  world  ;  yet  our  population  has  increased 
with  equal  rapidity ;  and  if  our  countrymen  could  be  induced  to  see  the 
justice,  as  well  as  the  value,  of  using  their  own  labour  in  their  own  knd 
for  manufacturing  it ;  and  thus  consume  our  flour  and  other  products, 
without  being  compelled  to  look  abroad  for  a  vent  for  our  surplus^>the 
time  would  soon  be  at  hand  when  most  of  this  cotton  raised  in  the 
land  would  be  manufactured  and  consumed  within  our  own  borders; 
thus  renderii^  us  truly  independent  as  a  nation. 

We  have  thus  shown  how  the  cotton  planters  at  the  South,  and  the 
grain  growers  at  the  West,  and  in  the  Middle  States,  are  directly  and 
^tally  interested  in  sustaining  the  protective  tariff,  and  by  tlutt  systen 
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efltablisfaiiig  a  certain  and  steady  market  fbr  all  they  can  raiae  within 
these  United  States.  We  will  now  proceed  to  show  what  has  been  the 
experience  of  other  nations  on  this  very  question,  and  how  analogous  their 
sHoation  has  been  to  ours ;  and  thai  they  only  obtained  permanent  relief 
by  abandoning  the  projects  commended  to  their  fayourable  notice  by  the 
statesmen  and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  adopting  a  protec- 
tare  tariff  policy. 

This  matter  does  not  rest  upon  opinion,  or  upon  any  ai^^ments  which 
ire  or  any  other  person  can  adduce,  bat  it  is  prored  and  firmly  estab* 
hsfaed  by  the  actual  and  sore*lelt  experience  of  nations  in  our,  own 
age.  We  have  seen  that  the  prosperous  condition  of  England  b  to  be 
attributed,  under  Proyidence,  to  her  steady  adherence  to  the  system 
of  a  protective  tariff;  and  now  have  a  view  of  ^be  sad  experience  of 
ioeh  other  nations  as  haye  been  induced  by  her  representations  to  pur^ 
sue  the  course  of  policy  which  she  is  at  present  urging  upon  ua  for  our 
adoption. 

Russia,  in  1818,  embraced  the  free  trade  system,  so  much  eulodzed  by 
the  English  writers,  for  ail  c&mh%e$  InA  their  awn;  and  the  Russian 
Prime  Minister,  Count  Nesselrode,  hi  1830,  affords  us  a  view  of  its 
eflbcts  upon  that  country.  He  says :  *'  It  is  with  the  most  lively  feelings 
of  regret,  we  acknowledge  it  is  our  own  proper  experience  which  enables 
us  to  trace  the  following  picture.  The  evils  which  it  details,  have  been 
realized  in  Russia  and  Poland,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Act  of  7-19 
December,  1818 — Agriculture  withmU  a  markeiy  wdueiry  ioUhout  protect 
<tsn,  langmeh  and  declme»  Spede  is  txpartedj  9md  the  most  soHd  commet' 
Gto/  houms  are  ^kaken.  The  public  prosperity  would  soon  feel  the  woimd 
inflicted  on  private  fortunes,  u  new  regulations  did  not  promptly  change 
the  actual  state  of  affiurs."  The  Count  heie  shows' the  intimate  connexion 
between  the  people  and  the  govemment ;  and  that  the  former  cannot  he 
rained  for  want  of  the  necessary  and  proper  protection  to  their  industry, 
without  the  latter  feeling  great  distress.  Ajid  it  is  not  a  little  sii^lar 
that  this  truly  Democratic  principle  should  be  fully  recognized  under  the 
msst  despotic  monarchy  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  and  yet  be  questioned 
by  many,  or  at  least  not  acted  upon,  in  the  model  Republic  ! 

A  person  would  almost  suppose  diat  he  was  here  describing  the  con- 
dition of  the  United  States,  for  some  five  or  six  years  anterior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  present  tariff.  Such  must  inevitably  be  the  situation  of 
every  country  which  is  so  foolish  as  to  adopt  the  free  trade  policy  recom- 
mended by  Great  Britain.  For  so  long  as  a  prohibitory  system  is  main- 
tained by  that  ffovemment,  and  by  others  in  Europe,  ^^  the  State  (to  use 
the  language  of  the  Russian  Prime  Minist^)  which  pursues  a  contrary 
*yitem,  makesy  from  day  to  day,  sacrifices  more  extensive  and  more  .con«> 
aiderable.  It  ofiers  continual  encouragement  to  the  manufactures  of  other 
conatries,  and  its  own  manu&ctures  perish  in  the  atruggle  which  they 
•re  not  able  to  maintain  against  the  united  encouragement  afibrded  to 
tteir  foreign  competitors  by  the  bounties  of  their  own  govemment,  and 
hy  the  low  duties  of  the  country  to  which  they  thus  export." 

(a^ermany  presents  another  prominent  instance  of  this  national  experi- 
ence. That  country,  now  by  means  of  her  protective  tariff,  known  as 
the  Zo/ioerem,  or  Comnoercial  Union,  is  in  a  wosperous  condition.  But 
^'  there  was  a  period  (says  the  Allgemeine  ^eituuff ,  in  describing  thia 
Oinm.and  ita  beneficial  efiects),  wiaeu  the  conaomption  of  English  manu- 
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fitctures  waa  in  Germany  four  times  greater  than  in  her  much  hoasted  In- 
dian Empire ;  and  yet  the  monopohzing  islanders  would  not  allow  us 
poor  Germans  the  advantages  they  concede  to  their  subject  Hindoos,  of 
paying  for  the  manufactures  we  need  in  agricultural  produce."  *'*'  Elng- 
land,  not  content  with  having  ruined  the  greater  part  of  the  Grerman 
manufacturers,  and  with  having  overwhelmed  us  with  immense  quanti- 
ties of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  colonial  produce,  repelled  from  her 
shores  our  com  and  timber,  and  occasionally  even  our  wool."  ^^  In  vain 
did  the  Germans  debase  themselves  until  they  became  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  for  the  proud  Britaina ;  they  were  used  worse  than 
a  subjugated  people." 

The  statesmen  of  Germany  opened  their  eyes  to  the  depressed  and  ruined 
condition  of  their  country  ;  and  the  result  was  the  adoption  of  a  protective 
tariff  system.  So  soon  as  this  project  was  started,  ti)e  English  amused 
them  with  the  same  strain  of  music,  so  often  played  for  our  edification. 
They  were  assured,  over  and  over  again,  that  they  would  be  entirely  ruined 
by  such  a  tariff;  that  a  protecting  duty  enhanced,  to  the  amount  of  such 
duty,  the  price  of  the  home  manufactured  articles  to  the  consumer ;  and 
that  their  depressed  condition  did  not  result  from  the  state  of  trade  be- 
tween them  and  Great  Britain.  The  Germans,  however,  placed  no  &ith 
in  these  assertions,  and  fully  established  their  protective  system.  And 
what  has  been  the  result  ?  Let  the  Germans  speak  for  themselves.  The 
same  periodical  above  referred  to,  in  examining  the  question,  observes : 

'^  Well,  then,  has  our  agriculture  suffered  any  detriment  from  the  hirii 
tariff?  Quite  the  contrary.  It  has  gained — a  ten-fold  gain— during  the 
last  ten  years.  The  demand  for  agricultural  produce  has  increased,  and 
the  prices  have  everywhere  risen.  It  is  notorious,  too,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  prosperity  of  our  home  manu&ctures,  the  value  of  landed  property 
has  every-where  experienced  an  increase  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 
Daily  labour  is  every-where  better  paid,  and  at  all  points  improved  means 
of  conveyance  are  in  progress  to  completion  or  projected." 

This  is  certainly  a  beautifril  picture  of  the  prosperity  necessarily  fol- 
lowing the  adoption  of  a  protective  system,  and  it  is  no  more  beautiful 
than  true ;  and  the  same  effects  will  follow  in  every  other  country  which 
has  the  wisdom  to  give  such  a  system  a  firm  and  permanent  basis,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  fluctuations  of  party  politics.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these 
advantages,  the  British  statesmen  and  their  agents  had  the  address  to  in- 
culcate into  the  minds  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  Germany,  as  they 
have  also  into  the  minds  of  many  in  these  United  States — ^that  a  protec- 
tive tariff  system  should  not  be  firmly  established ;  but  that  they,  and  we, 
should  rather  continue  to  look  for  a  repeal  or  modification  of  the  English 
corn  laws— on  that  subject,  however,  some  of  the  Germans  seem  to  have 
had  very  correct  ideas,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  their  tariff.  That 
valuable  periodical,  which  toe  have  already  made  use  of  in  this  mat- 
ter, justly  observes  on  this  point, — that  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Zollneremy  they  had  arrived  at  a  clearer  insight  of  what  is  really  meant 
in  England  by  the  term  ^'  free  trade ;"  for  since  that  time,  as  Dr.  Bowring 
himself  s^,  lefefmg  to  the  doctor's  Report  on  the  German  Commer- 
cial Union,  **  Ihe'  Zoiiverein  has  brought  the  sentiment  of  German  na- 
tionality out  of  the  regions  of  hope  and  fancy,  into  those  of  the  positive 
and  material  interests."  "  The  Report  is  right  in  this  behalf,  that  know- 
ledge is  widely  spread  among  the  Germans.    It  is  precisely  for  that  rea- 
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son  that  in  Grermany  people  have  ceased  to  indulge  in  cosmopolite  dreams ; 
they  recollect  their  Faust — they  trust  to  their  own  judgement,  to  their 
own  experience,  to  their  own  sound  common  sense,  rather  than  to  faulty 
systems  in  contradiction  of  all  experience — they  begin  to  comprehend 
why  Burke  confidentially  warned  Adam  Smith  that  countries  were  not  to 
be  governed  according  to  cosmopolite  views,  but  by  knowledge  founded 
on  searching  investigations  of  their  peculiar  national  interests ;  they  dis* 
trust  counsellors  who  blow  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath ;  they  very 
well  know  how  to  estimate  the  value  as  well  as  the  advice  of  manufac- 
turing competitors ;  in  a  word,  whenever  there  is  any  question  about 
offers  from  England,  they  recollect  the  well  known  caution,  and  say — 
"  We  distrust  the  Greel^,  even  when  bringing  presen^x.'' 

We  have  quoted  this  somewhat  at  length,  because  it  is  entirely  applica* 
ble  to  our  own  situation ;  and  we  most  sincerely  trust,  that  it  may  be  said 
of  us,  as  it  is  of  the  Germans,  that  we  trust  to  our  own  judgement,  to  our 
own  experience,  and  to  our  own  sound  common  sense,  and  that  we  will 
no  longer  suffer  ourselves  to  be  hoodwinked  and  misled  by  the  interested 
and  &lse  system  of  policy  urged  upon  us  by  Great  Britain. 

That  we  are  correct  in  attributing  the  fluctuations  in  our  protective 
policy  to  the  operations  of  the  British  system,  will  be  evident  to  any 
one  who  wiU  take  the  labour  to  read  the  articles  on  this  subject,  prepared 
in  Great  Britain,  and  intended  for  circulation  in  this  country ;  they  will 
there  see  all  the  arguments  which  are  here  advanced  against  our  tariff 
policy,  and  in  flavour  of  looking  to  the  imaginary  blessings  of  free  trade 
for  our  advancement  in  prosperity.  We  will  give  one  extract  from  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine  for  November,  1843,  a  high  tory  periodical, 
in  which  our  anti-tartff  friends  will  see  some  of  their  most  plausible 
arguments  prepared  to  their  hands  by  the  tory  party  of  Great  Britain. 
The  writer  is  declaiming  against  the  evils  of  the  protective  tarifl*  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  favour  oi  free  trade  as  applicable  to  im,  although  so 
far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  there  is  not  a  periodical  in  the  United 
Kingdoms  more  strenuous  in  upholding  the  policy  of  protecting  their  own 
manufactures,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  competition,  than  this  same 
Dublin  University  Magazine.  The  writer  proceeds  to  say :  ^'  Possessed^ 
as  America  is,  of  boundless  tracts  of  fertile  and  uncultivated  land,  the 
policy  of  her  seeking  to  become  a  manufiacturing  power  may  be  doubted. 
The  consequences  which  her  tariff  laws  produced,  were  near  proving 
&tal  to  her  strength  and  happiness.  The  Northern  States  received  from 
them  a  problematical  benefit ;  but  to  the  Southern  States  they  were  a 
severe  evil,  unmitigated  by  a  single  advantage.  To  the  latter  States 
they  doubled  the  price  of  articles  of  the  first  necessity ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  depreciated  the  value  of  Southern  produce." 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  impudence  of  the  writers  of  our  great 
manufacturing  rival,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  arguments  against  the  tariff, 
by  reason  of  its  alleged  depreciating  the  price  of  cotton,  have  been  drawn. 
The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  such  statements  from  such  a  source 
will  cease  to  have  any  effect  in  our  country ;  the  policy  from  whence 
they  originate  only  requires  to  be  known  to  be  universally  aUiorred  and 
rejected.  Its  character  has  been  well  developed  by  Dr.  Madden,  in  his 
Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria — an  Englishman,  sufficiently  bigotled  in 
&vour  of  his  own  country,  to  regard  her  institutions  as  the  •  best  in  the 
world.    He,  speaking  of  Egypt,  and  the  expulsion  of  th«  French  firom 
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that  region,  <<  because  they  might  have  proved  tioiiUetome  Deighboom 
to  us  (the  English)  in  India,"  observes :  ^^  The  interests  of  commerce 
have  ever  been  opposed  in  EIngland  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
and  civilization  in  the  East.  We  dare  not  enlighten  our  East  Indian 
subjects,  much  less  our  West  Indian  slaves ;  how,  then,  could  we  tolerate 
the  difiusion  of  that  knowledge  which  constitutes  power  in  the  vicinity  of 
ourpossessions  ?" 

This  is  the  course  which  Great  Britain  has  pursued,  and  is  pursuing, 
with  all  the  world.  She  circulates,  at  a  great  expense,  throughout  our 
land,  doctrines  and  principles  which  she  Imows  to  be  untrue,  and  which 
^he  is  aware,  if  acted  upon,  must  be  destructive  to  our  happiness  as  a 
people,  and  to  our  existence  as  a  nation.  Yet  no  matter  who  is  ruined, 
so  loilg  as  she  prospers,  this  course  will  be  adhered  to  by  her  statesmen. 
This  is  becoming  well  understood  in  France,  Grermany,  and  Prussia,  and 
even  among  the  more  observing  in  Italy ;  and  it  has  induced  such  men  as 
Goethe,  Chateaubriand,  and  Visconte,  to  remark,  when  speakinr  to  intel- 
ligent Englishmen,  ^^  Oh,  sir,  your  institutions  are  most  admirable,  your 
countrymen  most  industrious,  your  merchants  enterprising,  your  wealth 
unbounded,  your  power  very  great ;  but  your  foreign  policy  has  ever 
been  most  detestable." 

Shall  it  be  laft  to  the  Americans  to  be  the  last  among  the  intelligent  of 
the  earth  to  discover  the  ruinous  character,  to  them,  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  British  nation  ?    There  are  soa^e  among  our  countrymen  who  stiU 

Erofess  to  believe  that  the  Irtish  Parliament  will  so  tn  modify  their  com 
^ws  as  to  admit  the  importation  of  breadstu£&  from  the  United  States,  if 
we  will  abandon  our  protective  tariff.  That  this  question  may  be  set  at  r^it, 
we  refer  to  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  May,  1843,  \xp(m  the  motion  of  Mr.  Villiers  for  a  repeal  of  those 
com  laws ;  in  which  he  entirely  sustains  and  advocates  the  British 
system,  and  that  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eix  votes !  Those  who  have  flattered  themselves  that  the  British 
ministry  were  prepared  to  go,  in  some  modified  form,  for /res  /rode,  will  not 
fidl  to  perceive  the  horror  expressed  by  Sir  R.  Peel  of  the  consequence  oi 
abandoniBf  *^  the  prmdjAe  ^  pt^eiectiKm  /"  and  they  will  also  see,  by  that 
most  decisive  vote,  that  the  House  of  Commons  agree  with  him  in  senti- 
ment. As  to  the  House  of  Peers,,  there  cannot  be  a  question,  that  they 
are  more  thoroughly  opposed,  from  interest,  to  any  kind  of  free  trade  than 
even  the  Commons.  The  Duke  of  Wellixigton,  in  his  speech  which  we 
have  previously  mentioned,  expressed  the  sentiments  of  a  large  majority 
of  that  House.  So  then,  unless  we  are  determined  to  be  infatuated,  we 
must  see  that  Great  Britain  does  not  intend,  under  any  possible  state  of 
circumstances,  to  abandon  the  full  and  entire  protection  of  her  own  o^rri- 
euUtarty  and  her  own  manti/oc/tcres.  Why  then  should  we  for  one  moment 
hesitate  about  most  effectwUly  protecting  ours  ? 

Wt  can  readily  believe  that  if  we  had  not  adopted  our  tariff^  and  if 
there  was  not  a  pretty  certain  prospect  that  Germany  will  adhere  to  har 
protective  system,  we  would  never  have  witnessed  such  a  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Thoie  woqjd  have  been  many  speeches  made  on 
the  propriety  and  justice  of  some  indefinite  kind  ^  modification  of  the 
com  laws ;  and  then  the  subject  wo«dd  hav^  received  the  go*by.  Nothinr 
was  to  be  gained  by  such  a  oourae  now,  and,  therefoise,  th^  came  out  and 
avowed  their  policy. 
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Thb  policy,  io  produce  the  ram  nMierial  in  her  man  ooimmtif  $md  ta 
manufacture  it  at  homey  and  to  give  the  preference  in  all  ca^ea  to  bar  oini 
subjects,  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  Great  Britain  for  ages,  and  aiust 
still  continue  to  be  so  unless  she  is  willing  to  be  ruined.  If,  indeed-,  it 
was  a  matter  of  choice  with  her  whether  she  would  adhere  to  that  policy 
or  not,  but  she  has  really  no  choice  to  exercise,  what  reason  have  we 
to  expect  that  she  will  depart  from  her  old  and  well  settled  system  in 
our  favour  ?  Is  it  because  we  are  her  rivals  for  the  trade  of  the  World, 
and  the  most  dangerous  rival  she  has  ?  Is  it  because  we  manufacture 
better  and  sell  cheaper  in  China  and  South  America  than  she  can,  so  that 
she  is  enforced  to  counterfeit  our  marks  and  stamps  in  order  to  meet  with 
a  market  in  those  countries  ?  Is  it  because  we  undersell  her  in,  many 
articles  even  in  her  own  cok>iues  ? 

All  these  matters,  true  as  they  are,  ^ill  naturally  serve  to  render  her 
more  r^orbus  againsi  us  thaji  against  any  other  natiMi.  The  only  true 
reason  why  there  are  any  to  be  found  in  our  country  who  yet  believe  that 
we  may  exist  as  a  prosperous  and  independent  nation^  under  a  fVee  trade 
system,  while  the  other  naltbns  of  the  world  pursue,  and  must  of  neces- 
■ity  always  pursue,  a  protective  policy,  is  because,  in  the  language  ei 
Holy  Scripture,  our  people  ^^  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge." 

This  was  not  always  the  case  even  in  our  own  country — there  was  i^ 
period,  before  this  true  policy  of  our  people  was  unfortunately  connected 
with  politics,  when  the  large  mass  of  our  population  was  in  favour  of  h^ 
The  Address  of  the  Tammany  Society  to  its  ateent  members,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  its  several  branches  throughout  the  United  States,  8to.,  New 
York,  1819,  p*  15,  after  speaking  of  the  evils  arising  from  '<  the  inun- 
dation of  the  country  by  foreign  goods,"  observes,  "the  remedy  for  all 
this  is  one  most  grateful  to  the  American  ear,  and  nearest  to  the  Ameri- 
can heart.  It  is  the  encouragement  of  our  own  manufactures."  Thia 
noble  and  patriotic  address  then  proceeds,  on  page  17,  to  show  that  the 
southern  States  would  be  materially  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  the 
protective  system,  i  This  was  also  the  principle  held  by  the  Demoeratio 
party  from  that  period  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  eentury^. 
and  enforced  by  their  writers  by  many  powerful  arguments,  and  numerous 
statistical  tables,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  Thomas  Cooper^i  '<  Poli- 
Ucal  Essays,"  Bvo.,  Philadelphia,  1800. 

The  utility  of  this  system  to  our  country  does  not  depend  upon  argu^ 
ment,  but  is  sustained  by  years  of  experience ;  and  we  have  sdso  had  » 
taste  of  the  opposite  or  free  trade  system,  in  the  dreadful  distress  which 
pervaded  our  country  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1842.  Just  before  the 
passage  of  the  present  tariff,  in  August,  1842,  there  were  forty  thousand 
unemployed  persons  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  frill  ten  thousand  of  the  industi-lous  classes,  in  the  city  of  PhiladeU 
phia^  were  vainly  endeavouring  to  earn  the  mean*  by  which  ta  buy  their 
bread.  The  present  tariff  law  saved  thousands  from  starvation,  and  the 
blessings  of  those  who  were  in  want,  and  •leady  to  perish,  sanctifies  it  as 
one  of  the  most  righteous  and  glorious  measures  of  a  government,  fotind*^ 
ed  for  the  good  of  the  people,  het  us,  therefore,  not  trifle  with  the  hap* 
piness  and  prosperity  of  our  whole  people.  Oa  abstract  questions  we 
may  dispute  as  much  as  we  please  ;  but  on  one  like  the  present,  where 
experience  has  shown  us  that  misery,  distress,  and  want,  inevitably  attends 
the  adoption  of  any  thing  like  free  trade,  uader  the  present  situation  of 
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the  world,  let  us  not  oaat  away  from  ub  the  blessings  which  Heayen  has 
bestowed  upon  our  land,  through  the  medium  of  a  law  which  ha» 
afibrded  labour  at  remunerating  wages  to  all  classes,  lest  we  become^ 
unworthy  of  the  privileges  and  advantages  we  have  heretofore  enjoyed.- 


THE    QERMAN    ZOLLVEREIN, 


The  following  detailed  account  of  the  Gennan  ZoUvvrein,  and'  the 
manner  in  which  it  operates,  we  deem  to  be^uf  great  importance.  It  is 
taken  from  a  recent  British  periodical,  as  will  be  manifest  from  die  man* 
ner  in  which  it  is  commented  upon,  showmg  that  it  levies  very  high  duties 
upon  many  of  their  manufactures,  while  it  amounts  to  a  total  prohibition 
upon  several  others. 

Its  great  moment  to  us,  is  the  decided  proof  it  oftrs,  that  the  thir- 
teen German  States,  with  a  population  of  27,500,000  included  in  this 
league,  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  protecting,  and  do  protect,  by 
duties  varying  from  twenty  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  per  cent^  the 
manufactures  in  which  they  are  engaged ;  and  that  the  same  outcry  is 
raised  against  this,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  that  is  kept  up  against 
this  country,  and  all  others,  who  will  not  consent  to  frame  their  revenue 
laws,  in  a  manner  to  suppress  their  own  industry,  aild  stimulate  that  of 
England. 

It  is  further  very  important,  it  should  be  generally  known  here,  that 
notwithstanding,  as  stated  in  the  annexed  article,  that  the  ZoUvertm 
publicly  adopted  the  Prussian  tariff,  the  basis  of  which  was  not  to  ex- 
ceed from  10  to  15  per  cent,  at  most,  yet,  so  far  from  adhering  to  this,  the 
duties  actually  levied,  amount,  as  we  have  said,  to  from  20  to  upwards 
q(  100  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  to  total  prohibition. 

We  offer  this,  as  undeniable  proof,  from  British  authority,  that  the 
modern  doctrines  of  the  so  called  "  free  trade,"  find  no  fevour  in  Grermany, 
so  far  as  the  commercial  league  of  the  ZoUverein  is  concerned. 

It  is  our  intention  in  our  future  numbers  further  to  show,  that  free 
trade  has  no  existence,  in  any  country,  except  where  all  other  things 
are  equal,  as  is  the  case  in  the  several  German  States  who  have  united 
under  the  ZoHverem  league,  for  no  other  purpose,  but  the  better  to  prO" 
tectj  through  proper  duti^,  and  other  regulationi,  common  to  them  ally  their 
ritmg  mawrfacturf. — Editor. 
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The  Getman  Cwtoms-Union,  (Deuiiche  2^Uterehj)  if  an  association 
oT  states,  having  for  its  declared  object  to  secure  fieMom  of  trade  and 
sommerce  between  the  ponkacting  states,  and  a  common  interest  in  the 
customs  revenue.  The  terms  .of  the  Union  are  expressed  in  the  treaty 
between  Prussia  ^nd  the  other  states,  dated  22d  March,  1833,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  association. 

The  states  now  constituting  the  unien  are  Prussia,  Bayaria,  Wurtem- 
berg.  Saxony,  Hease-Cassel,  Hesse-Darnvstadt,  Baden.  Nassau,  the 
Thuringtan*  states,  Frankfort,  Brunswick,  Uppe-Schaumouig,  and  Lux* 
embuTg.  The  population  of  these,  with  the  ejoception  of  the  three  last- 
mentioned,  states,  was,  in  1839 — ^26,858,886. .  Including  these  three 
statei^  which  have  since  joined  the  union,  the  present  population  cannot 
be  les^  than  twenty-seven  millions  and  a  half.  The  German  powers 
which  have  not  joined  the  union  are  Austria,  with  twelve  millions  of 
Gcermafi  siAjects,  and  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  Hobtein,  the  two  Mecklen- 
burgs,  and  t|ie  Hanse  Towns,  whos^  united  population  is  about  three 
millioos  more.  -  The  inhabitants  of  Germany  are,  therefore,  divided  in 
the  proportiofns  of  twenty-seven  and  a  half  within,  to  fifteen  without,  the 
Sphere  of  the  Zolberein, 

The  treaty  provides,  in  the  thirty-eighth  article,  for  the  admission  of 
other  German  states,  and  the  thirty-ninth  article  for  the  making  of  trea- 
ties.with  ibreign  states,  but  these  latter  are  notiadmissible  into  the  union. 
'^  There 'is  a  general  misunderstandii^  abroad,"  says  Dr.  Bowring,  '^  as 
to  the  necessary  conditions  for  formmg  a  part  of  the  commercial  con* 
federation ;  and  countries  have  been  spoken  of,  such  as  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  and  even  France,  as  being  disposed  to  form  a  part  of 
this  great  league,  and  being  engaged  in  negotiations  for  this  purpose. 
But  by  its  fundamental 'Organization  no  states  but  those  of  Germany  can 
be  admitted  into  the  league."  Therefore,  it  is  in  his  capacity  of  Grand 
Duke  of  Luxemburg  only  that  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  member 
of  the  union  ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  King  of  Denmark  could  only  join 
it  as  Duke  of  Holstein,  and  not  in  respect  of  his  Danish  dominions. 

The  declared  principle  of  the  league — ^namely,  the  commercial  and 
financial  union  of  the  German  states — ^is  not  only  one  to  which  no  foreign 
power  has  any  right  to  ol^ct,  but  is  excellent  in  itself;  and  is,  in  &ct, 
the  establishment  of  free  trade  among  the  associated  states.  The  nume- 
rous custom-houses,  which  impeded  the  internal  traffic  of  Geimany,  have 
been  abolished ;  an  enormous  expense  previously  incurred  in  the  preven- 
tion of  smuggling  has  been  saved ;  and  smuggling  itself,  with  all  its  im^ 
moral  consequences,  has,  so  fieur,  been  put  a  stop  to.  The  traveller  passes 
without  interruption  from  the  frontiers  of  l<>ance  to  those  of  Russia ; 
from  Switzerland  to  the  North  Sea.  The  free  interchange  of  conmiodi- 
ties  promotes,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  improvement  of  coqanuni- 
cations,  the  interchan^  of  ideas,  and  the  diffiision  of  knowledge.  The 
roads  are  amended,  railways  are  constructed,  the  rivers  are  opened  to 
steam  navigation.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  Zo//Mrstnhas  thus  re- 
moved many  impediments  in  the  way  of  general  civilization  and  comfort, 
and  has,  in  so  fiir,  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  German  people. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  its  avowed  principle  that  the  league  owes  its 
successful  accomplishment.  There  are  other  motives  which  have  entered 
largely  into  the  causes  of  its  existence.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  given 
practical  efiect  to  that  vehement  desire  for  national  unity  which  so  gene- 
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mily  p^rvtdei  <he  Qeman  mind.  It  is  in  entire  aoeordtnce  with  true 
German  feeling,  which  asfHres,  heyond  all  things,  at  making  the  *'  father- 
land^* an  undivided  nation.  Then,  it  so  happened  tiiat  this  general  desire 
fiwr  union  fell  in  exactly  witii  the  policy  of  Prussia — a  power  which  has 
not  failed  to  seize  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  extending  her  political 
influence,  and  occupying  a  position  which,  though  of  nominal  equality, 
has  in  reality  secured  her  predominance  among  the  German  states.  To 
tiiese  inducements  we  regret  to  be  oblijged  to  add  another^^namely,  the 
t>revalent  opinion  in  Germany  that  tfaeif  manufacturing  industry  ought  to 
be  protected  against  foreign  competition,  and  that  the  tanff  of  the 
ZoUtetein  ought  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
nuLnufitctares  from  &e  German  market. 

•  The  necessity  of  union  against  foreign  aggression  was  a  lesson  which 
fVance  «ould  hardly  have  failed  Is  impress  upon  the  Germans  during  the 
last  war.  Fatal  experience  had  taught  alike  governments  and*peoj^e, 
&at  the  future  safety  of  G<^rmany ,  and  its  preservation  from  a  recurrence 
df  tiiose  calamitous  devastations  which  the  war  had  brought  upon  it,  de- 
pended upon  the  various  states  being  bound  by  the  ties  of  mutual  interest. 
Although  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  established  a  new  Germanic  con- 
federation, {Deutsche  Bund^)  and  a  federative  diet  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  peace  at  home  and  abroad,  yet  it  was  soon  perceived  and 
felt,  that  the  kind  of  union  obtained  by  means  of  this  confederation  was 
more  formal  than  real.  The  German  empire,  with  all  its  venerable  laws 
and  privileges,  had  been  destroyed ;  the  charm  of  ancient  institutions 
was  broken  ;  men  did  not  transfer  to  the  assembly  of  delegates*  at  Frak- 
fort  that  reverence  which  they  bad  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  sue* 
cessors  of  the  Cssars,  and  to  the  electors  of  the  empire.  The  late  King 
of  Prussift  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive,  that,  in  order  to  unite  Ger- 
many in  reality,  something  more  cogent  than  the  federative  diet  was  in- 
.dispensable.  He  found  his  own  power  rather  weakened  than  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  the  Rheiiish  provinces,  so  long  as  they  remamed 
separated,  not  only  by  distance,  but  by  the  customs-barriers  of  interven- 
ing states,  from  his  ancient  territories.  He  accordingly  effected,  in  1829, 
a  convention  with  those  states,  by  which  he  became  the  fieirmer  of  their 
customs-revenues,  and  so  removed  the  barriers  between  Intern  and 
Westetn  Prussia.  Soime  years,  however,  previous  to  this,  the  Prussian 
Ooyermneot  had  deemed  it  expedie.nt  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
^manu^tureri;,  especially  those  m  the  Rhenish  provinces,  for  protection 
iigainst  foreign  goods,  which,  since  the  peace,  had  begun  to  make  their 
^fpearance ;  juid  on  the  26th  May,  1818,  a  new  Prussian  tariff  had  been 
issued,  which  was  desigtied  to  affi>rd  a  moderate  protection  to  the  home 
•industry,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  groundwork  of  the  present 
tariff  of  the  Zollverein. 

The  professed  intention  of  this  tariff  of  1818,  was  to  establish  ten  per 
cent,  as  the  maximum  of  protection ;  and  this  was  officially  notified  by 
the  Prussian  Government  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1825. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Huskisson  stated  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  7th 
May,  1827,  that  the  Prussian  duties  on  the  internal  consumption  of  Bri- 
tish goods  were  very  low — ^fluctuating  from  6  to  10  per  cent.,  and  upon 
no  article  exceeding  15  per  cent.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  de- 
me  of  protection  sSforded  by  this  tariff,  ranged  in  fact  from  20  to  more 
than  100  per  cent,  upon  the  value,  and  although  it  was  improved  iw  some 
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particolarB  by  anGther  tariff  issued  in  1822,  yet  the  protecting  duties  were 
not  thereby  materially  reduced. 

But  the  proceedings  of  Prussia  were  considered  in  a  hostile  light  by 
the  manufacturers  of  the  South.  They  formed  a  counteracting  associa- 
tion, in  18.19,  which  numbered  from  five  to  six  thousand  members,  had,  its 
head-quarters  in  Nuremberg,  and  agents  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and 
published  a  weekly  newspapei:,  devoted  to  the  cause.  They  addressed 
the  Diet,  the  Grerman  Courts,  and  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  in  1820,  in 
&vor  of  a  general  customs-union.  They  so  far  succeeded,  that,  in  1826, 
the  small  Thoringian  states,  occupying  the  central  portion  of  Germany, 
with  one  or  two  others,  formed  themselves  into  a  customs-union,  under 
the  name  of  the  MUtel^Verein;  ^nd,  within  the  two  succeeding  years,  a 
more  important  union  was  accomplished,  consisting  of  Bavaria  and  VYur- 
tembui^,  with  their  small  enclosed  states  ;  the  tariff*  of  which  union  is 
stated  to  have  been  as  high,  or  very  nearly  so,  as  that  of  Prussia.  Thus, 
Germany  contained  three  separate  customs-associations,  with  separate 
tariffs,  and  it  became  obviously  desirable  to  unite  these  conflicting  in- 
terests. Prussia  made  overtures  to  the  other  unions,  but  was  for  a  long 
time  unsuccessful ;  they  objecting  principally  to  the  high  scale  of  Prus- 
sian duties  on  colonial  produce.  At  last,  however,  all  obstacles  were 
removed,  principally,  as  Dr.  List  states,  through  the  exertions  of  Baron 
Von  Cotta,  the  eminent  publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeir 
iung^  and  on  the  22d  March,  1833,  the  treaty  was  signed,  by  which,  for 
the  fiist  time,  Germany  was  knit  together,  in  any  thing  like  a  binding 
national  confederation.  Between  that  date  and  the  present,  the  league 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  other  states ;  but,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  Hanover  and  some  other  northern  states,  have  hitherto 
refused  to  join  it.  Hanover  formed  a  distinct  union  with  three  neigh- 
bouring states,  viz.  :  Brunswick,  Lippe-Schaumburg,  and  Oldenburg, 
which  assumed  the  title  of  the  North-western  League  ;  but  the  two  for- 
mer having  subsequently  seceded  from  it,  and  joined  the  ZoUverem^  the 
North-western  League  has  been  reduced  to  Hanover  and  Oldenburg  only. 
The  Hanse  Towns,  Mecklenburgh,  and  Holstein,  are  not  yet  members  of 
any  customs-union. 

The  revenues  of  the  Zollverein  are  divided  among  the  contracting; 
states,  according  to  the  population  of  each  state  respectively.  But  no 
conununity  is  allowed  any  thing  in  respect  of  the  charges  of  management,, 
and  of  collecting  the  duties.  Consequently,  as  a  general  rule,  each  state 
defrays  the  expense  of  its  own  customs-establishments.  This  is  a  ereat 
advantage  to  those  territories  which,  from  their  geographical  position, 
iuure  no  customs-£r6ntier,  and  consequently  no  custom-houses  or  guards 
to  maintain.  All  the  states,  except  Prussia,  receive  a  larger  amount  of 
revenue  than  formerly,  with  a  diminished  expense  of  collection.  But 
Prussia,  on  account  of  her  extensive  frontier,  sacrifices  annually,  a  large 
amount  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  other  states,  receiving  no  more  than 
the  ordinary  proportion  of  revenue,  of  which  her  share  amounts  to  about 
fifity-four  per  cent.  The  moderation  of  Prussia  has  been  conspicious,  not 
only  in.  this  sacrifice,  but  in  contenting  herself  with  one  vote  only  in  the 
congress  of  delegates,  like  each  of  the  smaller  states.  She  has,  however, 
compensated  herself  for  these  sacrifices  by  the  addition  which  she  has 
undoubtedly  made  to  her  political  power. 
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Haying  thiu  traeed  the  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Zolhenmj  we 
come  to  the  point  which  most  concenis  Great  Britain  as  a  manu&cturing 
nation,  viz, :  the  tariff  of  duties  which  it  enforces.  By  some  this  has 
hecn  supposed  to  be  framed  in  direct  hostility  to  British  interests,  and 
that  in  combination  with  other  foreign  powers ;  by  others  it  has  been 
described  as  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  being  fiEur  more 
liberal  than  the  older  Prussian  tarijSs.  We  shall  show  that  the  rates  of 
duty  upon  the  leading  articles  of  British  export  to  Germany  are  very 
much  higher  than  the  British  Government  was  led  tp  suppose  they  would 
be ;  and  further,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  those  rates  will 
rather  be  increased  than  diminished.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  alarmists ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  refer  with  gratification  to  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles,  British  exports  to  Germany  have  for  some  yean  past  been, 
upon  the  the  whole,  on  the  increase.  But,  if  the  manufacturing  power 
of  Germany  is  increasing  still  more  rapidly,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
Zollverein  is  aiming  more  and  more  at  the  entire  occupation  of  the  home 
market,  without  regard  to  its  foreign  commerce,  we  do  not  see  very 
well  how,  under  circumstances  so  unfavourable,  our  trade  with  Germany 
can  be  permanently  maintained,  to  its  present,  or  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

The  Zollverein  tariff  classes  its  import  duties  under  forty-three  different 
heads.  They  are  levied  by  weight — generally  by  the  centner,  or  cwt.* 
Raw  produce,  including  the  raw  materials  used  in  manu&ctures,  are  for 
the  most  part  admittea  free.  The  principle  of  collecting  the  duty  by 
weight  is  simple,  and  prevents  fraud  or  mistake  in  the  ascertainment  oi 
Talue ;  but  it  is  open  to  the  objection  of  falling  too  heavily  upon  the 
coarser  and  cheaper,  in  comparison  with  the  finer  and  more  costly  kinds 
of  goods.  This  mode  of  levying  the  duty  upon  manufiictured  goods 
•constitutes  in  fitct  one  of  the  main  objections  to  the  tariff.  ^^  The  rates 
of  duty,"  says  Mr.  Macgregor,  ^^  are  certainly  not  to  be  defended :  they 
are  unjust,  as  not  bearing  a  relative  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  articles 
upon  which  the  duties  are  imposed.  They  levy  the  same  duties  on  100 
lbs.  of  coarse  unbleached  calicoes,  as  upon  the  same  weight  of  the  finest 
aheeting  and  cambrics ;  and  on  100  lbs.  of  the  coarsest  woollen  flannels 
and  blankets,  as  on  an  equal  weight  of  the  finest  kersejrmeres  and  broad 
cloths ;  the  duties  on  woven  goods,  instead  of  being,  as  promulgated  pub* 
licly,  at  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  on  the  value,  range  from  10  to  95  per 
•cent,  on  the  value."  It  thus  appean  that  the  mode  of  charging  the  duty 
by  weight,  has  enabled  the  Zollverein  to  advance  very  greatly  upon  ihe 
•originally  declared  maximum  of  ten  per  cent. — so  much  so  as  to  increase 
that  rate  tenfold  upon  the  cheaper  kinds  of  manufactured  stufi.  Dr. 
Eowring  reports  that  ^'  the  commercial  league  itself  professed  to  make 
the  Prussian  tariff  the  basis  of  the  legislation  of  the  union  ;  and  the  maxi- 
mum intended  to  be  established  by  the  Prussian  tariff  was  an  ad  valorem  10 
per  cent,  on  the  manu£u;tures ;  for  that  tariff  provides  that  ^^  the  duty  on 
contumpHon  of  foreign  fcdnic$  and  numufactttred  goodi  thall  not  exceed  10 
jpsr  ceti/.,  and  Aall  be  lees  wherever  a  smaller  duty  can  be  imposed  witlumt 
injury  to  the  national  industry. ^^  But  the  duties  levied — being,  on  cotton 
manufiictures,  £7  lOs,  per  cwt. ;  on  woollens,  £4  10«. ;  on  hardwares, 

*  Equal  to  lOOi  Ibf.,  or  lldi  Ibt.  EngUsh. 
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£S  5». ;  on  common  linens,  £1  13f . ;  on  &e  linens^  £3  6<. ;  and  on 
silks,  iS16  109.  per  cwt.,  do,  on  the  whole,  greatly  exceed  the  proposed 
ten  per  cent.  The  system  of  imposing  the  duty  by  weight  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  great  simplicity,  but  it  acts  in  complete  hostility  to  the  ad 
valorem  principle — as  the  duty  increases,  instead  t>f  diminishing,  with  the 
lowness  and  coarseness  of  the  article ;  so  that  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
is  as  complete  an  exclusion  of  every  low-priced  manufacture,  as  if  it 
were  absolutely  prohibited.  Under  the  influence  of  ^s  state  of  things, 
the  duty  on  cotton  goods  varies  from  3  1-2  to  120  per  cent."  We  think 
the  British  Government  fully  justified  in  complainixig  of  the  exclusion  of 
British  manufieictures  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff  in  the  manner  des- 
cribed. For  it  is  clear  that  the  Zollverein  did  publicly  adopt  the  previ- 
ously existing  Prussian  tariff  as  the  basis  of  the  Union  tariff  of  1833, 
and  the  Prussian  Government  had  formally  pledged  itself  to  a  maximum 
of  10,  or  at  the  utmost  15  per  cent.  On  tne25th  December,  1825,  Baron 
Maltzahn,  then  the  Prussian  minister  in  London,  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning respecting  the  tariff: — ''  The  principal  object  of  the  duties  of  im- 
port levied  on  foreign  produce  ,is  tne  increase  of  the  revenues  of  the 
state  ;  and  it  is  with  reference  to  this  consideration  that  they  have  been 
specified.  It  foUows  from  hence  that  no  one  of  these  duties  is  sufficiently 
mgh  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  produce,  as  is  proved  by  the 
very  extensive  sale  which  it  has  in  all  parts  of  the  monarchy.  '^  The 
duties  levied  an  the  productione  (^foreign  Tnake^  or  manufacturej  are  gene^ 
rally  only  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  some  amount  told  per  cent.;  there  are 
some  which  are  more  moderate.^'**  We  are  not  aware  upon  what  ground 
the  Prussian  Government  may  have  attempted  to  explain  the  inconsist- 
ency which  is  so  very  apparent  in  this  proceeding  \  but  as  it  stands  be- 
fore us,  it  is  plain  that  Biut>n  Maltzahn  either  misapprehended,  or  misre- 
presented, the  character  of  a  tariff  upon  which  he  was  founding  a  claim 
for  reciprocity  from  the  Government  of  Britain. 

The  most  important  branches  of  our  export  trade  to  Germany  are,  be- 
yond all  comparison,  our  cotton  aqd  woollen  manu&ctures.  Their  united 
value  constitutes  no  less  than  nine-elevenths  of  the  value  of  the  entire 
exports.  For  example,  in  the  year  1841,  the  total  declared  value  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  Germany  direct,  inclusive 
of  Prussia,  but  exclusive  of  what  passed  through  Holland  and  Belgium, 
was,  according  to  the  official  tables,      -..-...    i^,017,854 

From  this  we  separate  the  declared  value  of  the  manu-  ^ 
factures  of  plam  and  printed  cottons,  hosiery,  and  small  >  iSl, 129,944 


'>  .  -------- 

Do.  of  cotton  twist  and  yam, 2,406,936 

Do.  of  woollen  manufactures,  including  yam,     ...    -  884,541 

Total,     -    - ie4,421,431 

That  the  rates  of  duty  on  these  two  staple  articles  should  be  moderate, 
is,  therefore,  of  paramount  consequence  to  British  interests.  We  will 
state  what  jthey  are. 

*  Commttnications  relative  to  the  commercial  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons*  July,  1839. 
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AttklM.  Zollvtnia  dolj  p«r 

£  •.  d. 

Cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinds, 7  10  0 

Cotton  twist  unbleached ....0    6  0 

Do.        bleached,  or  dyed, 0  18  0 

Woollen  manufactures  in  general, • 4  10  0 

Do.      carpets, 3    0  0 

Do.     yarn,  three  or  more  fold  twisted, ••••.1    4  0 

Do.       do.   single  and  double, • .......0    16 

The  duty  upon  cotton  manufactures  is  not  only  unequal,  but  upon  the 
whole,  unreasonably  high.  According  to  an  estimate,  cited  by  Dr. 
Bowring,  this  duty,  when  calculated  ad  valorem^  upon  jacconets,  cam- 
brics, prints,  velveteens,  velvets,  nankeens,  beaverteens,  shirtings,  print- 
ers, and  domestics,  ranges  from  38  1-2  to  118  per  cent.  By  another 
authoritative  estimate,  it  appears,  that  the  duty  on  coarse  shirting,  worth 
4d.  per  yard,  is  equivalent  to  90  per  cent. ;  upon  superior  shirting,  worth 
Is.  per  yard,  32  1-2  per  cent. ;  upon  printed  cottons,  worth  Is.  6d.  per 
yard,  15  3-4  per  cent. ;  and  upon  fine  printed  cottons,  worth  28.  6d.  per 
yard,  8  3-4  per  cent.*  Making  all  due  allowances  for  difierences  of  cal- 
culation, it  still  remains  clear,  that  the  Zolherein  duty  is  prohibitory  upon 
the  coarser  and  cheaper  kinds  of  British  cotton  manufactures.  They 
have,  in  fact,  ceased  to  be  used  in  Germany ;  and  when  they  appear  at 
the  fairs  of  Leipsic,  or  Frankfort,  it  is  only  in  transit  for  exportation. 
The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  has  advanced  very  rapidly,  both  in 
Saxony  and  Prussia,  and  it  is  rising  in  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  and  Baden. 
The  cheapne^  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  moderate*  wages  of  labour, 
the  economical  habits  of  the  people,  the  general  difiusion  of  education, 
and  the  increasing  fieicilities  of  communication,  which  have  been  the  gra- 
dual, though  almost  insensible,  results  of  twenty-eight  years  of  peace, 
are  so  many  causes  which  would  have  promoted  the  success  of  German 
industry,  without  any  artificial  protection.  The  mistake  which  Mr. 
Gladstone's  act  of  last  session  has  at  length  corrected,  of  prohibiting  the 
export  of  machinery  from  Great  Britain,  has,  for  many  years,  been  the 
means  of  supplying  continental  establishments  with  British  sldll  and 
•capital  for  its  fabrication,  whilst  we  deprived  ourselves  of  the  advantage 
of  supplying  it  to  them.  But  when,  to  these  favourable  circumstances, 
has  been  added  the  exclusion  of  foreign  competition,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  Germany  should  not  only  have  been  able  to  supply  her  home  mar- 
ket, but  should  have  become  a  considerable  exporter  of  mami&ctured 
cottons.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  upon  an  average  of  the  three  yean, 
1837-8-9,  the  Zolherein  states  imported  only  16,174  centners  of  such 
goods,  whilst  they  exported,  87,987  centners,  making  the  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports,  71,813  centners  ;  so  that  the  exports  of  cottons  from 
these  States  is  more  than  equal  in  quantity  to  that  of  France,  and 
amounts  to  almost  one-sixth  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  With  respect  to 
the  home  consumption  of  the  Zolherein  states,  it  appears  that  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  twist  used  within  them  at  the  period  referred  to,  was 
50,886,970  lbs. — a  quantity  which,  deducting  25  per  cent,  loss,  yielded 
88,150,225  lbs.  of  manufactured  goods.  Taking  from  this  the  71,813 
centners  excess  of  exports,  equal  to  7,899,430  lbs.,  we  have  left  forborne 
consumption,  30,250,798  lbs. ;  being  in  the  ratio  of  1  1-7  lb.  per  head  of 
• —  -  -^        -  - 

*  Comniunication  of  a  mcrcantil*  house,  quoted  in  the  sapplement  to  Mr«  M'Cizl- 
loch's  most  valuable  Commercial  Dictionary. 
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the  then  popnlatioti  of  the  umon— i-an  amouht  evidently  admitting  of  fur« 
tber  extenai«ai,  and  not  being,  we  believe,  more  than  half  <}i  the  ouantitj 
used  m  England.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  not  surprising  tnat  the 
foitish  e<t)ort8  of  cotton  goods  to  Germany  should  have  decreased  witii 
reference  to  the  population.  The  ratio  of  this  comparative  decrease  may 
be  thus  estimated : 

Cotton  MtnnfacturM  Exported. 
TMn.  aaaatity.  Deeluvd  Yatoe.* 


1831 41 ,522,072  yards jei,146,068 

1832, 51,479,811      "         1,499,432 

1840, 45^768,127      "         1,100,792 

1841, 48,755.656     «         1,129,944 

The  decrease  appears  to  have  been  principally  in  British  printed  cot- 
tons, which  will  prooably  soon  cease  to  be  used  at  all  withio  the  Zollverem 
limits.  It  should  be  observed  also,  that  a  larger  proportion  both  of  the 
cottons  and  woollens  imported  into  Germany,  appear  at  the  &hrs  in  transit 
only,  and  are  afterwards  passed,  principally  by  smugglingi  iiito  Russia, 
Austria,  and  other  countries.  So  that  with  respect  to  British  voven 
cottons,  the  conclusion  is,  that  the  actual  consumption  in  Germany  is 
Qow  very  small  indeed,  and  that,  small  as  it  is,  it  has  been  gradually 
diminishing. 

The  consumption  of  British  cotton  twist  has,  however,  been  largely 
augmented.     Our  exports  of  this  article  to  Germany  direct  were  :-^ 


Qiantity.  Vdve. 

1831, 20,454,890  lbs.  £1,197,274 

1832 29,975,668    •<  1,798,988 

1840, 41,765,506    <«  2,451,299 

1841, ...41,089,710    **  2,406,936 

We  find  that,  at  present,  about  two-thirds  of  the  twist  consumed 
within  the  ZoUverdn  states  is  imported  from  foreign  countries  ;  and  cer- 
tainly we  cannot  complain  of  the  actual  duty  of  6s.  per  cwt.  upon  cotton 
yam  unbleached.  It  is,  no  doubt,  moderate ;  and  the  consideration 
which  has  hitherto  secured  its  remaining  so,  has  been  the  utter  in» 
ability  of  the  German  spinning  establishments  to  supply  the  demand  for 
twist,  or  even  one-half  of  it.  The  inferiority  of  the  German  to  ik» 
Brfiiah  spinneries  is  such,  that  this  inability  must  necessarily  continue  * 
for  many  years  to  come  ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  price  of  twist  and 
yam  were  in  the  mean  time  to  be  artificially  raised,  the  efiect  would  be 
moet  m^urioos  to  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods,  for  which  the  twist  is  a 
necessary  material.  Dr.  Bowring's  Report,  of  1839,  says :  ^^  hitherto 
the  majority  of  opinions  have  opposed  the  elevation  of  the  duty  on  twist; 
but  the  demands  for  protection  nave  been  strengthened  from  year  to  year ; 
and,  though  nothiiy  would  seem  so  obvious,  to  a  wxmgmti»on  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  an  elevation  of  the  duty  on' cotton-twist,  than  that 
sach  an  elevation  would  be  eminently  pernicious  to  the  manufacturing 
akd  commercial  interests  «f  Germany,  I  see  every  reason  to  anticipate, 
that  the  interest  which  demands  the  exclusion  of  the  foreign  article,  may 
ultimately  succeed,  unless  a  better  direction  be  given  to  commercial  legis- 
lation generally,  so  as  io  induce  labour  and  capital  to  look  to  firee  com- 

*  TBis  inctodes  the  ratue  of  Bosieiy  and  tmaU  wttre»,  of  which  the  official  tables  do 
mt  give  Ule  qaaatity.  • 
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municatioii  and  enlarged  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  not  to  a  pro- 
tected home-market  sdone,  as  the  best  field  of  encouragement"  Sabse- 
quent  experience  has,  we  regret  to  say,  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  Dr. 
]&owring'B  prediction.  The  cotton-spinners  have  been  every  year  more 
and  more  clamorous  for  increased  [wotection.  They  are  strongly  supported 
by  public  opinion,  particularly  in  southern  Grermany,  and  we  shall  be 
much  surprised  if  they  do  not  ultimately  force  the  Zollverdn  Congress  to 
accede  to  their  demands.  They  nearly  succeeded,  at  Stutgard,  in  1842, 
where  it  was  proposed  to  raise  tne  duty  from  6s.  to  18s.,  (or  six  dollars) 
per  cwt.  The  question  was,  however,  postponed ;  but  the  manufacturers 
did  not  abate  their  efforts,  and  their  demands  were  renewed^  at  the  Con- 
gress, held  at  Berlin,  in  the  autumn  of  1843.  Some  demanded  a  duty 
of  four,  others  of  five,  others  of  six  dollars,  subject  to  a  drawback  on 
the  exportation  of  the  manufactured  article — ^a  condition,  which  discloses 
plainly  enough,  the  efiect  that  the  increased  duty  must,  at  aH  events, 
have  upon  the  sale  of  woven  goods.  According  to  our  latest  information^ 
the  foroearance  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria  has  again  prevented  the  adoption 
of  the  spinners'  demands,  and  the  congress  has  once  more  deferred  the 
subject.  But  we  must  caution  our  countrymen,  engaged  in  this  branch 
of  manu&cture,  not  to  place  any  reliance  upon  the  ultimate  predomi- 
nance of  moderate  views  in  the  councils  of  the  Zollverein,  We  have,  at 
various  times,  taken  pains  to  ascertain,  by  careful  inquiries,  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  Germany,  with  regard  to  this  question ;  and  our  convic- 
tion is,  that  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  twist  will,  before  very  long,  be 
carried  in  the  Congress.  We  do  not,  indeed,  believe  it  possible  for  any 
measure  of  this  kind  to  check  at  once,  or  otherwise  than  very  gradually, 
the  importation  of  twist  and  yam  firom  England ;  but  when  we  see  the 
protective  principle  becoming  so  popular,  and  so  rapidly  advancing 
towards  its  application  to  half-manufactured  articles,  we  cannot  but  look 
with  anxiety  to  the  means  of  preserving  this  great  market  for  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  exports  which  now  reach  it  from  this  country. 

Woollen  manufactures,  although  not  protected  to  the  extent  of  those 
of  cotton,  are  still  heavily  taxed  on  importation  into  the  Zollverein.  The 
average  rate  of  duty  very  much  exceeds  the  10  per  cent,  held  out  by  the 
Prussian  Government ;  it  ranges,  in  fact,  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  Not- 
withstanding, British  woollens  have  maintained  their  ground  well,  and  the 
exports  of  woollen  yam,  to  Germany  direct,  have  very  much  incceaaed, 
as  the  following  returns  will  show : — 

Value  of  WooUons  exported  to  OennaBy* 

Teen.  Manufacturea.  Tartu. 

1831, £425,384     £62,259 

1832, 817,346     130,189 

1840, 752,227     245,813 

1841, 884,541     291.656 

•The  low  duty  of  Is.  6d.  per  cwt.  upon  foreign  yam  has,  no  doubt,  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  home  manu&cture  of  wollen 
stufl^  and  cloths,  which  is  thriving  in  most  of  the  Zollverein  8tates.  They 
already  export,  to  a  considerable  amount ;  for  it  appears  that  the  average 
exportation  of  woollens,  in  the  three  years,  1837-8-9,  was  69,274  cent- 
ners, and  the  average  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  in  the  same  years, 
was  43,463  centners.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  predict  with  confi- 
dence the  permanent  preservation  of  Ihis  market  for  British  woollens. 
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And  we  regret  to  remark  that,  at  the  Stutgard  Congress  of  1843,  the 
ZoUverein  took  a  very  decided  step  in  the  direction  of  excluding  York- 
shire and  Lancashire  goods ;  by  laying  an  additional  duty  of  40  per  cent. 
on  mixed  stvffis  of  woollen  and  cotton:  such  sam&us9eline8  de  lainey  &c.| 
on  which  the  duty  has  been  raised  from  £4  10s.  to  £7  10s.  per  centner. 
The  object  of  this  proceeding  was  to  force,  prematurely,  the  increase  of 
the  fiduics  of  Prussia  and  Saxony ;  and,  we  fear,  it  is  but  too  significant 
of  the  spirit  which,  we  have  said,  is  becoming  more  and  more  powerful 
in  the  ZoUverem  councils. 

We  have  adrerted  to  those  branches  of  British  exports  which  are  of 
the  greatest  magnitude.  There  is,  however,  another,  next  in  importance, 
though  inferior  in  value,  which  requires  some  notice — ^viz. :  the  iron 
mancti&cture.  The  declared  value  of  this  branch  of  our  export  trade  to 
Germany  direct,  is  tfius  officially  stated : 

Iron  and  Ste«l,  Catlery  ud 

YwatB,  wronf ht  aad  unwrovfht  Hnrdtrare. 

1831 £63A^    £57^18 

1832, 71,166     73,129 

1840, 184,018 97,454 

1841, 340,259     ««...       103,188 

The  duties  on  hardware,  ranging  about  50  per  cent,  cut  valcrem,  ap- 
pear excessive ;  but  those  on  iron  in  its  various  stages,  have  hitherto 
been  more  moderate,  varying  from  2  to  10  per  cent,  ad  vcdoren^  For 
instance : — 

HuanMred  iron  in  hu%,  or  raili  tnd  tough  cast  war e8,..pay   3«.  per  c«Dtn«r. 
Hammered  iron  manufactured  for  fine  drawing,  &o., .  •  .pay   0«.       do. 

Iron  and  steel  plates,  wire,  sword-blades,  &c  ,« pay  XSa,        do. 

Fine  cast,  polished,  or  mounted  steel  or  iron, pay  30«.       do. 

But  raw  iron  of  all  sorts  has  hitherto  been  imported  duty  free.  If  any 
one  principle  in  commereial  legislation  be  clearer  than  the  rest,  it  is  this — 
that  the  raw  material  which  feeds  the  labour  and  skill  of  manufitcturing 
industry,  ought  to  be  exempt  from  taxation,  unless  the  public  exigencies 
imperatively  require  a  revenue  duty  upon  it.  Hitherto  the  ZoUverein 
has  acted  upon  this  principle,  in  admitting  foreign  pig  iron  duty  free ; 
but  the  minmg  interest  has  long  and  etrenuonsly  contended  for  a  protect* 
ing  duty,  and  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  it  has  at  length  succeeded  in 
forcing  upon  the  ZoU  Congress  the  adopti(m  of  this  pernicious  line  ^ 
policy.  At  the  recent  Congress  at  Berlin  it  was  proposed,  that  raw  or 
pig  iron  should  be  subjected  to  an  import  duty  of  la.  per  centner,  which 
at  the  price  of  £3  per  ton,  is  equivalent  to  an  od  valorem  duly  of  33  per 
cent ;  and  further,  that  the  duty  upon  iron  in  its  next  stage — ^viz.  wrought 
or  hammered,  in  bars  or.  raila,  and  raw  cast,  or  refined  steel,  should  be 
raised,  from.  S».  to  4$.  6d.  per  centner,  beine  50  per  cent.,  or,  at  the  price 
of  £5  per  ton,  from  60  to  90  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  At  the  time  we  write, 
we  are  assured  that  these  proposals  are  expected  to  be  carried,  and  if  so, 
we  can  conceive  nothing  likely  to  be  more  injurious  to  the  rightly  under* 
stood  interests  of  Germany.  The  quantity  of  raw  iron  imported  into  the 
ZoUverein  states  has  risen  from  207,203  centners  in  1834,  to  1,195,925 
centners  in  1842 ;  and  the  quantity  of  vn*ought  or  hammered  iron  from 
149,493  to  930,686  centners  within  the  same  period.* 

*  Ftom  official  retiima. 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  show  what  we  may  expect  from  the  future 
legislation  of  the  Zolherein.  There  is  no  disposition  to  make  any  gra- 
tuitous concessions  to  Great  Britain^  or  any  other  countiy .  The  Germans 
are  content  to  see  that,  upon  the  whole,  their  industiy  is  thriving.  We 
fear  there  is  much  trutn  in  Mr.  Macgregor's  obsenration — ^that ''  if  these 
countries  go  on  progressing,  as  the  Americans  say,  in  manufieu^turing,  with 
food  and  all  materials,  except  iron,  and  coal,  and  cotton  wool,  at  about 
half  the  prices  in  EIngland  and  Scotland,  British  manufacturers  must,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  our  existing  British  com  and  provision  laws,  and  <^ 
our  duties  on  raw  materials,  be  excluded  nearly  altogether  from  Grer- 
noAuy ;  and  the  demand  in  America,  and  other  countries,  instead  of  greatly 
increasing,  must  greatly  diminish." 

It  is  much  too  late  to  think  of  leading  them  into  a  new  path,  against 
the  popular  voice  and  the  clamours  of  numerous  class  interests,  by 
any  arguments,  grounded  upon  abstract  principles,  however  sound,  of 
political  economy.     The  leading  statesmen  of  Prussia  declare  themselves 
to  be  individually  opposed  to  the  protective  system.     Their  views  difier, 
as  widely  as  our  own,  from  those  of  Dr.  List  and  the  Zollvereinsblaii. 
But  they  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  depart  from  the  course  in 
which  Germany  has  been  moving  for  nearly  thirty  years ;  they  are  every 
year,  more  and  more,  hamperea  by  the  pressure  of  interests  which  have 
grown  up  under  legal  sanction ;  and  which,  as  we  have  shown,  are 
strongly  supported  by  the  national  sentiment  and  feeling.     We  are,  there- 
fore, of  opinion,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  negotiation  which  Great  Bri- 
tain might  open  with  the  Zolhertm  to  succeed,  unless  upon  a  basis  of 
mutual  reciprocity ;  that  is,  toe  must  be  prepared  to  offer  fair  eqtdvalenU 
for  the  concessions  we  seek.    We  must  consent  to  admit  the  produce  of 
Germany  upon  easy  terms,  before  we  can  expect  her  to  deal  more  frtvour- 
ably  widi  our  manufactures.     It  is  undeniable  that,  ever  since  the  peace, 
British  legislation  has  been  as  hostile  as  it  well  could  be  to  the  interests 
of  Grermany.     Our  tariff  has  been  next  to  prohibitory,  upon  the  two 
principal  articles  of  her  natural  produce — Com  and  Timber.     England 
was  the  country  which  stood  most  in  need  of  Grerman  com ;  she  was*,  in 
fiict,  the  only  country,  except  Holland,  which  did  want  it :  by  refusing  to 
receive  it,  she  has  done  her  utmost  to  divert  German  capital  from  agricul- 
ture to  manufactures.     By  our  high  duties  and  our  sliding  scales,  we 
have  made  the  German  com-trade  a  most  hazardous  speculation — a  gamb- 
ling business — depending  upon  the  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  in  Eng- 
land.    The  measures  of  the  present  Government,  although  professing  to 
remove  prohibitions  and  reduce  duties  on  raw  materials,  have,  in  this 
respect,  done  little  or  nothing  for  the  agriculture  of  Grermany ;   on  the 
contrary,  the  practical  result  of  the  new  com-law,  as  regards  the  impor- 
tations of  1842,  and  of  1843,  b,  that  the  rates  of  duty  have  been  actiuiUy 
raised.     In  1842,  the  duty  of  foreign  wheat  rose  from  an  average  of  5s. 
7d.  per  quarter,  under  the  old  law,  to  8s.  5d.  under  the  new ;  on  wheat 
flour,  from  28.  to  2s.  lid.  per  cwt. ;  on  barley,  from  4s.  8d.  to  8s.  lid. ; 
and  on  rye,  from  3s.  3d.  to  7s.* 

England  has  also  long  maintained  enormous  diflferential  duties  on  Grer- 
man timber,  making  it  pay  5ds.  for  every  10s.  levied  upon  the  timber  of 
our  colonies.     The  actual  amount  of  duty  has  been  reduced  by  the  tariff 

*  Official  retarns  relating  to  corn,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commont  to  be  printed* 
7th  April,  1843.  *^ 
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of  1842y  but  the  rates  on  foreign  wood  still  range  from  at  least  50  to  100 
per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  the  disproportion  between  the  duty  on  the 
foreign  and  the  colonial  article  is  greater  than  ever — a  load  of  Baltic  tim- 
ber being  now  charged  25s.,  and  the  same  quantity  of  Canada  timber  only 
one.  Again,  we  lay  very  heavy  duties  on  foreign  butter  and  cheese, 
which,  as  well  as  meat  and  other  provisions,  are  taxed  differentially,  four 
times  more  than  the  produce  of  our  colonies.  We  impose  also  a  discrimi- 
nating duty, equal  to  from  5  to  10  per  cent.,  on  German  wool ;  whilst  the 
wool  from  our  Australian  colonies,  which  is  gaining  eround  rapidly  in  the 
English  market,  is  admitted  duty  free.  On  seveial  branches  of  German 
manufacture,  such  as  linen  and  silk,  our  duties  are  by  no  means  moderate. 
Those  on  sUk  profess  to  be  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  but  the 
customs  having  the  option  of  charging  by  weight,  the  duties  are  practi- 
cally raised  to  60  and  70  per  cent. :  the  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to 
mixed  velvets  of  silk  and  cotton,  which  are  charged  in  London  upwards 
of  70  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

We  regret  to  find  some  indications  of  a  retaliatory  policy  dimlv  sha- 
dowed out  in  the  recent  official  correspondence  between  the  Britisn  Go- 
venunent  and  that  of  Prussia.  Lord  Aberdeen  has  very  properly  remon- 
strated against  the  restrictive  tendencies  of  the  Zo//oeretn,  and  especially 
against  the  contemplated  new  duties  on  British  iron.  He  was  fullv  justi«- 
fied  in  so  remonstrating,  and  we  think  he  might  have  gone  further,  by 
recalling  to  the  recollection  of  the  Prussian  Government  the  pledge  given 
to  Mr.  Canning  in  1825,  that  the  maximum  of  protection  did  not  exceed 
10  per  cent. ;  for,  if  we  have  any  case  against  the  ZoUverein  tariff,  it 
appears  to  us  to  rest  mainly  upon  the  violation  of  this  official  and  formal 
goarantee.  But  we  trust  there  is  no  serious  intention  of  executing  the 
threat,  that  ^^  it  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  British  Government 
to  have  recouree  to  retaliatory  meaeuree^  and  even  to  revise  those  portions  of 
the  new  Tariffs  framed  in  a  spirit  of  HberaHtyy  which  appears  to  be  so 
little  appreciated." 

The  high  rates  of  duty  on  our  cotton  and  woollen  stufis  did  not  origi- 
nate witii  the  present  ZoHverein.  They  have  been  enforced  in  Germany 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  and,  upon  some  articles,  have  been  lower  since, 
than  before,  the  year  1833.  It  is  true  we  are  threatened  with  an  addi- 
tional 6s.  per  cwt.  upon  cotton-twist,  and  with  a  new  duty  of  Is.  per 
cwt.  upon  piff  iron ;  it  is  true,  also,  that  the  duty  on  motuseHns-de-laiM 
has  been  lately  raised  40  per  cent.  But  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  we 
tax  foreign  wheat,  the  average  price  being  under  51s.,  with  20s.  per 
quarter — being  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  that  we 
tax  foreign  wool  at  the  rate  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent. ;  that  we 
tax  foreign  manufactures  of  silk,  and  of  mixed  silk  and  cotton,  from  60  to 
80  per  cent.  Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  foreign  nations  have  reason 
to  complain  of  our  sliding  scales,  differential  duties,  and  navigation  laws. 
Upon  what  ground,  then,  could  the  British  Government  justify  itself  in 
raising  the  actual  duties  on  German  produce  and  manufrictures  ? 

ZoUverein  Tariff. 

Sugar,  unrefiQed, 0  15  0  per  centner. 

<*     refined 1  13  0        do. 

Spirits,  distilled, 0  2  2  per  gallon. 

Coffee, 1  0  0  per  centner. 

Tea 1  13  0       do. 

Tobacco.lcaf, 0  IS  6        do. 

"      manufactured, • 1  13  0       do. 
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Sugar,  nw, •• 3    3  0  per  ewt. 

*'     r»fi]ied» 8    8  0      do. 

Sprits,  distilled,.  ••• ••••  1    2  6pergaUoa. 

Coffee, 3  14  8  per  cwt 

Tea, 11  13  4       do. 

Tobacco,  aninanufactured, 16  16  0      do. 

«        manufactured, 92  18  0      do. 

It  is  right,  before  concluding,  to  distinguish  the  tariff  of  the  Zolherem 
from  that  of  those  northern  states  which  liave  kept  aloof  from  it ;  espe- 
cially as  their  import  duties  are  yery  much  lower  than  those  of  the  Zktll- 
verein.  The  Hanorerian  tariff  is  lower,  generally  by  one  half,  in  some 
cases  by  more  than  two-thirds.  For  example,  the  Hanoverian  duties  are, 
upon — 

Cotton yam» unbleached,* ••• •* 0  *8  i  per oenteer. 

Cotton  manofactures, »•••!  17  6        do. 

Woollen  manuftustures,  from • • 1    5  1)     >^ 

to 1  17  6  J     ^ 

exclusiye,  however,  of  the  Stade  duties,  which  Hanover  continues  to 
levy  by  the  mere  sufference  of  Great  Britain  and  other  powers.  The 
import  duties  of  Mecklenburg  are  very  low,  being  less  than  two  per  cent, 
on  foreign  manu&ctures.  Hamburg  levies  only  one-half  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  imports,  and  one-eighth  per  cent,  on  exports,  and  allows 
goods  m  transit  to  pass  duty  free  under  certain  regulations.  The  acces- 
sion of  these  northern  states  to  their  body  is  anxiously  desired  hj  the 
ZoUverein  communities ;  it  is  a  &vourite  object  not  only  of  the  ZoUvC' 
reinablattj  but  of  many  reflecting  persons  of  more  moderate  views.  The 
present  state  of  opinion  in  these  northern  states,  including  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  seems  to  be  tending  towards  their  accession  at  no  very  distant 
period.  We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  arising  from  the  mode- 
rate tarifii  of  these  detached  states  ;  and  wish  there  was  any  prospect  of 
their  example  influencing  the  rest  of  Germany.  But  we  have  no  faith 
in  the  possioility  of  their  being  able  long  to  resist  that  strong  current  of 
feeling  and  opinion  which  is  nationalizing  Germany,  and  which  must  force 
them,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  into  that  union  which  we  have  described 
as  the  real  Germamc  confederation.  It  would,  therefore,  be  but  a  small 
and  short-sighted  policy  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  if  she  were  to  busy 
herself  in  t^ing  to  counteract  a  general  union  of  the  states  of  Germany. 
The  mere  market  of  the  detached  states  is  not  worth  consideration,  m 
comparison  with  the  main  point  of  improving  our  commercial  relations 
with  Germany  at  large ;  and  the  inclusion  of  all  these  northern  states 
within  the  ZoUvereinj  would  be  more  likely,  than  any  thing  we  know,  to 
liberalize  the  character  of  that  association.  They  are  chiefly  aflricultu- 
ral,  and  their  interest  consequently  lies  rather  in  the  extension  of  foreign 
commerce,  than  in  meeting  the  selfish  views  of  the  manufiicturers  of  the 
«outh  and  west.  Hamburg  must,  of  course,  remain  a  fi«e  port,  receiving 
and  transmitting  foreign  merchandize  like  other  free  ports.  She  might 
be  to  the  ZoUverein  states,  what  Trieste  is  to  the  Austrian  dominions. 
But  these  are  airaneements  with  which  Britain  has  no  legitimate  con- 
cern. The  true  object  of  British  policy  is,  not  to  counteract  the  ex- 
tension of  the  ZoUverein  to  the  rest  of  Germany,  but  to  toeaken  and 
destroy  that  ndschiewms  influence  which  is  now  by  far  too  predominant — 
the  influence  of  monopoly  and  class  interests. 


TBZ  XNSUBBIKTnOK  AT  MEXICO, 


2M  3%€  ImwrreeHom  ai  Mexico. 

1623,  he  resolved  to  monopolize  the  staff  of  life  among  the  Indians  and 
lower  classes,  and  despatched  one  of  the  wealthiest  Mexicans,  Don  Pedro 
de  Mexia,  to  buy  up  tne  com  throughout  the  province.  This  he  accom- 
plished successfully,  at  the  price  of  fourteen  rials,  the  sum  £xed  by  law, 
at  which  com  must  be  sold  in  times  of  '^  fiunine."  The  fiurmers,  who, 
of  course,  knew  nothing  of  Mexia's  plan,  and  were  satisfied  that  the  year 
would  be  one  of  plenty,  readily  sold  their  com,  with  which  the  artful 
purveyor  filled  his  bams  and  storehouses  all  over  the  country. 

When  the  remaining  stock  that  had  not  been  purchased  was  brought 
to  market  and  sold,  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  com  was  no  where 
to  be  bought,  save  fix>m  the  granaries  of  Mexia.  '^  The  poor  beean  to 
complain ;  the  rich  to  murmur ;  and  the  haal  tanff  was  demanded  firom 
the  Viceroy.  But  he.  the  secret  accomphce  of  Mexia,  at  once  decided 
that  as  the  crops  had  oeen  plentiful  this  was  no  year  of  searcity,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  ihe  law,  a&jl  that,  comequently,  the  price  could 
by  no  means  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  ''/amtiM."  And  so,  the  peo- 
ple, baulked,  and  suffering,  paid  the  enormous  extortions  of  the  Vice- 
roy's agent,  resolved  to  bear  the  oppression  rather  than  resort  to  vio- 
lence for  r^lress. 

But,  after  a  while,  the  intimacy  between  Grelves  and  Mexia  became 
more  apparent  as  the  confederates  imagined  they  had  less  cause  for  con- 
cealment ;  and  the  poor,  again,  besought  the  Viceroy  for  justice.  It 
was  again  denied  them;  and  then,  as  a  last  hope,  they  resorted  to  a 
higher  power,  which,  in  such  conflicts  with  their  nilers,  had  usually  been 
miccessful. 

In  those  days,  Don  Alonxo  de  la  Zema,  a  man  of  lofty  character  and 
intrepid  spirit,  was  Archbishop  in  Mexico,  and  to  him  the  peoj^e  ap- 
pealed by  deputation  and  petitions.  De  la  Zema  did  not  hesitate  to 
throw  himself,  at  once,  on  the  popular  side,  and  promptly  excommunicated 
Mexia.  But  the  sturdy  and  avaricious  merchant,  protected  by  the  royal 
authority,  was  not  to  be  conquered  by  so  immaterial  a  thin^  as  a  pre- 
late's curse  placarded  on  the  door  of  a  cathedral.  He  remamed  cpietly 
in  his  house— despatched  orders  to  his  several  agents,  and  even  raised 
the  price  of  his  extravagant  breadstuffi. 

For  a  moment,  perhaps,  de  la  Zema  was  confounded  by  his  daring ; 
yet  the  act  convinced  him  that  Mexia  was  backed  by  the  Viceroy,  and 
conseauently,  that  any  future  steps  would  bring  him  in  direct  conflict 
with  tne  Government.  But  the  time  for  retreat  had  ^one  by  on  his  part. 
The  church,  with  its  supreme  power,  could  never  yield,  especially  in  a 
matter  of  such  popular  and  justiUKHsem ;  and  the  Archbishop  determined, 
therefore,  to  adopt,  at  once  his  severest  remedy,  and  by  an  order  of 
cessatio  divinUy  to  stop  immediately  all  religious  worship  throughout  the 
colony. 

This  was,  of  course,  a  dreadful  interdict — the  potency  of  which  can 
only  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  dwelt  for  a  season  in  Catholic  coun- 
iries,  where  piety  »  not  periodically  regulated  upon  the  principle  of  a 
B^ren-day  clock^^out  where  worship  is  openly  celeorated,  from  hour  to 
liour,  in  the  churches.  The  doors  of  chapels  and  cathedrals  were  firmly 
closed.  A  dead  silenee  prevailed  over  the  land.  No  familiar  bells 
sounded  for  matins  or  ves^^ers.  The  priests  and  friars  went  from  house 
to  house  bewailing  the  grievous  affliction  with  which  they  were  visit- 
ed.    And  the  ohufdi  mourned  the  sufferings  that  her  rebellious  son 
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had  brought  upon  her  children.    Buij  HiUj  the  catUumacUma  Mexia  9old 
his  com. 

At  length,  however,  popular  discontent  became  so  clamorous,  that  even 
among  this  patient  and  suffering  people,  the  life  of  the  Viceroy's  agent 
was  no  longer  safe.  He  retreated,  therefore,  to  the  palace,  which  was 
strongly  guarded,  and  demanded  protection  of  Grelves.  The  Viceroy, 
at  once,  admitted.him,  and  took  issue  with  the  Archbish<Q).  He  imme- 
diately sent  orders  to  the  priests  and  curates  to  cause  the  bulls  and  ex- 
communication to  be  torn  from  the  chapel  walls,  and  all  the  churches  to  be 
opened  for  religious  service.  But  the  resolute  clergy  would  receive  no 
command  from  the  Viceroy,  and  adhered  to  their  prelate.  Finding  the 
churches  still  closed,  and  the  people  still  more  and  more  exasperated,  Grelves 
commanded  De  la  Zema  to  revoke  his  censures ;  but  the  Archbishop  an- 
swered that ''  what  he  had  done  was  but  an  act  of  divine  justice  against 
a  cruel  oppressor  of  the  poor,  whose  cries  had  moved  lum  to  comnusera^ 
tion,  and  that  the  offender's  contempt  for  his  excommunication  had  de- 
served the  rigour  of  both  his  censures,  neither  of  which  he  would  revoke 
until  Don  Pedro  de  Mexia  submitted  himself  to  the  church,  received 

Sublic  absolution,  and  threw  up  the  unconscionable  monopoly  wherewith 
e  had  wronged  the  commonwealth  and  distressed  the  poor." 
^  But,"  says  a  chronicle  of  the  day,  ^'  the  Viceroy,  not  brooking  the 
saucy  answer  of  a  churchman,  nor  permitting  him  to  imitate  the  spirit  of 
holy  Ambrose  against  the  £2mperor  Theodosius,"  forthwidi  sent  oraers  to 
arrest  De  la  Zema,  and  convey  him  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  was  to  be 
confined  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Juan  de  UUoa,  until  he  could  be  despatched 
to  Spain.  The  Archbiihop,  however,  attended  by  a  long  array  of  his 
prebends,  priests,  and  curates,  immediately  retreated  from  the  capital 
to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Guadalupe,  bui  left  a  aetUence  ofexcommur 
matum  on  the  doors  again$t  the  Vieerotf  himeeff! 

This  was  too  much  for  the  representative  of  the  Spanish  Kins  to  bear 
in  silence,  and,  of  course,  left  open  no  means  for  conciliation  oetween 
church  and  state.  Gelves  could  as  little  yield  now,  as  De  la  Zema  had 
done  before,  and  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
the  prelate,  wheresoever  he  might  be  found.  His  well  paid  soldiers  were 
fiuthfully  devoted  to  him,  and  he,  forthwith,  committed  the  Archbishop's 
arrest  to  a  bold  and  unscmpulous  office  named  Tirol. 

As  soon  as  he  had  selected  a  band  of  armed  men  upop  whose  implicit 
obedience  he  could  rely,  Tirol  left  the  capital  and  proceeded  to  Guada- 
lupe. In  the  meanwhile,  the  Archbishop  was  apprised  of  his  coming,  and 
had  prepared  to  meet  him.  He  summoned  his  faithful  clergy  to  attend  in 
the  sanctuary  and  put  on  their  vestments.  For  the  first  time,  after  many 
a  long  and  weary  day,  the  ears  of  the  pe<^le  were  saluted  by  the  sound 
of  bells  calling  them  to  the  house  of  God.  Abandoning  their  business  in 
a  minute,  they  thronged  the  square  and  eagerly  demanded  by  what  sud- 
den interposition  of  mercy  they  had  been  relieved  of  tbe  fearful  interdict ; 
whilst  others,  more  fortunate,  perhaps,  thronged  the  doors  and  crowded 
the  long  deserted  chapel.  The  candles  on  the  altar  were  lighted ;  the 
choir  began  a  solemn  hymn  for  the  church  ^  and  then,  advancing  along 
the  aisle  in  gorgeous  procession,  De  la  Zema  and  his  train  took  up  their 
position  in  front  of  the  tabernacle,  where,  wifl^liis  mitre  on  his  head,  fatt 
crozier  in  one  hand,  and  the  sacrament  in  the  other,  he  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  force  that  had  been  sent  to  take  him.  It  is  diffleult  to  say  whether 
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this  worthy  priest  designed,  by  so  imposing  a  spectacle,  to  strike  awe  into 
the  mind  of  a  sacriligious  soldier,  or,  whether  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  as 
a  christian  prelate  to  be  seized,  if  seized  he  must  be,  at  the  very  altar  he 
had  sworn  to  serve.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  his  character,  that 
the  latter  was  the  true  reason  for  his  act,  and,  if  so,  he  met  his  foes  and 
his  fate  nobly  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  religion. 

Tirol  was  not  long  in  tnrversing  the  short  lectgue  between  Mexico  and 
Guadalupe.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  accompanied  by  his  officers,  he 
entered  tne  church,  and  seemed  appalled  by  the  gorgeous  and  dramatic 
display  around  the  shrine.  Not  a  whisper  was  neard  in  the  edifice,  as 
the  crowd  slowly  parted  to  make  way  for  the  soldiery,  who  advanced 
along  the  aisle,  and  humbly  knelt  for  a  moment  in  prayer.  This  done, 
Tirm  approached  De  la  Zema,  and,  with  ^^  courteous  and  fair  words,^ 
required  him  to  lay  down  the  sacrament,  to  quit  the  sanctuary,  and  to 
listen  to  the  orders  he  had  received  in  the  royal  name.  But  the  Arch- 
bishop abruptly  reftised  to  comply,  and  answered,  ^^  that,  as  the  Vice- 
roy was  exconanufdciUed^  he  regarded  him  beyond  the  pale  of  the  church, 
and  as  one  in  nowise  empowered  to  command  ;  he,  therefore,  required 
the  soldiers,  as  they  valued  the  peace  of  their  souls,  to  desist  from  inifring- 
ing  the  privileges  of  the  church,  by  the  exercise  of  secular  power  withm 
its  holy  limits ;  and  he  finally  declared,  ^'  that  he  would,  on  no  account, 
depart  from  the  altar,  unless  he  was  torn  firom  it  with  the  sacrament." 

Upon  this,  Tirol  rose  and  read  the  order  for  his  arrest,  describing  him 
as  a  ^^  traitor  to  his  King,  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  the  author  and 
mover  of  sedition  to  the  Commonwealth." 

De  la  Zema  smiled  contemptuously  at  the  officer,  as  he  finished,  and 
taunted  him  with  the  Viceroy's  miserable  attempt  to  cast  upon  the 
church  the  odium  of  sedition  and  popular  discontent,  when  his  creature, 
Mexia,  was,  in  fact,  the  shameless  offender.  He  conjured  Tirol  not  to 
violate  the  sanctuary  to  which  he  had  retreated,  lest  his  hand  might  be 
withered,  like  that  of  Jeroboam  who  had  stretched  forth  an  arm  against 
the  prophet  of  the  Lord,  at  the  altar. 

Tirol,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  man  upon  whose  nerves  such 
appeals  had  but  little  efiect.  He  was  a  blunt  soldier,  who  received  the 
orders  of  his  superiors  and  performed  them  to  the  letter.  He  had  been 
directed  to  arrest  the  Archbishop,  wherever  he  found  him,  and  he  left  the 
ecclesiastical  scandal  to  be  settled  by  those  who  sent  him.  Beckoning, 
therefore^  to  a  recreant  priest,  who  had  been  tampered  with,  and  brought 
along  for  the  purpose,  he  commanded  him,  in  the  King's  name,  to  wrest 
the  sacrament  from  the  prelate's  hands.  The  clergyman,  immediately 
mounting  the  steps  of  the  altar,  obeyed  the  order,  and  the  desecrated 
Bishop  threw  off  his  pontifical  robes,  and  yielded  at  once  to  the  civil 
power.  For  a  moment,  he  stretched  forward  his  arms  in  benediction 
over^the  people ;  and  then,  bidding  an  affectionate  farewell  to  his  flock 
and  clergy,  whom  he  called  to  witness  how  earnestly  he  had  striven  to 
preserve  the  outraged  sanctuary,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  poor,  he 
departed,  as  a  prisons,  for  Vera  Cruz,  whence  he  was  despatched  to 
Spain,  in  a  ship  expressly  for  his  conveyance. 

;  II. 

'For  a  while  tiie  people  were  panic-struck  by  this  high-handed  move- 
ment against  their  protector ;  but,  when  the  momentary  efiect  passed 
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off,  and  they  reflected  on  the  disgrace  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  loss 
of  their  Archhishop,  thej  began  to  vent  their  displeasure  against  both 
Mexia  and  the  Viceroy. 

This  temper  of  the  people  was  at  once  observed  by  the  priests  and 
prebends,  who  still  continued  faithful  to  their  persecuted  Bishop ;  nor  did 
they  hesitate  to  fiein  the  discontent  amongst  the  suffering  Indians,  Mez« 
tizoes,  and  Creoles,  who  omitted  no  suitable  occasion  to  express  their 
hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  and  especially  of  Tirol,  who  had  been  the  Vice* 
roy's  tool  in  the  infamous  arrest  of  De  la  2^ma. 

A  fortnight  elapsed,  and  that  daring  officer  had  already  delivered  his 
captive  at  Vera  Cruzj  and  returned  to  Mexico.  Popular  clamour  became 
at  once  loud  against  him.  Whenever  he  appeal^  in  public,  he  was 
assailed  with  stones  and  curses ;  until,  at  length,  an  exasperated  mob 
attacked  him  in  his  coach,  with  such  violence,  that  it  was  alone  by  the 
speed  of  his  mules,  lashed  by  the  affiighted  postilion,  that  he  escaped 
into  the  Viceroy's  palace,  whose  gates  were  imimediately  barred  against 
the  pursuers. 

Meantime  the  news  spread  throughout  the  town  that  this  ^^  Judas"— 
this  ''  excommunicated  dog" — ^had  taken  rei^ige  with  Gelves ;  and  the 
neighbouring  market-place  became  suddenly  filled  with  an  infuriated 
crowd,  numbeiing  between  six  and  seven  thousand  Indians,  negroes,  and 
mulattoes,  who  rushed  towards  the  Palace  with  the  evident  intention. of 
attacking  that  stronghold. 

Seeing  this  outbreak  from  a  window  of  his  residence,  the  Viceroy 
sent  a  message  to  the  assailants,  desiring  them  to  retire,  and  declaring  that 
Tirol  had  escaped  by  a  postern.  But  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  up,  and 
not  ta  be  pacified  by  such  an  excuse.  At  this  juncture  several  priests 
joined  the  crowd,  and  a  certain  Salazar  was  especially  zealous  in  excite 
ing  the  multitude  to  summary  redress.  The  pangs  of  hunger  were  for  a 
while  forgotten  in  the  more  bitter  excitement  of  religious  outrage. 

By  this  time  the  mob  had  obtained  whatever  arms  were  nearest  at 
hand.  Poles,  pikes,  pistols,  guns,  and  halberts,  were  brought  to  the 
ground,  and  fierce  attacks  were  made  on  every  accessible  pomt  of  the 
royal  dwelling.  Neither  the  judges  nor  the  police  come  forward  to  aid 
in  suppressii:^  the  riot  and  protecting  Gelves ;  but,  it  is  related,  that  they 
sat  quietly  at  home,  saying :  ^'  Let  uie  youngsters  alone,  they  will  soon 
find  out  both  Mexia  and  Tirol,  as  well  as  their  protector,  and  the  peoples' 
wrongs  will  be  at  length  redressed !"  A  portion  of  the  mob  drew  off  from 
the  palace  to  assail  the  adjacent  prison,  whose  doors  they  soon  forced 
and  released  the  convicts. 

Things  became  alarming  to  the  authorities  besieged  in  the  palace,  for 
they  were  entirely  deserted  by  the  citizens  and  the  police.  Whereupon 
the  Viceroy  ascended  to  the  Azotea*  with  his  guard  and  retainers,  and 
displaying  the  royal  standard  from  the  staff,  caused  a  trumpet  to  be 
sounded,  calling  the  city  to  uphold  the  King's  authority. 

But  the  reply  to  this  summons  was  still  in  an  unrelenting  tone  — ^^  Viva 
el  Roy !  Mueiea  el  mal  eobierno ;  muerea  los  dos  ^omulgados  !"'^-<^  Long 
live  the  sovereign !  but  down  with  his  wicked  government,  and  death  to 
the  excommunicated  wretches."  These  shouts, yelled  forth  by  the  dense 
and  surging  mob,  were  followed  by  vollies  discharged  at  the  persons  on 
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the  Azoieoy  who,  for  three  hours,  returned  the  shots  and  akurmished  with 
th«  insurgents.  Stones,  also,  were  hurled  from  the  parapet  upon  the 
QtOMrd ;  but,  it  is  related  in  the  chronicles  of  the  times,  that  not  a  single 
niece  of  ordnance  was  discharged  upon  the  people,  ^'  for  the  Viceroy 
had  none  for  the  defence  of  his  palace  or  person,  neither  had  that  great 
city  any  for  its  strength  and  security." 

So  passed  the  noon  and  evening  of  that  disastrous  day ;  but,  at  night-fidl, 
the  bafOed  mob,  who  had  been  unable  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  mas- 
siye  defences  of  the  palace,  brought  pitch  and  inflammable  materials,  with 
which  they^fired  the  gates  of  the  prison  and  of  the  royal  residence.  The 
briftht  flames  of  these  combustibles  sent  up  their  light  in  the  stiU  evening  air, 
and,  fiir  and  wide,  over  the  town  spread  the  alarm  that  the  beautiful  city 
of  Mexico  was  about  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  devouring  element.  Fright^ 
ened  from  their  retreats,  the  judges  and  chief  citizens  who  had  influence 
with  the  people,  rushed  to  the  plaza^  and,  by  their  entreaties,  efforts  were 
made  to  extinguish  the  fire.  But  the  pahice-gates  had  fallen ;  and  over 
their  smouldenng  ruins  the  infuriate  assailants  rushed  into  the  edifice  to 
commence  the  work  of  destruction.  The  magistrates,  however,  who  had 
taken  no  part  against  the  people,  soon  aj^ared  upon  the  field,  and  stopped 
the  9aau€o,  But  Mexia  and  Tirol  both  escaped,  whilsC  the  conquered  Vice- 
roy, aisguised  as  a  friar,  stole  through  the  crowd  to  \h%  cloister  of  the 
Franciscans,  where,  for  many  a  weary  month,  he  lay  safely  hidden  in  the 
sanctuary  his  rapacity  had  denied  to  the  venerable  De  la  ^ma. 

So  ended  this  base  attempt  of  a  Spanish  nobleman  to  enrich  himself  by 
the  plunder  of  the  Mexicans.  The  &te  of  Mexia  and  of  Tirol  is  un- 
knovm.  G^elves  was  recalled  to  Spain,  and,  afker  being  weU  received  at 
court,  was  made  master  of  the  royal  horse ;  whilst  tne  noble-hearted 
Perez  de  la  Zemawas  degraded  from  his  Mexican  Arch-prelacy,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  petty  bishoprick  of  Zamora,  in  Castile. 

Such  was  the  justice  of  Spanish  Kings  and  Viceroys  to  the  peculators 
and  protectors  of  the  Mexican  people. 


:  VZLIiAOE  OF  SOMERVILLE,  NEW 

AND  ITS  WATER  POWER 

In  looking  at  the  Various  improvements  in  this  vicinity  to  develope  the 
resources  of  the  country,  our  attention  is  arrested  by  this  water  power. 
It  is  comparatively  new ;  its  advantages  are,  therefore,  not  generally 
known.  Its  proximi^  to  this  city,  the  facilities  for  transportation  of  pas- 
seiners  and  freight  to  and  from  it;  its  admirable  location  for  mani:&M5- 
turing  purposes,  and  value  to  its  owners,  all  entitk  it  to  our  fiKVOurable 
notice. 

This  TOwer  is  situated  at  Somerville,  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  Raritan 
river.    The  village  is  one  of  the  most  flouiidung  in  the  state,  and  is  the 
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eentre  and  seat  of  justice  of  a  fertile  county,  whose  annual  agricultural 
productions  are  equal  to  any  in  the  state.  The  village  contains  a  pecu- 
lation of  about  two  thousand,  whose  morality  and  industry  are  sure  pledges 
of  a  continued  prosperity.  The  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  visit  this  beautiful  spbt.  It 
is  the  termination  of  the  rail  road  leading  from  this  city  to^SomervillOi 
and  is  near  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  which  renders  the  market  at 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  equally  accessible. 

The  distance  to  the  steamboats  at  New  Brunswick  is  but  about  ten 
miles,  and  by  rail  road,  it  is  but  twenty-two  miles  from  the  power  to  the 
ferry  boats,  which  ply  between  this  city  and  Elizabethtown.  The  great 
IhoroughfiEures  from  other  productive  counties  to  New  Brunswick,  here* 
tofore  the  great  grain  market,  pass  through  this  village.  These  facilities 
for  transportation,  although  already  very  great,  are  rapidly  increasing, 
and  the  rail  road  from  Somerville  to  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania,  will  soon 
be  completed,  leading  to  regions  of  vast  quantities  of  coal  and  iron  ore. 

Perhaps,  after  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour,  and  there  are  few  of 
our  neighbouring  villages  of  which  more  can  be  said,  the  chief  excellence 
of  the  place  is  the  charm  of  the  residence  for  persons  engaged  in  manu- 
factures. The  economy  of  living,  the  abundance  of  provisions,  and  the 
mildness  of  tht  climate,  are  advantages  which  it  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

The  Raritan  river,  upon  "which  this  power  |s  formed,  rises  in  the  upper 
part  of  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey,  and,  as  is  well  known,  empties  itself 
into  this  harbour.  It  is  supplied  with  a  great  number  of  tributary  streams, 
80  that  in  the  dryest  seasons  there  is  always  a  large  supply  of  water. 
The  power  has  been  obtained  by  the  construction  of  a  dam  below  the 
confluence  of  the  north  and  south  branches,  which,  when  necessary,  will 
divert  the  whole  of  the  water  from  the  main  channel.  A  canal  has  been 
constructed  to  conduct  the  water  to  a  point  within  about  a  half  a  mile  of 
the  village,  wh»«  is  found  a  convenient  place  for  the  erection  of  mills 
and  manufacturing  establishments.  Its  whole  length  is  three  miles,  its 
width  is  forty-seven  feet,  and  its  depth  is  four  feet  six  inches  at  the  upper 
end,  and  five  feet  nine  inches  at  the  termination,  where  a  fall  of  sixteen 
feet  six  inches  is  obtained. 

About  two  miles  below  the  dam  there  is  a  natural  reservoir  of  half  a 
mile  in  length,  varying  in  width  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifiy  feet,  and  near  the  termination  of  the  canal  there  is  another  reservior, 
covering  about  five  acres,  and  the  canal  is  so  supplied  with  guard  gates 
that  the  water  in  the  canal  and  reservoirs  may  be  kept  at  a  uniform 
beighth,  regardless  of  floods  or  drought.  Below  this  the  water  is  again 
restored  to  the  main  channel  of  the  river.  We  learn  from  the  report  to 
wlttch  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  these  facts,  that  the  whole  area  of 
the  surfiiee  of  the  water  in  the  canal  and  reservoirs  is  between  twenty- 
seven  and  twenty-eiffht  acres,  without  including  the  pond  about  the  dam, 
which  b  upwards  of  twelve  acres.  The  water  will  flow  in  this  canal  at 
the  rate  of  two  feet  per  second,  and  will  discharge  20,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute. 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Company,  who 
has  for  ft  series  of  yean  been  conversant  with  this  river,  and  gua^ed  it 
at  all  seasons  for  several  successive  years,  and  at  its  lowest  stages  m  the 
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very  dryest  seasons,  reports  the  following  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
water  supplied,  viz : 

]  50  cu.  ft  per  sec— 9000  cu.  ft.  per  min.— 1 968-59  imdcr  30in.  head — 13|  59  ft.  1  year. 
300      *'        "        12000    ««        "  2628  •«  "  184       "loimoe. 

300      "        "        18000    ««        "  3936  "  "  27*       «   Smos. 

400      •'        "        24000    "        *«  5256  "  «*  36i       "   4moB. 

Each  of  the  ahove  numbers,  including  all  the  preceding.  In  making  the 
above  estimate,  the  engineer  remarks :  ^'  I  intend  the  foregoing,  as  an 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  water  in  dry  seasons,  and  the  lowest  quan- 
tity supplied  in  very  dry  weather  of  such  seasons." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  extra  quantity  of  water  gained  by  filling 
the  canal  and  reservoir  during  the  night,  will  supply  an  orifice  of  three 
square  feet  under  the  same  head,  for  the  space  of  fourteen  hours  each 
day,  allowing  an  interval  of  one  hour  at  noon  for  filling  up  the  canal, 
which,  addea  to  the  above,  will  give 

161  square  feet  for  one  year, 
21i      "        "    "  lOi  months. 
30i      **        "    "     8        " 
39*      "        <f    t«     4        M 

These  estimates  have  been  made  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  with  a 
view  of  reducing  them  to  absolute  certainty,  while  from  careful  obser- 
vation, it  has  been  satis&ctorily  ascertained,  that  at  no  time  within  the  last 
three  years  has  the  natural  flow  of  the  river  been  reduced  to  13  2-3  square 
feet.  And  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  it  will  require  extraordinary 
drought  to  diminish  it  to  that  quantity. 

The  sites  for  manufacturing  establishments  are  handsomely  and  con- 
veniently located  around  the  reservoir,  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet 
in  front,  and  varying  in  depth  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet. 

Waste  weir  and  water  gates  are  constructed  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  tennination  of  the  main  raceway,  sufficient  to  discharge  all  surplus 
water.  The  whole  work  is  constructed  in  the  most  permanent  and  du- 
rable manner ;  the  principal  outlines  having  been  suggested,  and  the  whole 
plan  and  execution  having  been  approved,  by  the  engineer  and  supenn- 
tendant  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal. 

The  proprietors  of  this  work  were  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  New  Jersey,  passed  the  28th  of  February,  .1840,  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Somerville  Water  Power  Company,"  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $200,000,  with  a  right  to  increase  the  same  $300,000*  Under  their 
charter,  full  power  has  been  conferred  upon  them  to  purchase  and  hold 
lands,  mills,  manufactories,  and  water  rights,  within  the  limits,  now  oc- 
cupied by  them  for  the  purposes  of  their  mcorporation. 

Under  this  act  of  incorporation  the  company  have  been  organized  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  which  has  been  vested  in  the  lands  pur- 
chased by  the  company  for  the  erection  of  their  dam  and  raceways,  and 
sites  for  manufacturing  establishments,  a  particular  description  of  which 
IS  contained  in  a  map  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  also  the  privileges  and  immunities  appertaining  to  the 
same,  and  guaranteed  by  the  charter. 

The  work  is  now  completed,  and  several  mills  and  manufiicturing  estab- 
lishments have  already  been  located  there,  and  are  in  successful  opera- 
tion.    The  company  is  now  leasing  its  water  in  such  quantities  as  may 
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be  needed,  and  upon  terms  as  &yourable  as  can  be  found  elsewhere,  and 
are  selling  and  leasing  pleasant  sites  for  dwellings  and  warehouses. 

The  Legislature  have  recently  incorporated  "  The  Somerville  Woollen 
Company,"  with  a  capital  of  $100,000 ;  "  The  New  Jersey  Cotton  Mill 
Company,"  with  a  capital  of  $100,000 ;  "  The  Rope,  Baggjing,  and  Duck 
Company,"  with  a  capital  of  $200,000 ;  and  "  Wood's  SSngle  Machine 
Company,"  with  a  capital  of  $50,000---all  to  be  located  at  this  water 
power. 

The  solid  advantages  of  location,  country,  population,  extent,  uniform- 
ity of  power,  cheapness  of  transportation  to  and  from  market,  and  cheap- 
ness of  living  in  the  aggregate,  which  are  there  combined,  have  inspired 
the  proprietors  with  the  belief  that  they  will  be  rewarded  for  their  large 
outlay ;  consequently  they  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  an  improvement 
valuable  to  the  country  and  highly  creditable  to  their  enterprize.  They 
have  done  for  the  citizens  of  New  York,  what  the  proprietors  of  the  wa- 
ter power  at  Lowell  did  for  the  citizens  of  Boston,  although  not  on  so 
large  a  scale ;  they  have  formed  a  power  and  furnished  a  site  for  the  pro- 
fitable employment  of  their  capital,  and  it  seems  to  us  to  hold  out  stron? 
inducements  to  enterprising  men  who  are  disposed  to  embark  their  capital 
in  manufactures. 

The  period  has,  in  fact,  arrived,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  capital 
heretofore  employed  in  conunerce  can  be,  and  we  think  will  be,  profitably 
withdrawn,  and  more  safely  employed  in  rendering  our  country  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  labour — and  this  water  power  at  Somerville  ofiers,  in 
our  opinion,  every  advantage  for  such  an  investment. 


BIOGRAPfflCAL  SKETCH  OF 
CHANCELIfOR    LIVINGSTON. 

Among  the  former  distinguished  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
there  is  not  one  whose  memoiy  is  entitled  to  higher  consideration  than  is 
that  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  its  former  Chancellor — whether  wee  onsider 
the  benefits  received  from  his  exalted  character  and  high  attainments  as 
a  statesman,  a  diplomatist,  or  in  what  is  sometimes  of  more  value,  as  a 
citizen  of  enlarged  views,  munificent  liberality,  and  of  great  public  spirit. 

Bom,  November  27th,  1746,  of  a  distin^ished  family,  he  entered  early 
into  public  life.  Having  graduated  at  Kings,  now  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  in  1765,  he  was  in  1776  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  for  Dutchess  county,  where  he  so  fer  distinguished  himself, 
that  in  the  following  year,  he  became  a  member  of  the  first  Congress  in 
1776,  and  was  placed  on  the  same  committee  with  Jefierson,  Adams, 
Franklin,  and  Sherman,  to  draft  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  American 
Independence. 

His  great  attainments  did  not  leave  him  long  in  the  capacity  of  a 
member  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  for  in  October,  1781,  he  was  chosen  the 
first  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  the  duties  appertaining  to 
that  office  having  been  previously  performed  by  a  conmiittee.     Such  were 
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his  habits  of  business^  and  so  wholly  did  he  devote  himself  to  the  ardu- 
ous affairs  of  the  Govemment,  that  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  coontxy 
were  partially  intrusted  to  him.  In  1783,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  re- 
ceived a  vote  of  thanks  from  Congress  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
had  conducted  its  then  complicated  and  arduous  duties.  In  the  diploma- 
tic correspondence,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks,  his  valuable  and  masterly 
public  writings  will  be  found. 

In  1788,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  State  Convention  of  New 
York,  which  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution,  of  which  his  eminent 
fellow-citizens,  Hamilton  and  Jay,  were  members. 

In  1794,  Washington,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  almost  intuitive 
knowledge  of  character,  offered  to  Mr.  Livingston  the  Mission  to  France, 
which  he  declined,  and  it  was  afterwards  conferred  upon  Mr.  Monroe. 
Under  the  new  Constitution  of  this  State  he  was  appointed  Chancellor, 
which  office  he  filled  with  great  ability,  and  continued  in  it  until  1801. 
In  that  year  he  was  induced,  by  Mr.  JelQferson,  to  accept  the  office  which 
he  had  previously  declined,  and  was  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  Court  of  Versailles.  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  received  him 
with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  his  services  in  the  delicate  matters  en- 
trusted to  his  charge  were  of  the  highest  order,  commanding  the  universal 
approbation  of  his  countrymen. 

Possessing  a  laive  fortune,  and  alive  to  the  imjportance  of  sustaining 
the  reputation  of  his  country,  he  was  very  liberal  in  his  expenditure,  ajad 
extended  to  his  countrymen,  who  visited  Paris,  the  most  unbounded  hos- 
pitality. Among  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him,  in  his  official 
capacity,  was  that  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  which,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Monroe,  he  accomplished  upon  an  agreement  to  pay  the  sum 
of  15,000,000  of  dollars.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  which  that 
measure  occasioned  at  the  time,  its  wisdom  and  foresight  have  long  since 
been  acknowledged  by  all  parties,  in  the  inmiense  advantages  resulting 
from  a  free  access  to  &e  ocean,  for  the  products  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  We  can  now,  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  all  the  political 
feeling  of  the  period  has  passed  away,  place  a  just  estimate  upon  this 
measure ;  which  has  proved  a  source  oi  such  unbounded  prosperity  to 
the  great  western  regions  of  the  United  States.  Figures,  with  all  their 
acknowledged  power,  would  fail  to  enumerate  its  immense  advantages. 

But  what  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  Chancellor  Livin8;ston  should 
have  made  in  Paris,  at  this  period,  the  acquaintance  of  Fulton — should 
have  formed  an  intimate  and  lasting  friendship  with  him — should  have 
foreseen  his  rising  genius — and  that  the  friendship  thus  formed  should 
have  enabled  Fulton  to  carry  out  his  plans  of  steam  navigation.  Thus, 
by  this  coincidence  of  circumstances,  did  the  Chancellor  not  only  secure 
the  great  debouche  of  the  Mississippi  to  us,  but  prove  the  means  of 
enabling  Fulton  to  achieve  the  incalculable  advantages  of  rapidly  ascend- 
ing and  descending  this  American  Nile  by  a  medium  then  first  projected. 

Who  can  reflect  upon  this  coincidence  without  almost  a  belief  that 
there  was  something  more  in  it  than  mere  accident,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  chance.  Fulton  was  at  that  time  struggling  under  the  disadvan- 
tages of  want  of  means  to  give  effect  to  the  mighty  projects  which  his 
genius  had  conceived,  with  little  prospect  of  overcoming  this  radical  diffi- 
culty, when  meeting  with  his  illustrious  countryman,  of  abundant  fortune 
and   unbounded  liberality,   he  formed  an  intimacy  which  led  to  the 
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accoippiishment  of  one  of  the  most  important  results  in  the  afiairs  of 
commerce  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Surely  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  it  is  difficult  to  repay,  to  the 
memory  of  the  man  who  was  wiUing  to  embark  large  sums  of  money  in 
an  untried  experiment,  of  doubtful  success ;  and  deeply  as  we  should 
feel  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  Fulton,  as  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
&ctor8  of  the  age,  we  should  never  forget  the  similar  obligation  to  his 
high-minded  and  liberal  patron. 

The  exalted  office  of  Minister  to  the  splendid  Court  of  St.  Cloud, 
Chancellor  Livineston  resigned,  as  he  had  done  the  other  dignified  places 
to  which  he  had  been  called  by  the  approving  voice  of  his  country  ;  and 
having  delivered  up  the  station  to  his  successor.  General  Armstrong,  he- 
traveUed  into  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Grermany,  making  profound  observa- 
tions on  the  political,  social,  and  agricultural  situation  of  each ;  some  of 
which  were  destined  to  be  of  great  value  on  his  return  to  his  native  land. 

He  reached  his  seat  called  Clermont,  on  the  Hudson,  in  June,  1805. 
Bat  it  was  not  for  such  a  mind  as  Chancellor  Livingston  possessed,  to 
remain  insensible  to  the  advantages  which  might  result  to  his  country 
from  a  close  observation  of  European  knowledge,  even  while  charged 
with  the  weighty  afiairs  of  her  diplomatic  relations.  Accordingly,  we 
find  him  in  active  correspondence  from  Paris  with  the  late  Benjamin  J)& 
Witt,£8q.,  of  Albany.  It  appears  that  a  society  had  been  incorporated 
there,  under  the  title  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Useful  Arts, 
the  c^ef  aim  of  which  was  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  Of  this, 
society,  Chancellor  Livingston  was  President,  and  B.  De  Witt,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  Secretaries.  As  early  as  November,  1802,  we  find  in  the  peoceed- 
ingg  of  this  society  an  interesting  letter,  dated  from  Paris  ia  that  year, 
from  the  President  to  its  Secretary. 

In  this  letter  he  gives  the  following  unostentatious  accoimt  of  his  arrival 
in  France  I 

^^  I  landed  at  L'Orient  the  I6th  of  November.  This  season  of  the 
year  is  extremely  unpleasant,  and  more  particularly  on  the  eastern  sea 
coasts,  where  it  rains  considerably ;  while  in  the  interior,  though  they 
have  less  rain,  they  are  subject  to  thick  and  heavy  fogs,  during  which,  as- 
&r  as  I  may  judge  fi*om  the  autumns  I  have  seen,  weeks  pass  away  with- 
out a  clear  view  of  the  sun. 

^'  The  extreme  bad  weather  we  had  upon  our  voyage,  and  the  neces- 
nij  of  having  our  baggage  unpacked,  washed,  and  dried,  our  trunks 
having  been  several  times  floated  in  the  cabin,  compelled  us  to  remain 
eight  days  at  L'Orient.  We  did  not  reach  Paris  till  the  %d  of  December. 
I  mention  this  to  show  haw  unfavourable  the  season  was  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  agricultural  knowledge  on  the  journey.. 

^  L'Orient  was  formerly  the  emporium  of  the  East  India  trade,  by 
&voar  of  which  it  flourished.  The  magazines  of  the  Company  were 
spacious,  elegant,  and  well  arranged  ;  but  at  present  they  are  only  melan- 
ciioly  monuments  of  their  former  splendour,  and  contain  nothing  but  a 
few  cargoes  of  American  tobacco.  I  could  not  find  that  there  was  any 
manufacture  introduced  there  to  supply  the  vacuum  made  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  ita  commi^pce,  except  a  small  fabric  of  China,  which  I  visited.  It 
is  made  with  the  same  materials  used  here  (in  Paris)  for  making  the 
Seves.  These  are  taken  fi-om  Paris,  ready  mixed  for  the  manufac;- 
turer,  and,  as  &r  as  I  caa  judg.e,  neither  the  forms  nor  the  quality  were 

VOL.  I. — wo.  3.  3a 
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inferior  to  those  of  *the  Seres,  except  that,  having  no  sale  for  them,  they 
do  not  employ  themselves  in  those  expensive  ornaments  which  occupy 
the  artists  of  Paris ;  to  give  you  some  idea  of  which,  I  will  just  mention 
a  set  of  China  now  here,  and  made  for  Lord  Oxford,  each  plate  of  which 
cost  seventeen  guineas  the  first  hand.  This  fabrick  of  L'Orient  is  worthy 
of  mention,  because,  as  we  indulge  ourselves  in  the  luxury  of  French 
China  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  forms,  we  may  obtain  the  sort  we 
use  from  thence  cheaper,  and  at  much  less  risk  of  breakage,  and  not  in-^* 
ferior  in  quality,  to  that  exported  from  hence.  I  have  sent  to  Dr.  Mitchell 
samples  of  the  earth  made  use  of  in  this  manufacture.  Could  it  be  found 
in  our  State,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  send  you  artists,  who  would 
gladly  go  over  to  work  it." 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  we  have  prescribed  to  ounelves  in  this  brief 
notice  of  our  eminent  fellow-citizen,  to  insert  the  whole  of  this  letter, 
although  it  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  country  through  which  he 
travelled.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  what  he  says, 
in  concluding  it,  upon  the  subject  of  French  sheep : 

^<  The  common  sheep  of  Fnmce,  I  think,  very  much  resemble  the  sheep 
of  New  ]&igland  ;  the  best  are  rather  inferior  to  the  best  in  New  York  ; 
but  more  so  in  their  wool,  than  in  their  carcasses,  which  are  as  large,  if 
not  larger  than  ours  ;  but  the  flesh  of  these  is  much  less  esteemed  than 
that  of  the  small  breed  of  Brittanv,  which  is  extremely  delicate  and 
high  flavoured^  All  the  sheep  of  this  country  are  housed  at  night,  and 
attended  by  a  shepherd  in  the  day,  who  leads  them  over  the  commons 
and  stubble  grounds  ;  and  though  there  are  no  enclosures,  or  anything  to 
separate  them  from  gardens  and  sown  fields,  yet  so  vigilant  are  the  shep- 
herd's dogs,  that  the  sheep  never  trespass,  but  satisfy  themselves  on  the 
coarsest  food  while  dainties  are  in  their  view. 

"  I  should  except  from  these  observations  the  race  of  the  Merinos,  or 
Spanish  sheep,  which  have  been  lately  introduced,  as  they  well  deserve  a 
very  particular  notice,  and  the  rather,  as  I  have  now  some  in  our  own 
State,  and  I  am  told  a  number  have  been  imported  by  Col.  Hiunphreys  ; 
so  that,  with  a  little  attention,  we  may  be  amply  stocked  with  the  only 
species  which  yields  wool  of  sufficient  fineness  to  produce  broad  cloths, 
aiid  which  on  many  other  accounts  should  claim  particular  attention. 
But  as  the  vessel  to  take  this  letter  is  on  the  point  of  sailing,  I  must  defer 
this  and  a  variety  of  other  matters  to  the  next  conveyance." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Merinos  imported  by  him  he  says  :  ^'  In  the  year 
1802,  I  purchased  from  the  national  stock,  at  the  veterinary  school  at 
Chalons,  two  young  rams  and  two  ewes.  They  cost  me,  delivered  at 
Paris,  five  miles  distant,  1,200  francs.  Charges  in  getting  them  to  a  sea 
port,  maintenance  till  the  ship  was  ready,  and  on  board,  though  the 
patriotism  of  the  captain  would  not  permit  him  to  take  any  freight, 
brought  them  to  almost  double  that  price  by  the  time  they  arrived  at  my 
farm.  One  of  the  rams  I  spared  to  my  brother ;  the  other,  with  two 
ewes,  were  treated  exactly  as  my  other  sheep.  They  were  fed  on  hay, 
and  had  no  shelter.  They  brought  me  two  lambs,  and  sheared  3  3-4  lbs. 
each  of  washed  wool. 

^'  The  two  bred  at  Clermont  are,  in  every  respect,  as  fine  sheep  as  the 
imported  rams,  without  the  smallest  difference  between  the  wool  of  one 
or  the  other." 
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The  Chancellor,  as  we  have  noticed  in  our  Historical  Sketoh  of  the 
Woollen  Manufacture,  subsequently  imported  into  this  country  more 
Merino  sheep,  and  thus,  m  conjunction  with  Col.  Humphreys,  laid  the 
foundation  for  an  improvement  in  American  wool,  which  will  be  duly 
appreciated  when  it  is  known,  that  notwithstanding  we  now  manufacture 
fine  cloths  upon  a  laige  scale,  we  imported  in  1844,  but  199,763  lbs.  of 
wool  over  7  cents  per  lb.,  while  we  imported  13,808,645  lbs.,  at  and 
under  that  price. 

We  make  another  extract  from  one  of  the  Chancellor'^s  letters  to  the 
Society  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  which  he  says : 

'^  In  an  excursion  I  lately  made  into  Flanders,  I  observed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  road,  several  large  beds  of  earth,  that  appeared  to  me  to 
emit  smoke  and  flame,  which  two  men  were  tending.  I  stopped  the 
postchaise,  and  went  to  examine  it,  I  found  it  was  pyritesj  sufficiently 
impregnated  with  sulphur  to  burn  when  dry.  This  was  laid  into  beds 
and  ignited.  They  endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  fire  when  the  ashes 
were  red ;  if  it  burnt  longer,  they  became  black,  and  their  quality  was 
not  so  good.  This  earth,  so  burnt,  was  easily  reduced  to  powder  by  a 
wooden  mallet,  and  in  this  state  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  asses  forty 
and  fifty  miles,  as  a  manure,  and  was  used  particularly  for  grass,  at  the 
rate  of  about  six  bushels  the  acre.  The  seed  grain  was  also  covered  with 
it,  as  it  is  with  gypsum  in  our  country.         •         •         •         •         • 

''  From  the  place  where  they  were  burning  the  earth,  I  went  to  the 
ore  bed,  which  I  examined,  and  found  the  earth  very  similar  to  what  I 
have  seen  on  my  own  estate  at  Clermont,  and  which  may  indeed  be  found 
in  many  of  our  black  meadows.  1  send  you  a  sample  of  the  earth,  that 
vou  may  search  for  it  at  home,  and  would  recommend  to  the  Society  to 
have  some  experiments  made  on  this  interesting  subject.'^        *        * 

How  truly  noble  was  it  in  this  distinguished  man  to  have  these  simple, 
bat  important,  views  constantly  before  him.  On  the  subject  of  wool  he 
was  truly  prophetic;  for  in  a  subsequent  letter  he  says,  speaking  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Menno  sheep  into  America :  '^  I  confess  that,  since 
the  introduction  of  Spanish  sheep,  I  have  become  so  sanguine  as  to  look 
forward  to  a  period,  and  that  too  at  no  great  distance,  when  this  and  the 
Eastern  States  will  not  only  manufacture  cloths  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, but  for  that  of  their  neighbours.  It  is  certain  that  no  country  in 
Europe  is  better  calculated  for  fine  woolied  sheep  than  this  and  the  neigh- 
boring States."  This  last-mentioned  letter  was  written  after  his  return 
to  Clermont,  where,  as  before  stated,  he  arrived  in  1805,  rebuilt  a 
venerable  mansion  on  his  ample  paternal  estate,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  useful  life,  devoting  it  to  the  promotion  of  improvements 
in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  until  the  year  1813,  when  he  was  suddenly  re- 
moved ''  to  another  and  a  better  world,"  beloved  and  regretted  by  a  grate- 
ful country.  We  have  been  induced  to  give  this  sfight  biographical 
notice  of  this  distinguished  man  and  estimable  citizen  in  accordance  with 
oar  intention,  expressed  in  our  prospectus,  to  contribute  as  much  as  our 
limited  space  will  permit,  to  keep  alive  a  generous  recollection  of  the 
political  services  and  civic  virtues  of  those  whose  lives  have  shed  a  lustre 
upon  the  annals  of  our  country — regretting  only  that  we  have  it  not  in 
our  power,  in  a  work  such  as  this,  to  do  more  ample  justice  to  merit  such 
as  belonged,  in  an  enlarged  degree,  to  the  great  and  good  man  of  whose 
oseful  lite  we  have  made  this  brief  record. 
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In  calling  the  attention  of  our  Patrons  to  the  following  Circular  of  the 
American  Institute,  announcing  its  eighteenth  annual  iiur,  we  are  well 
assured  they  will  feel,  as  we  do  ourselres,  the  highest  mtification  in 
witnessing  the  patriotic  zeal  with  which  the  members  of  tnis  noble  insti- 
tution continue  their  meritorious  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  domestic 
industry — ^the  real  wealth  of  a  nation. 

In  no  possible  way,  can  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  be  bo  substan- 
tially promoted,  as  by  exhibitions  of  their  splendid  results,  in  the  manner, 
for  so  many  years  past,  practised  by  the  American  Institute ;  nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  of  the  great  use,  and  beneficial  results  of  the  shows 
of  cattle,  horses,  and  other  live  stock,  and  the  ploughing  and  spading 
matches. 

Those  who  can  remember  some  of  the  first  efforts,  and  can  thus  make 
the  comparison  of  what  these  splendid  fairs  now  are,  with  what  they 
were  at  the  commencement,  can  bear  testimony  to  the  mighty  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  American  skill  and  ingenuity.  We^  are  among 
this  number,  and  feel  a  just  pride  in  certifying  to  the  valuable  services 
rendered  to  the  artisan  and  to  the  country,  by  these  exhibitions  to  the 
admiring  gaze  of  the  public,  of  every  article  to  minister  to  domestic  com- 
fort, and  gratify  a  taste  for  the  useful  and  the  ornamental. 

Justly  popular  as  the  American  Institute  has  always  been,  we  have 
ever  felt  that  its  immense  advantages  have  been  more  than  conunensu- 
rate ;  nor  have  the  disinterested  exertions  of  its  worthy  President  and 
Managers  been  less  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration  of  the  American 
people,  for  its  benefits  have  been  truly  national.  In  our  view,  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  disinterested  and  voluntary  contributions 
of  time,  money,  and  talent,  which  have  brought  to  the  perfection  these 
annual  fairs  have  now  reached,  such  a  school  for  the  advancement  of 
American  skill  and  genius.  To  say  nothing  of  the  stimulus  of  the  annual 
premiums  that  are  awarded,  the  competition  for  the  attainment  of  supe- 
riority in  every  mechanical  pursuit,  has  produced  the  most  marked  and 
salutary  effects  upon  those  through  whose  exertions  the  comforts  of  society 
are  so  greatly  promoted. 

We  hope,  therefore,  this  circular  will  claim  the  best  attention  of  the 
public — and  sure  we  are,  that  those  who  are  sustaining  the  truest  mterests 
of  the  country  while  preparing  such  a  delightful  spectacle,  cannot  fail  to 
experience  the  highest  possible  reward,  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
&ithfully  discharged  a  duty  at  once  so  gratifying  to  our  citizens,  so  ere* 
ditable  to  their  exhibitors,  and  so  honorable  to  themselves. 

[CIRCULAR.] 

EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  FAIR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

The  conducting  of  this  anniversary  celebration  of  the  progress  of  a  great  nation  in 
industry  and  the  arts,  has  been  confided  by  the  Institute  to  the  undersigned  managers. 

The  exhibition  will  be  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday,  the  6th  day  of  October, 
1845,  at  12  o'clock,  M.,  at  Niblo's  Garden,  Broadway,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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ContrilratioQs  from  ezbibitore  will  be  received  on  Thursday^  Friday,  and  Saturday  of 
the  previous  week.  To  insure  the  most  favourable  locations,  and  the  advantages  of 
competition,  the  products  of  the  manufacturer,  mechanic,  and  artisan,  mu^t  be  deli- 
vered and  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Fair,  on  one  of  those  days.  The  chance  of  a 
good  location  will  be  in  favour  of  those  who  come  the  first  and  second  day.  Fruits, 
flowers,  &.C.,  form  an  exception.  The  proper  time  for  entering  them  will  be  specified 
in  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  circular,  or  notices  hereafter  to  be  issued. 

Arrangements  are  already  made,  and  in  progress,  for  carrying  out  the  eighteenth 
celebration,  are  on  a  scale  more  extended  and  attractive  than  ever  before ;  and  if  public 
favour  towards  this  Institution  continues  to  extend  and  increase  each  year  as  it  has 
during  the  last  seventeen,  means  will  be  afforded  of  enlarging  the  value  of  the  pre- 
miums, and  thereby  creating  a  more  intense  and  universal  competition.  Several 
opulent  and  munificent  individuals,  desirous  of  making  the  exhibition  worthy  of  our 
great  emporium,  and  giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  improvements  in  our  country,  have 
volunteered  donatinns  for  the  purpose ;  others  have  promised  not  only  to  contribute, 
but  to  use  their  influence  to  cause  their  friends  to  do  the  same.  After  reserving  what 
discretion  demands,  to  cover  the  annual  current  expenses  of  the  Institution,  every 
dollar  will  be  expended  by  the  managers  to  promote  improvements  in  agriculture  and 
the  arts.  It  is  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Institute,  to  appropriate  every  dollar  for  the 
benefit  of  that  public  which  has  been  its  generous,  unfailing  patron. 

There  will  be  an  opening  address,  followed  by  novel  and  interesting  displays  of  th« 
Pyrotechnic  art. 

On  Thursday,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  a  national  convention  of  farmers  and  m- 
deners,  and  silk  culturists  will  be  held.  Circular?,  with  questions  prepared,  will  be 
issued.  Washington's  Home  Department  of  Agriculture,  recommended  by  the  Insti- 
tute, and  unanimously  approved  by  a  national  convention  held  last  year,  will  again  be 
ureed.  These  precious  interests  demand  extensive  concert,  unanimity,  and  profound 
deliberation  ;  and  the  time,  during  the  great  Fair — and  the  place,  the  emporium  of 
the  western  world,  were  by  the  Convention  of  last  year,  decidedly  resolved  to  be  the 
best  suited  to  accomplish  the  objects  sought. 

For  the  second  week,  has  been  assigned  the  show  of  cattle,  horses,  and  other  lite 
stock,  and  the  ploughing  and  spading  matches.  Fine  horses,  combining,  size,  strength, 
and  fleetness,  for  wagon  and  carriage — healthy  fat  cattle  and  sheep,  suitable  for  mar- 
ket— well  trained,  well  matched,  and  powerful  working  cattle,  and  the  best  milch 
C0W9,  will  each  and  all  command  high  premiums.  To  accommodate  those  interested 
in  the  cattle  show,  a  beautiful  plot  of  ground  has  been  secured  between  Twenty-third 
and  Twenty-fourth  streets,  near  the  intersection  of  Broadway  and  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
with  commodious  rooms  on  the  premises  for  accommodating  the  committees.  The 
ploughing  and  spading  matches  will  be  held  in  New  York,  or  its  vicinity.  For  par- 
ticulars, see  agricultural  circular. 

The  anniversary  and  other  addresses  will  also  be  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  se- 
cond week.  The  horticultural  exhibitirn  of  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  &c  ,  will  be 
in  Niblo's  long  promenade,  and  superintended  by  eminent  horticulturists.  Great  va- 
rieties of  rare  seeds  have  been,  the  last  year,  scattered  by  the  Institute  over  our 
country,  with  the  express  understanding,  that  a  portion  of  their  products  be  brought 
to  the  Fair,  to  swell  the  beauties  of  the  display.  The  great  saloon,  and  the  second 
story  of  the  north  wing,  will,  as  usual,  be  reserved  for  the  fabrics  of  the  factory  and 
workshop;  made  of  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  all  the  varieties  of  metals  and  other 
fubstances,  the  fruits  of  that  genius  and  invention,  which  have  commanded  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  The  first  floor  of  the  north  wing  of  the  soloon  will  be  ani- 
mated by  moving  machinery,  propelled  by  our  best  model  steam  engines,  to  afford 
visible,  practical  evidence  to  all  of^  their  merits  and  value. 

The  best  new  and  useful  inventions  will  be  objects  of  the  highest  honours.  Also, 
establishments  affording  large  varieties  of  specimens  of  well  constructed  agricultural 
and  horticultural  machines  and  implements  ;  but  in  no  case,  for  want  of  competition, 
or  other  cause,  will  any  article  be  entitled  to  premium,  if  adjudged  intrinsically  not 
deserving  particular  commendation. 

This  first  general  appeal  is  made  to  our  countrymen  as  a  notice  for  preparation. 
Others  more  in  detail  will  follow.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  ingenious  and 
patriotic  friends,  we  know,  stand  ready  to  contribute  their  utmost  efforts  to  perfect 
and  embellish  every  art,  agreeable  and  useful  to  our  Republic.  Past  experience  con- 
vinces us,  that  on  the  coming  occasion,  American  genius  and  industry,  in  all  their 
numberless  products,  will  show  forth  more  conspicuously  than  ever.  All  classes  ef  this 
great  people  are  invited  to  think  of  our  objects,  and  the  effect  of  the  countless  speci- 
mens of  new  inventions  and  old  ones  improved— of  improved  fabrics  of  finer  finish 
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and  lower  prices,  by  processes  xinheard  of  before — all  sobmitted  to  tbe  exsninttioii, 
scnittny,  reflection,  and  discussion  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inquiring  and  enter- 
prising freemen,  for  weeks,  at  seventeen  succe^sive  anniversiries.  By  such  means 
improvements  roust  receive  acceleration  and  the  comforts  cf  life  for  the  millions  mul- 
tiplied, improved  and  brought  nearer  tbe  reach  of  all. 

The  managers  will  do  all  that  unbought  zeal  can  do,  to  make  this  Eighteenth  Cele- 
bration of  American  Industry  and  the  Arts  worthy  of  our  ^reat  city,  and  honourable  to 
the  nation.  Our  most  able  and  distinguished  citizens  will  be  invited  to  address  the 
visiters  on  subjects  embracing  the  solid  welfare  of  the  whole  Union.  To  sustain  our 
best  public  institutions,  we  have  a  willing  population,  that  possess  more  oriffinal  na- 
tive capabilities  for  producing  great  results  tnan  has  ever  before  been  found  on  the 
fflobe;  enjoying  full  liberty  fur  the  exertion  of  all  their  powers,  both  of  body  and 
intellect.  By  the  cultivation  of  only  one  American  staple,  Christendom  is  supplied 
with  a  larjee  proportion  of  her  clothing.  And  our  silk  culture,  if  pursued  with  skill 
and  confidence,  may  soon  afford  silk  for  many  more. 

The  steamboat,'which  is  rapidly  conveying  knowledge,  civilization,  and  the  arts  into 
the  remotest  western  prairies,  and  the  most  sterile  African  deserts,  is  eiiiphatically  a 
product  of  American  genius  and  skill. 

Let  our  whole  people,  with  united  zeal,  energy,  and  power,  uphold  and  sustain  all 
well  devised  means  for  advancing,  perfecting,  and  perpetuating  our  industry,  wealth, 
liberty,  and  glory. 

ADONIRAM  CHANDLER,  EDWARD  CLARK, 

EDWD.  T.  BACKHOUSE,  ROBERT  LOVETT, 

JOHN  CAMPBELL.  GURDON  J.  LEEPS, 

JAS.  VAN  NORDEN,  A.  D.  FRYE, 

H.  W    CHILDS,  T.  B.  STILLMAN, 

JOSEPH  CURTIS.  JOSEPH  COWUIN, 

GEO.  ENDICOTT,  JAS.  J.  MAPES, 

WM.  HALL,  GEO.  F.  BARNARD, 

JOSEPH  TORREY,  C.  C.  HAVEN, 

JAS.  R.  SMITH,  CHAS.  MAPES, 

MARTIN  E.  THOMPSON,  JONATHAN  DODGE, 

ISAAC  FRYER.  T.  W.  HARVEY, 

JOHN  D.  WARD,  T.  B.  WAKEMAN, 
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AMERICAN    FACTORIES. 

In  our  last  number  we  quoted  somewhat  largely  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Scoresby ;  and  we  hold  him  in  reserve  for  some  future  number,  not 
having  extracted  from  his  excellent  little  book,  by  any  means,  all  we  in- 
tend givine  to  our  readers.  But  we  have  two  new  witnesses  to  ofier  in 
proof  of  the  justness  of  Mr.  Scoresby's  views,  and  we  prefer  giving  their 
testimony  at  this  time. 

The  first,  is  Mr.  Knight,  the  English  editor  of  a  work  called  ^^  Mind 
among  the  Spindles,"  published  in  London,  and  reprinted  in  Boston,  in 
1845.  In  his  introduction  he  thus  remarks,  and  reviews  the  several  ar- 
ticles he  publishes,  all  of  which  are  bona  fide  the  production  of  the 
young  women  of  Lowell,  who  work  in  the  factories,  and  who  edit  and 
write  for  a  monthly  periodical  published  there,  called  the  "  Lowell  Of- 
fering," from  many  numbers  of  which  Mr.  Knight  takes  his  extracts,  and 
makes  up  his  book.     But  he  shall  speak  for  himself. 
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'^  The  qoalities  which  most  struck  us  in  these  volumes  were  chiefly 
these :  First — there  is  an  entire  absence  of  all  pretension  in  the  writers 
to  be  what  they  are  not.     They  are  factory  girls.     They  always  call 
themselves  *•  girls.'     They  have  no  desire  to  be  fine  ladies,  nor  do  they 
call  themselves  '  ladies,'  as  the  common  fashion  is  of  most  American 
females.     They  have  no  affectations  of  gentility ;  and  by  a  natural  conse- 
quence they  are  essentially  free  from  all  vulgarity.     They  describe  the 
scenes  amongst  which  they  live,  their  labours  and  their  pleasure,  the  lit- 
tle follies  of  some  of  their  number,  the  pure  tastes  and  unexpensive  en- 
joyments of  others.     They  feel,  and  constantly  proclaim  without  any 
effort,  that  they  think  it  an  honour  to  labour  with  their  hands.     They 
recognize  the  real  dignity  of  all  useful  employments.     They  know  that 
there  is  no  occupation  really  unworthy  of  men  or  women,  but  the  selfish 
pursuit  of  what  is  called  pleasure,  without  the  desire  to  promote  the 
good  of  others  by  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  exertions.     Secondly — 
many  of  these  papers  clearly  show  under  what  influences  these  young 
women  have  been  brought  up.     An  earnest  feeling  of  piety  pervades  their 
recollections  of  the  past,  and  their  hopes  for  the  future.     The  thoughts 
of  home,  too,  lie  deep  in  their  hearts.     They  are  constantly  describing 
the  secluded  farm-house  where  they  were  reared,  the  mother's  love,  the 
Other's  labours.     Sometimes  a  reverse  of  fortune  falling  upon  a  family 
has  dispersed  its  once  happy  members.     Sometimes  we  see  visions  of 
past  household  joy  through  the  orphan's  tears.     Not  unfrequently  the 
ardent  girl,  happy  in  the  confirmed  aflfectioA  of  some  equal  in  rank,  looks 
exultingly  towards  the  day  when  she  may  carry  back  from  the  savings' 
bank  at  Lowell,  a  small.dower  to  furnish  out  their  little  farm  on  the  mil 
side,  where  the  barberries  grew,  so  deliciotisly  red  and  sour,  in  her  re- 
membrance of  childhood.     Thirdly — there  is  a  genuine  patriotism  in  the 
tone  of  many  of  these  productions,  which  is  worthy  the  descendants  of 
the  stern  freemen  who,  in  the  New  England  solitudes,  looked  tearfully 
back  upon  their- fatherland.     The  institutions  under  which  these  young 
women  live,  are  different  from  our  own ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  particle 
of  what  we  have  been  too  apt  to  call  republican  arrogance.     The  War  of 
Independence  is  spoken  of  as  it  ought  to  be  by  every  American,  with 
feelings  of  honest  exultation.     But  that  hieher  sentiments  than  those  of 
military  triumph  mingle  with  the  memory  of  that  war,  and  render  patriot^ 
ism  something  far  nobler  than  mere  national  pride,  may  be  seen  in  the 
little  poem  which  we  gladly  reprint,  ^  The  Tomb  of  Washington.'    The 
paper  called  '  The  Lock  of  Gray  Hair,'  is  marked  by  an  honest  nationality, 
which  we  would  be  ashamed  not  to  reverence.     Fourthly — ^like  all  wri- 
ters of  good  natural  taste,  who  have  not  been  perverted  into  mere  imita- 
tors of  other  writers,  they  perceive  that  there  is  a  great  source  of  interest 
in  describing,  simply  and  correctly,  what  they  have  witnessed  with  their 
own  eyes.     Thus,  some  of  the  home  pictures  of  these  volumes  are  ex- 
ceedingly agreeable,  presenting  to  us  manners  and  habits  wholly  different 
from  our  own,  and  scenes  which  have  all  the  freshness  of  truth  in  their 
delineations.     The  old  stories,  too,  which  they  sometimes  tell  of  past  life 
in  America,  are  equally  interesting ;  and  they  show  us  how  deeply  in  all 
minds  b  implanted  the  love  of  old  things,  which  are  tenderly  looked  back 
upon,  even  though  they  may  have  been  swept  away  by  what  is  real  im- 
provement.    Lastly — ^although  there  are  necessarily  in  these  volumes,  as 
in  eveiy  miscellany,  some  things  which  are  tedious,  and  some  puenle, 
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mock  sentimentalitieB,  and  laboured  effi>rts  at  fine  i^ritinff,  we  tliiak  H 
would  be  difficult  upon  the  whole  for  a  large  body  of  contnbutors,  writinr 
under  great  indulgence,  to  produce  se  much  matter  with  so  little  bad 
taste. .  Of  pedantry  there  is  literally  none.  The  writers  are  familiar  with 
good  models  of  composition ;  they  know  something  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem history ;  the  literature  of  England  hat*  reached  them,  aad  given  a 
character  and  direction  to  their  thoughts.  But  there  is  never  any  attempt 
to  parade  what  they  know  ;  and  we  see  they  have  been  readers,  only  as 
we  discover  the  same  thing  in  the  best  educated  persons ;  not  in  a  display 
of  their  reading,  but  in  a  general  tone  which  shows  that  cultivation  has 
made  them  wiser  and  better. 

"  Such  were  the  opinions  we  had  formed  of  *  TJie  Lowell  Oflerine,' 
before  we  were  acquainted  with  the  judgement  pronounced  upon  the 
same  book  by  a  writer  whose  original  and  brilliant  genius  is  always. under 
the  direction  of  kindly  feelings  towards  his  fellow-creatures,  and  espe- 
cially towards  the  poor  and  lowly  of  his  human  brethren.  Mr.  Dickens, 
in  his  '  American  Notes,'  thus  mentions  '  The  Lowell  Offering,'  of  which 
he  says, '  I  brought  away  from  Lowell  four  hundred  good  solid  pc^gj^y 
which  I  have  read  from  beginning  to  end  ;^ — ^  Of  the  merits  of  *  The 
Lowell  Offering,'  as  a  literary  production,,  i  will  only  observe,  putting 
entirely  out  of  sight  the  fact  of  the  articles  having  been  written  by  these 
girls  after  the  arduous  labours  of  the  day,  tl^t  it  will  compare  advan- 
tageously with  a  great  many  English  annuab.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
many  of  its  tales  are  of  the  lAills,  and  of  those  who  work  in  them ;  that 
they  inculcate  habits  of  self-denial  and  contentment,  and  teach  good  doc- 
trines of  enlarged  benevolence.  ^A  strong  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, as  displayed  in  the  solitudes  the  writers  have  left  at  home,  breathes 
through  its  pages  like  wholesome  village  air ;  and  Ihough  a  circulating 
library  is  a  favourable  school  for  the  study  of  such  topics,  it  has  very 
scant  allusion  to  fine  clothes,  fine  marriages,  fine  houses,  or  fine  life. 
Some  persons  might  object  to  the  papers  bein?  signed  <AM»sionally  with 
rather  fine  names,  but  this  is  an  American  fashion.  One  of  the  provinces 
of  the  State  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  is  to  alter  ugly  names  into 
pretty  ones,  as  the  children  improve  upon  the  tastes  of  their  pareats." 

"  if  the  separate  articles  in  '  The  Lowell  Offering'  bear  signatures 
which  represent  distinct  writers,  we  have,  in  our  selection  of  thirty-seven 
articles,  given  the  productions  of  twenty-nine  individual  contributors.  It 
is  this  circumstance  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  many  of  the  papers 
are  faithful  representations  of  individual  feelings.  Tabitha,  from  whose 
pen  we  have  given  four  papers,  is  a  simple,  unpretending  narrator  of  old 
American  scenes  and  customs.  Ella,  from  whom  we  select  three  papers, 
is  one  of  the  imaginative  spirits  who  dwell  on  high  thoughts  of  the  past, 
and  rereries  of  the  future — one  who  has  been  an  earnest  thinker  as  well 
us  a  reader.  Jemima  prettily  describes  two  little  home-scenes.  Susanna, 
who  to  our  mind  exhibits  natural  powers  and  feelings,  that  by  cultivation 
might  enable  her  to  become  as  interesting  an  historian  of  the  old  times 
of  America  in  the  days  before  the  Revolution,  as  an  Irving  or  a  Cooper, 
furnishes  us  with  two  papers.  The  rest  are  Lisettas,  and  Almiras,  and 
Ethelindas,  and  Annettes,  and  Theresas ;  with  others  who  are  contented 
with  simple  initials.  They  have  all  afforded  us  much  pleasure.  We 
have  read  what  they  have  written  with  a  deep  interest.  May  the  love  of 
letters  which  they  enjoy,  and  the  power  of  composition  which  they  hare 
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MmOfiij  tik^  their  cfaarm«  over  their  domestic  life,  when  their  days  of 
mill  service  are  endedt     May*  their  epistles  to  their  friends  be  as  fall  of 
tmthfatoess  and  good  feeling  as  t}ieir  contributions  to  '  The  Lowell  Of- 
fering.'    May  the  success  of  this,  their  remarkable  attempt  at  literary 
coaipositioi|,^not  lead  them  to  dream  too  much  of  the  proud  distinctions 
of  authorship^uncertain  prizes,  won,  if  won  at  all,  by  many  a  weary 
strugglo  and  many  a  Ijitter  disappointment.     The  efibrts  which  they  have 
made,  to  acquire  the  practice  of  writing,  have  had  their  own  rewards 
They  have  united  theoiselves  as  familiar  friends,  with  high  and  gentle 
minds,  who  have  spoken  id  them  in  books  with  love  and  encouragements 
In  dwelling  upon  the  thoughts  of  others,  in  fixing  their  own  thoughts 
upon  soo^e  definite  object)  they  have  lifted  themselves  up  into  &  higher 
region  than  is  attained  by  those,  whatever  be  their  rank,  whose  minds  are 
not  fillad  with  Images  of  what  is  natural  and  beautiful  and  true.     They 
have  raised  themselves  out' of  the  sphere  of  the  partial  and  the  temporary, 
into  the  broad  expanse  g{  iAae  universal  and  the  eternal.     During  their 
twelve  hours  of  daily  la]K)uf ,  when  there  were  easy  but  automatic  ser-^ 
vices  to  perform,  waiting  upon  a  machine — ^with  that  slight  degree  of  skill 
which  no  machine  can  evef  attain — for  the  repair  of  the  accidents  of  its 
uitfrarying  progress,  they  may,  without  a  neglect  of  their  duty,  have  been 
elevating  their  minds  in  the^  scale  of  being  by  cheerful  lookings-out  upon 
nature,  by  pleasant  recollections  of  books,  by  imaginary  converse  with 
the  just  and  wise,  who  have  lived  before  them,  by  consoling  reflections 
upon  the  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom  which  regulates  this  world,  so 
uointellieible  without  such  a  dependence.    These  habits  have  given  them 
cheerfulness  and  fireedqm.  amidst  their  uninterrupted  toils.     We  see  no 
repinings  against  their  twelve  hours'  labour,  for  it  has  had  its  solace. 
Even  durii^  the  la(w  wages  of  1842,  which  they  mention  with  sorrow, 
but  without  con^pkunt,  the  same  cultivation  goes  on ;  ^  The  Lowell  Of- 
fering' is  still  produced.     To  us  of  England  these  things  ought  to  be  en^ 
couvaging.     Tet  the  immense  body  of  our  factory  operatives  the  example 
of  w£tt  the  girls  of  Lowell  have  done  should  be  especially  valuable.     It 
should  teacSi  them  that  their  strength,  as  well  as  their  happiness,  lies  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds.     To  the  employers  of  operatives,  and  to- 
all  of  wealth  and  influence  amongst  us,  this  example  o^ight  to  manifest 
that  a  strict  and  diligent  performance  of  daily  duties,  in  work  prolonged 
as  much  as  in  our  own  factories,  is  no  impediment  to  the  exercise  of  those 
faculties,  and  tlie  gratification  of  those  tastes,  which,  whatever  the  world 
may  have  thought,  can  no  longer  be  beki  to  be  litnited  by  station.  There 
is  a  contest  going  on  amongst  us,  as  it  is  going  on  all  over  the  world,  be- 
tween the  hard  imperious  laws,  which  regulate  the  production  of  wealth 
and  the  aspirations  of  beneicolence  for  the  increase  of  human  happiness. 
We  do  not  deplore  the  contest ;  for  out  of  it  must  come  a  gradual  subjec- 
tion of  the  iron  necessity  to  the  holy  influences  of  \o^e  and  charity. 
Such  a  period  cannot,  indeed,  be  rashly  anticipated  by  legislation  against 
principles  which  are  secondary  laws  c^  nature ;  but  one  thing,  neverthe- 
less, is  certain — that  such  an  improvement  of  the  operative  classes,  as  all 
good  men — and  we  sincerely  believe  amongst  them  the  great  body  of 
manufacturing  capitalists — ardently  pray  for,  and  desire  to  labour  in  dieir 
several  spheres  to  attain,  will  be  brought  about  in  a  parallel  progression 
with  the  elevation  of  the  operatives  themselves  in  mental  cultivation,  and 
consequently  in  mocal  «i:ceilence^    We  believe  that  this  great  good  may 
VOL.  I. — NO.  8  34 
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be  somewhat  advanced  by  a  knowledge  difiused  in  every  bnilding  throagh- 
out  the  land  where  there  is  a  mule  or  a  loom,  of  what  the  factory  girls  of 
Lowell  have  done  to  exhibit  the  cheering  influences  of  ^  Mind  amongst 
THE  Spindles.'" 

The  second  witness  we  now  bring  forward,  is  the  celebrated  Miss 
Harriet  Martineau,  whose  letter  to  Mr.  Knight,  the  Editor,  from  whose  in? 
troduction  we  have  just  been  quoting,  we  shall  presently  give,  stopping  for 
a  moment  only  to  notice  that  her  testimony  is  rendered  the  more  import- 
ant, because  she  does  not  confine  her  remarks  to  Lowell,  but  speaks  also 
in  the  same  terms  of  Waltham ;  thereby  showing  that  our  Factory  life  is 
an  entirely  different  thing  from  what  the  same  kind  of  life  is  in  England. 
But  she  too  will  best  speak  for  herself.     Here  is  her  letter : 

<'  Tynemouthj  May  20, 1844. 
^^  Mt  Dear  Friend  : 

^'  Your  interest  in  this  Lowell  Book  (the  Lowell  Ofiering)  can 
scarcely  equal  mine  ;  for  I  have  seen  the  factory  girls  in  their  Lyceum, 
and  have  gone  over  the  cotton  mills  at  Waltham,  and  made  myself  &mi- 
liar  on  the  spot  with  factory  life  in  New  England  ;  so  that  on  reading  the 
^  Offering,'  I  saw  again  in  my  memory  the  streets  of  houses  built  by 
the  earnings  of  the  girls,  the  church  which  is  their  property,  and  the 

S'  rb  themselves  trooping  to  the  mill,  with  their  healthy  countenances  and 
eir  neat  dress  and  quiet  manners,  resembling  those  of  the  tradesmen 
class  on  our  country. 

^^  My  visit  to  Lowell  was  merely  for  one  day,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Emerson's  party,  he  (the  pride  and  boast  of  New  England  as  an  author 
and  philosopher)  being  engaged  by  the  Lowell  factory  people  to  lecture 
to  them,  in  a  winter  course  of  historical  biography.  Of  course  the  lec- 
tures were  delivered  in  the  evening,  after  the  mills  were  closed.  The 
g'rls  were  then  working  seventy  hours  a  week,  yet,  as  I  looked  at  the 
rge  audience,  and  I  attended  more  to  them  than  to  the  lecture,  I  saw  no 
sign  of  weariness  among  any  of  them.  There  they  sat,  row  behind  row, 
in  their  own  Lyceum,  wainscoated  with  mahogany,  the  platform  car- 
peted, and  well  lighted,  provided  with  a  handsome  table,  desk,  and  seat, 
and  adorned  with  portraits  of  a  few  worthies  ;  and  as  they  thus  sat  listen- 
ing to  their  lecturer,  all  wakeful  and  interested,  all  well  dressed  and 
lady-like,  I  could  not  but  feel  my  heart  swell  at  the  thought  of  what  such 
a  sight  would  be  with  us. 

^'  The  difierence  is  not  in  rank,  for  these  young  people  were  all  daughters 
of  those  who  earn  their  bread  with  their  own  hands.  It  is  not  in  the  amount 
of  wages,  however  usual  that  supposition  is,  for  they  were  then  earning 
from  one  to  three  dollars  a  week  besides  their  food ;  the  children  one  doUar 
(4s.  3d.),  the  second-rate  workers  two  dollars,  and  the  best  three;  the 
cost  of  their  dress  and  necessary  comforts  being  much  above  what  the 
same  class  expend  in  this  country  (England).  It  is  not  in  the  amount  of 
toil,  for,  as  I  have  said,  they  work  seventy  clear  hours  per  week.  The 
difference  was  in  their  superior  culture.  Their  minds  are  kept  fresh  and 
strong,  and  free  by  knowledge  and  power  of  thought ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  they  are  not  worn  and  depressed  under  their  labours. 

^^  They  begin  with  a  poorer  chance  for  health  than  our  people  ;  for  the 
health  of  the  New  England  women  generally  is  not  good,  owing  to  cir* 
cumstances  of  climate  and  other  influences ;  but  among  the  3,800  girls  in 
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the  Lowell  Mills  when  I  was  there,  the  average  of  health  was  not  lower 
than  elsewhere,  and  the  disease  which  was  most  mischievous  was  the 
same  that  proves  most  fatal  over  the  whole  country — consumption — 
while  there  were  no  complaints  peculiar  to  mill  life. 

"  At  Waltham,  where  I  saw  the  mills  and  conversed  with  the  people,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  invigorating  effects  of  mine?  in  a  life  of  labor. 
Twice  the  wages,  and  half  the  toil,  would  not  have  made  the  girls  I  saw 
happy  and  healthy,  without  that  cultivation  of  mind  which  afforded  them 
perpetual  support,  entertainment,  and  motive  for  activity.  They  were  not 
highly  educated,  but  they  had  pleasure  in  books  and  lectures,  in  corre- 
spondence with  home,  and  had  their  minds  so  open  to  fresh  ideas  as  to  be 
drawn  off  from  thoughts  of  themselves  and  their  own  concerns.  When  at 
work,  they  were  amused  in  thinking  over  the  last  book  they  had  read,  or 
in  plainning  the  account  they  should  write  home  of  the  last  Sunday's  ser- 
mon, or  with  singing  over  to  themselves  the  song  they  meant  to  practise 
in  the  evening  ;  and  when  the  evening  came,  nothing  was  heard  of  tired 
limbs  and  eagerness  for  bed,  but,  if  it  were  summer,  they  sallied  out  the 
moment  tea  was  over,  for  a  walk,  and  if  it  were  winter,  to  the  lecture- 
room,  or  to  the  ball-room  for  a  dance,  or  they  got  an  hour's  practice  at 
the  piano,  or  wrote  home,  or  shut  themselves  up  with  a  book.  It  was 
during  the  hours  of  work  in  the  mill  that  the  papers  in  the  'Offering ' 
were  meditated,  and  it  was  after  work  in  the  evening  that  they  were 
penned. 

"  There  is,  however,  in  the  case  of  these  girls  a  stronger  support,  a 
more  elastic  spring  of  vigour  and  cheerfulness,  than  even  an  active  and 
cultivated  understanding.  The  institution  of  factory  labour  has  brought 
ease  of  heart  to  many,  and,  to  many,  occasion  for  noble  and  generous 
deeds. 

'^  The  ease  of  heart  is  given  to  those  who  were  before  suffering  in  silent 
poverty,  from  the  deficiency  of  profitable  employment  for  women,  which 
is  even  greater  in  America  than  with  us.  It  used  to  be  understood  there 
that  all  women  were  maintained  by  the  men  of  their  family ;  but  the 
young  men  of  New  England  are  apt  to  troop  off  into  the  west,  to  settle 
on  new  lands,  leaving  sisters  at  home. 

*'  As  for  the  noble  deeds ^  it  makes  one's  heart  glow  to  stand  in  these 
mills  and  hear  of  the  domestic  history  of  some  who  are  working  before 
one's  eyesj  unconscious  of  being  observed,  or  of  being  the  object  of  any 
admiration.  If  one  of  the  sons  of  a  New  England  farmer  shows  a  love 
for  books  and  thought,  the  ambition  of  an  affectionate  sister  is  roused, 
and  she  thinks  of  the  glorv  and  honour  to  the  whole  family,  and  of  the 
blessing  to  him,  if  he  could  have  a  college  education.  She  ponders  this,  till 
she  tells  her  parents,  some  day,  of  her  wish  to  go  to  Lowell,  and  earn  the 
means  of  sending  her  brother  to  college.  The  desire  is  yet  more  urgent, 
if  the  brother  has  a  pious  mind,  and  a  wish  to  enter  the  ministry.  Many 
a  clergyman  in  America  has  been  prepared  for  his  function  by  the  devoted 
industry  of  sisters  ;  and  many  a  scholar  and  professional  man  dates  his 
elevation  in  social  rank  and  usefulness  from  his  sister's,  or  even  some 
affectionate  aunt's  entrance  into  mill  life  for  his  sake.  Many  girls, 
perceiving  anxiety  in  their  fathers'  faces,  on  account  of  the  farm  being 
encumbered,  and  age  coming  on  without  release  from  the  debt,  have 
gone  to  Lowell  and  worked  till  the  mor%age  was  paid  tf,  and  the  little 
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family  property  free.    Such  motives  many  well  lighten  and  sweet^i  la- 
bour, and  to  such  girls  labour  is  light  and  sweet. 

''  Some,  who  have  no  such  calls,  unite  the  surplus  of  their  earnings  to 
build  dwellings  for  their  own  residence  ;  six,  eight,  or  twelve  living  to- 

f  ether,  with  the  widowed  mother  or  elderly  aunt  of  one  of  them,  to  keep 
ouse  for,  and  give  countenance  to  the  party.  I  saw  a  whole  street  of 
houses  so  built,  and  owned,  at  Waltham  ;  pretty  frame  houses,  with  the 
broad  piazza  and  the  green  Venetian  blinds,  that  give  such  an  air  of  cool- 
ness and  pleasantness  to  American  village  abodes.  There  is  the  large, 
airy  eating  room,  with  a  few  prints  hung  up,  the  piano  at  one  end,  and 
the  unitea  libraries  of  the  girls,  forming  a  good-looking  array  of  books, 
the  rocking-chairs,  (universal  in  America,)  the  stove,  adorned  in  summer 
with  flowers,  and  the  long  dining-table  in  the  middle.  The  chambers  do 
not  answer  to  our  English  ideas  of  comfort.  There  is  a  strange  absence 
of  the  wish  for  privacy,  and  nfiore  girls  are  accommodated  in  one  room 
than  we  should  see  any  reason  for  in  such  comfortable  and  pretty  houses. 

^^  In  the  mills  the  girls  have  quite  the  appearance  of  ladies.  They 
sally  forth  in  the  morning  with  their  umbrellas,  in  threatening  weather, 
their  calashes  to  keep  their  hair  neat,  gowns  of  print  or  gingham,  with  a 
perfect  fit,  worked  collars,  or  pellerines,  and  waistbands  of  ribbon. 

'^  For  Sundays  and  social  evenings  they  have  their  silk  gowns  and 
neat  gloves  and  shoes.  Yet  through  proper  economy — the  economy  of 
educated  and  thoughtful  people — they  are  able  to  lay  by  money  for  such 
purposes  as  I  mentioned  above.  The  deposits  in  the  Lowell  Savings  Bank 
were,  in  1834,  upwards  of  114,000  dollars,  the  number  of  operatives 
being  5,000,  of  wnom  3,800  were  women  and  girls. 

"  1  thank  you  for  calling  my  attention  back  to  this  subject.  It  is  one 
I  have  pleasure  in  recurring  to.  There  is  nothing  in  America  which 
necessitates  the  prosperity  of  manufactures  as  of  agriculture,  and  there 
is  nothing  of  good  in  their  factorv  system,  that  may  not  be  emulated  else- 
where— equalled  elsewhere,  when  the  people  employed  are  so  educated 
as  to  have  the  command  of  themselves  and  of  their  lot  in  life,  which  is 
always  and  everywhere  controlled  by  mind  far  more  than  by  outward  cir- 
cumstances. 

^<  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

**  H.  Martineau." 

Who  can  now  say  that  factoiy  life  in  our  country  has  an  immoral  ten- 
dency? Here  are  two  disinterested  witnesses,  the  one  speaking  from 
Krsonal  inspection,  the  other  from  the  literary  productions  of  the  girls  at 
)well,  as  published  in  the  "  Lowell  Offering."  We,  too,  have  read  this 
monthly  periodical,  and  are  abundantly  impatient  to  give  specimens  of  it 
to  our  readers ;  but  our  space  is  limited,  and  we  have  thought  it  best, 
before  doing  so,  to  introduce  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scoresby  in 
our  last  number,  and  Mr.  Knight's  and  Miss  Martineau's  now,  that  our 
readers  may  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  '^  factory  girls,"  and  the 
impression  they  made  upon  our  transatlantic  visiters,  before  publishing 
the  literary  productions  of  factory  life. 

Fully  confiding  m  the  effect  upon  the  public  mind  which  the  testimony 
we  have  offered  will  produce,  it  is  our  intention  in  our  next  number  to  let 
the  young  wom^  of  Lowell  speak  for  themselves ;  and  then  we  shall  not 
be  at  all  fearful  to  challenge  Agriculture  or  Ck>nmierce  to  show  us  as 
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much  mind,  as  much  taste,  or  as  much  fiemcy,  from  any  of  their  employeeej 
as  we  shall  show  them  from  among  the  Spindles. 

But  the  pride  we  feel  in  all  this  is  by  no  means  the  predominating  sen- 
timent. There  is  another  and  far  higher  gratification  in  the  belief  that  the 
example  of  Lowell  may  produce  an  effect  in  Europe,  and  cause  many 
now  oppressed  hearts,  to  rejoice  in  a  new  and  improved  state  of  ex- 
istence. 

If  this  shall  prove  no  unfounded  hope,  then  indeed  will  the  '^  Lowell 
Offering  "  have  been  not  only  a  source  of  happiness  to  those  who  have 
contributed  to  its  columns,  but  an  exceeding  great  reward  to  those  whose 
wisdom  and  kindness  have  cared  for  the  interesting  flock  they  have  called 
together. 
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Our  foreign  magazines  and  files,  received  by  the  last  steamers,  enable 
us  to  give  our  monthly  resutne  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
as  they  have  advanced  during  the  month  succeeding  that  reviewed  in  our 
last  number. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

We  find,  m  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  of  July,  an  article  by 
the  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals,  Dr.  Davy,  being  an  account  of  some 
valuable  and  entertaining  experiments  performed  at  Ambleside,  West- 
moreland, of  a  meteorological  character.  The  effects  of  radiation,  the 
formation  of  ground  ice,  a  phenomenon  which  every  American  miller  has 
had  occasion  to  notice  at  some  time  or  other,  the  existence  of  glaciers  in 
England  at  some  remote  period,  the  subjects  of  dew,  hoarfrost,  fog,  &c., 
are  treated  with  ability.  Meteorology  is  attracting  great  and  deserved 
attention  abroad.  We  find,  in  the  same  number,  a  treatise  on  the  unity 
of  the  human  species,  by  M.  De  Serres,  in  which  some  ingenious  argu- 
ments are  used  in  &vour  of  the  idea,  much  stress  being  laid  on  the  analogy 
prevailing  in  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  skin  of  the  various  races  of 
men,  and  of  the  pigmental  membrane,  lying  between  the  second  epider- 
mis and  the  true  skin.  This  paper  is  put  forth  in  support  of  the  Bible 
account  of  the  origin  of  man,  and  is  one  of  a  series  of  a  similar  character, 
most  ably  written,  and  by  the  same  author. 

An  article  on  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Dr.  Forry,  of  this  city,  is  contained  in  this  number,  and  is  one  of  great 
value. 

Phosphorescent  rain  has  been  observed  in  France  by  Dr.  DeviUe,  and 
his  observations  have  been  conmiunicated  to  the  French  Academy. 

Professor  Ehrenberg,  of  Germany,  has  found  infusoria  in  volcanic 
rocks; — a  discovery  of  some  interest  to  geologists.  He  has  laid 
down  the  following  propositions  as  the  result  of  his  long  and  laborious 
researches : — 

1.  That  microscopic  life,  in  the  forms  constituting  earth  and  rock, 
appears  to  exist  in  the  same  manner  over  the  whole  earth. 
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2.  That  everywherej  in  all  climatesy  zonegy  eleyaticNifly  depths,  and  in 
the  smallest  particles  of  htunusy  microscopic  life  not  only  exists  but 
abounds. 

3.  That  there  is  such  a  relation  between  European  microscopic  organ- 
isms, and  those  of  other  parts  of  the  earth,  that  new  orders,  classes,  and 
families,  are  nowhere  found,  but  the  forms  all  belong  to  the  generally 
silicious  and  non-silicious. 

4.  There  are  also  found  in  soil  and  calcareous  strata  ererywhere, 
undecomposed  parts  of  larger  organisms,  either  silicious  or  calcareoos, 
of  vegetaole  and  animal  origin,  closely  resembling  in  character  the  flora 
or  &una  of  the  localities. 

5.  There  are  peculiar  local  genera,  not  numerous,  and  also  numerous 
peculiar  species  of  widely  distributed  genera. 

6.  Certain  geographical  latitudes  have  their  characteristic  forms  of 
minute  animal  life. 

7.  All  over  the  earth  there  is  distributed  a  considerable  number  of 
perfectly  identical  forms. 

8.  The  so-called  inorganic  constituents  of  the  body  and  shells  of  ani- 
malcules are  chiefly  carbon,  silica,  lime,  and  iron,  with  traces  of  alumina 
and  manganese.  Magnesia  and  other  substances  are  only  present  as  me- 
chanical mixtures. 

9.  The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  minutest  organisms  is  sometimes  sur- 
prisingly great.  It  is  never  united  with  the  lime,  but  only  with  the 
silica ;  and  then  rather  mechanically  than  chemically,  and  as  an  organic 
deposite  of  the  metal  in  closed  silicious  cells. 

10.  In  consequence  of  the  uniform  and  excessive  development  of 
minute  organic  life,  it  exerts  a  great  influence  on  other  conditions  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  on  the  formation  of  humus  in  the  valleyv  of 
rivers. 

11.  The  influence  of  microscopic  life  is  seen  on  a  gigantic  scale,  in 
mountain  and  continent ;  and, 

12.  In  the  formation  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  value  of  these  pro]>ositions  was  flrst  recognized,  in  1844,  in  this 
country ;  and  the  prominence  given  them  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  in« 
duces  us  to  quote  them  at  length. 

We  notice  a  large  number  of  new  species  of  minerals  described  in  the 
scientific  journals  of  the  Continent. 

The  British  Admiralty  is  adopting  the  French  Lighthouse  System  in 
the  minutest  details.  A  table  has  recently  been  published  of  the  English 
lights,  in  which  the  name  of  each  is  given,  the  latitude,  longitude, 
the  number  of  lights,  the  color,  the  character,  the  height  above  the  water, 
and,  indeed,  a  general  description.  While  all  Europe  is  engaged  in  per- 
fecting its  respective  lighthouse  systems,  our  own  remains  in  a  moat 
wretched  condition,  and  all  efforts  for  reform  are,  somehow  or  other, 
secretly  met  and  overthrown.  [We  understand  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  the  subject  now  before  them,  and  that  a  report  on  the 
subject  may  be  expected  shortly  from  the  pen  of  J.  De  Peyster 
Ogden,  Elsq.] 

The  English  Government  has  erected  a  splendid  observatory  at 
Bombay. 

The  Arctic  Expedition,  under  the  conmiand  of  Captain  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, had  been  heard  from  as  late  aa  the  4th  of  June  last,  bearing  away 
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to  the  northwest,  with  a  fieiyourable  breeze,  and  at  about  sixty  miles  from 
Ihe  Orkneys.  The  two  ships  Erebus  and  Terror,  were  towed  that  far  by 
the  screw-propeller  steam  sloop  Rattler,  whose  power  and  speed  on  this 
occasion  induced  Captain  Franklin  to  express  his  belief  in  the  entire  suc- 
cess of  the  inrention.  The  explorers  will  next  be  heard  from  at  the  edge 
of  the  ice,  where  the  transport  ship  in  company,  will  leave  and  return  to 
England. 

A  new  tea  kettle  has  been  invented  in  England,  which  differs  from  that 
now  in  use  by  having  a  concave  bottom.  Such  is  the  accelerating  effect 
of  this  form,  that  water  may  be  boiled  much  sooner  than  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

It  is  seriously  proposed  to  tunnel  the  streets  of  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  passengers  more  rapidly  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  the 
other.  This  plan,  however,  would  be  seriously  in  the  way  of  the  gas 
and  water  pipes,  which  traverse  the  town  in  all  directions. 

The  enamelling  of  iron  ware  has  been  practised  for  some  time  in  this 
country,  but  the  process  has  -been  kept  secret.  We  are  now  able  to  make 
public  that  which  is  uiled  in  England,  and  we  trust  that  our  iron  founders 
will  adopt  it.  Iron  vessels,  when  thus  coated  on  the  inside,  are  the  very  best 
in  the  world  for  culinary  purposes.  The  vessels  to  be  coated  are  first 
cleaned,  perfectly,  with  weak  sulphuric  acid,  then  washed  with  cold 
water,  and  dipped  in  a  thin  paste  made  with  quartz,  first  melted  with 
borax,  feldspar,  and  clay,  (free  from  iron,)  reduced  to  an  impalpable  pow- 
der, and  with  sufficient  water  to  form  the  paste.  They  are  then  powdered 
in  the  inside  with  a  linen  bag  containing  a  very  finely  pulverised  mixture 
of  feldspar,  carbonate  of  soda,  borax,  and  a  little  oxide  of  tin.  They  are 
then  dried,  and  heated  in  an  enamelling  furnace.  The  coating  obtained  is 
very  white,  and  resists  the  action  of  fire  and  acid,  or  ^kaline  solutions. 

it  is  asserted  that  the  friction  of  jets  of  water,  is  so  great  as  to  reduce 
their  height  and  force  2  1-2  per  cent,  for  every  forty  lineal  feet  of  hose. 

The  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal,  for  June,  contains  an  en- 
graving of  the  engines  used  by  the  London  Fire  Brigade.  It  is  worth 
looking  at,  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  investigating  the  subject  of  fires 
in  cities,  and  the  best  modes  of  extinguishing  them. 

Human  bones  in  the  fossil  state  have  been  found  in  Brazil  by  Dr. 
Lund,  a  Danish  naturalist. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Scoresby,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, produced  a  steel  magnet,  recently  prepared  under  his  direction, 
which  decomposed  water,  deposited  sulphur  from  a  solution,  emitted 
sparks  by  daylight,  and  gave  forth  audible  sounds  when  the  armature  re- 
volved once  in  sixteen  seconds. 

THE   FINE   ARTS. 

The  value  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  a  mercantile  sense  is  be^nning  to  be 
doly  estimated.  The  London  Art  Union,  for  July,  has  an  mteresting  ar- 
ticle in  which  this  point  is  made  prominent,  by  its  notice  of  the  Bazaar,  and 
exposition  of  the  products  of  British  industry  at  Covent  Garden.  The 
engraved  illustrations  are  very  striking,  and  are  well  worthy  of  the  notice 
of  our  own  manufacturers.  Never  at  any  former  period  of  the  world, 
have  the  products  of  human  labour  been  so  exquisite  and  beautiful  in 
their  forms  as  at  the  present  day.  And  what  renders  this  an  interesting 
&ct  is,  that  cheapness  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  production. 
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A  national  exposition,  like  that  of  Paris,  is  now  seriously  proposed  in 
England.  It  is  said  that  the  French  Exhibitors  found  that  the  advantage  of 
this  mode  of  advertising — for  such  it  may  be  called — nearly  compensated 
for  the  cost  of  the  goods.  The  sales  made  to  foreigners  alone,  doubled 
the  whole  expense  of  the  building  and  attendants.  The  American  Insti- 
tute could  gather  some  excellent  hints  for  the  management  of  their  annual 
fair,  upon  consulting  the  article  in  the  Art  Union.  An  enthusiastic  wri- 
ter, in  considering  the  influence  of  the  Fine  Arts  upon  human  industry, 
says,  '^  the  long  night  of  darkness,  in  which  nations  fought  for  shadows 
and  derived  their  dreams  of  glory  from  violence  and  bloodshed,  has  gone 
down  the  sky." 

We  learn  that  in  Munich  a  new  mode  of  Fresco  painting  has  been  ^ 
discovered,  called  Stereochromy,  or  fixed,  penetrating  fresco,  which  re- 
sists rain,  snow,  exposure  to  light,  air,  and  acids.     The  labour  of  per- 
forming it  is  quite  easy. 

The  Germans  are  much  interested  in  the  casting  of  statues  in  bronze. 
One  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  is  in  preparation  at  the  celebrated  foundry  of 
Mueller. 

The  Museum  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  has  been  enriched  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  celebrated  Madonna  with  the  four  Evangelists,  from  the 
collection  of  the  late  Cardinal  Fesch,  at  a  cost  of  $12,500. 

Leybold,  a  celebrated  historical  painter  at  Stutgard,  died  recently  in 
that  city. 

The  great  Cathedral  of  Cologne  will  be  entirely  completed  in  the 
course  of  three  years,  a  signal  proof  of  the  superiority  of^  modern  skill 
and  aptitude. 

All  over  Europe  we  find  the  exhibition  of  a  deep  love  for  the  fine 
arts — a  fellowship  of  admiration  for  the  truly  beautiful — which  speaks 
volumes  in  favour  of  the  progress  of  good  taste  and  refinement,  at  least 
in  certain  classes. 

We  notice  on  the  advertising  page  of  this  number  of  the  Art  Union, 
that  a  premium  of  $5,0W  will  be  given  for  the  best  oil  painting  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ,  as  illustrated  by  Milton  in  Paradise  Regained,  1st 
Book,  lines  79  to  86.  Two  years  are  allowed  for  its  completion ;  and  we 
perceive  no  limitation  to  competitors  in  any  country.  We  hope  some  of 
our  American  artists  will  enter  the  field  of  competition.  We  think 
Leutze)  Huntington,  Chapman,  and  Inman,  might  well  aim  at  the  prize. 

LITERARY. 

The  romantic  life  and  character  of  Lady  Hester  Stiuihope>  as  illus- 
trated by  herself  in  her  conversations  with  her  physicians,  together  with 
anecdotes  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  of  her  time,  are  tne  subjects 
of  three  volumes  announced  by  Colbum.  With  these  we  are  to  have 
the  memoirs  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  the  wife  of  George  the  1st  of  Eng- 
land, throwing  an  entirely  new  light  upon  the  story  of  her  passion  for 
Count  Konigsmark,  and  giving  a  picture  of  Court  life  in  the  last  century, 
^^  to  which  no  imagination  can  do  justice." 

Mrs.  Gore,  a  charming  English  writer,  appears  with  a  new  work  before 
the  public,  ^'  The  Story  of  a  Royal  Favourite  ;"  and  Horace  Smith,  has 
another,  called  ^'  Love  and  Mesmerism." 

We  perceive  that  a  work  is  announced  in  London,  being  a  reprint  of 
Marquette's  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  Paris,  1681,  of  which  only 
sixty  copies  will  be  published. 
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The  first  number  of  the  work  of ,  Alexancl^r  W:  HumboUtev  ^Ued 
*^  Cosmos ;  a  Survey  of  the  General  Physical  History  of  the  Universe," 
has  appeared  in  Londoh.  ' 

Among  the  deaths  which  have  recently  affected  the  literary  world,  are 
those  of  Lady  Stepney  and  Regina  Marili  Roche.  We  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  any  particular  allusion  to  them  in  any  of  our  leading  perio- 
dicals. Lady  Stepney  was  at  one  time  a  brilliant  light  of  &shion,  '^  the 
cynosure  of  every  eye."  She  was  a  handsome,  as  well  as  a  clever 
woman,  and  her  portrait  was  one  which  ornamented  many  British 
magazines  and  annuals.  When  she  was  Mrs.  Robert  Manners,  she  pub- 
lished "  Castle  Nuovier;  or,  Henry  and  Adeline,"  "  The  Lords  of 
Earth,"  and,  as  Lady  Stepney,  the  popular  novels  of  ^'  The  New  Road 
*to Ruin,"  "The  Courtier's  Daughter,"  and  " The  Three  Peers." 

Mm.  Rodie  died  recently,  at  the  age  of  81  years,  after  a  long  retire- 
ment ^m  the  world.  Her  celebrated  novel  of  "  The  Children  of  the 
Abbey "  made  a  prodigious  sensation,  mid  was  a  universal  favourite 
about  half  a  century  ago.  We  have  a  list  of  about  ten  other  romances 
of  her  composition,  but  the  chief  of  them  are  "  The  Vicar  of  Lans- 
downe,"  "  The  Monastery  of  St.  Columb,"  and  "  Trecothick  Bower," 
which  are  well  known  to  American  novel  readers. 

One  of  the  heroines  of  Bums — ^for  there  were  many — Mrs.  Smythe, 

(Euphemia  Murray,)  recently  died  at  Edinburgh.     She  was  known  as 

the  Flower  of  Strathmore,  and  the  lyric  which  inmiortalized  her,  begins 

with  the  words 

**  BljTthe,  blytbe  uid  merry  was  she." 

14[]ss  Peake  has  a  new  novel  in  the  press  called  ^'  Jealousy  and  Re- 
venge," and  some  one  perpetrates  the  anonymous,  in  a  romance  called 
"  The  ZTitana." 

Mrs.  Childs's  letters  from  New  York  are  much  admired  by  her  English 
readers. 

The  Rev.  W.  Metcalfe,  M  Oxford,  is  engaged  in  illustrating  the  pri- 
vate life  and  manners  of  the  Greeks  and  Romaof  •  Two  of  his  volumes 
have  appeared. 

We  find  a  learned  article  in  the  London  Athenaeum  from  Professor 
Robinson,  of  this  city,  explaining  the  locale  of  the  City  of  EpKraim, 
mentioned  in  John  xi,  54. 

Major  Rawlinson  has  written  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  that  he  has 
mastered  the  whole  Cuneiform,  or  arrow-biaded  inscription  at  Besitum, 
in  Persia  ;  and  that  he  has  obtained  some  valuable  historical  information 
with  regard  to  the  campaigns  of  Darius  Hytaspes. 

The  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  vocal  talent  can  no  longer  be  considered  a 
trait  of  southern  climes.  Jenny  Lind,  a  favourite  northern  singer, 
recently  returned  to  Stockholm  after  a  long  absence.  Twenty  thousand 
people  assembled  at  the  wharf  where  she  was  to  disembark ;  the  bay 
was  covered  with  boats  decked  in  the  gayest  manner ;  the  orchestra  of 
the  Theatre  Royal,  and  all  the  musical  amateurs  of  the  city,  went  out  in 
a  steamer  to  meet  her  on  her  arrival  and  marshal  her  into  port.  When 
she  landed  she  was  cheered  for  "  twenty  minutes."  She  stepped  into  a 
carriage  drawn  by  six  white  horses,  which  were  soon  displaced  by  the 
principal  youn^  men  of  the  city.  As  she  passed  through  the  streets,  she 
was  saluted  with  the  waving  of  handkerchief  and  the  flinging  of  crowns 
and  bouquets  at  her  feet.     The  military  bands  of  the  army  marched 
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before  her,  and  an  immense  crowd  of  equestrians  and  pedestrians  fol- 
lowed, while  the  air  was  rent  with  shouts  and  ^*  Huzzas  for  Jenny 
Lind!"  This  is  a  curious  incident,  and  we  write  it  down.  Posterity 
maff  wonder  at  the  occurrence. 

Thomas  Moore  is  writing  the  life  of  the  late  Rev.  Sidney  Smith. 

No.  22  of  Murray's  Home  and  Colonial  Library  contains  the  first  part 
of  the  Journal  of  Researches  in  Natural  History,  kept  during  a  voyage 
round  the  worid  by  Charles  Darwin. 

The  Rey.  R.  H.  Barham,  a  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  has  recently 
died.  He  was  a  popular  humourist,  and  contributed  to  Blackwood 
the  amusing  chapters  of  ^^  Cousin  Nicholas." 

One  John  Clark,  of  Bridgewater,  England,  has  invented  a  machine  for 
composing  Latin  Hexameter  verse ! ! 

LyeU's  Geological  Tour  is  published,  and  will  be  reprinted  iiiune- 
diately  in  this  country. 


IROK    TRADE    OF    ENGLAND. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  London  Mining  Journal  of  the  14th, 
21st,  and  28th  June,  for  any  thing  satisfactorv  on  the  subject  of  the  iron 
trade ;  but  have  found  nothing  to  give  to  our  mends  in  that  business  upon 
which  they  can  rely  for  the  future. 

So  much  appears  to  depend  upon  what  may  be  the  action  of  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  numerous  petitions  now  before  that  body  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  rail  roads,  that  the  iron  trade  is  in  a  very  unsettled  state. 

The  Journal  above  named  of  the  14th  June  says,  ^'  we  have  taken  some 
pains  to  acquire  accurate  information  as  resp^jts  the  iron  trade ;  but  we 
find  much  difficulty  in  aitiving  at  conclusions  such  as  would  warrant  us 
in  placing  before  our  readers,  any  distinct  features  of  a  general  nature,  so 
varied  are  the  positions  in  which  the  several  districts  are  placed.  It  was 
only  last  week  that  we  adverted  to  the  ^  time '  speculations  in  pig  iron, 
which  particularly  applied  to  Scotland,  while  from  the  inability  ci  the 
^  bulls '  or  buyers  of  stock  to  pay  at  the  period  fixed  for  deliveiy,  a  re- 
duction naturally  took  place.  Nevertheless,  the  prices  of  iron  were 
maintained  in  the  Stafibrdshire,  Derbyshire,  and  North  and  South  Wales 
districts,  except  so  far  as  the  reduction  which  it  had  been  considered 
prudent  to  make — ^the  rise  having  been  too  rapid  to  be  justified  even  by 
the  increased  demand,  while  it  was  calculated  materially  to  injure  the 
iron  master  in  the  end,  from  the  advanced  wages  he  would  have  been 
compelled  to  give,  and  to  reduce  which,  with  uie  reduction  in  the  price 
of  the  article,  would  have  been  attended  with  much  difficulty ;  hence  the 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  iron  masters,  which  must  have  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  all,  whether  they  consider  the  interest  of  the  operative, 
or  working  miner,  or  collier,  the  smelter,  the  merchant,  or  consumer.  It 
was  our  intention  this  week  to  have  given  a  statistical  table  of  the  prices 
of  Welsh  bars  at  Newport,  <  pigs '  at  Newport,  and.  tin  plates  at  Bristol, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  having  been  favoured  with  a  tabular  statement 
showing  the  changes  in  price  which  these  articles  hwre  undergone,  but  we 
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must  needs  defer  its  insertion  till  our  next — in  the  mean  time  we  may 
take  one  or  two  instances  of  the  sudden  transitions  and  revulsions  which 
the  iron  trade  has  undergone,  trusting  that  some  of  our  correspondents 
associated  with  the  trade,  will  take  up  the  subject  and  ofier  some  remarks 
(HI  the  anomaly,  if  we  may  use  the  expiession,  which  the  table  presents. 
In  July,  1823,  we  find  bars  were  selling  at  Newport  at  £!7  per  ton ;  in 
eighteen  months  afterwards,  that  is  to  say,  in  January,  1825,  they  are 
quoted  at  iS14  per  ton — and  here  we  might  stop  had  we  space  for  the 
adducing  of  argument,  as  regards  the  immense  diffinrence  which  these 
prices  present,  with  reference  to  the  production  of  bar  iron  in  South 
Wales  alone ;  or  rather  we  may  say  the  prices  obtained  at  Newport — 
eighteen  months  having  effected  a  rise  of  100  pef  cent.  To  progress, 
we  next  arrive  at  the  year  1831,  some  six  years  forward,  when  the  price 
of  bars  had  fallen  to  £d  per  ton,  being  a  reduction  of  nearly  two-mirds 
in  the  price  of  the  article,  which  thus  appears  to  have  fidlen  from  iSl4 
per  Usx  to  £J^.  From  that  period  to  April,  1836,  it  i^ain  rallied,  varying 
firom  iB5  to  JSll  per  ton,  after  which,  it  was  again  expressed,  the  price 
quoted  in  August,  1837,  being  jS6.  Again  a  reaction  took  place,  and  in 
March,  1838,  we  find  it  £10  per  ton ;  but  in  1843,  it  again  decreased 
below  even  any  price  we  have  cited,  and  we  find  JS4  per  ton  the  quota- 
tion of  the  day ;  from  that  time  a  gradual  advance  has  tak^  placa,.  and 
from  the  statement  with  which  we  have  been  fareured,  the  price  quoted 
for  March,  in  the  present  year,  is  £\0,  We  have  omitted  until  next  week 
the  tabular  statement  tp  which  we  have  referred,  when  we  shall  be  in- 
duced to  ofier  some  observations  on  the  iron  trade,  its  position,  and 
prospects. 

'^  We  may,  in  closing  onr  remarks,  observe,  that  the  decline  in  Scotch 
pigs  has  had  an  effect  upon  Staffordshire  bars;  and  although  the  large 
nooses  are  not  disposed  at  present  to  make  any  reduction,  yet  the  market 
cannot  be  said  to  maintain  the  finnness  it  has  displayed  during  the  past 
few  weeks." 

The  only  article  we  find  in  the  same  Journal  of  the  21st  on  tbe  subject 
of  iron,  is  as  follows,  no  tabular  statemeni  being  given,  either  in  that 
nnmber  or  the  one  of  the  28th  ultimo: 

^^  We  leam  that  sales  of  bar  iron  have  been  el&cted  at  Newport  as 
low  as  £nf  5s.  per  ton.  The  demand  from  abroad  has  fallen  off,  and  the 
price  is  looking  down,  while  several  of  tiie  smaller  houses  are  forcing 
sales.  The  home  market  is  better  supported  and  prices  maintained.  As 
regards  Scotch  pigs,  the  ^  time  bargains*  have  had  a  serious  effect ;  but 
thore  is  evidently  an  improvement,  and  more  legitimate  business  doing." 

In  the  same  paper,  under  date  of  June  28th,  we  find  nothing  about  me 
Iron  Trade  but  what  follows  : 

^'  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  announce  any  amendment  uk  the  Iroo 
Trade,  or  an  indication  of  the  hands  who  have  turned  out  to  return  to 
their  employment.  Another  crisis,  similar  to  former  ones,  seems  frut 
approaching,  evidently  from  the  unhealthy  and  extravagant  prices  which 
iron  had  reached  some  two  or  three  months  since,  viz. :  £\A  per  ton, 
while,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  difficult  to  know  its  market  value.  Wilh 
abundance  of  orders  firom  Canada  and  America,  the  manufacturers  in  iron, 
particularly  in  heavy  goods,  in  Wales,  Wolverhampton,  &c.,  are  in  a 
dilemma,  in  common  with  the  iron  masters,  although  the  execution  of 
their  undertakings  cannot  be  delayed^  and  travellers,  from  the  uncer- 
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tainty  of  the  price  of  iron,  cannot  take  orders  for  goods  to  be  manufito- 
tared.  During  the  high  price  of  iron,  the  masters,  with  a  praiseworthy 
regard  for  their  men,  raised  their  wages  to  a  scale  which  would  insure 
them  the  comforts  of  life  ;  but  now,  on  so  serious  a  reduction,  the  men 
are  beginning  to  grumble  at  the  bare  idea  of  a  reduction  of  their  wages, 
and  a  turn-out  of  the  workmen  and  colliers  has  taken  place  at  Bilston, 
which,  it  is  feared,  will  extend  its  mischievous  effects  to  other  districts. 
Delegates  from  the  north  have  harangued  the  misguided  men,  and  reso- 
lutions have  been  cmne  to,  that  they  will  remain  firm  in  the  turn-out. 
One  singular  and  anomalous  feature  in  this  case  is,  that,  in  some  districts, 
the  qien  are  waiting  to  prevent  a  reduction  in  wages,  and,  in  others,  to 
enfiorce  aa  increase.  The  only  occasion  of  any  thing  serious  having  taken 
place,  has  been  a  riot  at  Bilston,  when  a  workman  was  rescued  firom  the 
police ;  but,  in  general,  although  bodies  of  men  are  patrolling  the  roads, 
all  remaiA  qui^t.^ 

The  prices  current  under  the  same  date,  June  28,  are  as  follow : 

Iron  Bar*,  Wmlet ••••«• £7  10  to  £8    0 

NailRodt« 0    0         0  10 

Hocqp(6Uf.) 10  15       11    0 

Sheet • 4 11  IS       13    0 

BK8...« ,. 0    0       10  10 

Sc«|ch  Pig,  Ctarde ^ 3    0         3    5 


COPPER  MINES  ON  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

The  Lake  Superior  Copper  Mining  Company,  better  known  as  the 
^^  Boston  Company,"  is  under  the  entire  superintendence  of  Col.  Charles 
H.  Gratiot.  This  location  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Fort  Wilkins,  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  through  which  runs,  north  and  south,  the 
Eagle  river.  This  company  have  now  in  operation  three  shafts.  The 
first  is  seventy-four  feet  deep,  and  the  vein  twenty-three  feet  wide. 
The  second  is  thirty-five  feet  deep,  and  the  vein  twenty-two  feet  wide. 
The  third  is  thirty-one  feet  deep  and  the  vein  six  feet  wide,  and  each  of 
these  three  veins  exceeds  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length !  The  veins  are 
all  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other,  and  produce  silver  and  copper 
averaging  from  60  to  70  per  cent.  They  now  have  on  hand,  thrown  up 
from  the  shafts,  some  400  tons,  which  will  be  ready  for  shipment  to  the 
Boston  market  by  the  1st  of  September  next. 

Col.  Gratiot  has  under  him  nearly  125  men,  who  are  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  erecting  pounders  and  crushers,  under  which  passes  the  trap 
rock  in  which  the  ore  is  found.  The  ore,  after  this  process,  is  taken  and 
washed  in  large  vnre  sieves,  which  separates  the  rode  from  the  metal :  it 
is  then  dried,  and  put  into  kegs  weighing  from  300  to  500  pounds  and 
ready  for  market. 

One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  copper  can  never  be  smelted  in  the 
Laka  Superior  country  without  great  and  unnecessary  expense.  The 
chemical  laboratories  at  the  East,  prefer  purchasing  the  ore  in  kegs.  One 
house  alone  in  Boston  will  use  fifty  tons  per  week.  The  Pittsburffh 
Company,  last  week,  at  a  blast,  tlurew  up  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
black  oxide  of  copper,  weighing  from  12  to  1300  pounds.  It  is  seven 
feet  long,  three  feet  vride,  and  two  feet  thick,  and  will  yield  over  60  per 
cent,  of  copper. 
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Impofti  and  Tonnage. 


It  should  be  observed  that  all  of  these  iion-<eDQinerated  articles  were  either  admitted 
free  of  duty,  or  on  payment  of  duties  ad  valorem  ;  all  of  ^e  articles  paying  tpee^ 
duties  having  been  specified  in  the  Treasury  Reports  each  year. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  amount  of  Imports  into  the  United  States 
during  the  period  above  referred  to : — 

Year.  FraeofDuty.  Payiiif  Daty.  Totallmporu. 

1830 ,....,«  $12,746,245 $56,130,675 $70,876,930 

1831 13,456,625. 89,734,499 103,191,124 

1832 14,249,453 86,779,813 101,029,266 

1833 32,447,950 75,670,361 108,118,311 

1834 ,....  68,393,180 58,128,152 126,521,332 

1835 77,940,49Q 71,955,249 149,895,742 

1836 92,056,481 97,923,554 189,980,035 

1837 69,250,031 71,739,186.. .  .* 140,989,217 

1838 60,860,005 ...52,857,399 113,717,404 

1839. .  * 76,401,792 85,690,340 162,092,132 

1840 57,196,204 49,945,315 107,141,519 

1841 66,019,731 61,926,446 127,946,177 

1842 30,627,486 .69,534,601 100,162,067 

1843  (9  mos.) 35,674,584. 29,179,215 64,753^99 

1844  (year) 24,766,881 83,668,154 108,435,035 


Total 


$731^87,141  $1,042,859,959 


$1,774,847,100 


TONNAGE. 

Statement  exkibUing  a  condensed  view  ef  the  Tonnage  qf  the  eeverai  dietriets  ef 

the  United  States  on  the  90th  of  June,  1844. 


DIBTRICTB. 


Paasamaquoddy Maine 

Machias.  •• •  do 

Frenchman's  Bay ...•.do.......«. 

Penobscot ...........  do. •• ••• 

Belfast • do 

Waldoborough do 

Wiscasset do 

Bath..... do 

Portland do. ..  • 

Saco ...••••.do 

KennebunK  ■••••• ...  ..do.  .••..••...... 

York do 

Burlington.  •  • Vermont.  • 

Portsmouth ....  New  Hampshire  ....... 

Newburyport. . .  .Massachusetts 

Ipswich do 

Gloucester do 

Salem do 

Marblehead..... do .". .. 

Boston do. .  •.....•...•• 

Plymouth do 

Fall  River do 

New  Bedford do 

Barnstable. do ....*•... 

Edgartown .do 

Nantucket de.  .••••••••«••. 

Providence Rhode  Idand 

Bristol. do.  ............. 

Newport do •  •  • . 


Reglitered  ton- 


EaroIledandU- 


Total  KHunfeof 


Tom  ud  95th«. 


3,298 

1,037 

1,714 

5,521 
11,134 
18,621 

5,342 
38,936  85 
40,845  89 

1,544  35 

4,882  80 


15 
94 
58 
31 
73 
68 
58 


14,645  74 
16,162  65 


2,681  76 
21,931  74 

1,526  47 
175,330  52 

6.825  74 

2,716  22 
94,747  26 

5,995  25 

6,956  52 
27,749  39 
16,476  63 
12,454  81 

6,447  00 


5,878  16 

13,057  40 

17,904  74 

21,959  39 

24,253  79 

38,735  81 

9,558  82 

18,891  02 

56,501  88 

2,176  67 

2,374  11 

1,155  72 

2,762  86 

8,279  50 

4,910  55 

2,051  56 

13,161  91 

]  2,322  32 

8,099  81 

35,554  47 

9,039  30 

4,934  00 

9,381  02 

34,212  38 

1,131  37 

3,704  15 

5.515,54 

2.482  14 

4,795  i>4 


9,176  31 

14,095  39 

19,619  37 

27,480  70 

35,388  57 

57,357  54 

14,901  45 

57,829  87 

57,347 .82 

3,721  07 

7,256  91 

1,155  72 

2,762  86 

32,925  29 

21,073  25 

2,051  56 

15,843  72 

34,254  11 

9,626  33 

210,885  04 

15,865  09 

7,670  22 

104,128  28 

40,207  63 

8,087  89 

31,514  54 

21,992  22 

14,937  00 

11,242  94 


Tannage  o/thi  Untied  Staiee. 
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titgiaund  ton-  I  Enrolled  wd  U-  I  ToUU  tonnnyeof 
naye.  |  cwiaed  tonnage*  |    each  diatrfet. 


DI8TRICT8. 


MkUUetown*  •  •  •  ««Coiinectioiit< 
New  London do 


Stoninffton  ••••••••••  ^do*  •••••••■•••«• 

Now  Haven. . . .  • do • . . 

PairfioU. do • 

Chanplain. New  York. 

Sackett's  Harbor do • 

Oewego do 

Niagara do. 

Genesee do 

viswegatcnie.  ••••••••  (do  ••••»••.•••••• 

Bafialo  Creek «do 

Sag  Harbor •  •  •  do 

New  York do 

Cape  Vincent do 

Perth  Amboy.  ••  •  .New  Jersey 

Bridgetown  ••..«••••  ^do ••.•...••.•••• 
Burlington  ••..•••••. .do. ..•••...••... 

Camden •• do* • 

Newark do 

LitUe  Egg  Harbor do •••.. 

Great  Egg  Harbor. . .  •  .do •• 


Pbiladelphia Pennsvlvania. 

Presqu'isls. do.  •  • .  •  < 


Pittsburg do 

Wilmington Delaware.  ••.•••... 

NewcasUe..  • do 

Baltimore Maryland 

Oxford .do.  ...•••....... 

Vienna do 

Snow  Hill do 

St  Mary's do 

Town  Creek do 

Annapolis do 

Georgetown.  .District  of  Columbia 

Alexandria. do ••«. 

Norfolk Virsinia 

Petersburg do 

Richmond do 

Yorktown.  • do. 

East  River do 

Tappahannock do •••••••. 

Folly  Landing do 

Yeocomico .......... .do 

Cherrrstone do. 

Wheeling do 

Wilmington . .  •  .North  Carolina 

Newborn. ..do • 

Washington do 

Edenton.* do 

Camden...  ....  .....do 


Beaufort ••••••.  .do.  • 

Plymouth Ulo*  .•»... 

Ocracoke.* •.•.•dOt«**  •< 

Charleston. . . « .  .SoQth  Carolina. 

Bnufort do 

Georgetown ••  •  .do.  • 

Savannah  • Georgia. . .  • . 

Sunbury « do 

Branswiek *  •  .do.  •  •  •  •  •  • 


.••••*•*•. 


Tonannd  Mdu. 


1,062  58 

28^25  68 

6»012  80 

5^52  39 

713  93 


>•*.•••... 


19,618  59 
253388  23 


218  09 
227  30 


!•...•••. 


552  86 


40,205  59 


2,209  63 
41,541 '46 
*   '337*75 


2,633  68 

6,591  47 

19,034  64 

948  76 

3,514  47 


406  93 


11,222  54 
1,558  90 
1,267  12 
158  03 
802  64 
254  80 
898  14 


9^5  87 


566  44 
8,132  17 


698  07 


9,539  31 
9,640  39 
4,830  30 
6,283  17 

10,793  30 

3,192  34 

3.055  23 

9,387  89 

12  49 

,  235  05 
l/»2  03 

20,822  23 

6,068  32 

271,273  75 

2,720  51 

19,538  50 

10,449  59 
4,104  66 
5,42.9  28 

13,015  01 
4,738  89 

10,409  53 

74,599  24 
4,213  46 
9,232  71 
3,876  39 
4,824  16 

34,961  72 
9,861  2S 

12,178  55 
6,613  50 
1,778  66 
1,574  16 
2,492  19 
6,367  11 
3,945  48 
8,515  46 
698  39 
4,536  88 
2,001  35 
3.219  52 
4,383  46 
2,931  50 
8,227  27 
1,495  37 
1,340  18 
3,504  65 
2,416  31 
2,215  02 
1,060  77 
8,173  92 
1,401  49 
1,015  83 
1,068  45 
9,864  15 
329  92 
941  68 
6,492  41 


779  66 


10,521  89 

37,766  12 

10,843  15 

11,435  56 

11,507  28 

3,192  34 

3,055  23 

9,387  89 

12  49 

235  05 

1,022  03 

20,822  23 

25,Q86  91 

525,162  03 

2,720  51 

19,756  59 

10,676  89 

4,104  66 

5,429  28 

13,567  87 

4,738  89 

10,409  53 

114,894  83 

4,213  46 

9,232  71 

6,088  07 

4,824  16 

76,503  17 

9,861  28 

12,516  35 

6,613  50 

1,778  66 

1,574  16 

2,492  19 

9.000  79 
10,537  02 
18,550  35 

1,647  80 
8,051  40 

2.001  35 
3,219  52 
4,790  44 
2,931  50 
3,227  27 
1,496  37 
1,340  18 

14,727  24 

3.975  26 
3,482  14 
1,218  80 

8.976  61 
1,656  34 
1,914  02 
1,088  45 

19,310  07 

329  92 

1,608  17 

14,624  58 


1,477  73 
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DISTRICTS. 


Rcfistered  ton- 


EaroUadandtt- 
camed  toapftt. 


Totali 
each  diatrict. 


Hardwick Georgia..  • . 

fit.  Mary's do 

Pensacola .Florida. . . . 

St.  Au^;ustin6 do. 

Apachicola do 

St.  Mark*8  , do 

St  John's do 

Key  West do 

Mobile Alabama  •••. 

Pearl  River Mississippi  •  • . 

New  Orleans Loaisiana. ••  • 

Tecbe • do 

Nashville Tennessee . . . 

Louisville Kentucky    .. 

Cuyahoga, Ohio 

Sanduny do 

Cincinnati do. .....  < 

Miami do 

Detroit Michigan. . . . 

Mich  ilimackinac do 

St.  Louis MiMouri.  • .  • 


TooaaalaScha. 


765  52 

1,006  67 

396  62 


2,448  82 
3327  33 


55>020  88 


Total 


1,068,764  91 


237  30 

866  89 

212  46 

3,090  24 

142  18 

309  13 

1,049  15 

11,387  11 

1,341  10 

105.422  04 

726  01 

6,668  78 

7,114  44 

14,196  84 

2,407  22 

13,139  39 

2,371  52 

14,901  17 

496  75 

16,664  53 


1,211,330  11 


1,002  82 

1,933  61 

609  13 

3/)90  24 

142  18 

309  13 

3,493  02 

15,214  44 

1,341  10 

161,042  92 

726  01 

5,668  78 

7,114  44 

14,196  84 

2,407  22 

13,139  39 

2,371  52 

14,901  17 

498  75 

16,664  53 


2,280,095  07 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  THE  TONNAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ON  THE  30th  JUNE,  1844. 

Registered  Tonnage.  Toaa  and  QSdta. 

Registered  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade 1,068,764  91 

Enrolled  and  LUensed  Tonnage, 

Ifinrolled  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade 1,078,867  62 

Licensed  vesatls.  under  20  tons,  in  the  coasting  trade. .        30,746  77 


FUking  VeeteU, 

Enrolled  vessels  employed  in  cod  fishing 78,178  86 

Do        de      employed  in  the  mackerel  fishery 16,170  66 

Do        do      employed  in  the  whale  fishery 320  14 

Licensed  vessels,  under  20  tons,  employed  in  the  cod  fishery,   7,045  86 


Registered  and  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  whale  fishery,  168,293  63 
Aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  of  the  United  States. 


1,109,614  44 


101,715  62 
2,280,095  07 

2,280,095  07 


Taiaporaiy. 
209,756  61 
2,099  80 


1,068,769  91 
1,173,537  38 

37,792  63 

1,078,867  62 


WheMOf —  Parmanant. 

Registered  tonnage 859,008  30 

Enrolled  &  licensed  do  1,171,437  58 

Licensed  ton'age  under  20 
tons  (coasting  trade)..        30,746  77    (cod  fishery)...     7,045  86 

Of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  there  were  employed — 

In  the  coasting  trade , 

In  th0  mackerel  fishery 78,178  86 

In  the  cod  fishery • «...      16,170  66 

In  the  whale  fishery 320  14 

Steam  JVavigation.  1,171,537  38 

Of  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  amount- 
ing to  1,078,867  tons,  as  above  stated,  there  were  in  steam  navigation,    265,269  86 

Tonnage  entered  and  cleared  from  the  U.  S.  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1844. 

AMERICAN.  FOREIGN.  TOTAL. 

NchofVaasab.        Toai.  Vaiaela.  Toaa.  Vosfela.  Tona. 

Entered 8,148        1,977,438  5,577        916,992  13,725        2,894,430 

Cleared 8,343        2,010,924  5,500        906,814  13,843        2,917,738 


Commeree  of  the  United  State$. 
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VOL.  I. — : 


IMl'BltMAL    IMPROVEMBNTS. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YOBX. 

to  our  lait  number  we  gave  aotzie  gtatemente  from  the  Annual  Report  ^  the  Cchd* 
tniifioQers  of  the  Canal  Fund  of  the  State  of  New  York,  made  to  the  Legislature  on 
the  7th  May,  1845»  exhibiting  the  Trade,  Tolls,  and  Tonnage  of  the  New  York  Canals, 
for  the  year  1844,  and  sever^  preceding  years.  We  now  continue  our  extracts  from 
Ihe  SUM  document,  aocoBoaaied  with  such  remarks  as  the  statements  suggest  to  us. 
The  total  tonnage  of  all  tne  property  transported  on  all  the  State  Canals,  ascending 
and  descending,  its  raloe,  and  the  amoont  of  tolls  collected  for  the  nine  years  preced- 
ing, is  as  follows,  viz  :-^ 

Yaar.  Tons.  VftlQ«.  Toll*. 

1836 1,310,807.. ••««.....t67,634 ,343 $1,614,343 

1837 1,171,206 55,809,288 1,292,623 

1838 1,333,011 65,746,559 -..    1,590,911 

1839a  •••••••  •1,435,713«  »•••••••  ••    73,399,764*  •«•.••••••    1,616,382 

1840 1,416,046 66,303392 1,775,747 

1841. .1,521,661 92,202,929 2,034,882 

1842 1,236,931 60,016,606 1,749,196 

1843 1,513,439 75,276,909 2.061,590 

1844...« 1316,586 92,750,874 >....   2,446,374 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  CANAL  TONNAGE  OF  THE  PRODUCE  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  WITH  THAT  OF  WESTERN  STATES. 

Tifnnage  arriving  at  tide  water,  an  the  Hwdean  IH^er,  the  Produce  cf  the  State  of 
Aeio  York  by  ufaff  of  the  Erie  Canal,  inetuding  the  eontributionM  fif  ihe  laterai 
VanaU. 

Frodnetsof  Othv 

Year.  ChePoraat.  Africnltora.  aiticlei.  Total. 

Tons.  Tona.  Tona.  Tona. 

1836 ...208,779 117^70 38,d57 364,906 

1837. .  • .  • . .  .174,007. .......  98,1 72*  ..••.•  .o9,072.  .••••.  .331,251 

1838 189,733........  101 ,053 46,230 336,016 

1839 151,075 63,713 33,799 264^96 

1840 119,352 159,823 30,001 309,167 

1841 192,122 92,483 23,739.  • ..... .308,344 

1842 125,623 102,030 31,019 258,672 

1813 202310.1. 124,313 51,846 378,969 

1844 288,786 135,171 67334 491,791 


Total 1,658,287 994,628 390,797 S,043,713 


Tonnage  arrUnng  at  tide  wetter ^  hy  way  of  the  Erie  Caned ,  the  produce  of  Weet^ 
em  Siatee,  and  Canada,  coming  m  at  Buffalo,  Black  Roek^  and  Otwego. 

Prodoola  of  Other 

Year.  tJieForeat.  AfrkNiltiii<a.  artiolea.  Total. 

Tona.  Tona.  Tons.  Tons. 

1836 5,400 48,000 819 54,219 

1837 7,637 47,546 1,072.. 56,255 

1838 9,231 72,972 1,030 83.233 

1839 28,644 91,369 1,658 121,671 

1840 21,241 134,600......... 2,307 158,148 

1841 45,398 173,437 5,341 224,176 

1842 31,069 185,898 4,510 221,477 

1843 36,775 214,655 4,946 256,376 

1844 68,086 236,155 ....3,782........ 308,025 


253,483 1,204,632 25,465 1,483,580 

The  preceding  tables  show  that  the  annual  average  of  tonnaee  ef  the  produce  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  came  to  tide  water  in  the  Erie  Canal,  for  the  five  years, 
Irom  1836  to  1840  inclusive,  was  321,187  tons,  and  for  the  four  years,  from  1841  to 
1 844  inclusive,  the  annual  arerage  was  359,444  tons ;  while  the  tonnage  of  the  produce 
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of  Western  8tstee  and  Canada,  for  the  firat  period,  averaged  94,705  toiia  anmually,  and 
for  the  latter  period  the  annual  average  was  252,513  tons.  The  inoreaaft  of  tolls  and 
tonnage  on  the  Erie  Canal»  therefore,  depends  mainly  oa  the  trade  from  the  Western 
States  and  Canada. 

CANAL  TOLLS. 

The  following  statement  shows  on  what  articles  the  principal  amount  of  Tolls  is 
paid : — 


Flour 9680,055 

Wheat 135,756 

Other  TegeUble  food 86,541 

Beef  and  Pork 56,925 

Cheese,  Butter,  and  Lard 39,978 

Wool «...       9,619 

Boards  and  scantling 199,112 

Timber 26,142 

Shiogles  and  Staves;  •  • 60,333 

Firewood ...i..    15,007 

ToUl  Tolls  on  products  of  Agriculture $1,009,773 

<«      oftheForest 363,547 

on  Manulactures 123,061 

on  Merchandize • •    585,147 

on  other  articles • 179,968 

«        «        oq  Boats  and  Pflnengers 191,878 

Total  Tolls $2,446,374 


Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes $55,490 

Salt 62,639 

Other  manufactures. •••• •    4^,850 

Hiineral  Coal i 49,845 

Gypsum »      8,397 

Stone,  Lime,  and  Clay.  • 12,333 

Merchandize v**  585,147 

Tolls  on  hoats 178,222 

Do.  on  passengers.  ••  •  •••••••••    13,656 


t€ 

«« 

«< 

l« 

U 

<« 

<t 

«• 

The  Tolls  paid  on  the  total  n«rement  o^  each  class  of  articles,  and  upon  boats  and 
pBSwngers,  annually,  from  1837  la  1844  inclusiTe,  are  as  follows  :«^ 

BoAto  and    Fradoels  of      Afrie«l«       Muafts-     lf«i«kaa-        Other 
Tear.  paaMoren.    tbaForeat.  ture.  turM.  diaa.  articles.        To4aL 

1837.,;. $]a^....|211428..... .$370,041 |7S»Sa7....|380^8» $58,430.... |(1,«B,430 

1638 310,457....  S93|......  463,495 7<041....  9M.011 78,555....  1,589,357 

1938 181,383....  USSm 479,534 81,191....  935,486 83,808....  1,814,980 

1840. 185,088....  197,804 808,883 75^785....  487,908 80,487....  1,778^74? 

1841... 178.819....  313,414 785,943 85^985....  858,003 101^078....  1MI84,888 

1848. 185.515....  211,979 805»376 70,011....  303.875 lOlJio....  l,7^19i 

1843 156.004.... '290,755 888,710 93,931....  908,617.. ^..116,973....  8,091,980 

1844 191,878.. ..'883,547  ....1.000,713 193,081....  9eE^147 179,888....  8,44MV4 

T«tal  for  8  ■  ■  —      ■  _       _.       n 

yean. 41,465,586.  .$9;07S,455....|S,650,495....|689.909.. 93,910,831...,  $791^873... 814,881,542 

Ytar|7avm«a.$183,191..,. .1990,069 9T08»318.... 1186,944... #488,M4..... 899,084 91.88^888 

Doul«4Taan..  199.077 983,189 581««18 10,860...  467,797 74,778 1,567,373 

Doblaat4jMn.  113.304 98^931 680,900.....  9S/B4.,.  508,910....  19^80 9,078009 

The  annual  aTerage  of  the  Tolls  paid  on  the  total  movement  of  articlss»  and  upon 
boats  and  paasengera,  is  as  follows  :«-* 

From  1837  to  1840, 4  years • ,.#1,567,373 

From  1841  to  1844,4  yean »« ••«*•  9,078,009 


1 


Increase ..,.     t510,636 

Increase  of  Tolls  on  products  of  the  Forest •  •  • #71,749 

Do.  *•      en  Agriculture • 349,277 

Do.  **      on  Manufactures ••     18,758 

Do.  ^      on  Merchandise 42,113 

Do.  ««      on  other  articles • 48,512 


#530,409 
Decrease  of  Tolls  on  Boats  and  Passengers.  ••••••«.•.•    19,778 

Net  increase  as  ahoTe #510,636 

It  may  be  remarked  that  while  the  tolls  and  tonnage  of  products  of  the  forest  may 
be  expected  to  decrease  lor  future  years,  the  deficiency  will  probably  be  more  than 
made  up  by  the  tolls  on  mineral  coau  now  classed  under  the  head  of  **  other  articles,'' 
the  traoe  in  which,  on  the  Canals,  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  but  the  consumption  of  this  im* 
portant  article  of  fuel  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  interior 
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of  the  State.  On  maoj  of  the  product!  of  igrieulture,  oCihe  minee,  on  maiinftictiifee» 
and  on  merchandise,  an  increase  for  the  future,  in  the  quantities  transported  on  the 
Canals*  may  be  also  calculated  on  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population. 

But  it  is  principally  with  reference  to  the  extension  of  trade  with  the  Western 
States,  as  the  population  of  that  section  of  the  United  States  increases,  and  avenues 
of  eommunication  by  Canals  and  Railroads  are  opened,  between  the  lakes  and  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mivissippi  rivers,  that  we  may  safely  estimate  an  immense 
increase  to  the  already  overflowing  trade  with  which  the  Erie  Canal  is  favored,  as  the 
best  channel  for  transportation  between  the  Western  waters  and  the  Atlantic. 

The  following  lines  of  Canal  navigation  have  been  constructed,  and  are  now  in  ope- 
ration, connecting  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with  those  of  the  Ohio  river : — 


Ohio  Canal  and  Branches length 407 

Miami  Canal  and  Branch  ««••••••-•  ••••••do • •••••  198 

Wabash  and  Erie do 336 

Muskingum  improvement do. • •••  91 

Mahoning  or  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal  ••do^^.«.^......**...«  85 

Erie  extension do 136 

Total , 1143 

It  thus  appears  that  eleven  hundred  and  forty-three  miles  of  canal  and  slack-water 
navigation  are  now  in  operation,  intersecting  the  fertile  regions  of  Weftem  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  that  these  communications  are  directly  tributary  to  die 
Erie  Canal,  and  the  revenues  and  commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Of  this  ex- 
tensive inland  commerce,  destined  to  exceed  that  of  any  part  of  the  globe,  the  city  of 
New  York  is  and  must  continue  to  be  the  principal  mart.  The  length  of  the  Erie  Canal 
being  364  miles,  we  have  now  completed,  bv  the  enterprise  and  resourcee  of  the 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  over  fifteen  hundred  miles  of 
canal  navi^tion  between  the  HodsiDn  and  the  Ohio  rivers^  (exclusive  of  the  lateral 
canals  of  New  York,)  and  by  means  of  those  rivers  and  Lake  Erie,  forming  a  contina- 
ous  chain  of  inland  communication  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  port 
of  New  York. 

A  prospective  view  of  the  commerce,  revenue,  and  other  advantages  which  are  certain 
to  result  from  this  extensive  chain  of  internal  improvements,  was  presented  in  the  well 
known  and  able  report  ef  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  March,  1838,  (of  which  Committee  Samuel  B.  Rugglee,  Esq., 
was  chairman,)  from  which  report  we  make  the  following  extracts :— - 

*<  The  western  termination  of  the  Erie  canal  looks  out  upon  Lake  Erie,  the  most 
southerly  and  central  of  the  great  chain  of  navigable  lakes,  which  stretches  far  into 
the  interior  from  our  western  boundary.  Around  these  inland  seas,  a  cluster  of  five 
powerful  States  is  rapidly  rising.  The  territory  which  they  comprise,  and  which  is  to 
become  tributary  to  the  canal,  embraces  that  great  area,  extending  from  the  lakes  on 
the  north  to  the  Ohio  on  the  south,  and  from  tne  western  confines  of  this  State  to  the 
upper  Mississippi,  and  containing  380,000  square  miles.  To  measure  its  extent  by 
well  known  objects,  it  is  fifteen  times  as  large  as  that  part  of  the  State  of  NewYork, 
west  oC  the  county  of  Oneida — nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  France— and 
about  six  times  as  extensive  as  the  whole  of  England.  It  contains  180  millions  of 
acres  of  arable  land,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  of  surpassing  fertility. 

'*  The  productive  power  of  this  region,  and  its  capability  of  supplying  tonnage  for 
export,  are  greatly  strengthened  by  uie  facilities  which  it  enjoys  for  cheap  and  easy 
transportation.  In  this  respect,  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  enjoys  greater 
natural  advantages ;  for  it  is  nearly  encircled  by  navigable  waters ;  and  its  browl  area 
is  intersected  in  numerous  directions  by  streams  furnishing  ample  means  of  convey- 
ance, while  unusual  facilities  for  the  construction  of  canals,  and  ^ther  artificial 
chann^  of  communication,  are  afibrded  by  the  level  and  uniform  ^aracter  of  its 
surface. 

**  This  group  of  inland  States  has  two  outlets  for  its  trade  to  the  ocean ;  one  by  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  the  other  through  Lake  Erie  and  the  navigable 
communications  of  this  State  to  the  Atlantic.  Whether  it  be  attributable  to  similarity 
of  origin,  or  laws,  or  habit%  or  to  ties  of  consanguinity,  or  superior  salubri^r  of 
climate,  this  people  evidently  pvefer  the  market  on  the  Atlantic,  and  they  are  making 
prodigious  efforts  to  reach  it  Three  great  canals,  (one  of  them  longer  than  the  Erie 
Canal,)  embracing  in  their  aggregate  length  about  one  thoMand  milM,  are  to  connect 
the  Ohio  with  Lake  Erie,  while  another  deep  and  capacious  channel,  excavated  for 
nearly  30  miles  through  solid  rock,  unites  Lake  Michigan  with  the  navigable  waters 
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of  the  Illipou.  In  addition  |q  these  broed  avenues  of  trade,  they  are  also  eonstructing 
lines  of  rail-roads,  not  less  than  1,50Q  miles  in  extent,  in-order  to  reach  wiUi  more 
ease  and  speed,  the  lakes,  through  which  they  seek  a  conveyance  to  the  sea^ board. 
The  undaunted  resolution  of  this  enersetic  race  of  men  is  strikingly  evinced  by  the 
lact,  that  the  cost  of  the  works  which  they  have  thus  undertaken,  (and  most  of  which 
are  in  actual  proffress)  will  exceed  forty-ei^ht  millions  of  dollars — a  sum  far  exceeding 
all  that  New  York,  with  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  two  hundred  years  of  accu- 
mulated wealth,  has  ever  attempted.  The  circumstance,  moreover,  is  particularly 
important,  that  the  public  works  in  each  of  these  wide  spread  states  are  arranged  on 
a  barmonions  plan,  each  having  a  main  line  supported  and  enriched  by  lateral 
and  tributary  branches,  thereby  bringing  the  industry  of  their  whole  people  into 
prompt  and  profitable  action,  while  the  systems  themselves  are  again  united  on  a 
granoer  scale,  in  a  seiies  of  systems,  comprising  an  aggregate  length  of  more  than 
2,500  miles,  with  Lake  Erie  as  its  common  centre. 

"  It  will  at  once  be  obvious,  that  the  whole  of  the  tonnage  thus  to  be  furnished  by 
these  communities,  whatever  may  be  its  bulk,  will  pay  to  our  treasury  a  transit  duty 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  canal ;  and  will  therefore  yield  a  revenue  twice  as  large  as 
an  equal  quantity  of  products  from  the  districts  of  our  own  State,  mid-way  between 
the  Lakes  and  the  Hudson. 

**  And  what  will  be  the  amount  of  this  tonnage,  and  by  what  standard  shall  we 
measure  it  ? 

"  If  we  take  the  area  and  the  ()roducts,  and  the  population  of  our  own  State  as  a 
guide,  we  fall  far  short ;  and  even  if  we  resort  to  more  populous  nations — ^if  we  select 
Englaod  or  France,  and  compare  their  productive  power  with  that  of  this  youthful 
and  rapidly  increasing  race,  the  parallel  will  not  be  complete ;  for  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  kingdoms  is  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits ; 
nor  is  Uieir  inland  commerce  wholly  concentrated  within  any  single  channel. 

*'  But  we,  fortunately,  possess  an  adequate  and  apdl^opriate  standard  in  the 
Mississippi  river,  the  groat  rival  and  competitor  of  the  £rie  canal,  with  which  it  is 
destined  nereafter  to  hold  divided  sway  over  the  vast  trade  of  the  west.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  who  at  present  emplopr  that  stream  and  its  tributaries,  for  the  purpose 
of  conveyance,  is  scarcely  five  millions,  and  yet  the  amount  which  they  paia  during 
the  last  year  for  transportation  on  its  waters,  was  between  eight  and  nine  millions  of 
dollars. 

*'Tbe  momentous  question,  whether  the  tonnage  of  the  inland  district  under 
examination  is  to  seek  the  Atlantic  throuffh  the  Erie  Canal,  or  descend  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  mainly  to  depend  upon  the  comparative  cost  of  transportation. 
But  when  we  eonsider  the  circuitous  course  of  the  Mississippi,  the  loss  of  time  in 
ascending  its  strong  current,  and  the  greater  rapidity  of  communication  presented  by 
the  Atlantic  route ;  when  we  advert  moreover  to  the  ample  volume  and  trifling  lockage 
of  the  enlarg^  canal ;  and  especially  when  we  estimate  the  commercial  effects  of  the 
navigable  passage  opened  by  the  Hudson  through  the  Alleghany  ridge ;  we  shall 
perceive  that  when  the  artificial  communications  thus  concentrating  upon  Lake  Erie 
shall  be  put  in  full  operation,  the  cost  of  transporting  agricultural  products  from  the 
interior  of  this  district  will  not  materially  vary,  whether  carried  to  the  Atlantic  or 
the  Giilf  of  Mexico.  The  inference,  then,  may  safely  be  drawn,  that  whenever  a 
population  of  five  millions  around  these  western  waters  shall  resort  to  the  Erie  Canal 
for  the  means  of  conveyance,  they  will  supply  it  with  an  amount  of  tonnage  equally 
great  with  that  now  transported  on  the  Mississippi  by  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants. 

Hit  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  agricultural  products  which  annually  descend  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  has  already  reached  $70,000,000.  The  value  of  the 
profpertv  transported  on  the  canal«  of  the  State  of  New  York,  during  the  year  1836,  is 
shown  by  official  tables  to  be  967,000,000.  Of  that  amount,  it  may  be  estimated  that 
|R50,000,000  eatiisted  of  property  belonnng  exclusively  to  a  portion  of  the  population 
of  thk  Stats  not'exceedinff  a  million  and  a  naif  in  number,  being  at  the  rate  of  933  33 
for  each  inhabitant ;  and  that  the  amount  which  they  paid  for  its  transportation 
exceeded  two  millions  of  dollars.  If  the  same  scale  of  productioii  and  consumption 
shall  be  assumed  for  the  population  of  the  district  in  questiooi  (and  ne  reason  is 
perceived  why  it  should  not  be,)  tlie  six  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  west  who  will 
resort  to  the  Erie  Canal  for  the  means  of  conveyance,  will  furnish  tonnage,  in  exports 
and  imports,  of  at  least  $200,000,000  in  value.  The  experience  of  other  nations  will 
show  that  this  amount  is  not  over  estimated.  The  food  alone  produced  in  England  in 
the  year  1835,  by  an  agricultural  population  of  about  eight  millions,  was  vuued  by 
their  political  economists  at  $604,OCX),000 ;  while  that  of  France  was  ascertained  by  its 
Minister  of  Finance  to  be  5,237,000,000  of  francs,  or  $980,000,000. 
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**  It  will  be  obflerr«d,  that  mftoy  of  the  viewi  which  en  ebove  teken  of  the  future 
ueffnitude  of  our  inluid  commerce,  will  be  eppliceble  to  the  two  linee  of  rail-road 
which  are  to  traverae  our  territory  from  the  Uudeon  to  Lake  Erie.  The  immenee 
effecta  which  theae  wonder-working  inatrumenta  of  commerce  are  to  produce  in 
aecuring  the  trade  of  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  Statea,  and  in  binding  the  moat  diatant 
portiona  of  our  country  in  bonda  of  beneficial  intercouree,  would  furntah,  laon  the 
proper  occaaion,  a  aubject  of  tntereating  and  profitable  inquiry.  Nor  need 'it  be 
apprehended  that'  they  will  affect  injurioualy  our  fiacal  intaieatay— for  ao  far  from 
leaaening  the  commerce  of  the  canala,  they  will  Hiore  proMbly  aerve  to  aeeore  and 
increaae  it  by  affording  the  meana  of  rapid  tranaportation  from  property  and  peraona, 
during  thoae  winter  montha  in  which  their  navigatien  ia  impeded,  and  thereby 
prerenting  the  diveriion  in  other  channela  of  thoee  more  bulky  producta  which 
fumiah  te  canala  their  moat  lucrative  rerenuea.** 


NOTICES   OF  NEW   BOOKS. 

The  Farmef^s  Ubrory^  and  Monthly  Journal  of  AaituUvrt^  Jfo,  1.  EdUed  by 
John  8.  Skmner,  Gkbslt  At  McKiaatb,  publiahera;  Tribune  Buildinga :  New 
York. 

We  cordiallj  welcome  thia  beautiful,  and  CTery  how,  to  uae  a  technical  phraae,  well 
got-up  new  journal,  into  the  literary  arena.  We  bid  it  Ood-apeed,  in  every  aense  of  the 
ezpreaaion ;  becauae,  it  ia  encaged  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  country,  in 
one  of  the  sobleat  purauita  of  man ;  becaute,  auch  a  work  cannot  fail  to  be  eminently 
uaelul ;  and  becauae,  ita  editor  ia  exactly  the  man  to  deaerve,  and  we  hope  to  inaure 
auoeeaa.  The  firat  number  ia  rich  with  valuable  information,  of  a  anfllcient  variety, 
to  give  it  great  intareat 

We  pretend  not  to  any  deep  knowled^  of  agricultural  purauita ;  but  early  aasoeia- 
tiona  have  made  ua  familiar  with  chemical  'analyaia  and  ayntheaia ;  and,  in  ao  far  aa 
that  ia  concerned,  we  can,  with  a  clear  conacience,  coraially  recommend  <*Petz- 
holdta*  Lectures  '*  aa  very  valuable ;  and,  from  what  we  knew  of  the  editor  of  the 
American  Farmer,  we  feel  aaaured  hia  monthly  journal  will  be  replete  with  the 
aoundeat  easaya  on  the  theory  and  firactico  of  the  noble  acience  of  agriculture.  Again, 
therefore,  extending  to  him  the  right-hand  of  good  fellovrahip,  we  can  honeatly  and 
aincerely  aay,  in  concluaion,  aa  we  aaid  in  our  commencement,  we  cordially  wiah  him 
God-apeed  in  hia  laudable  enterpriae. 

KsiGHTLvr'a  Hibtokixb. — Hwtory  of  Greece.    By  Tfumuu  Keightley  ;  History  of 
Mome,  {the  Bepublie)  ;  Metory  of  the  JRoman  Empire  ;  and  History  of  England. 
Ml  by  the  same  author ^  with  notes  and  additions,  hy  Jqshua  Toulmin  SmUh. 
New  York :  Tuxirxn  &  Hatdkn,  No.  10,  John  street. 

The  above  historiea  are  well  adapted  for  coUegea,  achoola,  or  familiea,  and  are  highly 
recommended  by  competent  judges  as  among  the  best  works  extant  on  the  aubjacti  (Sf 
which  they  treat  The^  have  bmn  iQtrodu(^,  bjr  Profeasor  Sparka,  into  the  Harvard 
Univeraity,  as  well  as  in  other  coUe^ea  and  seminaries :  they  likewise  enjov  a  high 
reputation  in  England.  The  Histories  of  Greece,  the  Roman  Republic,  and  Roman 
Empire,  are  each  in  one  volume ;  the  Hiatory  of  England,  in  2  vols. ;  the  whole  aeries 
forming  a  neat  historical  library  of  5  vols.    12mo. 

Oeean'Vwrk,  Ancient  and  Modem :  or.  Evenings  on  Sea  and  Land.    By  J.  Hall 
Wrifchtt  author  of  Breakfast  Table  Scenes.    New  York  :  Applxton  &  Co.,  200 
Broadway.    Philadelphia :  Gxo.  S.  AppxjXTon,  148  Chesnnt  street    Cincinnati : 
H.  W.  Dx&BT  9l  Co.,  113  Main  atreet    1845. 

This  little  volume  contains,  in  the  familiar  style  of  dialogue,  between  a  father,  his 
eon  and  daughters,  a  vast  fbnd  of  geological  information.  This  easy  mode  of  convey- 
ing science,  or,  at  all  events,  of  creating  a  taste  for  it,  ia  here  happily  illustrated  by 
theae  evening  conversations.  What  Peter  Parley  does  for  children,  the  "Ocean 
Work**  will  do  for  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  will  feel  Wiser,  and  better,  after 
giving  it  a  careful  perusal. 
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CdWs  JVho  Setiei  of  Sehod  Bookt,    New  Tork :  Calab  Babixxtt. 

These  works,  b^  Mr.  Lymaa  Cobb,  of  this  city,  who  has  acquired  a  distingiiished 
reputation  as  a  lexicographer  and  compiler  of  books  for  joutb,  consist  of  a  First  Book, 
a  Spelling  Book,  four  Juvenile  Readers,  and  the  new  North  American  Reader.  These 
are  to  be  followed  soon  by  the  Expositor,  and  a  School  Dictionary. 

Mr.  Cobb's  Spelling  Book  is  considered  by  teachers,  and  others,  who  are  acquainted 
with  it,  as  far  superior  to  any  other  now  in  use.  It  contains  nearly  all  the  common, 
prtmitivd,  tnd  also  t  great  portion  of  the  derirative  words  of  the  language,  about 
15,700  in  number,  whu#  other  spelling-books  contain  from  5^900  to  8,000  only,  witii 
from  300  to  1,500  useless  repetitions.  The  classification  of  words,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  book,  as  we  can  certify  from  our  own  knowledge,  is  the  most  use- 
ful of  any  work  of  the  Icind  known  to  us. 

The  riding  books  dontain  moral,  instructive,  descriptive,  and  historical  leasoni, 
adapted  to  the  capacltiM  of  everj  ase.  The  lessons  are  carefully  mduated  by  the 
number  of  syllables,  and  are  also  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  children  who  use 
tiiem. 

Mr.  Cobb's  books  are  rapidly  being  intradoced  into  the  Common  Schools  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  and  appear,  gradually,  to  be  superseding  other 
works  of  the  kind. 

l%e  Farmtnf  and  EmigranU^  Band-Book  ;  being  a  full  and  complete  guide  for  the 
farmer  and  t?ie' emigrant :  comprising  the  clearing  of  the  forest,  and  prairie  land, 
gardening,  farming  generally^  farriery,  cookery,  and  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  diseases,  voith  copious  hints,  receipts,  and  tables.  ByJosiah  T.  Marshall,  ou- 
thor  of  the  Emigrant^  True  Guide.  Second  edition,  revised.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  Bl  Co.,  300  Broadway.  Philadelphia:  Gxo&ob  S.  AppLXToif,  148  Chas- 
DUt  street.    1S45. 

This  handsomely  printed  book,  of  480  pages,  according  to  the  publisher's  preface, 
comprises  fifteen  hundred  different  points  of  information,  collected  from  tne  best 
sources.  Some  of  the  most  valuable,  from  the  transactions  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  The  Prairie  Farmer,  a  valuable  work,  published  at  Chicago, 
&c.,  &c.  We  have  carefully  looked  it  through,  and  do  not  wonder  that  this  should 
be  a  second  edition;  for  it  certainlpr  contains  most  valuable  information,  and  no  emi- 
grant should  go  West,  with  the  mtention  of  settling  there,  without  a  copy  of  The 
Farmers  and  Emigrants'  Hand-Book. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  JVew  York,  and  AddiHonai  Laws  to  1845, 
reduced  to  Questions  and  Answers,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  By 
William  Wedgwood,  A.  M  ,  member  of  the  JVew  York  Bar — author  of  Revised 
Statutes  of  JVew  Hampshire,  Maine,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
Pennsylvania,  JVew  Jersey,  Ohio,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  JSTorth  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  JUabama,  Louisiana^  JIfississippi,  Tennessee,  ITentucky, 
Indiana^  Blinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Rhode  Island,  Arkansas,  and  the  Consti- 
tution and  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  reduced  to  a  similar  form.  Twentieth 
edition.    New  York :  published  by  Saxton  &  Miles,  205  Broadway.     1845. 

We  shall  let  the  author  speak  for  himself,  giving  his  reasons  why  this  novel  plan 
of  disseminating  law  is  advisable,  merely  premising  that  he  makes  do  bad  arsument. 

<«  Our  constitution  and  laws  are  the  charter  of  our  religious  and  political  liberty. 
The  knowledge  of  them  should  be  as  diffusive  as  the  li^ht.  Every  man  khould  teach 
them  to  his  children — speaking  of  them  when  he  sits  in  the  house,  when  he  walks  by 
the  way,  when  he  lies  down,  and  when  he  rises  up.  He  should  write  them  upon  the 
door-posts  of  his  house,  and  upon  the  gates." 

If,  as  Cicero  infbrms  us,  the  Roman  children  were  obliged  to  learn  the  twelve 
tables  by  heart,  as  a  '*  carmen  necessarium^  (an  indispensable  lesson,)  to  impress  on 
their  minds  an  early  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  th««ir  country,  should 
we  not  improve  by  their  example.  Thus  much  for  our  author.  We  should  have 
feared  his  success ;  but  the  title-page  says  this  is  the  twentieth  edition  ! ! 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lanpiage,  containing  pronunciation,  etymology , 
and  explanation  of  all  words  authorised  by  eminent  writers  ;  to  which  are  added, 
a  vocabulary  of  the  roots  of  English  words,  and  an  accented  list  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Scripture  proper  names.  By  Alexander  Reid,  A.  M.,  Rector  of  the 
Cireus-Place  Schools,  Edinburgh ;  author  of  Rudiments  of  English  Composi- 
tion, ^c,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Henry  Retd,  Professor  of  Engli^  Literature, 
in  the  Univertity  of  Pennsylvania^-   New  York:^  D.  AmLsroH  4b  Co.,  200 
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Broadway.    Pbiladelp1)i& :  Geo.  8.  AfPiiVTON,  148  Cfaesnut  street    Cincinnati : 
H.  W.  Dekbt  It  Co.,  113  Maine  alreet.     1845. 

This  ia  a  daodei^mo  ^ition,  which  makes  it  convenient  and  portable.  The  primi- 
tive word  18  given ;  and  then  fellow  the  immediate  derivatives*  in  alphabetic  order. 
After  the  primitive  word,  is  inserted  the  original  term  whence  it  ia  formed,  with  the 
name  of  tne  language  from  which  it  is  derived  ^  but  what,  in  our  estimation,  gives  it 
a  decided  value  over  all  other  small  dictionaries  we  havb  seen,  is  the  vocabiuary  of 
the  roots  of  English  words  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  the  accented  list,  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  tfamtiaQd,  of  Greek,  lAtin,  and  Scripture  names,  also  annexed. 
The  text  is  clear,  and  the  paper  beautifully  white.  It  is  accompanied  with  strong 
recommendations  from  Professor  Henry,  of  the  New  York  University,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished teachers  and  professon*  in  which  we  cordially  nnite. 

SuppL«MBif*r  TO  Ihi.  Urx's  Great  DtcnovAnT.'— Recent  JfmprovemenU  in  Jlrtt^ 
Manufluturet  and  Minesj  being  a  suppleipMni  to  hie  Vietionary.  By  Mndrew 
Ure,  M.  D.,  illtutrated  with  one  huntired  and  ninety  engravinge.  New  York : 
D.  Appi^eton  &  Co.»  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia :  George  S.  Appi.bton»  148 
Chesnut  street.  Cincinnati :  Heitrt  W.  Derby  k,  Co.,  113  Maine  street.  For 
sale  by  all  booksellers  and  periodical  agents.     184$. 

The  Great  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Ure,  has  so  fully,  and  coApletely  established  his 
reputation,  not  only  for  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  various  sttbjects  on  which  be 
treats,  but  for  a  happy  faculty  of  arranging  it,  so  as  to  impart  it  to  others,  that  in  no- 
ticing this  supplement  to  it,  it  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  say,  that  in  the  Dr.'s 
preface  to  it,  he  says,  after  stating  the  motives  which  have  induced  him  to  publish  it: 
'*  It  is  und^r  a  sense  of  this  responsibili^  that  1  have  written  the  leading;  articles  of 
this  supplement,  having  enjoyed  'son^e  peculiar  advantage  ia  my  profession  for  mak- 
ing the  requisite  researches  and  comparisons.  I  trust  that  not  many  of  them  deeerve 
t9  be  regarded  as  trite  compilations,  or  ts  frivolous  novelties,  with  Uie  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  notices  of  recent  patents,  which  I  have  intentionally  exhibited  as  beacons 
to  deter  from  treacherous  ouicksands,  not  as  lights  to  friendly  havens.  I  have  sought, 
sincerely,  to  make  them  all  conducive,  more  or  less,  to  utility ;  being  either  new  con- 
tributions to  the  old  stock  of  knowledge,  or  additions  and  corrections  to  the  miscella- 
neous volume,  of  which  the  present  is  the  sequel."  ^  I(  is  only  further  necessary  for  ns 
to  say,  that  the  supplement  preserves  the  alphabetic  arrangement  of  the  dictionary, 
and  treats  each  article  separately — so  that  it  is,  in  fact,  an  extension  of  the  Doctor's 
great  work. 

Pope^s  Yearly  Journal  of  Trade t  for  1845 :  comprising  Laws  of  Customs  and 
Trades,  Treaties  and  Conventions  Ufith  foreign  powers.  Tariffs  of  the  United 
Kingdoms,  British  possessions  abroad,  and  foreign  countries  ;  countervailing  and 
inland  duties ;  duties  of  lights,  buoys,  pilotage^  Spc,  i  Stamp  and  Post  Office 
Laws  and  Rates  ;  Proclamations  ;  Orders  in  Council,  gmd  of  government  boards; 
Parliamentary  speeches  and  paptrs  ;  translations  of  foreign  documents  ;  Dan- 
gers  of  the  Seas;  Proceedings  of  Sientific  and  learned  Societies:  Geographical 
Sketdies,  and  recent  discoveries  ;  descriptions  oj  articles  of  merchandise ;  ex- 
changes, moneys,  weights,  and  measures  ;  miscellaneotu  information,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  work  besides.  London :  James  Cc'CHrane,  128  Chancery  Lane. 
New  York :  for  sale,  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway. 

With  such  a  table  of  contents,  as  is  exhibited  above,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  merchant,  and  general  trader,  can  no  where  look  for  such  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion, bearing  upon  every  subject  interesting  to  them.  Pope's  Journal  of  Trade  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  euloey  from  us.  Our  object,  in  this  notice  is,  therefore,  more 
logive  the  contents  of  it  for  this  year — 1S45,  than  to  speak  of  its  general  valne,  though 
that  merits  more  praise  than  any  other  manual  of  the  kind.  Indeed,  as  far  as  regards 
all  commerce  which  centres  in  England,  it  is  unique. 

The  JSTew  York  Annual  Register  for  1845.     By  Edwin  Williams,    Published  bf 
Turner  &  Hatden,  No.  10  John  street 

This  is  the  tenth  year  of  publication  of  this  statistical  work,  which  contains  t  vast 
amount  of  useful  information  relating  to  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Cnited  States. 
It  is  published  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  seventy-five  cents,  one  half  the  price 
of  former  volumes. 
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OOMMEROB,* 

PROM  ITS  FIRST  RISE,  TO  TH^  PEACE  OF  RISWICK. 

The  mat  value  and  importance  of  Commerce,  is  so  generally  felt  and 
admitted,  that  it  would  be  altogether  a  work  ^  supererogation  in  us,  at 
this  late  day,  to  endeavour,  by  any  thiftg  we  could  iay,  to  attempt  to 
enforce  it. 

Its  beneficial  effects  pervade  every  civilized  conmiaaifcy,  and  give 
healthful  and  invigorated  action  to  every  branch  of  national  industry. 
Without  commerce,  to  exchange  the  varied  results  of  human  industry, 
we  should  look  in  vaia  for  the  advancement  of  civilization ;  since  it  is 
only  through  its  means  that  the  surplus  produce  of  a  nation  possesses  any 
value ;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  that  unless  a  surplus  is  produced,  the 
physical  and  moral  progress  of  a  nation  cannot  increase.  A  protected 
industiy  and  a  flourishing  commerce,  are  inseparable ;  acting  in  entire 
harmony,  they  exhibit  a  national  strength,  whicn  nothing  can  weaken,  a 
substantial  prosperity  which  nothing  can  diminish.  Sustaining  as  they 
do,  the  truest  interests  of  the  country,  they  are  the  best  security  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  honor  and  independence. 

We  make  these  few  cursory  remarks  with  a  view  to  show,  that  we  are 
folly  alive  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  commerce  for  the  development  of 
the  high  destiny  of  ai^tions.  We  are,  therefore,  ready  to  go  as  rar  as  he 
that' goes  farthest,  in  bearing  our  feeble  testimony  to  its  inestimable  value, 
our  Miel^in  the  solid  foundation  updli  which  that  value  rests,  and  our  ar* 
dent  d^sii^,  jn  so  for  as  may  belong  to  this  work,  to  contribute,  in  every 
way  within  qur  power,  to  its  unlimited  success.  That  we  may  be  fiadrly 
understood,  it  may  be  proper,  a/ cmce,  to  state  the  object  we  have  in  view, 
in  commitocing  this  article,  and  here  avow  it  to  be,  to  declare  our  inter- 
minable (fissent  to  the  Free  Trade  doctrine,  that  '^  Commerce,  if  left  alone, 
w91  legulfkte  itself."  Commerce  is  a  human  institution,  and,  like  all  other 
sublunary  puMuits,  must  be  sobject  to  human  laws.     It  is  a  contradiction, 
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in  temifl,  to  speak  of  any  institution,  that  will  regulate  itself;  and,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  more  so  of  commerce  than  of  any  other.  Its  very  existence 
pre-supposes  the  humah  family  as  divided  into  nations,  and,  as  is  very  well 
known,  these  nations  have  separate  and  varied  customs,  manners,  laws, 
and  regalations.  Inhabiting  different  climates,  and  possessing,  in  infinite 
variety,  the  physical  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  power  and  means  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  from  intellectual  endowment  and  its  improvement, 
nations,  like  individuals,  have  separate  interests,  which  they  are  bound  to 
cultivate,  in  the  manner  moat  to  their  individual  advantage.  While  we 
do  not  deny  that  a  commercial  harmony  may  be  brought  forth  out  of 
these  various  interests,  we  most  unequivocally  declare  our  conviction^ 
that  this  can  only  be  the  result,  not  only  of  laws  and  regulations,  but  also 
of  experience,  to  test  their  value  BXkd  fitness :  and,  if  we  do  not  deceive 
ourselves,  we  shall  show  that  the  history  of  commerce,  fi-om  its  earliest 
period,  proves  incontestibly,  that  upon  no  subject  has  the  human  mind 
been  more  brought  into  action ;  none  has  been  the  cause  of  more  legisla- 
tion ;  and,  to  the  present  hour,  the  necessity  of  every  efibrt  of  the  highest 
intelligence  is  required,  to  investigate  the  manifold  relations  brought  about 
by  the  commercial  interests  of  a  country — ^more,  indeed,  than  is  neces* 
sary  for  any  other  pursuit  in  which  a  conomunity  may  be  engaged. 

it  is  extremely  dilSicult  to  fix  any  period  for  the  commencement  of 
commerce.  The  earliest  divisions  of  mankind  into  separate  communi- 
ties, no  doubt  gave  rise  to  an  interchange  of  the  few  commodities  which 
either  had  to  exchange  with  the  others.  Accordingly,  we  read  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren  to  certain  merchants,  who 
were  trading  with  their  spices  from  Gilead  into  £^gypt ;  and  this  hap- 
pened about  1700  years  before  the  Christian  era.  But  it  was  not  until 
many  centuries  after  this,  at  the  time  they  established  their  monarchy, 
that  the  E^ptians,  undoubtedly  the  first  in  conmierce,  as  in  the  arts, 
commenced  trading  to  the  Red  Sea  and  to  India. 

The  conunodities  which  they  thus  imported,  were  carried  by  land  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  conveyed  down  that  river  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  but  the  maxims  and  manners  of  the  Egyptians  were  inimical  to 
commerce,  and  this  traffic  soon  declined. 

The  Phoenicians,  however,  were  difierently  situated ;  their  habits  were 
naturally  conunercial  from  their  position,  as  the  only  source  of  power 
and  opulence.  Thus,  the  foreign  commerce  carried  on  firom  Sidon  and 
Tyre  soon  grew  up  to  a  greater  importance  than  that  of  any  of  the 
ancient  States  of  the  world.  They  not  only  traded  to  all  the  porta  in 
the  Mediterranean,  but  were  the  first*  who  passed  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  visited  the  western  coasts  of  Spain  and  Afirica. 

They  revived  an  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  the  continent  of  India, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  other.  The 
merchandises  purchased  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  India,  were  carried  by 
land  to  Rhinocolon,  were  transported  thence  to  Tyre,  and  distributed  aU 
over  the  ancient  world.  The  monopoly  they  acquired  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Red  Sea,  about  the  year  1000,  before  the  Christian  era,  incited  David 
and  Solomon  to  fit  out  vessels  to  trade  to  Tarshish  and  Ophir,  firom 
whence,  we  read,  they  brought  gold  and  rich  merchandise  to  add  to  the 
wealth  and  splendour  of  these  fimious  kings  of  Israel. 

But  the  institutions  of  the  Jews,  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  were  not 
favourable  to  commerce,  which  they  never  carried  on  to  any  extent 
while  in  Judaea. 
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The  Carthagenians  were  a  trading  people,  and  lite  tihe  Phoenicians,  ap-* 
plied  themselves  to  commerce  with  great  ardour  and  success ;  but  as  the 
latter  had  engrossed  the  trade  of  India,  the  voyages  of  the  former  were 
principally  to  the  west  and  north)  extending  them  beyond  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  some  tlvee  or  four  huncbred  years  before  our  era,  they 
visited  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  by  some  are  supposed  to  have  carried  on 
traffic  to  Gaul  and  Britain.  They  made  new  discoveries  and  established 
intercourse  with  countries  till  then  unknown,  jealously  guarding  their 
!knowle(%e  from  others';  but  the  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged  with 
the  Romans,  as  is  well  known,  ended  in  thdr  total  overthrow,  14C  years 
before  Christ. 

The  Greeks,  although  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  possessing  many 
large  bays  and  harbours,  many  of  the  neidibouring  islands,  too,  being 
very  fertile,  were  nevertheless  a  long  time  oefore  they  attained  any  per- 
fection in  the  art  of  navigation.  They  carried  on  little,  if  any,  commerce 
beyond  the  Mediterranean.  Their  principal  intercourse  was  with  their 
colonies  planted  in  Sicily.  Sometimes  they  visited  Egypt,  Gaul,  and 
Thraoe,'and  passed  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  trading  wi<^  the  countries  situate 
on  its  borders. 

The  expeditions  of  Alexander  to  the  East,  enlarged  their  knowledge  of 
geography.  He  had  observed  the  rise  of  Tyre,  and  he  determined  to 
make  his  projected  empire  the  great  seat  of  commerce,  as  well  as  of  do- 
minion. With  this  view,  he  founded  Alexandria,  near  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  that  it  might  conmiand  the  trade  of  both  the  East  and  the 
West ;  in  this  he  succeeded  to  his  most  sanguine  wishes,  and  Alexandria 
did  command  the  6ommeroe  of  the  world ;  notwithstanding  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Grecian  Eki^ire  in  the  Ekust  and  in  Egypt,  this  magnificent 
city  was  only  deprived  of  its  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  India  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  passage  thither,  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  history,  commerce  was  neglected-— 
and  not  until  they  acquired  a  taste  for  the  jnroductions  of  other  countries, 
was  it  pushed  to  any  extent.  But  it  then  became  very  considerable,  as 
it  is  said  to  have  drained  Uie  Roman  Empire  (or  years,  of  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annmn,  in  gdld  and  silver,  and  that 
one  faimdred  ships  sailed  annually  mm  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  that  country. 

The  leiffu  of  Augustus  was  very  favourable  to  commerce.  Under 
Tiberi[QB,  the  town  of  Havem,  the  most  ancient  in  Friesland,  was  founded, 
and  under  Nero,  London  is  first  menti<Mried  as  a  considerable  place. 
Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  commercial  w<Mrld  until  about  ^e  fourth  cen- 
tury, when  Constantine,  by  removing  the  seat  of  Empire  to  Constantino- 
ple, made  it  the  seat  and  emporium  <^  commerce,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
well  adapted  to  be  so  constituted. 

The  invasion  of  Italy,  by  the  Northern  nations  in  the  fifth  century,  put 
an  end  to  eveiy  species  of  commerce  and  broke  up  all  the  markets  for 
comnuMlities  of  every  kind.  The  cities  in  which  alone  commerce  can 
centre,  became  destitute  of  those  immunities  which  produce  eitiier  secu- 
rity or  enterprise— *it  became  disagreeaUe  and  unsafe  to  visit  any  foreign 
conntiT',  and  thus  the  knowledge  of  remote  regions  was  lost — their  situa- 
tion, their  commodities,  and  almost  their  names  were  forgotten.  The 
preservation  of  Constantinople  from  the  general  destruction,  prevented 
commeroe  from  ceasing  altogether.  In  that  city  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
arts  and  discoveries  was  preserved,  and  a  taste  for  elegance  and  splen* 
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dour  subeuted ;  the  productions  of  foreign  countries  were  in  request, 
and  commerce,  to  a  certain  extent,  flourished  there,  when  it  was  extinct 
in  almost  every  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  devastations  of  the  Huns  in  Italy  induced  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Adriatic,  towards  the  close  of  the  fiAh  century,  to  fly  to  the  sandy 
isles  near  the  continent,  on  which  isles,  seventy  in  number,  they  built 
such  habitations  as  their  circumstances  would  pennit,  and  hence  arose 
the  celebrated  city  of  Venice.  Necessity  obliged  them  first  to  devote 
themselves  to  commerce— the  earliest  branch  of  which  was  naturally  the 
fisheries.  The  next  commercial  object  was  the  manufacture  and  expor- 
tation of  salt.  Thus,  by  the  application  of  the  inhabitants  and  its  situation 
for  security,  Venice  gradually  became  the  general  magazine  for  the  mer- 
chandise for  the  neighbouring  continent ;  and  as  the  Venetians  became  in 
time  the  carriers  of  this  merdiandise  to  distant  countries,  they  were  en- 
abled to  brins  back  raw  materials  for  various  manufactures,  which  greatly 
enlarged  their  conunerce.  In  this  manner  Venice  first,  and  Genoa,  Flo- 
rence, and  Pisa  afterwards,  firom  inconsiderable  places,  became  populous 
and  wealthy,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  revival  of  commerce  through- 
out the  Mediterranean ;  which,  in  process  of  time,  extended  itself  without 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  And  these  free  cities  of  Italy  were,  for  seve- 
ral centuries,  the  oi^y  places  in  Europe  west  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek 
Empire,  which  had  any  considerable  conmierce,  or  any  valuable  manu- 
factures for  the  supply  of  other  nations.  Their  merchants  frequented 
the  ports  of  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Alexandria,  and  other  ports  of  Syria  and 
Egypt ;  where  they  procured  the  produce  of  India,  and  visiting  the  mara- 
time  towns  of  Spain,  France,  the  low  countries,  and  England,  by  distri- 
buting their  various  commodities  over  Europe,  ccHumunicated  to  the  va- 
rious nations  a  taste  for  the  valuable  productions  of  the  east,  as  well  as 
some  ideas  of  manufactures,  and  arts,  which  were  then  known  only  in 
Italy. 

The  first  mention  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  afterwards  so  famous  for  its 
trade,  is  in  the  year  577,  when  Theodoric  expelled  the  Danes  fixim  it. 
Some  towns,  such  as  Chichester  and  Abingdon,  in  England,  are  said  to 
have  been  founded  about  that  time.  Durii^  several  centuries,  as  we  have 
said,  commerce  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Italian  cities.  It  however 
began  to  revive  under  the  government  of  Charlemagne,  and  some  cities 
in  Germany  and  Flanders  rose  up  and  grew  into  comparative  importance. 

The  establishment  of  Christianitv  in  Germany  produced  very  benefi- 
cial effects.  In  the  tenth  century  the  Germans  had  much  increased  their 
intercourse  with  the  neighbourix^  states,  and  the  woollen  manufacture 
springing  up  in  Flanders  about  this  period,  Baldwin,  third  Earl  of 
Flanders,  invited  into  the  country  all  manner  of  handicraftsmen,  to  whom 
he  wisely  granted  great  privileges ;  he  also  established  annual  fitirs  on 
stated  days,  at  Bruges,  Courtroy,  Torbout,  Mont  Cassei,  and  many  other 
places,  where  mercantile  exchanges  could  be  made ;  iot  as  there  was 
scarcely  any  money  at  that  time,  trade  was  carried  on  in  barter. 

Venice  had,  by  this  time,  become  a  formidable  political  state,  and  had 
acquired  many  cities  and  towns  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  so  that 
the  Dodge  of  Venice  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  A  regular 
intercourse  had  been  established  with  the  Saracens  of  Egjrpt  and  Syria, 
countries  funous  for  producing  rice,  sugar,  dates,  cassia,  flax,  linen,  balm, 
perfumes,  galls,  wrought  silk,  itoap,  &c.,  besides  the  rich  spices  and  pre- 
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Clous  stones  of  India,  brought  to  these  two  conntries ;  and  with  these  rich 
merchandises  the  Venetians  traded  all  over  the  western  parts  of  Europe , 
to  their  immense  profit.  They  obtained  from  the  Greek  Elmperor  a 
freedom  frmn  all  customs  and  taxes  in  the  Empire,  and  in  the  year  996 
the  Emperor,  Otho  III.,  likewise  granted  them  various  privileges,  with  a 
right  to  establish  fidrs  in  several  parts  of  Germany,  where  they  carried  on 
a  vast  commerce. 

The  Crusades,  or  Holy  Wars,  contributed  much  to  the  extension  of 
commerce,  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  Grenoese,  the 
Pisans,  and  the  Venetians,  furnished  the  vessels  necessary  to  transport 
the  vast  armies  that  embariced  on  these  wild  enterprises,  and,  also,  with 
provisions  and  military  stores.  Besides,  the  immense  sums  they  re- 
ceived on  that  account,  they  obtained  commercial  privileges  and  estab- 
lishments in  the  settlements  which  the  Crusaders  made  in  Palestine 
and  other  provinces  of  Asia.  From  these  sources,  they  acqpiired  great 
wealth  and  a  proportionate  increase  of  power.  From  the  intercourse 
with  the  refinements  of  Asia,  the  Europeans  began  to  be  sensible  of 
wants  with  which  they  were  formerly  unacquainted  ;  and  such  a  taste 
grew  up  for  the  commodities  and  arts,  that  they,  not  only  encouraged  the 
resort  of  foreigners  to  their  harbours,  but  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  commerce  themselves. 

The  great  success  of  Lubec,  about  this  time,  soon  caused  other  towns 
to  be  founded  in  the  Baltic,  which,  suffering  much  frt)m  the  attacks  of 
neighbouring  depredators  and  pirates,  were  induced  to  enter  into  an  asso- 
ciation for  uieir  mutual  safety  and  the  protection  of  their  navigation. 
Thus  was  gradually  formed  the  fiunous  Hanseatic  Confederacy,  which 
made  so  great  a  figure  in  several  succeeding  centuries.  ^'  Werdenhagen^' 
fixes  on  1169,  for  the  first  confederacy,  which  consisted  of  the  twelve 
following  towns:  Lubec,  Wismar,  Rostock,  Stralsund,  Gypeswald, 
Anclam,  Stetin,  Coburg,  Stolpe,  Dantzig,  Elbing,  and  Koningsburg — 
though  probably  not  all  of  them  at  the  first,  as  some  iof  them  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  founded  till  a  later  period.  Lambecius,  libnurian  to 
the  Emperor  Leopold,  says,  ^^  That  the  leii^e  of  the  Hanse  Towns  did 
not  commence  till  after  the  league  between  Lubec  and  Hamburg,  in  1241  ^ 
at  which  time  these  towns  had  all  the  trade  of  the  south  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  firom  Denmark  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  besides  an 
extensive  traffic  with  other  parts." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  all  the  foreign  commerce  of 
England  was  engrossed  by  the  German  merchants,  known  as  the  Mer- 
chants of  the  Steel-yard,  London.  About  1250,  a  society  of  English 
merchants  was  formed,  who  had  pivileges  granted  to  them  in  the 
Netherlands,  by  Jolm,  Duke  of  Brabant,  whither  they  carried  English 
wool,  lead,  and  tin ;  taking  in  return,  woollen  cloths,  linen,  and  other 
articles.  From  this  society,  the  company,  styled  Merchants  of  the 
Staple  of  England,  took  its  rise. 

France,  at  this  period,  possessed  very  little  foreign  commerce ;  but,  in 
the  cities  of  Italy,  it  had  increased  greatly.  The^^republic  of  Genoa  was 
in  its  glory,  eclipsing  even  Venice. 

A  new  era  now  commenced  in  commerce  by  the  discovery  of  the 
nuuriner's  compass ;  but  it  was  at  least  half  a  century  before  it  embold- 
ened navigators  to  tempt  untried  seas.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  its 
intredaetion  was  the  JBscorery  of  the  Canary  Islands,  by  the  Spaniards. 
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Many  of  the  European  princes  were  now  becoming  ilive  to  a  coBunep- 
cial  spirit,  and  Edward  I.  permitted  all  nations  to  traffic  with  Engb&d 
in  her  maritime  ports,  bff  wholeBule  only ;  -  and  they  were  allowed  to 
take  any  goods  away  upon  paying  the  export  dutr,  except  wine,  which 
required  a  special  license.  The  fbllowiuff  were  the  imports  and  exports 
in  the  28th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edwapd  III. : 

S9part$. 

31,651|  sacks  of  wool,  at  six  poand  per  sack )  and  3.056  ewt.  frits, 
each  hundred  weight  being  sue  score,  at  40s.  per  cwt » with  the  cus- 
toms, &c.,  thereon,  amounted  to ••• ...X277,606    2    9 

Leather,  with  its  customs • 96    2    6 

4,7744  coarse  cletbs,  at  40s.  each  ;  and  8,001  i  pieces  of  worsted,  at 

16s.  8d.  per  piece 166,966  18    4 

Customs  thereon.... • • ••• 215  13    7 

Total  exports,  with  the  duties  thereon ,....£204,184  17    2 

1,831  fine  cloths,  at  £6  per  cloth,  which,  with  the  custone,  comeato.  •£1XJ0BS  19  0 
3971  cwt.  of  wax,  at  40b.  per  cwt ,  which ,  with  the  customs,  comes  to .  •  815  7  5 
l,829i  tuns  of  wine,  at  40s.  per  tun,  which,  with  the  customs,  comes  to     3341  19    0 

Linen  cloth,  mercerj,  grocery,  and  all  other  wares  wbateyer 22,943    6  10 

On  which  the  custom  was »•. ••.   ..% 285  18    3 

Total  imports,  with  the  dutiee  thereon X38,970    3    € 

Sir  Wm.  Temple  obserFes  upon  this  :  ^^  That  when  Eag^d  had  bat  a 
Tery  small  commerce,  she  was  rich,  in  proportion,  to  her  neiehbours,  by 
selling  so  much  more  than  Ae  boaght."  At  this  period,  onerves  the 
hisUman,  '^  The  materials  <^  commeree  were  now  increasing  by  the  im- 
provement of  manufactures  in  yaitous  parts  of  Europe  :  while  the  disco- 
veries  of  the  Pottnguese  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  excited  a  more  eoter- 
priziiig  spirit,  and  led,  in  1487,  to  the  discoveiy  of  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  they  passed  about  ten  years  afterwards,  aad  tlras  aoccmi* 
plisnedthe  first  maritime  voyage  to  India." 

This  discovery  made  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  oommeicial 
world,  and  was  soon  followed  by  another,  destined  to  be  of  espial,  if  not 
of  much  greater  influence,  though,  at  that  time,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  prowiced  so  rareat  an  immemate  eflfect.  The  reader  will  have  anti- 
cipated, that  we  allude  to  the  discovery  of  America,  by  Colnaftbua,  in 
1492.  One  very  great  reason  for  the  di^rent  eflfect  produced,  doubtless 
was,  that  India  was  an  old  country,  and  the  wealth  which  had  resulted  to 
Europe,  from  its  previous  commerce  with  that  country,  had  given  rise  to 
the  belief  m  its  immense  riches,  in  its  eold,  precious  stones,  spices,  Ace. ; 
while  aothiag  was  known  of  America  mr  a  considerable  time ;  for  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1530,  that  the  Spaniards  landed  in  Peru,  nor  did  .the 
English  attempt  any  settlement  in  North  America  till  ltf07,  when  a 
colony  was  commenced  in  Virginia*  although  an  Englishman  (Cabot) 
had  discovered  ^ewfbundland  as  early  as  1497.  About  this  period,  the 
Portuguese  were  undoubtedly  the  foremost  commecaial  nation ;  for  we 
find  them  pushing  their  conquests  in  the  East  Indies.  Although  Brazil 
had  been  discovered  by  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  in  1660,  who  was,  it  is  said, 
driven  on  its  coast  by  a  tempest,  yet  the  new  discoveries  in  Asia  were 
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then  the  great  object  of  pursuit :  a  vojage  to  India  was  the  high  road  to  ' 
fortune  and  preferment. 

"  The  splendid  wealthy"  says  the  Abbe  Raynal,  "  which  the  Portuguese 
brought  mnn  India^  gave  their  nation  such  a  superiority  in  all  parts  of 
the  world)  as  every  individual  wished  to  partake  of.  No  person,  indeed, 
went  over  voluntarily  to  America,  but  those  unfortunate  men  whom  the 
Inquisition  had  doomed  to  destruction,  who  were  added  to  the  convicts 
already  sent  there.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until  1549,  that  Thomas  de 
Sousa  was  sest  to  Brazil,  as  Giovemor,  to  regulate  and  superintend  it.'^ 

The  sixteenth  century  was,  nevertheless,  destined  to  make  a  great 
change  in  the  commercial  relations  of  the  woiid  ;  for  in  attempting  the 
discovery  of  a  north-west  passage,  the  English  navigators  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  whole  coast  of  North  America,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  established  the  Greenland  and  Newfoundland  fisheries. 
The  privileges  of  the  Merchants  of  the  Steel-yard,  in  London,  were 
abolidied.  A  passage  was,  at  this  time,  discovered  to  Russia  roiuid  the 
north  cape  oi  Lapland,  which  opened  a  new  field  for  commerce ;  and  a 
Russian  trading  company  was  immediately  formed  in  London.  A  com- 
pany was  also  incorporated  there,  to  trade  with  Turkey,  and  an  inter- 
course with  Guinea,  <»i  the  coast  of  Africa,  gave  rise  to  another  trading 
company.  All  these  companies  were  created  by  royal  charter,  which 
prescribed  rules  for  their  management. 

The  seventeenth  century  was,  however,  the  period  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples were  adopted  which  commenced  to  lay  die  foundation  of  the  com- 
merce of  Europe,  and  to  advance  it  to  its  present  height.  The  interest  of 
nations,  and  the  value  of  commerce,  became  better  understood ;  naviga- 
tion was  improved,  new  settlements  were  made,  and  those  which  had 
previously  been  made  were  rising  into  importance.  Still,  the  lucrative 
commerce  of  the  Ent  was  the  great  object.  The  English  East  India 
Company  was  formed  in  1600,  and  the  United  Dutch  m  1602.  Tb» 
French  visited  the  East  Indies  in  1601 ;  but  no  French  company  was 
formed  till  1644.  He  Daaea  established  one  in  1617,  and  the  Swedes 
in  1627.  The  following  account,  published  by  Mr.  Munn,  of  the  quan- 
tity of  Indian  m^chandize  consumed  in  Europe,  gives  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  proportion  of  the  different  articles  of  this  commerce.  The  prices 
fixed  are- the  prime  cost  in  India,  including  all  charges  on  board  ship : 

8.  d. 

6,000,000  lbs.  of  Pepper,  at 0  2iperlb. 

450^000  ««    ofClovee,at 0  9  ** 

150«000  <*   ofMace,at.. 0  8  •^ 

400,000  "    ofNutmeg8,at 0  4  *« 

350,000  «*    oflndigo,  at I  2  " 

1,000,000  ••   ofrawSilk,at 8  0  " 

This  statement,  probably,  includes  only  the  jH^neipal  articles.  At  least, 
it  is  certain  that,  about  1631,  several  other  kinds  of  merchandise  were 
usually  imported,  as  tafifetas,  printed  calicoes,  and  China  ware.  Tea,  if 
brought  at  all,  was  in  such  small  quantities,  that,  in  1660,  it  was  not  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  be  subject  to  duty.  Br:  Davenant,  who  wrote 
in  1688,  was  of  0|^inion  that  English  commerce,  from  1656  to  1688,  had 
gone  on  gradually  increasing ;  and  that  up  to  the  last  year,  they  had 
gained,  by  their  foreign  trade  and  home  manufactures,  at  least  two  mil- 
lioDs  per  annum ;  and  he  thus  apportions  the  profits : 
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The  nhntitiMi  trade  may  bring  nk^.^ «•»«••««••..  i.« ••£800,000 

East  iDdia  trade dOO/XX) 

Tlie  European,  African,  arid  Levant  trade,  by  oqr  own  pro* 

duct,  mky  bring  in • • •    600,000 

Ditto  by  re-exports  of  plantation  goods 120,000 

Ditto  by  re^cikporUi  of  East  India  goods .% 180,000 

*   ""  £2,000,000 

The  account  is,  probably,  somewhat  beyosd  the  truth,  with  tespect  to 
the  period  to  which  it  refers;  but  that  there  had  been  a  cousiaerable 
influx  of  wealth  was  obvious,  fix)m  the  rental,  which  had  neaiij  trebled, 
and  the  price  of  land  had  doubled  $  ihd  stock  of  the  land  was  multi|^ed 
above  five  fold,  and  the  money  in  circulation  above  four  fold.  Thw  ior 
crease  gave  rise  to  Banks,  for  the  facilities  of  commerce  in  England. 
Venice  and  Genoa  had  lomr  previously  had  them,  and  they  were  now 
adopted  in  other  states.  The  Banks  of  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  and 
Rotterdam,  were  now  established.  Thus,  "mth  its  principles  generally 
understood ;  with  most  of  the  establishments  formed  which  are- necessary 
to  facDitate  its  operations  ;  with  laws  and  treatie$  ifi  foree  for  its  int>tec- 
tion  and  encouragement ;  markets  established  for  the  purchase  or' sale  of 
commodities  in  almost  ^ery  part  of  the  globe  ;  navigation  brought  to  a 
high  degree  oi  perfection ;  vcut  improvements  in  arts  and  manufactures; 
and  a  gieat  increase  of  artificial  wania,  from  the  progress  of  luxury  and 
refinem^it,  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  particulariy  of  Europe,  had, 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  expanded  in  an  astonishing  degree,  and 
become  intimately  connected  with  the  political  existence  of  almost  every 
state. 

We  have  pursuej  this  very  brief  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
commerce,  taken. from  many  sources,  with  a  view  to  bring  down  its 
history  rapidly  to  a'2»eriod  when  we  can  take  a  view  of  it  on  which  we 
can  thoroughly  rely ;  and  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  somewhat  par- 
ticularly into  the  statistics  of  British  commerce  ;  in  which  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  show,  that  so  far  from  having  been  left  alone,  it  has  been  watdied 
with  the  most  vigilanf  eye,  and,  from  the  earliest  period,  has  been  foster^ 
ed  and  protected.  N^,  we  eo  furtheiv-^we  shall  insist,  that  it  has  by 
these  metns,  and  tibiese  only,  been  built  up  to  its  present  magnificence. 

We  have  now  before  us^  Anderson's  lUstory  oi  Commerce,  and  under 
the  title  En^and,  we  find  she  made  ninety-one  commercial  treaties  with 
twentynsix  European  Governments,  between,  the  years  1217  and  1766. 
These  treaties  were  purdy  commercial,  and  are  over  and  above  many 
othei^,  by  no  means  so  numfeFOUS,  that  were  political  treaties.  They 
were  as  f^lows: 

121 7— with  Norway.  1352— with  Portugal. 

1224 — with  France.     '  1388-^with  Prussia  and  Flanders. 

1269— with  France.            '         '  1401— with  Friesland. 

1274— with  Flanders.  1403— with  Spain. 

130»— with  Portugal.  '            1407— with  Castile  and  PortugaL 

1317— «with  BrabaAiand  Bretagne.  ^407 — with  Prussia  and  the  Hanse  Towns. 

1325— with  Venice.  '"  '          1409— with  Venice. 

1325— with  Spain.  1409— with  Prussia. 

13dS— with  HoUMid.'     •  *               1410— with  Castile. 

13d8-^ith  Flaodera.  141 1— with  Flanden. 

1340 — with  France.  1414 — with  Genoa. 

1347 — with  Genoa.  1417— with  the  Hanee  Towns. 

1351—witfa  Genoa,  1417'*»-with  the  Netherlands. 

1352— with  Pisa.  1418— with  Arregon  and  Barcelona. 
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1410— with  Fhadera.  1497— Bupplemental  TMaty  with  Nether- 
1421— *with  Genoiu  .  land^. 

1437^with  the  HaD«e  TowDf.  149i^with  France  and  Rin. 

1438--with  Flanders.  1499— With  the  Netherlands 

1439^-with  Portugal.  1500— with  Spain. 

1440— with  the  Netherlandt.      ,  1610— with  fWce, 
1444 — renews  commercial  correspondence  1511 — ^with  Spais. 

with  Holland.  1514— with  France. 

144«— with  Flandera.  lM5-^ith  Spain.' 

1450— with  Denmark.  1516— with  the  Netherlands. 

1456— with  Hanse  Towns.  1 519— with  Genoa. 

1458 — ^witii  the  Netherlands.  1530— with  Genoa,  called   Intercotv^ii 
1400 — with  Genoa.  Magna. 

1462— with  Genoa.  1530— with  France. 

1465— with  Denmark.  '  1604— with  Spain. 

1468 — ^with  Bretagne,  against  France.  1606— with  France. 
1469— new  commercial  truoi  with  Hanse  1610 — with  France. 

Towns.  1621 — with  Denmark. 

1472 — with  Hanse  Towns.  .  1623— with  Russia. 

1474 — with  Hanse  Towns.        "  1630— with  Spain. 

1478 — ^with  Ostergrow  and  Westeurow.  1630— with  Denmark. 

1478— with  Netherlands. '  1642— with 'Portugal. 

1482 — with  the  GuipuscoCns.  1654— with  Portuical. 

1462— with  the  Schellin^  Isles.  1654— with  I^enmark. 

1483 — renews   commercial    intercourse  1654 — with  Sw(^en. 

with  Spain.  1655— with  France. 

1484 — renews    commercial   intercourse  1656— with  Sweden.    • 

with  Portugal,  t659-^commercial  benefits  «btaiaed  by 
1486 — ^with  France  and  Scotland.  Rump  Parliament. 

1489— with  Denmark.  l6€1— wi€fa  Sweden  and  Denmaik. 

1490— «mple  commorcial  treaty  with  1703— M^TUUEN  with  Portugid. 

Denmark.  1715-^with  Spain. 

1490«-aim»le  OoouBMrQial  Treaty  with  1719 — ^with  Hamburg. 

Florence.  1758 — treaty  of  peacf  an|l  commerce  with 
1493— suspends  her  commerce  with  the  Spain. 

Netherlands.  178^— with  Russia. 

1496— with  Netherlands.  1766— with  Russia. 

a 

In  this  cursory  sketch  of  the  history  of  commerce,  we  see  that  in  par- 
ticular periods  of  the  world,  particular  nations  had  what  may  he  called 
the  Commercial  Supremacy — ^Egypt,  the  Phceiiicians,  the  Cartha^enians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Genoese,  each  m  their 
turn  ;  hut  this  was  a  commerce  nearly  all  within  the  Mediterram^an  Sea ; 
and  we  propose  to  call  it  Ancient  Commerce.  With  a  view>  however, 
to  show  more  clearly  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  present  commercial  na-* 
tions,  which,  after  all,  is  the  matter  in  hand,  we  think  it  hest  to  com* 
mence,  what  we  propose  to  call  Modem  Commerce  with  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  the  passage  to  India  by  way  of  the  Cape  ol  Good  Hope,  and 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus ;  presuming  no  one  will  doubt 
that  these  two  events,  happening  within  a  few  years  of  each  other, 
chan^d  the  whole  face  of  the  Commercial  World. 

We  have  seen  that  at  the  period  nan^d,  Portugal  led  the  way  in  the 
Elast,  and  Spain  in  the  West.  The  immense  treasures  of  Asia,  at  one 
time,  appeared  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  the  former,  whilst  those  of  the 
West  were,  apparently,  in  a  fair  way  to  faecome  the  property  of  the 
latter.  The  northern  sections  of  Europe  claimed  to  have  a  share  of  the 
two  New  Worlds, for  so,  as  far  as  regards  commeree^  tjiey /certainly  were. 
The  northern  European  nations  claimed  their  share  m  ,t(ie  great  prizes  for 
which  the  commercial  world  was  contending ;  andjaccordmgly,  Holland, 
then  one  of  the  chief  commercial  powers^  also,  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
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started  in  the  race  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  made  settlemeiita  in  both 
America  and  India.  If  we  were  entirely  ignorant  of  history,  we  shoald, 
judging  from  the  present  power  of  Great  firitain  and  her  great  navy  and 
commercial  marine,  naturally  suppose,  that  she  was  one  of  the  first  to 
embark  in  aU  these  enterprises  ;  but  the  truth  is  wholly  different;  for  the 
first  voyage  undertaken  beyond  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  by  England, 
was  not  till  the  year  1591,  nor  was  any  attempt  made  at  a  settlement  in 
America  till  1607,  when  Virginia  was  first  settled. 

The  first  indications  of  increase,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  in  the 
foreign  trade,  incident  to  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India,  took  place 
in  1527,  when,  according  to  Lord  Herbert,  ^^  Two  fair  ships  were  sent  out 
by  the  King  (Henry  VIII.)  to  the  new  regions,  then  dauy  foimd  out  by 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.'^ 

Little,  however,  was  done,  if,  indeed,  any  thing  was  accomplished,  in 
this  reign.  Elngland  remained  entirely  inactive,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
either  India  or  America,  except  the  cod  fishery  on  Qie  Banks  of  New- 
foundland. As  early  as  1517,  there  are  said  to  have  been  as  many  as  fiflj 
Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese  ships  engaged  in  fishing ;  but  the  first 
attempt  of  England,  to  participate  in  it,  was  not  until  1536. 

It  does  not  appear  that  a  direct  trade  was  opened  to  India  from  Eng- 
land until  1591,  when  a  number  of  merchants,  being  an  incorporated 
company  for  trading  to  Turkey,  sent  three  ships  from  Plymouth  for  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,-  one  of  which,  after  many  disasters,  reached  India, 
and  took  in  a  cargo  of  spices  at  Sumatra  and  Ceylon  Three  others 
were  sent  out  in  1596.     The  Dutch  commenced  their  trade  in  1595,  to  a 

freater  extent,  and  carried  it  on  with  much  more  success  than  the 
iDglish.  This  stimulated  the  English,  and,  on  the  ladt  dav  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  year  1600,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  East  India  Company, 
which  commenced  with  a  capital  of  <£dO,000  sterling,  subscribed,  with 
great  exertion,  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  about  one  hundred  of 
&e  principal  merchants  of  London.  From  this  obscure,  and  compara- 
tively insignificant  origin,  arose  the  anomaly  of  a  commercial  company, 
now  possessing  an  unlmiited  power  over  the  destiny  of  millions  of  human 
beings,  whose  political  fate  is  settled  and  determined  by  a  President  and 
Board  of  Directors,  in  Leadenhall-street,  London ! !  This  is  neither  the 
time  nor  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  this  mighty  and  immense  power,  ob- 
tained and  preserved  through  the  medium  and  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce ;  else,  might  it  be  shown,  how  closely  connected  is  mercantile 
supremacy  and  political  power.  We  may  take  occasion,  at  some  future 
time,  to  say  something  in  that  very  important  connexion.  At  present, 
we  must  go  on  with  our  History  of  Commerce,  being  anxious  to  reach 
the  point  to  which  we  wish  to  come,  namely,  the  rise  and  progress  of 
commerce  in  America.  But,  first,  let  us  proceed  to  show,  how  England, 
who  undoubtedly  up  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  very  far  behmd  in 
the  commercial  world,  has  taken  the  immense  leap,  which  has  made  her, 
at  this  moment,  what  she  is,  and  what  we  need  not  take  many  words  to 
describe ;  since  her  supremacy  in  wealth  and  influence,  in  the  afiairs*  of 
mankind,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  few  remarks  called  forth  by  the 
establishment  of  the  East  India  Company,  took  us  from  our  direct  narra- 
tive in  the  year  1600.  As  this  year  commenced  the  seventeenth  century, 
we  shall  take  that  as  a  starting  point,  and  shall  attempt,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, to  show  what  has  been  Sie  gradations  of  her  rise,  and  endeavour  to 
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trace  the  causes  which  haye  led  to  it.  To  go  through  a  history  of  the 
laws  which  have  been  enacted,  the  treaties  which  have  been  made,  the 
wars  that  have  been  declared,  the  battles  that  have  been  fought,  the  blood 
that  has  been  shed,  and,  above  all,  the  human  labour  that  has  been  ex- 
pended, for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  all  nations  of  the'  earth  tribu- 
tary to  England's  greatness,  would  require,  not  only  volumes,  but  a 
whole  library  of  books ;  and,  moreover,  it  would  involve  a  knowledge 
of  every  science,  for  it  would  necessarily  coniprehend  them  all ;  and  it 
w^in,  therefore,  astonish  some  persons  not  a  little,  that  we  should  under- 
take to  prove,  that  all  this  has  beenproduced  by  the  measure,  which  no 
le«8  a  personage  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  recently  avowed  to' be  the 
present  policy  of  Great  Britain,  namely :  "  That  when  free  trade  was 
talked  of  as  existing  in  England,  it  was  an  absurdity."  "  We  proceed," 
says  he,  "  on  the  system  of  protecting  our  own  manufactures  and  our  own 
produce — ^the  produce  of  our  labour  and  of  our  soil ;  of  protecting  them 
for  exportation,  and  protecting  them  for  home  consumption ;  and  on  that 
universal  system,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  free  trade." 

We  have  shown  that,  up  to  the  year  1667,  she  had,  to  promote  her  in- 
terests, made  ninety-one  commercial  treaties,  in  all  which  the  one  grand 
object  was,  to  advance  British  commerce  and  British  manufactures.  We 
wish  our  space  would  permit  us  to  set  this  forth  at  larse ;  but  this  is  im- 
possible, from  the  nature  of  our  work.     A  few  examples  must  suffice. 

In  1613,  an  English  company,  chartered  by  the  King,  undertook  to 
monopolize  the  Greenland  fishery ;  and  with  seven  armed  ships  drove 
away  four  private  English  ships,  bnd  fifteen  sail  of  Dutch,  French,  and 
Biscayens,  and  forced  some  other  French  ships,  which  they  permitted  to 
remsun,  to  pay  them  tribute. 

The  imports  in  England,  in  1614,  were. £2»U1,2S3  17  10 

Exports  at  same  time 2,090,640  11    8 

One  Lewis  Roberts,  in  the  Merchants'  Map  of  Commerce,  published 
in  London  in  1638,  states,  '^  That  the  late  great  traffic  of  this  island  hath 
been  sach,  that-  it  has  not  only  proved  a  bountiful  mother  to  the  inhabi- 
taste,  but  also  a  courteous  nune  to  the  adjoining  neighbours ;  so  that 
whatever  trade  they  had  lost,  we  had  gained ;  and  they  now  obtained  a 
large  portion  of  what  they  eonsumed,  of  distant  parts,  through  the 
medium  of  England.  ^^  Thus  finriand,"  he  proceeds,  '^  had  feUen  into  the 
traffic  witii  India,  Aratta,  and  Fersia,  which  was  formely  enjoyed  by 
Venice,  and  now  furnished  that  very  city,  plenteously  with  the  ricn 
commodities  of  these  eastern  countrtes.  London  also  supplied  the  place 
of  Venice  to  these  eastern  cities." 

Id  1646,  a  law  was  passed  that  no  trade  should  be  carried  oir  with  the 
British  colonies  in  America,  except  in  British  bettoitis.  ill  1651,  the 
famous  act  was  passed,  by  the  Romp  Parliament,  by  which  it  was  enacted, 
^*  That  no  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacturcf,  either  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  should  be  imported  into  any  of  .the  possessions  of 
Oieat  Britain,  except  in  British  ships,  navigated  by  English  osttmanders, 
and  having  at  least  three^burths  of  the  siSors  En^lismnen,  eaucept  such 
as  should  be  imported  directly  from  the  place  of  its  mamtfacture-.'^  It 
was  also  further  enacted,  '^  That  no  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
nEUHra&eture  of  Europe  should  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  except  in 
ships,  or  such  ships  as  were  me  real  proper^  of  the  people  of  the 
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real  country,  or  place  in  which  the  goods  were  produced,  or  firom 
which  they  could  only  be,  or  most  usually  were,  exported."  This  is  the 
famous  navigation  act  of  Great  Britain,  which,  of  course,  built  up  her 
commerce,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  other  nations.  This  law  was  re- 
enacted  after  the  Restoration,  and  is  now  in  full  force,  being  a  funda- 
mental and  permanent  law  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  the  year  ending  Michalmas,  1663,  the  imports  amounted  to 
iS4,0 16,019,  the  exports  to  j&2,022,812,  and  in  1669,  the  imports  were 
j^,196,139,  the  exports  ig2,063,774. 

The  Navigation  Act  had  so  increased  the  tonnage  that  in  1688  it  was 
nearly  double  what  it  had  been  in  1666.  In  1609,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  whole  value  of  property,  except  real  estate,  was  i&17, 000,000 — that 
in  thirty  years  it  was  nearly  doubled.  In  1662,  an  act  was  passed  that 
no  sort  of  wines,  other  than  Rhenish,  no  sort  of  spiceiy ,  grocery,  tobacco, 
potashes,  pitch,  tar,  salt,  resin,  deal  boards,  fir,  timber,  or  olive  oil, 
should  be  imported  from  the  Netherlands  or  Germany,  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  upon  penalty  of  the  loss  of  all  the  goods,  as,  also,  of  the 
ships  and  furniture.  In  1678,  there  was  an  entire  prohibition  of  trade 
with  France.  The  Act  of  Parliament  declared, ''  That  it  had  been  by  long 
experience  found  that  the  importing  of  French  wines,  brandy,  linen,  silk, 
paper,  and  other  commodities  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manuflBtcture  of 
the  territories  of  the  French  King,  mid  much  exhausted  the  treasure  of 
the  English  nation,  lessened  the  value  of  the  native  commodities  and 
manufactures  thereof,  and  caused  great  detriment  to  the  kingdonoi  in 
general,  it  therefore,  proceeded  to  enact  that  for  three  years  from  the  20th 
March,  1667,  (new  style  1668,)  and  to  the  end  of  \h&  next  session  of 
Parliament,  no  French  wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  linen,  cloth,  silk,  salt, 
grapes,  or  other  product  or  manufactures  of  the  King  of  France,  should 
be  imported  in  any  sort  of  vessel  whatever,  into  any  part  of  England, 
and  that  the  importation  or  vending  of  any  such  goods  should  be  adjudeed 
to  be  a  common  nuisance  to  this  kingdom  in  general,  and  to  all  his 
Majesty's  subjects  thereof." 

In  writing  of  this  Act,  Anderson  says,  '^  The  immense  importations  into 
Ekigland,  of  French  wares  of  various  kinds,  gave  just  umbrage  to  all  wise 
people,  as  occasioning  a  vast  annual  loss  in  point  of  the  general  balance 
of  England's  trade,  some  say  to  at  least  one  million  sterling,  others  to 
considerably  more ;  because,  while  we  were  wantonly  and  without  mea- 
sure importing  and  using  the  produce  and  manu&ctures  of  France,  the 
wiser  French  ministry  were,  from  time  to  time,  laying  heavier  duties  upon 
the  English  manufactures  and  produce.  Herd)y  the  English  foreign 
trade  in  general  languished,  rents  fell,  and  all  ranks  began  sensibly  to  feel 
its  bad  efbcts.  Yet  they  at  first  imputed  this  misfortune  to  a  wrong 
cause,  which  made  ^e  merchants  and  traders  petition  the  Parliament 
against  the  East  India  and  Levant  Companies.  In  conclusion,  they  dis- 
covered the  true  cause ;  whereupon  they  made  such  earnest  application 
to  the  Parliament,  as  influenced  the  House  of  Conunons  to  come  to  a  vote 
that  the  trade  with  France  was  detrimental  to  the  Kingdom.  It  was, 
indeed,  time  for  the  English  to  interpose  and  save  the  tOmost  exforing 
liberties  of  Ehirope.  The  authors  of  this  time  say,  that  until  after  this 
prohibition  the  annual  exports  of  England  on  an  average  did  not  exceed 
three  millions  sterling ;  but  that,  in  wovX  twenty  years  after,  the  exports 
had  gradually  increased  to  near  seven  millions  yearly,  which  vast  aug- 
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mentation  was  principally  occasioned  by  the  gretU  increase  and  exporta- 
tioH  of  our  own  woollenSy  nlk^  linen,  iron,  and  other  manufactwes  tince  the 
prohMlion<^  commerce  toith  France,  and  partly,  also,  to  the  prohibition  some 
years  after,  enacted  of  the  wear  in  England  of  East  India  manufactures : 
and,  likewise,  in  part  of  the  enlarged  demand  for  our  American  colonies  of 
all  sorts  of  manufactures  and  necessaries.'*^ 

As  Charles  II.  never  again  assembled  Parliament  after  the  20th  of 
March,  1681,  the  act  prohibiting  the  importation  of  French  merchandise 
remained  in  force  till  it  was  repealed  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign, 
by  an  act,  1st  of  James  II. ;  ^^  whereupon,"  says  Anderson,  '^  ensued 
an  inundation  of  French  commodities  to  the  yalue  of  about  four  millions 
sterling,  within  the  compass  of  less  than  three  years  time,  whereby  all 
the  evils  formerly  complained  of  were  renewed,  so  that  the  nation  would 
have  been  soon  beggared,  had  it  not  been  for  the  happy  revolution  in 
1688,  when  all  commerce  with  France  was  effectually  stopped." 

In  1685,  came  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  by  Louis  XIV. 
The  repeal  of  this  law,  made  by  Henry  IV.,  in  1598,  for  the  protection  of 
his  Protestant  subjects,  produced  the  most  extraordinary  effects  ;  and,  so 
fiir  as  other  parts  of  Europe  were  concerned,  we  mav  truly  say,  effects 
the  most  happy,  for  it  caused  the  flight  from  France  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Protestant  artisans  of  every  description.  The  number  of  fugitives 
from  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  Protestants,  at  and  about  this  time, 
have  been  variously  estimated  at  from  three  to  five  hundred  thousand,  and 
by  some  as  high  as  eight  hundred  thousand,  or  a  million.  Large  numbers 
<^  them  settled  in  Prussia,  and  Frederick  II.,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  House 
of  Brandenburg,  says  "  They  brought  all  sorts  of  manufactures,  which  the 
country  before  needed,  establishing  under  the  protection  of  the  Elector, 
Frederick  William,  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  serges,  stufli,  crapes,  caps, 
stockings,  hats,  and  also  the  dying  of  all  sorts  of  colours."  ''  Berlin," 
it  is  added,  '^  now  had  goldsmiths,  jewellers, watch-makers,  and  carvers; 
and  such  as  settled  in  the  open  country,  planted  tobacco,  and  a  variety 
of  fruits  and  pulse."  But  those  of  a  superior  class,  or  who  had  more 
money,  genendly  took  refuge  in  England  and  Holland.  Voltaire,  who 
makes  the  entire  number  who  left  France,  in  three  years,  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand.  Says,  ^^  An  entire  suburb  of  London*  was  peopled  with 
French  manufecturers  of  silk — others  brought  there  the  art  of  making 
chiystal  in  perfection,  which  has  been,  since  this  epoch,  lost  in  France." 
Anderson  thinks  more  would  have  settled  in  England,  but  *^  through  Ijie 
too  general  and  impolitic  aversion  of  the  English  to  all  strangers,  even 
though  suffering  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and,  also,  because  of  the 
ereat  privileges  and  great  immunities  allowed  them  in  Holland,  Switzer- 
knd,  Germany,  and  Prussia.  From  these  causes,  (he  continues,)  we 
are  not  to  wonder  that  not  above  fifty  thousand  of  them  did  actually  settle 
in  England,  where,  instead  of  doing  us  hurt,  they  have  proved  a  great 
and  manifest  blessine,  by  improving  some  of  our  ancient  arts  and  manu- 
&cture8,  and  likewise,  by  introducing  various  new  ones,  as  many  of 
these  refugees  were  eminent  merchants,  and  brought  with  them  much 
money  and  effects.  I  have  seen  a  computation,  on  the  lowest  supposition^ 
of  only  fifty  thousand,  who  were  estimated  each  man  to  have  brought 
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sixty  pounds  in  money  ;  so  that  they  added  three  millions  sterling  to  the 
wealth  of  Great  Britain."  To  these  refneees,  it  is  admitted  by  «11 
English  writers,  was  their  country  greatly  mdebted  for  vast  improve- 
ments in  the  woollen  manufacture.  Sir  Joshua  Childs,  in  particular,  who 
wrote  in  1688,  ascribes  the  most  happy  influences  to  this  increase  of 
wealth,  and  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  six  per  cent,  per 
annum.  He  says,  *'  Five  hundred  pounds  with  a  daughter,  sixty  years 
before,  was  esteemed  a  larger  portion  thiA  two  thousand  pounds  nofo." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Revolution  in  England  of  1688,  brought 
on,  what  was  called  the  seven  years  war,  which  strengthened  her  manu- 
factures. The  peace  of  Riswick  took  place  in  1697.  Dr.  Davenant 
says,  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  country  at  this  time,  after  a  consider- 
able detail  about  the  shipping,  the  navy,  and  a  variety  of  the  common 
topics  of  discussion,  ^^  But  me  truest  sign  of  our  vitals  not  being  tainted 
and  that  we  are  not  wounded  in  any  noble  part,  is,  that  our  home  pro- 
duce, generally  speaking,  holds  up  to  the  former  rates,  for  this  is  a  direct 
evidence  that  we  are  not  at  all,  or  very  little,  diminished  in  the  numbers 
of  our  people,  and  it  is  a  mark  that  though  we  may  have  been  interrupted 
in  our  importations,  yet  that  we  export  rather  more  than  in  former  times." 
"The  war,"  he  fardier  says, "  had  not  been  unproductive  of  some  advan- 
tages to  our  domestic  industry  which  helped  us  to  sustain  the  heavy  pres- 
sure it  had  laid  upon  us.  The  exportations  of  provisions  and  manufac- 
tures, occasioned  oy  the  wants  which  war  had  brought  upon  our  neigh- 
bours, has  stood  in  the  room  of  money,  which  else  must  have  been  ex- 
ported." But  we  are  exceeding  our  limits,  and  must  draw  this  subject 
to  a  conclusion  for  the  present.  Having  given  some  examples  of  the 
policy  pursued  by  England,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  build  up  her 
manufactures  and  commerce — and  proven,  we  think,  incontestibly,  what 
we  promised  to  prove  in  the  commencement  of  this  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  history  of  commerce,  namely,  that,  it  never  has  and  never  tot//  regu- 
hue  itself.  That  nations — ^have  separate  interests — and  that  a  wise  and 
prudent  government  should  deliberate  upon  these  interests  and  legislate 
accordingly,  would  seem  to  be  too  self-evident  to  need  enforcement — 
and  yet,  many  of  the  political  economists  of  England,  a  country  wholly 
indebted  to  the  care  and  protection  of  its  best  interests.  Us  internal  indus- 
try for  its  prosperity — ^would,  if  they  could^  persuade  all  other  countries, 
to  eschew  this  system ;  and  suffer  their  industry  to  take  care  of  itself — 
which  really  means  no  more  nor  less,  than  to  ask  all  other  nations 
to  become  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  neglect  their  own  dearest  in- 
terests. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  a  remark,  which  wiU  most  probably 
have  occurred  to  our  readers,  that  the  commerce  of  most  of  the  ancient 
nations  was  principally  one  of  firuits,salt,  skins,  rice,  sugar,  cassia,  balm, 
perfume,  spices,  the  precious  metals,  and  precious  stones.  There  were, 
it  is  true,  in  the  later  periods,  some  manufactures,  particularly  those  of 
wool  and  flax. 

But,  compared  with  the  commerce  of  the  present  day,  it  was  compa- 
ratively very  small,  as  is  fiilly  and  satisfactorily  proven  by  the  tables  of 
exports  and  imports,  which  have  been  preserved,  and  to  which  we  have 
heretofore  adverted.  Indeed,  in  1613,  the  exports  from  England  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  according  to  a  return  0iade  by  an  order  of  the  Privy 
Council,  amounted  to  only  i^,090,64a,  and  the  imports  Jg2,141,d83 ;  and 
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this,  be  it  remembered,  was  six  years  after  she  had  founded  a  colony  in 
Virginia. 

Having  occupied  as  much  space  as  we  think  it  proper  to  devote  to  any 
one  article,  we  shall  conclude  for  the  present,  intending  to  resume  thi» 
history  in  our  next.  We  cannot  do  this,  however,  without  calling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  &ct,  that  of  all  the  nations  concerned  in 
commerce  during  the  period  we  have  been  reviewing,  but  few  remain ; 
and  this  leads  us  to  the  inquiry  of  where  they  are  now  ?  Where  is  im- 
perial Rome  ?  Where  Venice  ?  Pisa  ?  Genoa  ?  Where  are  Lubec, 
Rostock,  Wismar,  and  the  other  Hanse  Towns  ?-— once  the  mistresses  of 
the  seas  1  Where  are  Spain  and  Portugal  ? — ^the  discoverers  of  the  pas- 
sage to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  first  settlers  of  the 
New  World ! 

These  questions  answer  themselves.  Their  prosperity  and  glory  have 
departed,  because  they  had  no  stable  foundation  in  their  domestic  indus- 
try, but  were  the  mere  distributers  of  the  treasures  of  others !  In  our 
next  number,  we  shall  inquire  into  the  advancement  of  commerce  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 


MININO    DISTRICT    OF    BRAZII.. 

The  following  familiar  account  of  a  visit  to  the  mining  district  of 
Brazil,  was  written  by  an  intelligent  and  intimate  friend  of  the  Editor, 
who  passed  a  short  time  in  that  almost  unknown  region  a  few  years  since. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  style  that  this  narrative  is  without  preten- 
tion to  any  thing  more  than  a  cursory  description  of  what  presented  itself 
to  the  author  in  travelling  for  his  amusement. 

We  think,  however,  it  possesses  a  considerable  interest,  as  it  introduces 
us  to  entire  new  scenes,  in  a  country  very  little  known. 

It  was  at  first  our  intention  to  condense  the  narrative,  and  reduce  it 
more  into  form.  Upon  a  re-perusal  of  the  manuscript,  however,  we 
have  concluded  to  publish  it  as  originally  written,  satisfied  that  our  rea- 
ders will  perceive  it  to  be  the  production  of  a  gentleman  of  education 
and  intelligence. 


I  left  Rio  in  company  with  two  gentlemen,  on  the  28th  November,  for 
the  mining  districts,  and  on  the  fiSfth  day  crossed  the  Mar  d'Hespanha 
river,  that  divides  the  provinces  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
having  traversed  a  well  wooded  and  tolerably  cultivated  country.  Even 
at  this  short  distance  from  the  capital  the  roads  were  in  the  most  frightful 
condition.  The  one  we  were  pursuing  was  comparatively  new ;  for  days 
we  journeyed  without  meeting  with  a  single  traveller,  and  the  only  en- 
livening points  were  an  occasional  encounter  with  troopers  carrying  salt 
into  the  interior,  or  large  droves  of  oxen  coming  down  for  the  city  coa- 
sumption.  On  arriving  at  the  Mar  d^Hespanha,  we  were  ferried  over  the 
river,  which  is  here  200  yards  in  breadth,  and  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Parahiba  and  Paraibuna  rivers,  whose  streams  meet  here  and  create 
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a  current  of  six  or  eight  oailes  an  hour.  After  exhihiting  our  passports 
to  the  Commandant,  we  were  granted  one  of  the  rooma  belonsin^  to  the 
jbarracks,  and'alt&ough  Ae  place  afforded  miserahle  accommodations  we 
•  were  sufficiently  contented,^  as  we  had,  on  setting  out,  determined  to 
Tou^h  it.  Elarly  next  day  we  struck  into  the  forest.  To  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  grandeur  of  a  South  American  forest  no  words  can 
depict  the  sensations  with  which  a  stranger  trayerses  it  for  the  first 
time ;  even  at  noon  day  there  is  the  stillness  and  gloom  of  twilight, 
and  the  silence  is  alone  broken  by  the  harsh  screaming  of  flocks  of 
parrots,  or  the  more  melancholy  note  of  the  arapongo.  In  the  evening 
we  arrived  at  a  farm,  belonging  to  a  Captain  Joaquim,  where  we  re- 
quited accommodation,  and  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  was  courteously  and  hospitably  aflbraed  us.  We  here  saw  a 
striking  example  of  what  industry  and  patience  in  a  rich  and  fruitful 
country  like  Brazil  can  effect.  Our  host,  about  fifty  years  ago,  harinc 
scraped  a  little  money  together,  retired  to  this  uninhabited  spot,  and 
for  a  trifling  sum  purchased  several  square  leagues  of  land,  on  which 
he  built  a  house  and  began  clearing  the  land  for  cultivation.  As  his 
family  grew  up  and  married,  he  gave  them  portions  of  his  estate,  and  their 
labours  assisted  its  general  improvement.  At  the  time  we  saw  him  he 
was  the  proprietor  of  a  thriving  territory,  and  his  family  growing  up  in 
wealth  and  peace  around  him.  We  took  our  leave  on  the  morrow,  of 
this  worthy  patriarch, with  deep  regret,  feelins  that,  perhaps,  in  this  world 
we  should  never  again  meet  so  many  happy  taces. 

On  our  onward  route  we  encountered,  the  next  three  days,  little  of  in- 
terest. We  met  large  parties  of  blacks  clearing  the  lands  by  burning  the 
woods — ^this,  independent  of  being  the  only  mode  in  use,  has  a  twofold 
advantage,  the  ashes  of  the  timber  making  an  excellent  manure  and  the 
heat  killing  the  ants  and  other  vermin  destructive  to  agriculture.  When 
these  grounds  are  cleared,  they  are  planted  with  Indian  com,  mandioca, 
and  coffee.  We  arrived  on  the  29th  at  the  small  village  of  Conceicao  de 
Rio  Novo,  and  were  hospitably  received  by  a  Senor  Leite,  to  whom 
we  had  a  letter  of  recommendation.  Our  worthy  host  laid  an  almost 
forcible  embargo  upon  us,  and  by  a  thousand  delicate  attentions  endea- 
voured to  amuse  us.  The  next  day  we  had  famous  sport  on  the  river 
with  our  fowling  pieces,  but  the  presence  of  numerous  alligators  basking 
in  its  rapid  stream,  and  the  unsteady  motion  of  our  little  canoe,  made  our 
enjoyment  somewhat  perilous.  We  left  our  worthy  entertainer  on  the 
1st  December,  highly  gratified  by  our  reception,  and  until  we  arrived  at 
Barbacena  experienced  always  the  same  hospitable  treatment,  staying  one 
night  at  the  estate  of  Francisco  Banosos,  and  another  at  that  of  Captain 
Senor  d'Alorn.  I  mention  these  trivial  circumstances  at  the  risk  of  being 
thought  tedious,  to  show  the  kindly  and  hospitable  character  of  these 
people  towards  strangers.  I  particularly  name  th^se  worthy  men,  in  the 
hope,  that  some  future  traveller  meeting  them  may  assurer  them  that  their 
kindness  will  lone  be  gratefully  remembered.  On  a{qproachins  Barba- 
cena, the  country  ^became  more  barren,  and  before  arriving  at  Uiat  little 
^  town  we  crossed  a  Serra,  and  found  a  material  rariatioft  in  the  climate. 

Our  road  now  lay  over  patches  vt  rich  black  loam  and  tracts*  of  ground 
highly  ferruginous.  The  matrix  of  the  Serra  was  of  red  sandstone,  and 
a  large  wash  of  quartz  pebbles  at  right  angles  with  the  Vein.  We  were 
much  struck  with  thi.  e^f^osed  ^appearance  of  the  town.    It  is  situated  in 
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the  centre  of  a  large  plain ;  the  principal  streets  are  wide  and  clean,  and 
have  some  good  houses  in  them.  This  is  ^tite  a  central  point,  from 
whence  various  roads  hranch  off,  6ne  leading  to  St.  Jo}^  4el  Rey  and 
Sahara,  and  the  other  to  Villa  Ricca  Qind  the  diamond  districts.  Until' 
the  mining  companies  were  formed,  few  foreigners  had  passed  through ' 
Barhacena,  and  Shawe  mentions,  ^'  That  in  1809, passing  here,he  was  quite 
an  object  of  curiosity."  Indeed,  I  can  very  easily  credit  it  from  the  sen- 
sation our  appearance  created.  We  had  tolerably  good  accommodations 
at  a  venda,  kept  by  Senor  Florentino,  and  felt  the  cold  quite  bracing.  On 
leaving  Barhacena,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  Campos  or  large  intermina- 
ble plains,  covered  with  long  grass,  but  which,  from  its  continued  ex- 
posure to  tha  sun,  is  not  sufficiently  esculent  to  afford  nutriment  to  cattle. 
These  plains  are  intersected  with  streams  of  delicious  water,  and  along 
their  margins  wild  clumps  of  trees  are  richly  spread. 

On  the  following  evening  we  arrived  at  the  interesting  and  prettily 
situated  village  of  Quelur.  I  have  seldom,  I  think,  experienced  more 
pleasing  sensations  than  when  I  entered  this  quiet  retired  spot.  The 
sun  had  just  set,  and  its  golden  rays  still  lingered  on  tree  and  tower ; 
**  twilight's  soft  dews  were  stealing  o'er  the  village  green,"  the  church 
bell  was  tolling  for  Ave  Marias.  I  felt  that  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of 
some  sweet  village  at  home,  there  was  such  a  repose  about  the  scene, 
and  my  heart  warmed  in  recollections  of  my  dear  distant  native  land. 
From  Quelur  we  proceeded  the  next  day  to  Capao  d'HoUanda,  ascend- 
ing the  steep  and  rugged  serra  of  Onro  Branco.  The  apex  of  the  serra 
formed  the  centre  of  a  circle  many  leagues  in  ^tent — ^the  view  was  very 
fine.  Hill  and  dale — ^**  Alps,  as  it  were,  on  Alps" — now  vast  extents  of 
plain  covered  with  eternal  verdure — ^then  wild  and  trackless  forests,  while 
below,  rolled  a  broad  and  rapid  stream  losing  .itself  in  the  distance. 
Capao  d'HoUanda  is  a  pozo,  or  travellers  rest,  kept  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  topaz  mines,  situated  within  a  mile  of  this  place.  Our  hosl^  was 
very  civil,  and  regaled  us  with  the  luxuries  of  bread,  beef,  and  wine. 
We  were  annoyed  with  a  frog  concert  in  the  evening,  surpassing  their 
northern  brethren  in  extent  of  voice.  I  had  till  then  no  idea  that  such 
little  wretches  could  keep  up  such  a  loud  and  almost  everlasting  din. 
Next  day  we  visited  the  topaz  mines,  and  were  much  struck  with  the 
dissimilarity  of  their  appearance  to  the  idea  we  had  formed  of  them. 
They  were  a  little  removed  from  the  road,  and  apparently  did  not  difibr 
in  appearance  from  several  gold  lavras  or  washings  we  had  passed.  The 
topaz  is  foimd  in  nests  of  transition  clay,  and  in  vast  quantities,  but  ordi- 
narily, of  poor  quality.  They  are  generally  found  of  one  pyramid  each, 
and  those  of  double  pyramids  are  rarely  met  with.  They  are  procured 
by  loosening  the  clay  with  a  small  pick,  and  washed  by  turning  a  stream 
of  water  over  it.  The  topazes  are  then  taken  from  the  gravelly  bed  of 
stones  after  the  water  is  let  off.  I  found  several,  as  well  as  some  fine 
crystals,  which  the  inspector  insisted  on  my  keeping.  Dr.  Speir  says, 
^  The  basis  of  the  rock  is  fieixlble  quartz,  yet  it  is  seldom  in  its  usual 
form,  but  more  fr^uently  in  the  variety  called  iron  mica  slate.'  Incun^- 
bent  upon  it,  are  immense  layer$  of  a  modified  mica,  which  might  be 
denominated  earthy  talc.  The  brown  ferruginotKS  porcelain  earth,*  h^re 
called  ^marsa  branca,'  is  the  surest  hidication  ef  topazes  which  li^ 
loose  and  scattered  iu  it,  as  well  as,  though  mcwe  rardy,  among  the  broken 
and  decomposed  quartz.     With  the  topazes  occur  etihilases  and  quartoze 
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rock  crystalB  of  various  sizes.  Topazes  are  often  found  in  the  fine  soft- 
ened mica,  of  a  yellow  and  pinchbeck  brown  earth,  which  one  is  tempted 
to  call  earthy  talc." 

From  Capao  d'Hollanda  to  Villa  Rica,  is  sixteen  miles.  Villa  Rica^ 
called,  also,  the  Imperial  City  of  ^'  Ouro  Preto,"  is  the  capital  of  the  min- 
ing district,  and  once  boasted  of  a  population  of  40,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  bounded  by  the  Serra  Fria  on  one  side,  and  by  the  river  Doce  on  the 
noct]^^  and  is  badly  situated  as  respects  local  appearance.  The  streets 
art  mostly  on  declivities,  which  intersect  each  other,  and  the  houses  are 
built  from  the  tops  to  the  bottoms  of  the  hills.  The  ground  about  is  ar- 
gillaceous and  seems  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  po- 
pulation is  now  reduced  to  10,000,  as  the  habits  of  the  peqple  who  pur-  . 
sue  gold  washing  are  extremely  migratory ;  they  move  ai)0ut,  as  the 
prospect  of  gain  impels  them,  (M^ferring  its  uncertain  and  possible  speedy 
riches,  to  the  slower  returns  of  agricultural  labour.  The  churches,  about 
fourteen  in  number,  are  very  rich ;  but  the  houses  are,  mostly,  shabbily 
built  and  there  is  altogether  an  air  of  solitude  and  desertion  about  the 
town.  We  were  taken  by  a  Senor  Goutto,  to  whom  we  had  letters,  to 
the  botanical  garden,  an  institution  established  under  the  auspices  of  Vice 
Counsellor,  Dr.  Cellers,  a  naturalist,  sent  out  by  the  Court  of  Berlin, 
and  who  had  travelled  through  almost  every  part  of  Brazil,  had  inter- 
ested himself  very  nAuch  in  the  success  of  this  establishment,  it  having 
presented  him  with  many  botanical  specimens.  I  regret,  to  add,  that  this 
inde&tigable  and  scientific  traveller  lost  his  life  while  bathing  in  the  river 
Doce.  • 

The  Villa  Rica  City  is,  however,  likely  again  to  be  of  considerable 
importance,  bein^  the  capital  of  the  mining  districts.  It  will,  as  the 
country  grows  ncher,  become  a  considerable  depot  for  manufactured 
goods — being  in  the  high  road  to  the  diamond  districts  and  provinces  of 
Matto  Grosso,  Goyaz,  and  Esperito  Santo.  The  provincial  Senate  of 
the  Menas  Geraes  have  had  much  speculation  on  the  prospect  of  open- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  river  Doce,  and  thus  obviating  the  tedious- 
ness  and  expense  of  land  carriage  to  the  capital.  The  Rio  Doce  has  its 
origin  in  the  Sierra  of  Mantiqueira,  and  after  being  joined  by  the  river 
Saint  Antonio  from  the  northwest,  runs  through  an  extensive  territory, 
abounding  in  cattle,  rich  pastures,  and  productive  woods ;  and  eventually 
empties  itself  into  the  ocean  in  the  province  of  Espentu  Santo,  about  four 
leases  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Frio.  This  nver  is  deep,  broad,  and 
studded  with  islands,  and  although  there  axe  three  or  four  j^ls  on  it,  yet 
it  is  supposed  that  for  its  navigation,  locks  on  the  principle  of  our  canals 
might  obviate  these  difficulties.  One  very  sreat  ol^tacle  attendant  on  the 
prosecution  of  any  work  undertaken  to  render  this  river  navigable,  would 
be  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the  Indians  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  this 
river,  and  who  are  of  a  savage  nature,  and  in  constant  war  among  them- 
selves. From  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  washing  parts  of  this 
river,  the  sand  has  been  found  highly  auriferous,  and  large  pieces  of  virgin 
gold  have  been  discovered  at  various  points. 

Villa  Rica,-  if  it  could  avail  itself  of  such  internal  navigation,  could 
drwe  a  large  and  thriving  trade,  its  neighbourhood  abounding  with  uron, 
copper,  cattle,  corn,  and  other  products ;  but,  indeed,  I  fear  the  day  for 
overcoming  the  obstacles  to  the  work  is  far  distant.  It  has  always  been 
the  case,  that  the  pursuit  of  gold  unhinges  the  mind  for  more  sober  and 
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steady  pursuits,  and  we  fear  these  miners  will  not  be  an  exception ;  there 
has,  however,  been  a  project  for  establishing  a  company  in  England  for 
this  purpose,  with  what  success  I  know  not. 

In  ViDa  Rica  we  visited  the  smelting  house,  where  the  gold  dust  is  re- 
ceived and  the  tax  to  government,  called  ^^  the  quinta,'^  paid  on  it' ;  this 
tax  has  now  dwindled  to  a  very  small  sum,  though,  in  1713,  ih€  royal  fifth 
amounted  to  yearly  half  a  million.  This  decrease  in  the  revenue  fs  not 
owing  to  the  deficiency  in  the  product  of  the  mines,  but  to  the  lit-ge 
quantities  smuggled  out  of  the  province. 

After  passing  a  few  pleasant  days  here  we  pursued  our  roifte  to  the 
famous  mine  of  Gongo  Socco.  On  leaving  the  city,  within  Iwo  'miles 
of  it,  is  a  singular  ravine,  the  remains  of  an  old  gold  washing,  where 
acres  of  cascalhao  or  auriferous  earth  must  have  been  washed  away. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  rock  we  entered  a  small  mine  called  the  '^  Paradao 
mine,"  but  as  it  had  only  just  commenced  working  we  could  form  no  idea 
of  its  richness ;  of  two  specimens  of  the  lode  cut  out  of  the  level  we 
entered,  one  contained  a  large  portion  of  arsenical  pyrites,  and  the  other 
a  quantity  of  silver  and  lead. 

First  stage,  eight  miles  to  Marianna,  a  pretty  town  over  a  tolerably 
good  road,  thou^  fallen  much  into  decay.  Its  situation  is  much  prefer- 
able to  Villa  Rica — ^the  streets  are  wider  and  more  regular ;  there  is,  also, 
an  appearance  of  more  extensive  trade  and  greater  bustle.  The  popu- 
lation is  rated  at  from  four  to  five  thousand ;  there  are  two  or  three  fine 
churches,  and  several  fountains  of  good  water. 

We  called  on  Mr.  H.,  who  was,  however,  firom  home,  but  had  many 
hospitable  attentions  shown  us  by  his  la^.  We  dined  the  next  day  at  a 
Senor  Ferreras,  where  there  was  a  banquet  quite  in  the  Brazilian  style — 
soup,  stewed  fish,  boiled  meat,  with  rice  farinha,  and  feigao. 

My  friend,  Mr.  H.,  having  determined  to  wait  for  our  baggage  mule, 
I  set  off  alone  for  the  celebrated  mine  of  the  Brazilian  Mining  Association^ 
called  Gongo  Socco,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  before  I  was  caught  in  a 
tremendous  deluge  of  rain — ^the  road  was  particularly  wild — ^now  as- 
cending a  steep  hill,  then  winding  by  a  deep  ravine,  till  at  last  I  came  to 
a  deep  and  rapid  river  about  80  or  100  yards  across,  quite  swollen  with 
the  rain.  My  fisdthful  littie  black  boy  Tom,  who  was  my  sole  attendant, 
and  myself,  were  now  completely  nonplussed — ^the  rain  was  coming 
down  in  torrents,  and  not  a  habitation  within  miles — ^fortunately  at  the 
moment  appeared  a  horseman,  who  assisted  us  over,  and  in  the  ferry  our 
mules  were  at  times  lifted  off  tiieir  feet.  We  arrived  at  the  small  vil'- 
lage  of  Bento  Rodrigues,  a  littie  before  sunset,  and  so  \msociable  is  man 
sometimes  found,  in  this  as  well  as  every  other  country,  that  the  venda 
keeper  refused  me  shelter ;  after  much  address,  and  many  honied  Words, 
they  admitted  me ;  but  their  subsequent  treatment  was  civil  in  th^  ex- 
treme— they  cut  grass  for  the  mules,  a  traveller's  first  care,  procured  cof- 
fee, lent  me  dry  clothes,  and  in  the  morning,  after  a  capital  break£stft, 
were,  with  difficulty,  prevailed  on  to  receive  anv  payment. 

In  the  jodrtiing  me  weatiter  was  most  beautiral,  and  the  stm  shone  in 
unclouded  sjdendour.  I  now  begsfi  to  feel  my  poncho  and  boots  lighter, 
and  enjt^ed  the  scenery  around  me.  Every  where  I  could  perceive  the 
remains  of  larvas  or  gold  warfiings,  the  eairdi  that  remained  appeared 
hi^iiy  ferruginous,  and  it  is  only  in  connexion  with  iron,  either  in  earth, 
or  ore,  that  gM  is  found.  In  fact,  the  richest  ores  are  produced  from 
Jocotinga,  a  micaceous  iron  ore,  and  from  ferrugiQOUs  quartz. 
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About  HOOD  I  passed  through  the  village  of  Inficionado,  then  the  head 
quarters  of  Mr.  Ifomey,  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Cocaes  Company. 
His  house  stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  and  although  he  has 
the  reputation  of  being  very  hospitable,  I  was  too  anxious  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  weather,  to  stop  to  pay  my  respects.  Apropos  des  boite9 — 
this  same  Cocaes  Coppany  is,  without  exception,  the  most  feurcical  affiuir 
among  the  dioiisand  and  one  bubbles  of  mining  speculation.  Without 
having  purchased  »  mine,  or  taken  a  single  step  towards  silch  a  prelimi- 
nary, the  pompany  sent  out  a  chief  commissioner,  machinery,  and  clerks ; 
on  their  arrival  they  commenced  their  journey  up  the  interior,  more  after 
the  fashion  of  an  eastern  cavalcade  than  a  commercial  company— every 
where  their  fame  preceded  them — ^the  prices  of  mines  doubled  and  tre- 
bled, and,  at  last,  from  their  minatory  nature,  having  acquired  from  the 
natives  the  soubriquet  of  the  '^  Companhia  Viagante,"  they  settled  down 
in  this  spot,  where  they  commenced  boring  for  gold  i  they  had  spent  up- 
wards of  $220/)00  from  ^  outset,  yet  still  without  hopes  of  a  return. 
This  company  have  since  purchased  a  piece  of  mining  ground  frt>m  the 
Conde  de  Linhares,  at  Bata  Branca,  for  80,000  milreas,  or  about  $50,000, 
at  the  current  exchange. 

I  now  passed  through  Cattas  Altas,  from  which  the  late  proprietor  of 
Congo  takes  the  title  of  Baron.  Cattas  Altas  literally  means  deep  pits, 
and  the  place  shows  the  remains  of  old  and  extensive  washings.  Here 
the  country  began  to  be  extremely  wild  and  barren,  and  to  lose  all  those 
features  of  natural  beauty  which  distinguished  the  scenes  of  preceding  days. 
I  slept  a  night  at  Baradao,  a  small  village  not  incorporated,  and  m  the 
morning  passed  through  the  considerable  town  of  Saint  .John,  situated 
about  two  leagues  from  Gongo,  and  the  same  from  Cocaes.  I  here  fell 
in  with  the  director  of  Mr.  Oxenford's  mine,  Macaiiba,  a  Mr.  W.,  and  as 
we  were  going  the  same  road,  I  availed  myself  of  his  guidance.  Our 
road  lay  t&ough  a  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flowed  a  river,  which 
we  were  obliged  to  cross,  and  recross,  more  than  half  a  dozen  times. 
My  companion  pointed  out  to  me  the  remains  of  former  lavras,  and  also 
an  aqueduct,  built  of  wood,  and  used  to  wash  the  Cascalbao ;  he  in- 
formed me  that  the  country  abounded  with  the  remains  of  the  works 
of  industry  and  eenius,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  aborigines  of  this 
district  possessed  superior  mechanical  skill  to  the  present  owners  of  the 
soil.  This  may  possibly  have  been  the  case  at  a  period  when  the  natives 
were  thrown  entirely  on  their  own  resources,  without  a  large  slave 
population  to  supply  every  necessary  labour. 

As  we  entered  the  estates  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Association, 
the  country  began  to  improve,  and  large  tracts  of  trees  varied  the  same- 
ness of  the  Campos,  and  as  we  approached  the  little  village  of  Gron^o 
Socco,  the  number  of  clean  white-washed  houses,  and  the  spire  of  the 
church  peeping  through  the  trees,  reminded  me  forcibly  of  home.  On 
my  arrival  at  Gongo,  understanding  it  was  expected,  I  waited  on  Lieut. 
Skerret,  and  obtained  his  permission  to  visit  the  mine,  and  there  met  with 
a  gentleman  whom  I  had  formerly  known,  who  hospitably  gave  me 
quarters. 

The  estates  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Association  comprise 
Catta  Preta,  Antonio  Perceia,  and  Ciaba,  which  abound  in  wood,  water, 
iron,  and  gold.  The  estate  of  Gonso  is  that  on  which  the  conopany 
have  principally  worked,  and  duiwg  me  administration  of  the  late  Capt. 
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Lyon,  vast  quantities  of  gold  were  extracted — ^in  one  year  alone  upwards 
of  3000  lbs.  weight,  and  in  one  day,  from  the  receiving  book  shown  me, 
141  lbs.  At  present  the  mine  is  not  so  rich,  the  leveb  are  fXt^nded  far 
under  ground,  and  the  expense  of  timbering  them  is  enmnnous.  The 
average  quantity  of  gold  daily  extracted  is  upwards  of  20  lbs.  weight, 
and  the  current  expenses  are  estimated  at  6  lbs.  of  gold  per  da;^  or  about 
$1250.  The  lode  is  found  in  rich  veins  of  jacdtingA^  luiA^btfought  up  in 
small  locked  boxes ;  the  finer  part  is  taken  to  the  washing  house,  and  a 
small  portion  of  it  put  into  a  round  wooden  bowl,  called  a  '^  bi|te,"  when 
it  is  covered  with  water  ;  this  is  then  stirred  up  by  the  washer,  and  the 
gold,  from  its  specific  gravity,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  the  earth  is  gradually 
removed  by  the  washer,  and  the  residuum  collected  into  a  mass  when 
the  washing  for  the  day  is  done.  The  gold  dust  is  then  put  into  a  frying 
pan,  held  over  the  fire  till  dry,  then  weighed  and  delivered  to  the  cashier, 
who  gives  his  receipts  for  the  same^  The  coarser  mould  and  stone,  which 
is  brought  from  the  auriferous  vein,  undergoes  a  different  process.  It  is 
put  under  a  stamping  machine,  into  whidi  friJl  a  multitude  of  perpendicular 
shafts  of  wood,  weighted  heavily  with  iron ;  these  shafts  perform  the  part 
of  hammers,  and  bruise  the  stone  which  is  placed  in  the  stamping  trough. 
This  trough  has  an  aperture  by  an  iron  plate,  perforated  with  a  number 
of  small  holes  j|  the  earth  is  moistened  by  running  water  turned  into  the 
trough,  ajid  forced  by  the  stamping  heads  through  Aie  holes  into  canvass, 
or  ouier  troughs,  at  the  bothomot  whiobare  hides,  with  the  hair  placed 
upwards.  Tne  earth  containing  the  grains  of  gold,  washing  over  these 
hides,  deposits  them  in  the  hair,  and  the  hides  are, from  time  to  time,  taken 
up,  soaked  in  vats,  and  the  gold  extracted.  In  Qongo  these  stamping 
engines  are  turned  by  steam,  though  in  other  mines,  where  water  can  be 
procured,  the  machinery  is  moved  by  a  large  water  wheel. 

The  introduction  of  this  kind  of  machinery  has  formed  a  new  era  in 
mining  speculations ;  the  natives  had  no  idea  that  gold  was  to  be  pro- 
cured except  from  washings,  and  when  they  had  bored  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  they  made  no  further  efforts  in  that  quarter ;  but  since  the  in- 
troduction of  stamping  machines,  places  formerly  abemdoned  have  as- 
sumed an  importance,  and  now  yield  richer  returns  than  under  the  original  . 
management.  On  the  estate  of  Gongo  they  have  abundance  of  iron,  and 
have  established  a  blacksmith's  shop  at  the  mine,  for  the  manufacture  of 
articles  in  common  use.  The  complaint  against  the  iron  is  that  it  is  too 
rich,  and  though  excellent  for  welding  and^for  the  manufacture  of  wrought 
iron,  yet  unsxutable  for  casting — ^this  defect  arises  from  want  of  suficient 
carbon  in  its  composition,  f  had  four  capital  horsenshoes  made  here, 
which,  from  their  subsequent  wear,  showed  the  excellence  of  the  metal. 
Whilst  in  the  smithy,  a  trough  was  shown  me  from  which  a  piece  had 
been  snapped  off  accidentally  a  few  days  previously,  in  which  was  found 
a  large  piece  of  gold.  I  saw  the  fragment  afterwards  at  Mr.  Baird's 
house ;  the  trough  came  from  Baradas,  a  small  place,  a  short  distance 
from  Gongo. 

Latterlv  large  quantities  of  gold  had  been  stolen  from  the  mine,  in 
spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  overseers.  In  the  neighbourhood  reside  nu- 
merous receivers  of  stc^len  gold,  and  it  is  notorious  that  more  Gongo 
gold  dust  is  exposed  for  sale  tlum  from  any  other  mine.  I  was  subse- 
quently offered,  in  Sahara,  about  three  quarters  of  a  pound  weight  of 
Gongo  gold,  which  convinced  me  that  it  could  not  have  been  honestly 
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obtained,  and  on  declining  the  purchase^  hinted  such  suspicions  to  the 
vender.* 

We  were  told  in  Gongo  of  a  humorous  mistake  his  Majesty,  the  Em- 
peror, once  made,  when  on  a  visit  there,  about  a  piece  of  gold  shewn  him 
by  the  superintendent  as  a  very  fine  native  specimen ;  he  received  it  with 
thanks,  appeared  to  understand  it  as  a  gift,  und  deposited  it  in  his  pocket, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  unwilling  donor.  Whilst  in  the  gold  wash 
house,  there  was  a  bate  of  jacotinga  afterwarlbi  washed  before  their  Im- 
perial Majesties,  and  the  fesult,  amounting  to  nearly  a  pound  of  gold, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Emperor. 

From  Gongo  I  proceeded  to  the  well  known  mine  of  Cocaes,  passing 
again  through  San  Joao.  I  had  a  letter  of  introdudion  to  the  proprietor, 
who  was  one  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Province,  and  whose  brother,  Senor 
Modesto  C.  P.  Coelho,  received  me  in  the  most  fiiendly  manner.  He  ac- 
companied me  to  the  mine,  which  is  on  the  summit  of  an  aurifertius  ridge 
of  mountains ;  that  part  of  which  he  was  the  share-own^  comprised  a 
longitudinal  extent  of  six  miles,  and  a  breadth  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
mile.  I  entered  the  principal  level,  wiu(^  was  wide  and  long,  the  tim- 
ber work  had  sunk  to  an  angle  of  nearly  45  degrees,  giving  It  an  appear- 
ance of  insecurity ;  this  was  not  so  much  owing  to  ^  soil  as  to  the 
injudicious  plan  of  timbering  which  had  been  adopt»d-^-^dMr  cross  pieces, 
at  the  top  and  sides,  not  having  plank  of  sufleient  breadth  to  rest  on.  The 
lode  was  of  micaceous  iron  ore,  or  jacotinga,  intermingled  with  quanti- 
ties bf  stones  containing  gold.  Various  shafts  have  been  sunk,  and  one 
to  the  depth  of  240  feet :  the  vein  w«s  not  rich,  but  gave  indications  of 
improvement.  A  moderate  sized  bucket  of  th^  vein  taken  out  and  washed 
in  my  presence  produced  about  the  eighth  of  an'^ounce  of  ?old  in  grains 
of  various  sizes.  The  gold  was  rather  above  the  standard  quality,  hut 
from  its  colour  must  have  been  slightly  combined  with  palladium.  As 
yet,  they  have,  not  in  this  district,  adopted  the  method  of  stamping  the 
lode,  otherwise  the  result  of  the  land  Would  be  much  nK>re  profitable. 
In  conversation  with  Senor  Modisto,  fae  stated  to  me  how  inchgnant  he 
and  the  other  Cocaes  proprietors  were  at  the  Cocaes  Company,  who  had 
assumed  a  title  to  which  they  had  no  right,  and  which  conduct  had  effec- 
tually prevented  their  purchasing  a  mine  on  that  spot.  Thane  is  a  singu- 
larity in  the  formation  of  the  Cocaes  gold  mines,  which  is  not  mtt  with 
elsewhere :  the  cascalhao  of  jacotinga,  which  is  generally  found*  at  some 
considerable  depth,  and  in  thin  strata,  is  here  very  near  the  sur&ce  and 
in  prodigious  abundance.  At  times,  months  elapse  without  doing  more 
than  paying  current  expenses,  when  suddenly  the  nnines  discover  large 
bunches  of  gold  of  30  or  40  lbs.  weight,  frequently  in  lumps  of  two  and 
three  ounces,  or  prills  of  smaller  weight. 

Cocaes  is  a  small  and  pleasant  village,  built  quite  in  a  valley ;  there 
are  some  very  gdod  houses  in  the  ne^hborhood,  and  the  people  have  the 
character  of  being  very  friendly  to  strangers ;  here,  as  usual,  the  parish 
church  was  a  prominent  building,  and  it  was  an  idea  that  often  occurred 
to  me,  how  indefatigable  the  ministers  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  in  their 
vocation.  There  is  no  spot,  however  humble,  without  its  church,  and  in 
spite  of  the  devotion,  almost  bigoted  to  their  own  creed,  the  Brazilians 
are  remarkably  tolerant  to  those  difiering  from  them.  The  clergy  here 
are  paid  by  the  government,  and  are  eligible  to  serve  as  deputies.  Pfer- 
haps  the  ambition  for  this  honor,  may  make  them  anxious  to  have  the 
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direct  and  indirect  miffiages  of  all  classes^  and  thus  lead  them  to  adopt 
the  conciliatory  manners  for  which  the  clergy  of  Brazil  are  so  distinguish- 
ed. I  returned  to  Gongo  the  same  day,  and  again  inspecting  the  mine, 
found  a  sensihld  difference  between  good  and  bad  ei^ineering.  At  Gon* 
go  every  thing  had  been  laid  down  on  a  scientific  principle  ;  the  levels 
were  neither  so  wide  nor  so  high  as  ^hose  at  Coeaes,  aor  is  it  by  any 
means  necessary  for  ventilation  that  such  should  be  the  case,  the  ven- 
tilation depending  on  the  equilebrium  or  difierence  of  temperature  between 
the  neighboring  columns  of  ail^. 

The  mines  here  were  extremely  healthy,  and  very  few  deaths  had  oc- 
curred since  the  commencement  of  the  es&blishment,  either  by  disease  or 
accident.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  about  74^  to  76^,  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  whether  wet  or  dry,  the  labor  was 
proportionate. 

I  regret  that  my  knowledge  of  geology  should  be  so  limited  as  to  be 
unable  to  add  any  thing  further  of  mterest  on  this  important  colony. 

I  left  Gongo  in  company  with  Mr.  H.,  and  arrived  early  at  the  small 
village  of  Castle.  Whilst  rambling  through  the  village  we  were  accosted 
by  an  official  beadle,  and  tak^n  before  the  Juez  de  Pal,  to  shew  our  pass- 
ports, and  after  a  minutey  interview,  dismissed  with  much  civility. 

We  passed  the  next  day  through  the  Macaiiba  mine,  of  which  Mr. 
Oxenford  is  the  commissioQer,  and  I  think  part  proprietor,  and  who  was 
the  original  contractor  for  the  Croogo  Spcco  mine.  Macaiiba  mine  is 
open  and  rocky,  the  stone  is  shot  down  i|^  the  ravine  or  valley  by  a 
wooden  shoot  of  singular  structure.  Through  Ihe  valley  runs  a  fine 
stream  of  water  which  feeds  the  stamping  engines ;  this  estate  has  fine 
capabilities  for  improvement,  possessing  abundance  of  wood  and  iron,  but, 
as  it  was  Sunday  when  we  passed  through  it,  we  had  merely  a  glance  at  it. 

The  same  evening  we  arrived  at  the  town  of  Sahara,  which  we  intended 
to  be  the  limit  nortnward  of  our  jodmey.  We  procured  decent  accom* 
modation  at  an  inn,  such  as  it  was,  and.  made  up  our  minds  to  stay  a 
few  days.  Sahara  is  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  containing  6000  or 
SOOOinhabitants,  situated  on  the  Bio  Dos  Velhos ;  it  is  built  with  consider- 
able regularity,  and  ornamented  with  numerous  churches  and  buildings. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water  and  agricultural  produce,  has  its 
newapapeTy  and  is  altogether  ai^  agreeable  place. 

Through  the  politeness  of  a  gentleman,  to  whom  we  took  letters  of  in- 
troduction, we  were  made  acquainted  with  the  ouvidor  of  the  govern- 
ment smelting  house,  and  were  permitted  to  view  all  the  operations  of 
fusing,  purifymg,  smelting,  casting,  assaying,  and  marking.  The  process 
was  extremely  simple,  and  the  officers  engaged  in  the  operation  were 
very  anxious  that  we  should  make  ourselves  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  detail.  The  gold  dust  having  been  weigl^ed  and  deposited  in  a  cru- 
cible, which  is  generally  of  black  lead,  is  covered  with  a  portion  of  glass. 
When  it  begins  to  melt,  small  quantities  of  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercu- 
ry and  flux  are  thrown  in,  from  time  to  time^  and  the  heat  is  augmented 
until  the  gold  begins  to  boil.  When  it  has  boiled  sufficiently  long  to  be 
purified,  of  which  the  conductor,  from  long  experience,  is  generally  aware, 
it  is  poured  out  into  moulds,  rubbed  with  grease,  and  cast  into  one  or 
more  bars,  according  to  the  directions  he  has  received.  The  bar  is  then 
taken,  after  having  been  immersed  in  water,  into  another  department, 
weighed,  and  stamped  with  the  Brazilian  Arms.    From  thence  it  is  brought 
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into  the  assay  office,  ^bere  its  toque  or  fineness  is  ascertained.  The  word 
^  toque'  literally  means '  touch^,  because  the  bar  is  rubbed  on  a  stone ;  and 
by  a  comparison  of  its  mark  with  that  of  those  on  another  touchstone,  its 
fineness  is  ascertained.  The  fineness,  we^t^  and  number,  is  then  stamp- 
ed on  the  bar,  and  e  printed  paper,  or  guia,  given  to  the  owner,  declaring 
its  standard  value  and  weight.  Witn  this  '  guia',  it  becomes  current 
standard  value,  and  a  legal  tender,  all  over  Brazil. 

These  gold  bars  areof  very  iincertain  fineness  and  qaulity.  I  saw  some 
from  the  Hubeira  mines  which  had  oidy  the  toque  of  sixteen  carats ;  the 
other  eight  carats,  being  palladium  and  titanium,  and  from  the  very  same 
mine,  bars  of  goM  of  twenty-two  carats,  which  is  the  fineness  of  E^- 
lish  standard  gold.  The  former  bars  I  mentioned  were  of  the  color  of 
sine,  and  to  an  ine^qverienced  eye  would  have  been  regarded  of  little  value. 
It  is  a  very  common  {vactice  of  the  dealers  to  gild  their  bars ;  tfiey 
then  assume  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  unless  the  buyer  is  acquainted 
with  the  toque,  he  is  Very  ukely  to  pay  dearly  for  a  comparatively  worth- 
less article.  The  frauds  practised  in  tKis  department  of  commerce,  are 
imnimerable,  as  it  is  very  usual  for  dishonest  parties  to  mix  brass  filings 
and  other  metals  with  the  dust.  The  gold  dust  found  about  Sahara,  is 
much  alloyed  with  palladium,  platina.  titanium,  and  rhodium,  and  as  yet 
no  method  of  disuniting  their  combination  has  been  discovered.  At  the 
smelting  house  all  gold  brought  in  by  foreigners  pays  a  quinta,  or  fifth, 
whereas  the  Brazilians  only  pay  one  twantieth.  The  quinta  from  ihe 
Oongo  mine  last  year  amounted  to  $125,000,  and  paid  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  provincial  government.  From  the  unsKilful  method  of 
smelting,  the  dust  generally  loses,  during  the  operation,  three  to  six  per 
cent.,  in  addition  to  the  quinta ;  ^nd  for  many  years  representations  to  this 
effect  have  been  made  to  the  Brazilian  government,  accompanied  by  a 
request  that  it  would  allow  the  gold  to  be  exported  in  dust  after  paying 
the  usual  rate.     I  hear  that  latterly  this  boon  has  been  conceded. 

Before  leaving  the  smelting  house,  I  was  shewn  a  crucible  which  had 
smelted  27JbB*  Troy,  of  Gongo  gold,  which  was  cast  into  one  bar;  its 
Talue  would  be  about  $6000. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  eabinet  of  Mr.  Vas,  which  was  full  of 
mineralogical  treasures  :  amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  some  octahcB- 
dron  crystals  of  gold,  whid^  are  rare.  Specimens  of  crystals  of  lime 
and  titaniunt,  and  various  kinds  of  cornelians,  amethysts,  and  emeralds, 
from  the  intermediate  neighborhood.  We  were  also  shewn  some  granu- 
lous  platinum,  found  at  the  village  of  Largos,  a  little  to  the  northward  of 
Cocft6a«  This  metal  was  discovered  many  years  ago  in  considerable 
quantities  in  this  place  in  the  alluvial  soil,  which  was  impregnated  with 
gold  and  black  oxide  of  iron.  It  was  found  accompanied  with  osmium 
and  irridium  in  rough  tEtpV  ;  but  the  consumption  of  it  is  so  ticifllngy  and 
the  expei^e  of  procuring  it  so  great,  that  the  pursuit  of  it  has  been  aban- 
doned. Whilst  at  Sahara,  I  regret,  I  had  not  time  to  visit  the  curious  lake 
mentioned  by  Southey.  The  fpHowing  is  his  description  of  it,  which 
sounds  somewhat  marvellous  :  * 

*^  The  lake  is  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  Sahara,  two  miles  long  and 
one  broad,  and  its  crystaline  and  tepid  waters  are  efficacious  in  many 
diseases.  In  its  centre  are  various  springs,  and  when  agitated  it  is  cover- 
ed with  a  pelicle  or  thin  skin  of  the  color  of  mercury,  which  disappears 
by  blowing  on  its  surface,  but  leaves  the  lips  of  those  who  drink  silvered." 
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Not  far  from  Sahara  18  the  SierraFria,or  cold  inoimtain,  celebrated  for 
its  mineral  riches ;  thecircamjacentparts^^re  called  the  Diamond  DistrictSi 
and  in  various  streams,  intersecting,  are  found  aqma  marines  of  large  size. 

I  had  a  good  deal  of  oonTersation  with  Mr.  V.  about  the  practicability 
of  visiting  this  district,  and  found  taat  government  willingly  grant  pass- 
ports to  respectable  individuab  for  that  purpose ;  unfortunately  time  would 
not  permit  me  that  pleasure.  It  appears  that  this  region  has  very  pecu- 
liar geological  features,  being  wild  and  sterMe  to  the  utmost  degree.  The 
diamonds  found  are  of  various  sizes  and  waters,  are  discovered  in  the  Sierra, 
as  well  as  in  the  beds  of  rivers.  The  searching  for  them,  and  washing  them, 
is  an  almost  similar  operation  to  that  adopted  in  the  topaz  mines,  only, 
boing.  a  government  monopoly,*  the  laborers  are  tfkore  narrowly  watched. 
Aa  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  a  slave,  oa  jfinding  a  stone  df  17  1-2  carats,  is 
entitled  to  his  freedom,  and  receives  clothes  and  gratuities^  and  the  other 
stones,  of  less  weicht,^  entitle  the  finder  to  a  proportionate  remtmefation. 
Mr.  Maive,  who  visited  this  district,  states,  '^  That  the  diamonds  are  ge- 
nerally found  in  a  loose,  gravel-like  substance,  immediately  incumbent  on  Sie 
solid  rock,  covered  by  vegetable  mould  and  recent  alluvial  matter  ;  this 
gravel  principally -consists  6f rounded  quartz  pebbles,  of  various  sizes,  mfxed 
with  sand  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  enclosing  rounded  topazes,  bjue,  yeflow, 
and  white,  with  grains  of  gold.'' 

In  some  parts  of  the  diamond  territory  of  Sierra  Fria,  the  gravel  is  ce- 
mented, by  means  oi  the  oxide  of  iron,  into  a  considerably  hard  conglo- 
merate, forming  rocks  and  low  hills.  -  On  the  sides  are  water  comrses 
produced  by  the  torrents  during  the  rainy  season,  the  beds  of  which  are 
unequal  and  excavated.  In  these  hollows,  diamonds  are  discovered,  the 
smaller  ones,  are  of  no  distinct  value  and  are  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
polishing  and  cleansing  the  larger  ones.  Sahara  is  a  town  of  consideiable 
trade,  several  foreigners  having  come  up  to  settle  here,  and  seem  to  live 
on  good  terms  with  the  Brazilians,  who  treat  them  without  jealousy.  We 
left  this  town  for  the  mine  of  Ancke  Gomes,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Dos  Velhos.  The  proprietor  tells  the  following  story  of  his  great 
grandK^ther,  which  has  been  tradlfionally  handed  down  as  a  well  auUien- 
ticated  fact.  He  was  one  of  the  Plmliitas,  who  came  up  the  country  in 
search  of  gold,  and  on  the  very  spot  where  we  were,  the  invading  party 
fell  in  with  a  tribe  of  Indians,  in  which  werethiite  old  men,  distinguished 
by  a  profusion  of  gold  omamei^ts.'  With  these  old  men  they  made  an 
advantageous  treaty,  calUng  the  river  after  tbem,  the  Rio  Dos  Velhos,  a 
title  which  it  still  retains.  They  here  built  a  church,  still  .standing,  and 
founded  a  town,  but  the  latter,  is  deserted,  the  inhabitants  having  removed 
to  the  more  thriving  town  of  Sahara. 

This  anecdote  leads  me  to  remark  on  the  advantages- which  the  forma- 
tion of  minfeg  companies  afford  to  new  and  uiiduRivated  countries  like 
Brazil.  The  first  labours  of  these  companies  are  directed  to  clearing  l)se 
ground,  breeding  cattle,  and  implanting  a  taste  for  the  imports'  of  more 
civilized  countries,  thils  giving  the  most  direct  encouragement  to  agricul* 
tare  and  industry,  by  facilitating  the  consumption  •  of  the  produce  of  the 
one  and  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of  the  ^ther.  Industry  thus  finds 
employment,  and  commerce  a  vent,  whilst  the  gold,  after  paying  for  the 
labor  and  necessaries  employed  in  its  production,  affords  a  return  to  the  . 
individuals  of  enterprise  who  have  thus  emb^ked  their  capital. 
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From  the  mine  of  Andre  Gomes  we  proceeded  to  Monro  Belho,  the  mine 
of  the  late  celebrated  Capt.  Lyon.  On  our  road  we  picked  up  some  beau- 
tiful flat-«ided  double  pyramided  crystals,  and  noticed  an  abundance  of 
cork  trees  growing  wild  ;  their  bark  was  neither  so  white  or  firm  as  that 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  conmierce,  but  I  have  little  doubt  ordi- 
nary care  taken  with  their  cultiyation  would  materially  improve  their 
products.  Growing  here  likewise,  was  the  herba  de  cobrOj  or  snake  root, 
considered  efficacious  against  the  bite  of  these  animals,  the  juice  being  ap- 
plied as  a  styptic  to  the  wound. 

On  arrival,  we  sent  in  our  cards,  bein^  personally  unknown  to  Captais 
Lyon,  and  found  to  our  extreme  remt  that  he  was  from  home,  but  were 
most  courteously  received  by  Mr.  W.,  the  joint  proprietor,  who  lives  here, 
principally,  for  the  advantage  of  climate  and  objects  of  science.  After  an 
excellent  dinner,  and  delightful  evening  spent  with  Mr.  W.  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  establishment,  we  retired  to  enjoy  a  truly  luxurious  nights 
repose.  We  rose  early  the  following  morning  to  view  the  mine  and 
estate.  The  house  is  large  and  commodious,  and  me  accommodation  quite 
on  a  scale  of  comfort ;  at  some  short  distance  firom  the  house,  and  beau- 
tifully laid  out  in  a  valley,  is  the  garden,  which  is  in  a  high  stale  of  culti- 
vation, and  produces  all  the  vegetables  of  a  more  temperate  climate.  From 
the  garden  we  went  to  the  mine,  and  found  our  host  superintending  the 
blasting  of  the  rock  which  contained  the  lode ;  the  mine  was  the  remains 
of  an  extensive  washing,  the  alluvial  earth  had  been  bared  to  the  rock  and 
then  neglected ;  the  former  owners  not  understanding  that  any  further 
source  of  wealth  was  left.  The  operations  of  this  mme  are  reduced  to 
considerable  certainty  with  respect  to  the  result,  the  lode  is  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  almost  inexhaustible :  its  formation  is  blue  quartz,  containing 
grains  of  gold  of  exceeding  fineness.  The  result  of  about  12  cwt.  of  the 
lode,  stamped,  produces  nearly  five  ounces  of  gold.  Some  fine  specimens 
of  feitspar  were  discovered  on  blasting,  the  existence  of  whicni,  in  this 
country,  has  been  denied  by  some  geologists. 

The  process  of  blasting  is  carried  on  at  great  expense,  the  ^npowder 
being  brought  from  England,  and  from  the  carelessness  of  the  blacks  fre- 
quent accidents  occur,  and  one,  where  several  had  lost  their  lives,  happen- 
ed a  few  days  before  our  arrival.  Captain  Lyon's  collection  of  gold  spe- 
cimens, is,  1  should  think,  unrivalled.  From  his  occupations  he  iiad  ne- 
quent  opportunities  of  enriching  his  museum,  and  its  extreme  beauty  so 
struck  Don  Pedro,  who  staid  here  two  nights,  that  he  absolutely  bagged 
it ;  but  Capt.  Lyon  very  respectfully  told  him  that  any  specimens  he  wish- 
ed were  quite  at  his  command,  but  he  could  not  part  with  a  collection 
which  had  taken  him  so  much  time  and  expense  to  collect.  The  impe- 
rial party  were  highly  gratified  with  their  visit,  and  the  Emperor,  casting 
aside  the  cares  of  royalty,  used  to  walk  about  in  his  cotton  jacket,  talk- 
ing, laughing,  and  dragging  the  worthy  Captain  after  him  over  every  part 
of  -the  estate.  They  relate  that  he  was  passionately  fond  of  the  Em- 
press, and  that  her  sweet '  mon  ami'  would  instantly  eneage  his  attention, 
however  occupied.  We  left  Mr.  W.  in  the  course  of  the  day,  for  whose 
obliging  attentions  and  hospitality  we  could  not  feel  too  grateful. 

We  arrived  the  same  evening  at  Bella  Fanea,  the  mine  of  Colonel 
TroUe.  This  estate  bounded  several  others,  which  were  rich  in  gold,  and 
through  which  flowed  the  Rio  Dos  Velhos,  mentioned  before.  The  im- 
inediate  mine  of  Col.  TroUe  was  of  a  difierent  formation  to  any  I  had  seen. 
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It  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  an  old  lavra,  hut  the  miners  had  sunk  a 
shaft  about  18&thoms  below  the  ground  or  grass,  and  had  fallen  in  with 
a  lode  of  blueish  white  spar,  which,  on  being  broken,  shewed  grains  of 
gold,  differing  in  size. 

This  lode  is  supposed  to  run  a  very  considerable  extent  under  ground, 
and  although  they  have  sunk  through  several  feet,  they  have  not  yet 
come  to  its  termination ;  it  is  very  rich,  and  in  12  hours,  with  6  head 
stamps,  gave  22  oitayas  of  22  carat  gold.  Col.  T.  is  just  the  man  to  make 
a  mine  succeed.  Dressed  as  a  miner,  he  is  out  all  weathers,  either  drill- 
ing, or  superintending  the  various  operations. 

I  was  presented  here,  by  Mr.  Waller,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  finest 
gold,  which  was  almost  like  pulverized  dust;  its  toque  was  nearly  23  3-4, 
or  within  a  quarter  of  a  carat  of  purity,  procured  from  washing  the 
sands  of  the  Kio  Dos  Velhos.  As  this  is  a  winding  stream,  at  certain 
turns  on  the  banks,  the  water  has  a  sort  of  whirlpool  motion :  these  are 
called  ^^  Gorgos,"  and  after  heavy  rains  the  cascalhao,  or  alluvial  soil, 
washed  from  the  auriferous  mountains,  rolls  into  the  river,  and,  attracted 
by  these  eddies,  the  grains  of  gold,  from  their  specific  gravity,  drop  to  the 
bottom ;  when  the  rains  subside,  the  gold  and  sand  are  brought  up«  washed, 
and  the  product  is  tbe  fine  gold  above  mentioned.  Any  person,  with  or- 
dinary success,  can  easily  earn  a  patara,  or  about  thirty-four  cents  per  diem, 
by  river  washing,  and  as  about  one-fourth  of  this  sum  will  well  provide 
for  the  wants  of  common  labourers  here,  it  contributes  to  the  indolence 
of  that  clastj  and  few  will  work  vihen  not  pressed  by  present  necessity. 
Mr.  W.  humourously  suggested  a  plan  to  me,  which  1  think  has  more 
earnest  sense  in  it  thui  the  many  thousand  schemes  which  the  year  1825 
brought  forth.  It  was,  to  wash  this  river  on  a  lai^e  scale,  by  construct- 
ing a  machine  for  raising  the  auriferous  earth — ^the  machine  somewhat 
similar  to  those  used  with  us  in  cleaning  docks,  and  having  the  earth 
thus  raised,  washed  on  board— a  very  small  capital,  and  three  or  four 
hands,  would  be  sufficient  to  try  the  experiment ;  at  every  turn  canals 
might  be  cut,  and  the  river  drained,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  mineral 
treasures  this  celebrated  river  might  have  in  its  bed. 

Being  in  the  heart  of  the  gold  district,  we  visited,  during  our  stay,  several 
gold  mines,  among  which  was  one  purchased  by  an  English  company, 
and  about  to  commence  operations.  This  was  the  Santa  Kita  mine,  now 
called  Morro  de  Gloria,  and  has  long  had  the  reputation  of  being  extremely 
rich,  but  abandoned  by  the  proprietors  from  differences  among  them- 
selves. I  noticed  more  system  pursued  in  the  washings  than  I  had 
hitherto  seen  among  the  Brazilians.  The  principal  shaft  called  "  Mina 
Rica,"  or  the  rich  mine,  had  a  descent  of  45  &thoms,  at  an  angle  of  about 
35  degrees,  and  a  railway  reaching  from  the  entrance  to  the  extremity. 
I  penetrated  some  depth,  but  found  the  bottom  part  of  the  shaft  under 
water-^this  shaft  shewed  gold  in  four  places.  The  lodes  on  this  estate 
are  of  different  kinds,  that  of  the  '^  Mina  Rica,"  hard  quartz,  and  of  a 
blue  colour,  whereas,  on  another  part  of  the  estate,  the  lode  was  soft  and 
white,  like  sandstone. 

The  same  night,  after  following  the  course  of  the  Rio  Dos  Velhos  for 
some  miles,  we  crossed  over  a  well  constructed  wooden  bridge,  and  after 
some  hours  hard  riding  we  came  to  the  small  village  of  Rio  das  Pedras, 
or  river  of  stones,  where  we  found  nothing  very  remarkable,  and  our 
accommodations  at  the  venda  wera  most  wretched. 
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Next  day  we  breakfasted  at  Coxoeira  de  Campos,  three  leagues  distance, 
and  passed  a  deserted  looking  military  building,  a  palace  belonging  to 
Don  Pedro,  and  the  same  night  arriyed  at  our  old  quarters  at  Capao,  ^ter 
a  journey  of  thirty  miles  oyer  a  yery  rough  road  and  beneath  a  broiling 
sun.  About  a  league  before  arriying  at  Capao,  my  poor  and  fiiithful  horse 
stood  still  from  sheer  exhaustion;  I  took  the  saddle  off,  and  encouraged 
him  in  eyery  possible  way  to  proceed,  but  the  poor  beast  was  regularly 
done  up ;  at  last,  after  much  exertion,  we  got  him  to  Capao,  where  he 
was  bled.  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  turn  there  adrift  so  docile  and 
true  a  beast,  so  we  resolyed  to  lead  him  on  by  easy  stages  to  some  decent 
hazienda,  where  we  could  leaye  him,  with  perfect  assurance  of  good 
treatment.  I  sent  my  boy  forward  with  the  horse,  and  rode  on  to  Cha- 
pado,  four  leagues,  crossing  the  foot  of  Serra  Branca,  after  riding  along 
its  base  to  Redendo.  Cbapado  is  certainly  romantically  placed ;  the 
mountain  road  is  extremely  wild,  and  on  either  side  are  to  be  seen  the 
pretty  yillages  of  Solidade  and  Congonhas.  The  aspect  of  the  latter  was 
particalarly  pleasing,  the  houses  nicely  white-washed  and  looking  fresh 
and  clean.  Congonhas  deriyes  its  name  from  the  quantity  of  the  plant 
of  that  name  found  here.  In  infusion  it  is  used  here,  and  throughout  the 
country,  as  an  eyenine  meal,  like  tea,  and  is  considered  a  yery  whole- 
some beyerage  in  febrile  complaints.  It  grows,  like  the  water  cresses,  by 
the  sides  of  the  riyers,  and,  in  appearance,  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  wil- 
low, to  which  the  leayes  are  yery  analogous.  The  leayes  are  plucked 
green,  and  when  packed,  being  first  dried,  in  small  bales,  form  an  article 
of  considerable  export  into  the  interior,  where,  tea  firom  China,  is  scarcely 
known.  I  think,  m  appearance  and  taste,  it  is  yery  similar  to  the  Para- 
guay herb,  which  is  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  mate. 

When  we  arriyed  at  Redondo,  late  in  the  eyening,  neither  boy  nor 
horse  had  appeared ;  it  was  now  sunset,  and  on  inquiry  at  our  yenda, 
we  found  it  impossible  to  procure  change  for  the  Rio  notes  we  had  with 
us,  and  not  wishing  to  incur  an  obligation  we  could  neyer  repay,  called 
in  our  host  and  frankly  told  him  our  condition ;  he,  on  this,  offered  us 
free  quarters,  which  we  declined,  and  determined  to  push  on  to  Sassuy,  a 
considerable  yillage,  where  we  were  informed  good  acconunodations  could 
be  procured,  and  change  for  our  notes  giyen  us.  This  triyial  circum- 
stance shows  us  one  of  the  disadyantages  of  trayelling  here,  as  it  is  quite 
indispensable,  in  case  of  a  long  journey,  to  carry  some  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  weight  of  copper  money  to  pay  current  expenses.  We  left  orders 
for  the  boy  and  horse  to  follow  in  the  morning  and  requested  the  yenda- 
keeper  to  treat  them  well,  which  he  promised,  and  fitithfully  performed. 
It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  recommenced  our  ride,  and  it  promised  to 
be  sufficiently  dreary  and  fatiguing.  After  haying  followed  the  path  di- 
rected us,  for  some  hours,  we  found,  to  our  extreme  yexation,  we  had 
lost  our  way  and  got  into  a  situation  extremely  perilous.  We  crossed, 
with  some  difficulty,  a  rapid  stream,  and  the  night  being  now  pitch  dark, 
left  our  mules  to  pick  their  own  way ;  mine  suddenly  made  a  stop,  and 
spurring  only  made  him  more  obstinate  and  restiye  ;  thinking  something 
might  l^  in  the  path,  I  stretched  my  neck  out,  and  tlurough  the  gloom  saw 
an  open  layra,  a  yery  few  paces  on  my  left  hand,  down  which  htid  my  mule 
&llen,  certain  destruction  would  haye  befallen  both.  I  was  now  not  less 
anxious  to  stop  than  my  beast,  and  called  out  lustily  to  my  companion  to 
keep  a  good  look  out.     After  wandering  for  nearly  an  hour  in  great 
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anxiety,  vre  at  last  got  directions  for  the  road,  and  after  an  hour's  ride  ar- 
rived thoroughly  knocked  up  at  our  poso,  having  been,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  nours  rest,  about  eighteen  hours  on  horseback,  and  travelled 
upwards  of  forty  miles  over  a  very  rough  country. 

We  awoke  next  morning  refreshed  and  well ;  the  venda  was  kept  by  a 
Captain  Maya,  and  our  accommodations  were  really  excellent.  From 
here  to  the  Ogo  das  Aguas,  is  three  leagues.  On  the  following  day  the  boy 
came  up  with  a  bridle  in  bis  hand,  having  left  the  horse  at  a  farmhouse, 
we  therefore,  felt  satisfied  he  had  got  mto  good  quarters.     To-day  we 

?ushed  on  to  a  small  village  about  three  leagues  distant,  called  Li^ono 
)orado,  from  the  riches  it  contains,  having  passed  through  some  beau- 
tiful farms  on  our  way,  the  surrounding  country  being  in  a  state  of  high 
cultivation.  This  lake  is  highly  impregnated  with  auriferous  sands,  and 
large  bunches  of  gold  have,  occasionally,  been  found  in  it ;  indeed,  the 
lavra  here  is  so  rich,  that  the  Emperor  made  a  point  of  visiting  it ;  the 
formation  is  of  soft  sandstone  and  of  an  argillaceous  consistence. 

Arrived  next  day  at  Prados,  a  small,  neat  looking  town,  where  "we 
were  kindly  received  by  Mr.  R.,  and  shown  oyer  his  mine.  Thence  to 
San  Jose  del  Rev,  once  a  very  large  and  flourishing  place,  but  now,  in 
consequence  of  the  trade  having  left  it  for  San  Joao  del  Rey,  its  import- 
ance is  greatly  diminished.  This  town  is  situated  on  the  Rio  dos  Mortos, 
at  the  foot  of  the  bleak  looking  serra  of  San  Jose ;  it  is  celebrated  for  its 
fine  church — the  Matrix  supposed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the  pro- 
vince. The  population  does  not  exceed  2000,  at  present,  and  there  is  an 
air  of  desolation  about  the  streets,  somewhat  unpleasing.  The  Rio  dos 
Mortos,  the  washing  of  which  affords  a  livelihood  to  the  lower  people 
here,  is  so  called  from  the  battle  which  took  place  between  the  Paulistas 
and  the  aborigines ;  so  great  was  the  slaughter  that  the  river,  itself,  was 
tinged  with  blood,  and  filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  river  still 
rolls  on — ^^  labUw  et  labetur  in  omne  vohtbilis  aimm" — ^but  the  passions 
which  once  disturbed  its  current  are  stilled  and  stopped  for  ever. 

We  waited  on  Mr.  Milward,  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  mine  here, 
were  very  hospitably  received,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Capt.  Lyon.  The  mine  I  did  not  visit,  but  was  informed 
that  the  lode  is  of  white  spar,  showing  gold,  and  here  mills  have  been  lately 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  amalgamation.  The  gold  dust,  impregnated 
with  various  alloys,  has  a  great  affinity  for  mercury,  and  on  being 
stirred  up  in  the  vats,  by  an  iron  rod,  amalgamates  with  the  quicksilver, 
readily  forming  a  kind  of  paste.  The  mass  is  then  placed  in  leathern  bags, 
and  being  squeezed,  the  mercury  exudes,  leaving  the  gold,  as  a  residuum, 
in  the  bag.  There  are,  of  course,  several  minor  detaib  necessary,  and  the 
process  requires  great  judgement,  but  the  nature  of  the  operation  is  as 
above  mentioned. 

We  left  San  Jose  on  the  following  day,  and  proceeded  to  San  Joao  del 
Rey,  a  large  and  flourishing  town  three  miles  distant,  known  as  the  seat  of 
an  English  mining  company,  and  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the 
Minas  Creraes.  This  villi^e  is  well  built,  the  streets  clean  and  wide,  and 
the  shops  filled  with  English  manufactures.  It  possesses  so  many  natu- 
ral advantages,  and  its  climate  is  so  agreeable,  that  it  was  at  one  time  in 
contemplation  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  this  place.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  9000,  and  the  inhabitants  are  remarkably  attentive  and 
courteous  to  strangers.     We  ate  our  New  Year's  dinner  with  Mr.  Her- 
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ring,  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Elnglish  Company,  and  after  dinner  went 
to  a  Brazilian  party,  where  we  saw  most  of  the  belles  of  the  city ;  we  had 
some  very  ^ood  music  and  singing,  and  danced  with  our  charming  friends 
until  au  early  hour  in  the  morning. 

Next  day,  visited  the  mine  which  is  situated  on  the  remains  of  an  old 
lavra  ;  the  formation  of  the  country  was  of  sandstone  and  mica  slate  ;  the 
lode  was  ofcrystalized  quartz,  containing  particles  of  iron,  manganese,  and 
antimony.  We  descended  one  of  the  shafts  to.  a  considerable  depth,  but 
found  little  to  gratify  our  curiosity.  On  extracting  pieces  of  the  lode 
with  a  pick,  in  some  of  the  cross  branches,  we  discovered  grains  of  gold. 
In  one  part  of  the  mine  we  were  shewn  a  rock  which  fell  on  a  party  of 
blacks,  while  they  were  working,  and  which,  unhappily,  ended  their  labors 
and  lives  at  the  same  time.  Also,  the  pit  which  Dr.  Walsh  describes  as 
the  centre  of  so  much  riches,  but  it  appears  that  the  Doctor,  on  this,  as  on 
many  other  topics  narrated  in  his  amusing  work,  has  been  egregiously 
misinformed. 

Visited,  also,  the  remarkable  cave,  about  two  leagues  off,  recommended 
to  us  by  Capt.  Lyon.  It  consisted  of  several  caverns  formed  in  a  ridge 
of  limestone  rpcks  situated  in  a  plain.  In  an  antechamber  leading  to  the 
large  cavity  there  was  a  piece  of  calcareous  spar,  pendulous  from  the  roof, 
in  torm  and  appearance,  similar  to  a  chandelier.  The  roof  was  covered 
with  droppings  of  spar,  and  appeared  as  if  in  many  places  supported  by 
pillars  composed  of  stalagnite,  which  conomencing  in  a  drip  from  the  roof 
nad  formed  colunms  whose  base  rested  on  the  ground,  and  so  numerous 
that  they  gave  the  caverns,  in  many  directions,  the  look  of  gothic  aisles. 
The  ramincations  opened  into  wild  glades,  so  that  wherever  we  issued  we 
found  ourselves  in  some  solitary  and  sequestered  recess  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic character. 

These  caverns  would  doubtless  afibrd  a  rich  treat  to  the  geologist,  and 
I  much  regret  that  my  ignorance  on  the  subject  prevents  my  giving  a  bet- 
ter description  of  them. 

On  our  return  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  stopped  at  Povoado,  through  Diogo,  about 
thirty-five  miles  journey.  Next  day  we  arrived  at  Capetao  Mors,  through 
the  Pirano,  about  twenty-four  miles.  We  now  lost  sight  of  the  same- 
ness of  the  Campo  and  entered  into  the  woods.  The  rain  was  heavy  and 
incessant,  and  being  prevalent  at  this  season  of  the  year,  made  the  roads 
very  heavy,  and  travelling  most  tedious. 

Passed  through  the  Rio  de  Peze,  about  three  leagues,  and  after  another 
three  leagues  came  to  an  Indian  village,  where  we  passed  the  night. 

Break&sted  at  Funil,  a  capital  venda,  and  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon 
at  Rio  Preto,  drenched  to  the  skin.  -  Rio  Preto,  or  the  Black  River,  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  river  is  extremely  rapid  and  dark,  and  can  only  be  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  Here  the  toll  house  is  established  on  the  Minas  side,  and  no  per- 
son IS  allowed  to  enter  the  province  without  being  provided  with  a  pass- 
port and  paying  a  certain  duty.  Our  venda  was  kept  by  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest Brazilian  girls  I  ever  met  with,  who  endeavored,  by  her  kindness  and 
civility,  to  make  us  quit  this  province  with  agreeable  recollections.  Next 
day  we  took  our  departure  from  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  which,  as  a 
tract  of  country,  is,  perhaps,  for  beauty,  fertility,  and  resources,  not  surpass- 
ed by  any  in  the  world.  It  possesses  within  itself  all  the  seeds  of  a  great 
empire,  a  delicious  climate,  rich  pasturage,  vast  woods,  rapid  and  fertilizing 
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streams  and  every  variety  of  mineral  treasure.  Some  portion  of  it  is 
still  occupied  by  the  Indians.  These  Indians  are  composed  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  nations,  and  are  divided  into  various  tribes,  whose  subsistence  is  de- 
rived from  the  chase  and  from  fishing,  from  abundance  of  wild  honey  and 
fruits. 

Their  method  of  government  is  extremely  patriarchal,  the  elders  forming 
a  council,  and  dictating  laws  to  the  younger  of  the  tribe.  They  perforate 
their  lips  and  nostrils,  and  insert  in  them  pieces  of  wood.  The  Bootoca- 
des,  the  Tupinambas,  and  the  Goycatazes,  are  the  most  known.  The 
latter  nation  principally  inhabit  the  denser  part  of  the  province  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,'  and  the  traveller  will  generally  meet  them  crossing  the  rivers  in 
parties,  but,  either  from  want  of  curiosity  or  habitual  listlessness,  they 
seldom  deign  him  a  word  or  even  a  glance. 

Their  habits  are  inoffensive,  their  only  weapons  are  the  bow  and  arrow. 
Their  habitations,  built  in  a  few  hours,  are  deserted  when  the  game 
becomes  scarce .  These  are  constructed  of  branches  of  trees,  with  slanting 
roo&,to  keep  off  the  rain,  and  thatched  with  the  palm  leaf  and  angola  grass 
matted  with  the  fibrous  bark  of  trees.  They  generally  settle  on  the  mar- 
gin of  some  limpid  stream,  sheltered  by  forests,  and  secluded  from  mankind. 

Some  years  ago  the  Jesuits  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
conversion  and  civilization  of  the  Indians  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  and 
many  of  these  tribes  were  induced  to  renounce  their  savage  habits,  but 
after  the  expulsion  of  this  order,  the  institutions  fell  into  decay,  and  the 
Indians  returned  to  their  former  habits. 

Arriving  next  day  at  the  small,  but  well  built  town  of  Valenca,  we  left 
it  on  the  morrow,  and  after  ascending  a  steep  serra,  immediately  on  leaving 
Valenca,  we  passed  through  a  very  rich  and  highly  cultivated  country. 
On  crossing  the  broad  and  rapid  river  of  Paraiba,  we  left,  on  the  right,  the 
mansion  and  fine  cofiee  estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Barbacena.  It  rained 
all  day  incessantly,  and  we  arrived  almost  more  than  half  drowned  at  Ba- 
soura,  distant  about  twenty  miles. 

To  Botaes  four  leagues,  a  very  rough  road,  through  a  more  inhabited 
country,  yet  still  at  times  going  miles  without  seeing  a  house.  It  took 
us  about  three  hours  to  cross  the  steep  serra  of  Botaes,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  appalling  rain,  but  on  the  other  side  we  found  very  good  accommo- 
dations m  the  vends  of  Senor  Joaquim. 

From  this  place  it  is  forty-eight  miles  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  passing  through 
Pavona  and  Manganga,  which  we  reached  without  further  incident,  after 
an  absence  of  about  nine  weeks. 

I  haVe  little  doubt,  that  at  some  future  day,  these  provinces  will  arrive 
at  a  great  point  of  civilization  and  prosperity,  but  the  miserable  roads,  at 
present,  quite  exclude  their  products  from  the  capital.  By  opening  the 
navigation  of  the  River  Doce,  the  present  tedious  mode  of  transportation 
by  mules  would  be  superceded,  and  afford  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  more  bulky  productions  of  the  province,  such  as  dye-woods,  bread 
stufiSs,  &c. 


DOCTOR    DWIOHT    IN    1776. 


To  tht  Ediior  tf  tht  Natunal  Mageaku, 

Sir — An  intelligent  friend,  some  tioae  ago,  called  my  attention  to  the 
remarkable  language  used  by  the  President  of  Yale  College — ^the  late 
Reverend  Timothy  Dwight,!).  D. — on  a  public  occasion,  on  tAe  25lh  day 
of  Julyj  1776. 

The  language  is  prophetic  of  the  progress  of  our  race  on  this  continent. 
So  fiir-seeing,  at  that  time,  implies  the  deep  foundation  upon  which  this 
population  of  ours,  then  rested  their  destiny  and  their  knowledge. 
Modern  events  are  realizing,  rapidly,  the  views  presented  by  Dr.  Dwimt. 

To  possess  this  continent,  and  to  cultivate  and  adorn  it,  with  all  civi- 
lized arts.  In  the  language  of  Stuart,  of  Virginia — ^^  to  establish  primary 
schools,  and  academies,  and  colleges,  in  all  parts  of  the  confederacy,  undl 
the  whole  continent  shall  be  tlotted  over  with  them  as  the  Heavetu  are 
bespangled  vrith  stars.^^    Such  was  the  prospect  held  up  at  that  early  day. 

I  desire  to  see  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Dwight  published  anew,  that  they 
may  stand  in  comparison  with  the  actual  occurrences  of  our  present  day. 
Showing,  as  they  do,  the  march  of  a  great  system  of  settlement,  pro- 
ceeding steadfastly — bearing  along  with  it,  the  plough,  the  spelling-book, 
and  the  Bible. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Henry  Meigs. 


A  VALEDICTORY  TO  THE  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  WHO  COMMENCED 
BACHELORS  OF  ARTS  AT  YALE  COLLEGE,  JULY  25,  1776, 

BY  THE  REV.  DR.  DWIGHT. 

YouNQ  Gentlemen — 

However  happy  I  might  be  in  enumerating  your  many  good  qualities, 
and  dwelling  upon  your  excellent  conduct,  especially  that  which  respected 
myself;  however  strongly  inclined  to  the  pleasing,  though  melancholy 
task  of  taking  a  tender,  and  affectionate  farewell  of  you,  a  regard  for 
your  interest  forbids  me  to  indulge  the  inclination. 

Actuated  by  that  regard,  after  having,  in  the  name  of  all  the  overseers 
and  instructors  of  this  college,  confessed  the  very  sensible  pleasure  you 
have  given  us  by  this  grateful  acknowledgement  of  our  kind  offices,  and 
the  greater  pleasure  we  have  received  £rom  your  manly,  regular,  and 
amiable  conduct,  through  your  whole  academical  existence,  I  cannot 
hesitate  to  spend  this  last  opportunity,  as  I  have  abeady  consumed  a  con- 
siderable period  of  my  life,  in  attempting  your  improvement.  But  that  I 
may  promote  this  important  purpose  in  the  fullest  and  best  manner,  give 
me  leave  to  describe  to  you  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  country. 
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which  will  probably  be  the  scene  of'  ydiir  future  actions.  This  I  will 
attempt  with  as  much  conciseness  as  possible.  If  I  should  enlarge 
beyond  the  expectations  of  my  audience^  I  flatter  myself  the  eiCtensiye 
and  interesting  nature  of  the  subject  will  be  my  excuse. 

That  part  of  this  vast  continent  called  North  America,  extends  from 
from  the  8th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  Pole ;  and,  according  to  the 
latest  discoveries,  from  the  50th  degree  of  west  longitude  almost  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  Asia.  The  lands  within  the  Arctic  Circle  are  useless  and 
uninhabitable.  Between  that  circle  and  the  50th  degree  of  latitude,  al- 
though the  country  b  incapable  of  agricultural  improvement,  yet,  consi- 
dered in  a  commercial  light,  it  is  hi^ly  valuable.  From  thence  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  the  southern  limit,  extends  the  finest  tract  on  the 
globe.  Its  length  is  between  two  and  three  thousand  miles,  and  its 
breadth,  at  some  places,  at  least  as  great. 

In  such  an  extensive  region  which  stretches  through  so  many  climates, 
the  air  being  of  a  very  various  temperature,  is,  as  we  might  reasonably 
expect,  in  some  parts  of  a  greater,  in  others  of  a  less  degree  of  salubrity. 
Except  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  which  feels  the  usual  inconveniences  of 
the  torrid  zone,  we  m&y,  in  general,  observe,  that  it  is  as  healthy,  serene, 
and  delightful  as  any  country  of  the  same  magnitude  on  the  earth. 

Nor  are  its  advantages  of  soil  less  conspicuous  than  those  of  the  cli- 
mate. Whatever  may  conduce  to  health,  plenty,  and  happiness,  is 
almost  the  spontaneous  product  of  its  fields.  Our  corn  is  of  every  kind,  of 
the  best  quality,  and  of  a  quantity  that  cannot  be  measured.  .  Our  cattle, 
and  fruits,  of  every  kind,  are  withoiit  number.  Our  plants,  and  flowers, 
for  health  and  pleasure,  appear  to  have  been  scattered  by  the  same  bene- 
volent hand  wnich  called  forth  the  luxurience  of  Eklen.  All  that  the 
wish  of  an  epicurer,  the  pride  of  a  beauty,  or  the  curious  mind  of  a  na- 
turalist, can  ask  to  variegate  the  table  of  luxury,  to  increase  the  shrine 
of  splendour,  or  delight  the  endless  thirst  of  knowledge,  is  showered  in 
}«t>frision  on  this,  the  favoured  land  of  Heaven. 

Nor  are  these  bounties  bestowed  only  on  the  earth.  The  ocean,  the 
lakes,  and  the  rivers,  pour  forth  an  unlimited  abundance  of  wealth  and 
pleasure.  Commonly,  the  munificence  of  the  Deity  is  equally  distributed. 
Where  the  soil  is  barren,  the  sea  is  fruitful  and  supplies  the  deifect.  Where 
the  land  is  fertile,  the  sea  is  empty  and  unfrirniahed.  Here,  the  ocean 
and  the  continent  were  evidently  formed  for  each  other  by 'the  same  open 
hand,  and  stored  with  blessings  by  the  same  unlimited  indulgence  of 
bounty.  That  this  is  the  unstrained  voice  of  truth,  and  not  the  extra- 
vagant declamation  of  panesyric,  might,  with  the  utmost  ease,  be  demon- 
strated by  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  articles  which  constitute  the  furni- 
ture of  this  mighty  structure ;  but  as  the  time  will  not  sufifer  such  an 
enumeration,  and  especially  as  none  of  my  audience  can  be  supposed  to 
be  ignorant  of  them,  I  shall  pass  them  without  further  notice. 

Were  all  these  blessings  bestowed  on  a  country,  which,  like  many  in  the 
world,  was  incapable  of  enjoying  them  generally,  by  reason  of  a  destitu- 
tion of  conveniences  for  navigation  and  commerce,  a  principal  part  of  their 
value  would  be  lost.  But  Heaven,  resolving  that  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  continent  should  be  of  a  piece,  has  blessed  it  with  naval  and  commer- 
cial advantaiges,  superior  to  those  of  any  state  on  earth.  Its  sea  coasts 
reach  on  both  sides  many  thousands  of  miles.  Its  harbors  are  safe,  spa- 
cious, and  innumerable.  From  these  an  easy,  advantageous,  and  unlimited 
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intercourse  may  be  extended  to  every  comer  of  the  globe.  Whilst 
oar  riyers  and  lidces  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  number  or  size.  Perhaps 
the  Mississippi  alone  furnishes  as  extensive  an  inland  navigation,  as  half 
the  rivers  in  Europe  united.  Whibt  innumerable  other  spacioos  streams 
waft  plenty  and  happiness  through  the  wide  regions  where  they  flow. 

But  all  this  is  insufficient  to  complete  the  felicity  of  a  country.  If  even 
these  blessings,  great  as  they  are,  were  insecure  ;  if  they  were  naturally 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  enemies  and  the  desolations  of  war,  the  in- 
habitants would  be  miserable  amid  all  the  indulgence  of  Heaven.  But 
to  finish  the  superiority  of  North  America,  over  every  other  country,  the 
MOST  HIGH  has  replenished  it  with  every  source  of  strength  and  greatness. 
Its  present  circumstances,  which  arise  from  events  altogether  political 
and  accidental,  are  no  objection  to  this  account.  For  a  war  like  this  can- 
not with  any  probability  be  a  second  time  expected.*  I  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  observe,  that  beside  the  inconceivable  wealth  and  power,  which 
must  necessarily  roll  in  upon  this  infitnt  empire,  firom  an  unbounded  com- 
merce, our  internal  supplies  are  of  every  kind,  and  inexhaustable.  Our 
forests  are  filled  with  the  finest  timber,  and  exude  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  Our  fields  may,  with  the  utmost  facility, 
be  covered  with  hemp  and  flax.  Our  provisions  can  never  fiiil.  Our 
mountains  are  every  where  enriched  witn  sulphur,  iron,  and  lead.  Our 
improvements  in  the  art  of  manuDaM^turing  of  saltpetre  and  gunpowder, 
are  astonishing  even  to  ourselves.  Our  uncorrupted  manners,  and  our 
happy  climate,  nourish  innumerable  multitudes  of  brave,  generous,  and 
hardy  soldiers,  to  improve  these  advantages,  to  strike  terror  into  their 
enemies,  and  brighten  the  glory  of  their  country. 

But  were  we  destitute  of  these  advantages,  it  is  a  most  important  in- 
terest of  every  nation  on  earth,  to  cultivate  our  firiendship,  and  open  their 
ports  to  our  ships.  That  this  is  the  case  might  be  easily  demonstrated, 
by  a  description  of  the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  the  various 
kingdoms  of  the  world  ;  but  this  would  be  the  subject  of  a  volume ;  how- 
ever, I  cannot  but  observe,  that,  if  any  kingdom  should  unwisely  become 
our  enemy,  the  immense  distance  between  us  and  them,  the  consequential 
difficulty  of  transporting  troops  hither,  and  of  furnishing  them  with 
provisions  wheQ  they  arrive,  (if  we  are  faithful  to  ourselves,)  must  blast 
their  brightest  prospects,  and  whelm  them  in  ignominy  and  ruin. 

But  the  fiiirest  part  of  the  scene  is  yet  to  he  unfolded.  Not  all  the 
articles  I  have  mentioned,  could  spreistd  happiness  through  the  continent, 
if  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  were  corrupted  and  luxurious,  or  their 
civil  government  arbitrary  and  slavish.  But  a  few  observations  will  con- 
vince us  that  political,  as  well  as  natural,  advantages  promise  in  this 
western  world,  the  existence  of  the  greatest  empire  the  hand  of  time  ever 
raised  up  to  view. 

The  southern  and  western  parts  of  North  America,  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  if  we  may  believe  their  own  historians,  are  peopled 
with  as  vicious,  luxurious,  mean-spirited,  and  contemptible  a  race  of 
beings,  as  any  that  ever  blackened  the  pages  of  infjiuny.  Generally  de- 
scended from  the  refuse  of  mankind,  situated  in  a  hot,  wealthy,  and  plen- 
tiful country,  and  educated  firom  their  infancy  under  the  most  shocking 
of  all  governments,  the  tyranny  of  servants  invested  with  unlimited  power, 

*  This  was  written  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
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and  sent  to  make  their  own  fortunes,  by  squeezing  their  subjects ;  a 
tyranny  rendered  ten  times  more  horrible  by  the  infernal  domination  of 
an  abandoned  priesthood ;  can  we  wonder  that  they  have  lost  every  trace 
of  that  generous  pride,  which  prompts  to  bravei  disinterested  actions  the 
£uropean  Spaniard,  and  are  tainted  with  all  the  vices  and  blots  of  their 
parent  nation,  increased  and  deepened  by  an  endless  multitude  of  their 
own?  This  concise,  but  very  just  account  of  them  must  necessarily 
convince  us  that  the  moment  our  interest  demands  it,  these  extenaive 
regions  will  be  our  own;  that  the  present  race  of  inhabitants  will  either 
be  entirely  exterminated,  or  revive  to  the  native  human  dignity,  by  the 
generous  and  benificent  influence  of  just  laws  and  rational  freedom.  A 
distinction,  therefore,  between  them  and  ourselves,  in  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  necessary  fiiture  greatness  of  the  Western  World,  will  be 
useless  and  impertinent. 

I  proceed  then  to  observe,  that  this  continent  is  inhabited  by  a  people, 
who  have  the  same  religion,  the  same  manners,  the  same  interests,  the 
same  language,  and  the  same  essential  forms  and  principles  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. 1  nis  is  an  event,  which|  since  the  building  of  Babel  till  the 
present  time,  the  sun  never  saw.  That  a  vast  continent,  containing  near 
three  thousand  millions  of  acres  of  valuable  land,  should  be  inhabited  by 
a  people,  in  all  respects  one,  is  indeed  a  novelty  on  earth.  Differences 
in  religion  always  produce  persecutions  and  bloodshed.  Difference  of  man- 
ners, as  we  are  naturally  and  fondly  attached  to  our  own,  cannot  but  oc* 
casion  coldness,  contempt,  and  ill  will.  Contending  interests  ever  exist 
with  disputes,  and  end  in  war.  Without  sameness  of  language,  it  would 
be  impo«ssible  to  preserve  that  easiness  of  communication,  that  facility  and 
despatch  in  the  management  of  business,  which  the  extensive  concerns  of 
a  great  empire  indispensably  require.  Essentially  various  forms,  and  un- 
like principles  of  government  create  all  the  differences  I  have  mentioned, 
and  are  consequently  the  parents  of  endless  contests,  slaughter,  and  deso- 
lation. A  sameness  in  these  important  particulars,  cannot  fail  to  produce 
the  happiest  effects.  It  wrougnt  miracles  in  the  minute,  microscopic 
states  of  6reece«  What  may  we  not  expect  from  its  benign  influence  on 
the  vast  regions  of  America.  All  the  ereat  empires  of  the  world,  though 
much  infenor  to  this  in  extent  of  valuable  territory,  and  every  other  na- 
tural advantage,  were  infinitely  less  our  inferiors  in  these  respects,  than 
in  the  interesting  circumstances  above  mentioned.  They  consisted  of  va- 
rious nations,  not  so  widely  separated  by  mountains,  deserts,  and  seas,  as 
by  a  discordance  of  manners,  mterests,  and  principles  both  of  religion  and 
civil  government.  Their  grandeur  was  created  by  bloodshed,  and  pre- 
served by  despotism.  The  glory  of  this  New  World  will  necessarily  re- 
sult from  the  natural  increase  of  inhabitants,  and  will  be  widely  enlarged, 
and  durably  established  by  untainted  principles  of  policy  and  religion. 
The  glory  and  greatness  of  those  States,  however,  have  been  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  earth.  But  when  we  reflect  on  the  disadvantages  which 
attended  them  from  their  in&ncy,  the  seeds  of  decay  and  ruin  which  were 
planted  even  at  their  birth,  we  must  necessarily  see  that  their  splendour, 
compared  with  that  of  America,  was  but  the  twinklings  of  the  day-star, 
to  the  full  beauty  and  efiulgence  of  the  rising  sun. 

In  the  next  place,  1  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  this  empire  is  com- 
mencing, at  a  period,  when  every  species  of  knowledge,  natural  and  moral, 
is  arrived  to  a  state  of  perfection,  which  the  world  never  before  saw. 
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Other  kingdoms  have  had  their  foundations  laid  in  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  barbarity.  Their  constitutions  were  the  offspring  of  necessity,  pre- 
judice, and  folly.  Even  the  boasted  BrxHsh  Constitution  is  but  an  uncouth 
Gothic  pile,  covered  and  adorned  by  the  elegance  of  modern  architecture. 
The  entailments  of  estates,  the  multitude  of  their  sanguinary  laws,  the 
inequality  of  their  elections,  with  many  other  articles,  are  gross  traces  of 
ancient  folly  and  savageness.  American  empire  is  designed  for  more 
illustrious  scenes,  and  its  birth  attended  wim  more  favorable  circum- 
stances. Mankind  have,  in  a  great  degree,  learned  to  despise  the  shackles 
of  custom  and  the  chains  of  authority,  and  claim  the  privilege  of  thinking 
for  themselves.  Every  science  is  handled  with  a  candor,  feimess,  and 
manliness  of  reasoning,  of  which  no  other  age  could  ever  boast.  At  this 
period  our  existence  begins ;  and  from  these  advantages  what  improve- 
ments may  not  be  expected  ^  Our  Ancestors,  inspired  with  the  same 
generous  attachment  to  science,  as  to  freedom,  have,  by  that  wisest  of  ali 
poHtical  estabUshments,  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  SCHOOLS^  dif- 
fused  light  and  knowledge  through  every  part  of  their  settlements.  And 
shall  not  their  sons  emulate  their  glory,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  a 
heroic  defence  of  their  liberty  ?  They  will,  they  do  !  The  encourage- 
ments, universally  given  to  genius  and  learning,  at  the  present  time,  are 
worthy  of  the  sons  of  such  parents.  They  are  worthy  of  the  glorious 
name  of  an  American.  They  are  worthy  of  the  founders  of  the  last  and 
brightest  empire  of  time.  Indeed,  this  is  no  more  than  we  might  reason- 
ably expect.  The  generous  mind  is  ever  of  a  piece.  The  same  exten- 
sive views,  the  same  exalted  disposition,  which  inspires  that  sublime  en- 
thusiasm, that  heroic  firmness,  that  divine  patriotism,  which  like  the  elec- 
tric flame,  runs,  from  state  to  state,  with  an  instantaneous  rapidity,  ever 
have,  and  ever  will  reach  out  a  parental  ami,  a  fostering  hand,  to  every 
rising  genius,  and  to  every  plant  of  valuable  knowledge. 

It  is  a  very  conunon  and  just  remark  that  the  progress  of  Liberty,  of 
Science,  and  of  Empire,  has  been  with  that  of  the  sun,  from  east  to  west, 
since  the  beginning  of  time.  It  may  as  justly  be  observed  that  the  gloiy 
of  empire  has  been  progressive,  the  last  constantly  outshining  those  which 
were  before  it.  The  Assyrian  empire  was  excelled  by  the  Persian,  that 
by  the  Grecian,  and  all  were  lost  in  the  splendor  of  the  Roman  greatness. 
This  has  been  equally  exceeded  by  the  learning,  the  power,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  Britain.  From  the  first  of  these  remarks,  it  is  evident  that 
the  empire  of  North  America  will  be  the  last  on  earth ;  from  the  second, 
that  it  will  be  the  most  glorious.  Here  the  progress  of  temporal  things 
towards  perfection  will  undoubtedly  be  finished.  Here  human  greatness 
will  find  a  period.  Here  will  be  accomplished  that  remarkable  Jewish 
tradition — ^that  the  last  thousand  years  of  the  reign  of  time  would,  in 
imitation  of  the  conclusion  of  the  first  week,  become  a  glorious  Sabbath  of 
peace,  purity,  and  felicity.  This  World,  not  with  so  much  propriety  called 
New,  from  the  date  of  its  discovery,  as  from  the  unprecedented  union  it 
exhibits  of  all  those  articles  which  are  the  basis  of  commerce,  power, 
grandeur,  and  happiness  ;  this  favorite  region,  by  the  hand  of  Heaven  se- 
questered from  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  till  that  period  when  European 
greatness  began  to  totter,  and  destined  to  be  the  last  retreat  of  science, 
of  freedom,  and  of  glory,  beholds  a  rapid  progress  towards  the  consumma- 
tion of  excellence  already  commenced.  Never  were  the  rights  of  men 
so  generally,  so  thoroughly  understood,  or  more  bravely  defended.    No 
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I 
country  ever  saw  learning  so  largely  diffused  through  every  class  of  peo- 
ple, or  could  boast  of  so  sensible,  so  discerning  a  commonalty.  What 
gratitude  ought  this  unheard  of  assemblage  of  blessings  to  rouse  in  the 
breast  of  every  person,  whose  lot  is  cast  in  this  pleasant  land,  and  who 
is  entitled  to  this  goodly  heritage. 

Allow  me  to  proceed  one  step  further,  and  I  have  done.  From  every 
deduction  of  reason,  as  well  as  from  innumerable  declarations  of  inspired 
truth,  we  have  the  best  foundation  to  believe  that  this  continent  will  be 
the  principal  seat  of  that  new,  that  peculiar  kingdom,  which  shall  be 
given  to  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High.  That  also  was  to  be  the  last,  the 
greatest,  the  happiest  of  all  dominions.  To  these  characters  no  other 
country  wears  the  least  appearance  of  agreement.  This  answers  the 
description  in  every  particular.  This  is  emphatically  that  uttermost  part 
of  the  earth,  whose  songs  and  happiness  so  often  inspired  Isaiah  with  rap- 
tures. This  with  peculiar  propriety  is  that  wilderness,  which  shall  re- 
joice and  blossom  as  a  rose ;  and  to  which  shall  be  given  the  glory  of 
Lebanon,  the  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon.  Here  shall  a  king  reign 
in  righteousness,  whose  kingdom  shall  be  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and 
whose  dominion  shall  not  be  destroyed. 

It  will  doubtless  be  remarked  that  in  this  description  of  America,  I  have 
mentioned  several  things  as  present,  whose  existence  is  future.  The  reason 
is,  that  with  respect  to  the  end,  which  I  propose  in  this  description,  the 
distinction  is  immaterial.  For  our  actions  ought  all  to  be  inspired,  and 
directed  by  a  comprehensive  regard  to  this  scene  of  glory,  which  is  has- 
tening to  a  completion,  with  a  rapidity  suited  to  its  importance. 

This,  young  gentlemen,  is  the  field  in  which  you  are  to  act.  It  is 
here  described  to  you,  that  you  may  not  be  ignorant  or  regardless  of  that 
great  whole,  of  which  each  of  you  is  a  part,  and  perhaps  an  important 
one.  'The  period,  in  which  your  lot  is  cast,  is  possibly  the.  happiest  in 
the  roll  of  time.  It  is  true,  you  will  scarcely  live  to  enjoy  the  summit 
of  American  glory ;  but  you  now  see  the  foundations  of  that  slory  laid. 
A  scene  like  this  is  not  unfolded  in  an  instant.  Innumerable  are  the 
events  in  the  great  system  of  Providence,  which  must  advance  the  mighty 
design  before  it  can  be  completed.  Innumerable  must  be  the  actors  in 
so  n^  a  plot,  and  infinitely  various  the  parts  they  act.  Every  event  is 
necessary  in  the  great  system,  and  every  character  on  the  extended  stage. 
Some  part  or  other  must  belong  to  each  of  you,  perhaps  a  capital  one. 
You  should  by  no  means  consider  yourself  as  members  of  a  small  neigh- 
bourhood, town,  or  colony  only,  but  as  being  concerned  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  American  neatness.  Your  wishes,  your  designs,  your  labours 
are  not  to  be  confined  by  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  present  age,  but  are  to 
comprehend  succeeding  generations,  and  be  pointed  to  immortality.  You 
are  to  act,  not  like  inhabitants  of  a  village,  nor  like  beinn  of  an  hour,  but 
like  citizens  of  a  world,  and  like  candidates  for  a  name  that  shall  survive 
the  conflagration.  These  views  will  enlarge  your  minds,  expand  the 
grasp  of  your  benevolence,  ennoble  aU  your  conduct,  and  crown  you  with 
wreaths  which  cannot  fade. 
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There  is  scarcely  a  town  in  our  country,  of  equal  importance,  about 
which  so  little  has  been  said,  by  the  book-makers,  as  New  Bedford. 
From  Peter  Parley,  upwards,  tbjrough  the  whole  catalogue  of  ffeoeraphies, 
registers,  gazetteers,  encyclopedias,  and  histories,  you  shall  look  in  vain 
for  any  thing  approximating  towards  a  decently  truthfiil  account  of  this 
flourishing  town. 

The  circumstances  of  its  past  history  have  not  been  of  a  charactar  to 
make  it  known  much  beyond  its  own  limits,  excepting  as  a  conmiunity 
engaged  in  the  very  use&l,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  the  world's  eye, 
very  humble  occupation  of  lamp-lighters  for  the  country.  And  even  in 
this,  the  highest  claim  which  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  to  considera^ 
tion  and  notice,  it  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
appendage  to  its  island  neighbour,  as  playing  second  fiddle  to  the  bold 
and  enterprising  citizens  of  Nantucket  ^  and  even  now,  when  the  propor- 
tion of  vessels  in  the  whaling  business  is  five  to  one  in  its  favour,  the 
readers  of  moat  of  these  noatter-of-fact  compilations  are  made  to  believe, 
in  the  absence  of  all  other  authority,  that  its  people  are  still  pupils  and 
followers  of  the  Nantucket  whalers. 

Within  its  borders,  there  is  no  spot  hallowed  as  the  first  resting  place 
for  pilgrim  feet,  or  consecrated  as  the  scene  of  pilgrim  endurance  and 
conflict — no  locality  made  ^^  holy  ground"  by  the  sprinkling  of  b}ood  in 
the  great  struggle  for  liberty.  It  lias  srown  up  to  what  it  may,  without 
boasting,  call  man's  estate,  ^'  unnoticed,''  if  not ''  unknown."  Unnoticed, 
because  neither  by  the  deeds  of  those  who  are  now  the  dwellers  upon 
die  beautiful  hill-side  which  it  occupies,  or  by  those  of  their  fathers,  nas 
it  acquired  that  kind  of  notoriety  which  attracts  the  attention  and  calls 
forth  the  favourable  notice  of  the  geographer  and  the  annalist. 

That  pursuit  in  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  its  inhabitants  are 
engaged^  while  it  has  brought  them  in,  it  may  be,  a  fiair  share  of  worldly 
goods,  has  not  been  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  stranger  with  consi- 
derations of  honourable  enterprise  and  intellectual  refinement.  The  vil- 
lage has  been  looked  upon  as  a  respectable  "  sort  of  fishing  station,"  and 
the  operations  of  its  merchants  and  mariners,  and  their  results,  have  not 
been  regarded  as  any  more  worthy  of  notice  than  ^'  the  taking  of  alewives 
in  Taunton  River." 

A  neighbour,  and  citizen  of  New  Bedford,  has  forciblv  illustrated  these 
views.  After  mentioning  the  fietct  that  but  little  notice  had  been  taken  of 
the  town,  by  travellers  or  geographers,  he  says — 

^'  Our  location,  too,  has  been,  in  this  respect,  unfortunate.  We  have 
been  out  of  the  way.  We  live  altogether  on  one  side  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  our  country,  and  the  great  vdream  of  travel,  which  is 
constantly  flowing  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  our  land,  has  passed  by 
on  the  oUier  side. 

^'  Now,  for  one,  I  do  not  feel  quite  ready  to  sit  down  with  this  ^  fisher- 
man's luck.'  In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  feel  quite  reconciled  to  the 
propriety  of  that  deteriorating  process  by  which  the  operations  of  our 
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merchantg  tfnd  seamen,  whose  field  is  the  world,  whose  gallant  ships 
spread  their  canvass  to  the  breeze  in  every  sea,  whose  occupation  it  is  to 
pursue  the  mightiest  of  God's  lower  creation  over  their  ocean  hunting- 
field,  and  throw  the  death-dealing  lance  under  circumstances  of  excite- 
ment and  danger,  which  put  to  shame  the  field-sports,  even  of  those  who 
track  the  wild  boar  through  European  wilds^  or  hunt  the  tiger  over  the 
plains  of  Hindostan — and  whose  respective  enterprsies  are  chronicled 
by  the  number  of  years  which  they  severally  require  for  their  completion ; 
nor  should  our  noble  calling  be  brought  down  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
world,  to  what  a  native  of  Martha's  Vinyard,  whose  business  it  may  be 
to  cast  his  net  for  herrings  in  a  brook,  over  which  a  child  might  leap,  and 
peddle  them  from  his  cockle-boat  at  nine  pence  a  stick,  may  consider  the 
true  standard  .of  piscatory  adventure  and  merchandising. 

^^  A  whale  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  fish.  Doctor  Mitchell  died  and  left  no 
solution  of  the  doubts  on  that  important  point ;  but  a  hundred  barrel 
whale  is  not  a  herring  or  a  flounder :  nor  is  a  common  fisherman  to  be 
regarded  as  a  fitting  type  of  the  merchant,  whose-  capital  and  enterprise 
sends  forth  the  well-appointed  vessel  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  in  pur- 
suit of  her  prey ;  or  of  the  intrepid  and  intelligent  mariner,  the  Nimrod 
of  the  seas,  who  guides  the  gallant  bark,  and  fearlessly  deals  the  death- 
blow as  he  ranges  along  side  the  wearied  monster. 

^^  Let  E^dmund  Burke  speak  for  the  Yankee  whalers.  More  than  half  a 
century  ago,  that  eloquent  statesman  thus  expressed  himself  in  relation 
to  the  New  England  fishermen : 

^^  ^  As  to  the  wealth,'  says  Burke,  addressing  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, ^  which  the  colonies  have  drawn  firom  the  sea,  you  have  that  mat- 
ter fully  opened  at  your  bar.  You  surely  thought  these  acquisitions  of 
value,  for  they  seemed  to  excite  your  envy  ;  and  yet,  the  spirit  by  which 
that  enterprising  employment  has  been  exercbed,  ought  rather,  in  my 
opinion,  to  have  raised  your  esteem  and  admiration.  And,  pray  Sir,  what 
in  the  world  is  equal  to  it  ?  Pass  by  the  other  parts  and  look  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  people  of  New  England  have,  of  late,  carried  on 
the  whale  fishery.  Whilst  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  Arctic 
Circle,  we  hear  that  tiiey  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  the 
polar  cold ;  that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the  fix>zen 
serpent  of  the  south.  Falkland  Islands,  which  seemed  too  remote  and 
romantic  an  object  for  the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and 
resting-jdace  in  the  progress  of  their  victorious- industry.  Nor  is  the 
equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them  than  the  accumulated  winter 
of  both  the  poles.  We  know  mat  while  some  of  them,  draw  the  line  and 
strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  dovm  the  longitude, 
and  pursue  their  gigantic  game  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea  but 
what  is  vexed  with  their  fisheries — ^no  climate  that  is  not  witness  to  their 
toils.  Neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France^ 
nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise,  ever  carried 
that  most  perilous  mode  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  pursued  by  this' recent  peoi^e :  a  people  who  are  still,  as  it  were, 
but  in  the  gristle,  and  not  hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood.' 

'^  Such  was  the  language  of  Burke,  at  a  period  in  the  history  and  pro- 
gress of  the  whale  fishery,  when,  in  all  the  essential  elements  of  great- 
ness, it  could  no  more  be  compared  with  its  present  condition,  than  the 
craft  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  can  be  compared  with  those  noble  and 
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gallant  ships,  which  the  enterprise  of  our  merchants^  aided  by  the  skill 
of  our '  brothers'  Hillman,'  have  sent  forth  on  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe,  in  pursuit  of  the  leviathan  of  the  deep.  If  the  hardihood,  and  the 
skUI,  and  the  daring,  which  then  characterized  the  New  Elngland  whale- 
men^ and  the  sagacity  which  projected  and  directed  the  undertakings  of 
the  whaling  merchant,  could  call  forth  this  eloquent  eulogium  from  the 
greatest  man  of  his  age,  what  would  now  be  hiis  lanffuaga  could  he,  to- 
day, look  upon  the  enterprise,  which,  when  it  was  but  in  the  gristle  of 
its  progress,  thus  excited  his  wonder  and  admiration  ? 

^^  The  Falkland  Islands  are.no  longer  a  staae  and  resting-place  in  our 
progress.  The  central  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  become  halting  jdaoes 
for  our  ships,  and  the  limits  of  the  Great  South  Sea  are  the  only  limits, 
which  the  enterprise  of  our  merchants,  or  the  daring  and  adventurous 
spirit  of  our  whalemen  know,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  vigorous  and 
victorious  industry. 

<<  At  the  period  when  Burke  was  thus  pleading  for  New  £ngland,  and 
shewing  from  their  gallant  bearing  and  well-directed  enterprise,  the  right 
of  her  sons  to  liberty,  and  the  utter  folly  of  an  attempt  at  the  subjugation 
of  such  a  people,  this  town  of  ours,  the  tDorkPs  leader  in  this  tDorlorwide 
undertaking,  had  not  a  name,  and  hardly  the  beginning  of  an  existence. 
And  now  there  are  three  mercantile  houses  in  the  town  of  New  Bedfcnd, 
which  have  afloat  upon  the  ocean,  engaged  in  the  whaling  business,  more 
tons  of  shipping  than  were  owned  by  ail  the  American  colonies  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution.  And  further  I  believe  it  to  be  a  iact,  that 
there  are,  at  this  moment,  more  tons  of  shipping  belonging  to  the  town 
of  New  Bedford  engaged  in  that  business,  than  were  em^Moyed,  at  that 
period,  in  the  same  pursuit,  in  both  Elurope  and  America;" 

Thus  far,  our  neighbour.  The  view  taken  by  him  of  the  character 
and  magnitude  of  the  pursuit  in  which  his  fellow-townsmen  are  al- 
most exclusively  engaged,  is,  in  the  main,  correct.  He  may  be  paidcmed 
the  vanity,  if  vanity  it  may  be  called-,  of  again  quoting  the  oft-quoted, 
eloquent,  and  just  eulogium  of  the  master-mind  of  England. 

We  have  much  sympathy  with  him  in  the  feeling  which  prompted  his 
remarks,  and  under  the  impression  that  he  has  not  exhausted  die  subject, 
we  propose  to  add  a  few  words,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  strengthen 
the  impression  they  are  calculated  to  make. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one,  and  particularly  difficult  for  a  stranger,  to 
form  any  thing  like  a  true  estimate  of  the  magnitude  and  character  of 
the  business  operations  of  New  Bedford.  Lowell  and  Fall  Riv^,  place 
at  once  before  the  eyes  of  the  visiter  the  whole  extent  of  their  industrial 
instrumentalities — ^buildings,  stock,  machinery,  men,  women,  and  children 
all  appear  and  present '  an  imposing  array  of  ingenious  and  productive 
movement ;  and  as  the  eye  takes  in  the  long  ranges  of  towering  factories, 
and  the  ear  is  almost  stunned  with  the  loud  and  never-ceasii^  clamour 
and  roar  of  the  wheeb  and  the  furnaces,  and  the  long  lines  of  busy  and 
willing  hands,  all  seem  drawn  up  in  orderly  array  to  their  respective 
tasks,  the  mind  is  furnished  with  all  the  elements  for  the  formation  of  a 
correct  judgement  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprises  in  which  the  in- 
habitants of  t^ose  towns  are  engaged.  * 

Our  Ikhners,  too,  can  easily  pui  into  the  possession  of  the  looker-on 
the  means  of  a  true  appreciation  of  their  agricultural  operations.  Ayr- 
idiires,  and  plough-shsxes,  c^psy  cribbs,  and  cattle,  porkers,  pens,  and 
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poultry,  smoked  hams,  and  Durhams,  long-horned,  and  ahort-hcMAed,  and 
no-homed,  bams,  binns,  bolls,  and  bamiocks,  fine-top,  and  r^d-top  grasses, 
and  lasses,  bnmpkins,  and  pumpkins,  all  are  to  be  viewed  and  reviewed 
at  once ;  so  that  the  visiter  to  the  prize-farm  is  not  left  a  moment  in  doi^t 
as  to  the  agencies  of  production,  the  result  produced,  or  as  to  the  right 
of  the  proprietor  and  manager,  to  the  silver  pitcher  at  the  next  state 
agricohxital  exhibition,  or  county  cattle  show.     . 

But  New  Bedford  has  no  such  opportunities  for  display.  Its  inhabit- 
ants have  no  means  for  concentrating  and  grouping  the  agencieil  and  re- 
sults of  their  Buterprise  and  industry,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  make  a 
revelation,  full  and  complete,  of  their  claims  to  the  notice  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  Scattered  over  the  ocean,  each  of  the  floating  maga- 
zines of  skill,  perseverance,  and  labour,  puts  forth  during  the  course  of 
its  years-long  adventure,  an  aggregate  of  well-directed  and  vigorous  effort, 
that  cannot  be  paralleled  within  the  same  limited  extent  of  operations 
in  any  other  branch  of  human  industry. 

But  who  can  see,  who  can  appreciate  this  ?  Alone,  on  the  great  deep, 
afar  off,  beyond  the  ken  of  affectionate  regard  or  intelligent  curiosity,  these 
little  bands  of  hard-working,  much-enduring,  wealth-producing  men,  in 
their  sea-encircled  domain,  pursue  their  toil  with  an  activity  Uiat  never 
tires,  a  resoluteness  that  crushes  in  its  grasp  difficulty  and  opposition,  as 
the  mailed  hand  of  the  warrior  the  feeble  opposition  of  childhood,  united 
with  the  exercise  of  a  degree  of  prudence,  decision,  and  skill,  which  many  a 
cabinet  council  might  vainly  emulate.  Year  after  year  they  pursue  their 
adventurous  toil,  and,  returning,  add  the  fruits  of  their  hardy,  intelligent, 
and  errant  industry  tb  the  world's  aggregate  wealth,  without  any  just  ap- 
preciation, on  the  part  of  the  landsman,  of  the  enormous  amount  of  vigor- 
ous and  self-denying  effort  which  has  been  put  forth  in  its  accumulation. 

Since  ther^  cannot  be,  in  reality,  spread  out  before  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server such  an  array  of  the  business  instrumentalities  of  the  town  as  will 
give  him  an  idea  of  their  magnitude,  let  us,  for  a  moment,  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  imagination,  and  sketoi  a  picture  wluch  may  assist  in  giving  some- 
thing like  an  adequate  impression  of  their  potential  character. 

Take  the  wand  of  Prospero — 

"  And  by  your  art,  set  the  wild  waters  in  a  roar," 

that  from  their  various  and  remote  cruising  grounds,  the  New  Bedford 
whalemen,  ^^  ordered  by  the  safe  provisions  of  your  art,"  may  suddenly 
concentrate  in  the  offing,  and  in  a  single  line  enter  the  waters  of  the  bay 
near  which  the  town  is  situate.  Cast  your  eye  upon  that  long  line  of 
noble  ships.  The  leading  vessel  has  already  rounded  the  light,  and  entered 
the  harbour,  while  the  last  of  the  fleet  has  just  shot  into  the  wateis  of  the 
bay.  Onward  they  come,  their  white  canvass  shining  like  a  milky-way 
upon  the  waters.  And  now  the  pioneer  ship  having  reached  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  inner  harbour,  the  signal  is  given,  and  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  ships,' which  compose  that  imposing  and  majestic  arrav,  come  up 
to  the  wind,  let  go  their  anchors,  and  are  soon  to  be  seen,  with  every  sail 
furled,  quietly  reposing  upon  the  waters  of  the  secluded  -haven.  From 
the  channel  of  the  river,  afar  out,  four  or  five  miles  beyond  the  point  which 
makes  the  souihem  extremety  of  the  town,  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
leach,  extends  the  line,  nearly  ten  miles  long,  of  vessels  which  compose 
the  whaling  fleet  of  New  Bedford .  ^  To  tfaf  mind  capable  of  grasping  in  all 
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its  vastness  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  tar  off  scene,  of  which  this  splen- 
did array  is  but  the  representative,  few  sights  upon  which  the  eye  can  rest 
would  be  more  sigqificant  or  sublime.  Another  signal  is  given!  and  from 
the  sides  of  the  ships  are  seen  quickly  to  descend  more  than  one  thauHUnd 
of  those  buoyant  and  graceful  crafl  whose  speed,  when  urged  through  the 
waters  by  the  sturdy  whalers,  outstrips  that  of  the  fleet  monsters  who 
vainly  strive  to  escape  ^om  the  dart  of  the  huntera  of  the  ocean,  are 
ranged  in  unbroken  line  in  front  of  the  fleet.  Nearly  six  miles  in  length 
is  this  whaling  flotilla,  as  each  boat  with  head  to  the  north,  is  made  ready 
to  move  forward  in  the  pageant  which  is  to  exhibit  the  extent  and  the 
potency  of  New  Bedford  enterprise. 

In  that  interminable  line  of  boats,  floating  like  an  immense  sea-serpent 
upon  the  still  waters  of  the  Accushnett,  are  seated  at  the  oar  more  than 
seven  tfumaand  men.  There,  ready  to  display  that  aptitude,  fearlessness, 
and  vigour  which  is  called  forth  and  demanded  by  their  occupation,  are  to 
be  seen  the  operatives  of  the  New  Bedford  fisheries.  More  than  seven 
thousand  men,  not  women  and  children,  but  strong,  hardy,  vigorous  men ! 
with  powers  of  endurance,  and  capacities  for  labor,  not  exceeded  by  any 
other  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  are  contained  in  those  little  light  and  beautiful 
*•  skimmers  of  the  seas,'  whose  motions,  like  the  prancing  of  the  generous 
steed,  seem  to  chide  the  delay  which  restrains  them  from  darting  forward 
over  the  waters.  Four  times  as  many  men  are  there,  as  composed  the 
American  army  when  at  Bunker  Hill  the  British  hirelings  were  taught  a 
lesson  which  iJlowed  them  no  longer  to  sneer  at  the  prowess  of  American 
peasantry ;  and  more  than  composed  the  army,  which  on  that  memorable 
day,  was  sent  to  drive  those  peasantry  from  their  half  formed  intrench- 
ments.  More  individuals  are  there,  than  made  up  the  sum  total  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Bedford  twenty-flve  years  ago ;  and  although  it  now 
numbers  not  far  from  sixteen  thousand  iidiabitants,  it  would  take  the  adult 
male  population  of  two  such  towns  to  furnish  such  a  band  of  ocean  opera- 
tives.    See,  the  line  .has  started.     Onward  they  move, 

••  With  penon  streaming  and  with  lance  in  rest," 

the  oars  of  4he  light-hearted  crews  keeping  time  to  the  music  of  their 
merry  songs.  Divided  into  as  many  detachments  as  there  are  ships  to 
which  they  are  respectively  attached,  they  range  along  before  us,  and 
with  flags  and  signals  displayed,  and  exhibiting  the  instruments  of  their 
craft,  the  weapons  of  their  hardy  warfare,  one  after  another,  in  numbers 
almost  numberless,  glide  away  from  our  point  of  observation,  and  are  lost 
in  the  distance. 

The  wand  of  the  enchanter  is  broken ;  the  vision  has  fled  !  We  could 
not  follow  that  imposing  array,  even  if  we  should  imagine  that  from  4he 
top  of  one  of  the  whalers  we  heard  the  inspiring  cry,  ^^  there  she  blows^' 
arousing  into  generous  rivalry  and  untiring  activity  all  the  energies  of  the 
sailor-boy's  breast.  The  pageant  has  vanished ;  and  having  dismissed 
the  assembled  ships  to  their  respective  cruising  grounds,  mere  let  us 
leave  them  with  the  expression  of  the  earnest  hope 

**  That  bright  success  may  on  their  valour  wait. 
And  rich  reward  attend  upon  their  toil." 

Having,  by  this  imaginary  concentration  of  its  forces,  attempted  to  give 
a  generolview  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  industrial  operations  of 
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New  Bedford,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  town  ; 
a  faw  facts  in  relation  to  its  history  and  progress,  and  some  statistics  ex- 
hibiting the  results  of  the  home  business  in  which  its  inhabitants  are  en* 
gaged. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  and  eligibly  situated  on  the  west  side  of  a  small 
estuary,  called  tne  Accushnett  Riyer,  which  makes  up  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion into  the  land  near  the  western  extremety  of*  Buzzard's  Bay,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Dartmouth,  which  town  once  included  the  towns  of  Westport,  Dartmouth, 
New  Bedford,  and  Fairhaven.  It  is  a  half-shire  town  of  the  county  of 
Bristol. 

It  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1787.  In  the  year  1812,  that  portion 
of  the  town  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Accushnett  was  set  off  as  a 
separate  township,  retaining  the  name  of  Fairhaven,  by  which  it  always 
had  been  distinguished  from  the  opposite  settlement  of  Bedford. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  situation  of  New  Bedford.  It 
18  built  upon  ground  which  rises  rapidly  from  the  river,  and  the  view  from 
the  opposite  town  of  Fairhavan,  and  from  the  harbour,  as  it  is  approached 
from  the  south,  is  not  exceeded  by  any  town  in  the  Union.  It  is  laid  out 
with  much  regularity,  the  streets  nearly  all  forty  feet  wide,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  aneles.  Most  of  the  sidewalks  are  flagged  and  many  of  the 
streets  are  payed.  The  buildings  are  mostly  of  wood,  although  several  of 
the  finest  houses  and  stores  are  built  of  a  more  durable  and  safe  material. 

Few  strangers  who  visit  New  Bedford  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  ex- 
ceeding neatness  and  beauty  of  the  dwellings  in  the  more  elevated  por- 
tions of  tie  town.  Much  of  this  attractiveness  is  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  they  are  nearly  all  surrounded  by  extensive  and  well  cul- 
tivated gardens,  and  that  the  streets  on  which  they  are  built  are  bordered 
with  a  beautiful  growth  and  great  variety  of  ornamental  trees.  County 
street,  which  runs  the  whole  extent  of  the  thickly  settled  part  of  the 
town,  about  two  miles,  upon  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground  on  which  it 
is  built,  is  allowed  to  be  almost  without  a  rival  in  this  country  for  its  va- 
rious and  attractive  beauties. 

Visiters  are  not  only  strongly  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion, and  the  tastefiilness  and  richness  of  many  of  its  public  buildings 
and  private  residences,  but  by  the  aspect  oi  JreskMss  which  it  every 
where  presents.  The  large  number  of  newly-erected  buildings,  particu- 
larly dwelling-houses,  is  an  evidence  of  rapid  growth,  and  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  means  by  which  that  growth  is  promoted  and  sustained ; 
and  that  nearly  all  these  recent  erections,  are  the  neat,  but  humble 
dwellings  of  the  trader,  the  mechanic,  and  the  labourer,  is  not  among 
the  least  gratifying  evidences  of  real  and  permanent  increase  and  pros- 
perity. Th&  desire  for  a  home  c^  one's  own,  possesses  a  charm ;  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  stranger  landlord  cannot  intermeddle  with  our 
joys,  has,  to  an  extent  rarely  known,  among  a  thickly  settled  population, 
an  abiding  and  active  influence  upon  the  people  of  New  Bedford.  From 
this  cause  is  it,  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  interesting  sights  which 
meets  the  eye  of  the  visiter,  is  the  great  number  of  neat,  modest,  and 
convenient  dwellings  which  are  spreading  themselves  over  the  beautiful 
hill  upon  which  the  town  is  situate. 

In  this  disposition,  so  pleasing  to  contemplate,  which  has  been  made  of 
the  means  which  our  honest  industry,  and  a  laudable  enterprise  have 
placed  at  our  disposal,  I  believe  no  one  will  undertake  to  say  that  a  fair 
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proportion  has  not  been  devoted  to  the  gratification  of  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful  in  village  architecture  and  its  accessories,  the  comfortable  walk, 
the  over-«hadowing  tree,  the  green  enclosure,  and  the  blooming  £ower 
garden.  We  cannot  be  said  to  be  deficient  in  that  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  and  art,  so  strikingly  apparent  in  most  of  our  New  England  towns, 
and  which  renders  them  the  admiration  of  the  traveller  from  other  lands. 
The  neat  and  comfortable  dwellings  of  our  mechanics,  the  extensive 
homes  of  some  of  our  more  wealthy  inhabitants,  the  snug  enclosure  of 
the  poor  man,  and  the  more  enlarged  and  highly  oroiBiental  grounds  of 
his  richer  neighbour,  all  manifest  the  presence  of  a  nobler  feeling  than 
that  which  prompts  to  exertion  firom  the  mere  love  of  gajft. 

Our  public  edifices  are  creditable  in  style  and  liberality.  Of  our 
churches,  it  may,  with  much  propriety,  be  remarked  that  we  may  not  fear 
to  have  them  examined,  or  numbered.  In  a  kind  of  architecture,  in  re- 
lation to  which  it  is  said,  that  the  New  Englanders  are  transgressors  to  a 
proverb,  we  have  been  so  fiir  successful,  that  all  our  pla^  of  public 
worship  are  respectable  ;  and  to  one  of  them,  has  been  accorded  the  high 
praise  of  standing  without  a  rival  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Our  Town 
Hall  has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  visiters  of  taste,  and  the  buildings 
devoted  to  the  schools,  both  in  number  and  appearance,  give  an  unequivo- 
cal indication  that  upon  the  important  subject  of  education  the  people  of 
New  Bedford  have  been  true  to  the  principles  of  their  Pilerim  ancestry. 

While  the  citizens  of  New  Bedford  have  exhibited  their  taste,  and  of 
some,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  their  opulence,  in  their  private  dwellings, 
they  have  not  failed  to  devote  a  proper  regard  to  the  public  convenience, 
comfort,  and  safety,  and  the  true  prosperity  and  happmess  of  th#  inhabit- 
ants. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  community  of  the  same  population, 
where  so  liberal  an  outlay  in  every  branch  of  public  expenditure  nas  uni- 
formly been  made.  No  department  has  been  neglected :  and  when  the 
efifort  was  unsuccessfully  made  to  obtain  a  vote  for  a  city  charter,  it  was 
urged  as  a  reason  against  the  change,  that  no  public  concernment  had 
been  neglected,  and  consequently  no  change  was  called  for. 

The  public  buildings,  the  arrangements  for  the  support  and  comfort  of 
the  poor  and  the  sick,  the  means  of  public  education,  the  condition  of 
the  streets  and  highways,  and  the  state  of  the  fire  department,  manifest 
unequivocal  evidence  of  a  liberal  expenditure,  and  a  careful  and  discreet 
supervision. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  estimated  at  about  sixteen  thousand. 
It  has  nearly  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years,  every  year  having  shown 
an  increase.  During  this  period,  including  the  appropriations  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  there  has  been  expended  for  public  purposes  about,  five  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  not  including  above  sixty  thousand  dollars 
which  has  been  assessed  as  county  taxes— an  average  of  fifly-two  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  with  an  average  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 
Few  communities  in  this  country  can  exhibit  a  parallel  to  this.  A  view 
of  some  o^  the  items  of  this  expenditure  may  be  interesting.  There 
have  been  expended  upon  the 

Public  schools, $162,000 

Public  streets  and  highways,..*.. 103,006 

Fire  departmeot 37,000 

Paupers, 23,000 

Public  buildiags,  about 100,000 
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A  comperison  of  the  sum  which  has  been  expended  npon  the  public 
schools,  with  that,  which  during  the  same  period  of  time  it  has  cost  to 
support  the  paupers,  dves  a  favourable  aspect  to  this  statistical  eyidence 
q£  the  conditon  and  cnaracter  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  observe,  that  this  is  but  about  one-half  the  whole  amount  which  it  has 
cost  to  maintain  the  paupers  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  All  such 
as  have  no  residence  in  the  state  are  supported,  in  part,  by  the  state 
government,  and  for  the  support  of  the  paupers  from  other  towns,  payment 
is  made  by  the  ta#hs  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

The  following  are  the  appropriations  made  at  the  Annual  Town  Meet- 
ing, in,  April  l^st : 

For  paupers, • $2,800 

For  streets,  repaying,  paviag,  ctirbing,  and  flagging, 12,400 

For  lighting  tne  streets, 2,200 

For  public  schools 21,500 

For  night-watch, 3,000 

For  payments  on  debt, • 5,235  43 

For  fire  department, 7,000 

For  new  alms-house, 12,000 

For  incidental  and  miscellaneous, 4,800 

Making  an  aggregate  of 970,735  43 

To  meet  this  expenditure,  and  to  pay  the  state  tax  of  $1,510  50,  and 
the  county  tax  of  $6,674  96,  there  has  been  assessed  a  tax  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars,  just  the  amount  of  the  state  /ox,  voted  by  the  last 
General  Court, 

RealesUte $6,132,300 

Personal  estate, $9,637,000 

The  property  of  the  town  has  been  rained  by  the  asseseors,  at.  .$15,769,300 

The  numoer  of  tazables,  is 4,141 

The  number  of  polls,  is  (males  twenty  years  of  a^e  and  upwards) .3,784 

The  number  of  persons  who  pay  a  poll  tax  only,  is 2,160 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  taxables  are  people  of  colour. 
Several  of  them  are  large  tax-payers.  There  are  above  one  thousand 
coloured  persons  residing  in  the  town. 

The  valuation  in  the  year  1836,  was $11,360,350 

For  1844,  it  was 14,767,000 

After  making  this  financial  exhibit,  it  will  not  be  thought  necessary  to 
go  mudi  into  detail  as  to  the  condition  of  the  several  departments. 
Liberality  of  expenditure  and  a  vigilant  supervision  are  evident  in  every 
branch  of  the  public  affidrs  of  New  Bedford.  The  public  schools  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  liberally  provided  for ;  their  condition  furnishes  unequi- 
vocal evidence  that  the  munificent  appropriations  of  the  inhabitants  are, 
and  have  been,  expended  under  the  direction  of  intelligent  and  devoted 
committee  men. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  School  Conmiittee,  we  see  that  tw«nty«> 
eight  public  schools  aie  sustained  by  the  town,  and  that  fortynsevea 
teachers  are  constantly  employed.  Of  this  large  number  of  teachers 
only  four  are  males. 

A  new  brick  school-house,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  high- 
school,  and  one  or  more  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  have  just  been  com- 
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pleted.  It  has  heen  built  at  an  expense  of  above  twelve  thousand  dollars, 
and  is  a  beautiful  and  convenient  structure.  The  number  of  public 
school-houses  are  seventeen. 

Perhaps,  no  better  evidence  of  the  effective  character  of  the  fire  de- 
partment can  be  given  than  the  fact,  that  although  nearly  all  the  buildings 
are  of  wood,  the  town  hat  never  been  visited  by  an  extensive  conflagra- 
tion. This  department  consists  of  a  board  of  firewardens,  twenty  in 
number,  from  which  three  engineers  are  selected,  a  hook  and  ladder 
company,  a  company  for  the  protection  of  property,  aad  ten  engine  com- 
panies^ For  every  engine,  ten  in  number,  a  convenient  house  has  been 
provide .  The  whole  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  department  is 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Ten  dollars  a  year  is  allowed  to  the 
firemen. 

The  selectmen,  in  their  last  annual  report,  hold  the  following  language 
in  relation  to  the  department: 

^^  The  ei^ines  and  apparatus  attached  to  them,  and  all  the  other  fire 
apparatus  of  the  town,  are  in  good  order,  as  are  the  buildings  appropri- 
ated to  their  use,  and  the  reservoirs,  distributed  over  every  part  of  the 
village,  can,  it  is  believed,  afford  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  any  emer- 
gency. These  gratifying  facts,  connected  with  the  still  more  important 
one,  that  we  have  a  body  of  firemen  who  have  not  been,  and  cannot  be, 
surpassed  for  all  those  qualities  which  five  vigour  and  efficiency  to  the 
operations  of  a  fire  department,  and  which  give  calmness  and  assurance 
to  the  ii^bitants  when  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  fire,  are  sources  of  well- 
founded  gratulation,  and  make  valid  the  claim  of  our  department  to  an 
elevated  position  among  similar  establishments  of  our  country,  and  in 
the  estimation  of  diose  for  whose  safety  and  protection  it  has  been 
founded  and  sustained." 

'  For  the  economical  and  comfortable  support  of  the  poor,  no  place  has 
ever  been  found,  so  perfect  as  that  which  places  them,  under  proper 
surpervision,  upon  a  farm.  This  mode  was  adopted  many  years  a^o  by 
New  Bedford.  A  farm  of  about  an  hundred  acres  was  purchased,  the 
cost  of  which,  with  the  buildings,  which  were  then  erected,  was  about 
seven  thousand  dollars.  We  have  seen  the  annual  outlay.  The  &rm 
has  been  increasing  in  value,  and  is  now  computed  to  be  worth  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  A  new  alms-house  is  now  in  process  of  erection,  which 
will  cost  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  A  pleasanter  and  more  com- 
manding situation  than  that  occupied  by  the  present  building,  has  been 
selected,  and  it  will,  when  completed,  not  only  be  a  safe  and  comfortable 
dwelling  for  the  poor,  but  an  ornament  to  the  town,  by  whose  enlightened 
liberality  it  will  have  been  erected. 

In  their  care  for  the  living,  the  inhabitants  have  not  been  unmindful  of 
what  is  due  to  the  dead.  A  public  place  of  burial,  called  Oak  Grove 
Cemetry,  has  been  prgvided,  containing  eight  acres  of  ground.  A  part 
of  the  cemetry  is  laid  out  in  lots,  the  exclusive  occupancy  of  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  authorities  for  a  small  consideration.  The  remain- 
der is  devoted  to  indiscriminate  burial.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot.  Nature 
has  been  lavish  of  her  gifts,  and  good  taste  marks  the  arrangements  which 
have  been  made  by  the  officers  of  the  town  to  adapt  the  grounds  to  its 
sacred  purpose.  '*  The  funds  which  have  been  derived  from  the  lots 
taken  by  individuals,"  say  the  selectmen  in  the  report  before  quoted, 
'^have  enabled  the  authorities  to  add  to  the  convenience  and  beauty  of 
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the  spot  which  has  been  selected  as  a  place  for  the  pubUc  interment  of 
the  dead,  and  every  citizen,  whatever  may  he  his  designs  or  wishes,  with 
regard  to  himself  or  his  friends,  cannot  but  be  gratified  that  the  Common 
Burying  Ground  has,  by  the  plan,  which  has  been  adopted,  been  saved 
from  that  aspect  of  loathsomeness  and  abandonment,  too  often  exhibited 
in  such  locations." 

The  Rural  Cemetry,  a  private  groun(f,  is  well  laid  out ;  and  although 
nbt  possessing  the  natural  advantages  of  the  other,  the  chaste  and  beautiful 
monuments,  me  neat  enclosures,  and  the  green  shrubbery,  give  it  a  pleas- 
ing appearance,  and  speak  of  the  possession,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  availed  of  it  as  a  place  of  sepulchre,  of  those  refined  and  cixalted 
sentiments,  which  lead  to  the  selection  and  embellishment  of  nature's 
loveliest  spots,  as  a  final  restinff-plaee  for  the  departed. 

In  this  town  the  curbing  and  flagging  the  side-walks,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  operations  upon  the  streets,  are  performed  at  the  public  expense. 
To  this  it  is  owing  that  the  sum  expended  upon  the  highways  has  been  so 
large.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  upon 
the  side-walks  alone.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  streets  will,  at  the  close 
of  the  present  year,  have  one  of  its  side-walks  flagged.  Some  of  the 
more  public  thoroughfares  axe  paved  and  have  both  the  side-walks  flagged. 

The  Town  Hall  is  a  magnificent  structure.  It  is  built  of  granite,  and 
is  one  hundred  feet  long  and  sixty-one  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  in 
height.  The  lower  story,  or  basement,  is  occupied  as  a  public  market. 
This  room  is  spacious  and  convenient,  and  its  stalls  in  good  order,  and 
all  furnished  with  marble  benches  for  the  meats ;  and  for  the  most  part 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  those  articles  usually  found  in  the  pubUc 
market. 

The  second  story  is  a  hall  for  public  meetings,  eighty  by  sixty  feet. 

In  the  third  story  are  rooms  for  the  acconimodation  of  the  officers  of 
the  town.  Connected  with  the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk,  is  a  large  fire- 
proof apartment,  in  which  the  records  and  papers  of  the  town  are  de- 
posited. 

In  the  hall  is  suspended  a  full  length  portrait  of  Washington,  painted 
by  William  A.  Hall,  a  native  artist,  firom  Stuart's  celebrated  picture,  and 
presented  to  the  town  by  a  small  number  of  the  citizens.  It  has  been 
pronounced,  by  competent  judges,  to  be  well  and  fieiithfully  executed ;  and 
while  it  rejects  credit  upon  the  artist^  and  upon  the  public  spirit  of  the 
individuals  who  caused  it  to  be  executed,  it  is  highly  ornamental  to  the 
beautiful  hall. 

The  edifice,  which  with  the  land  beneath  and  around  it,  cost  fhe  town 
the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  has  been  called  by  many,  the  hand- 
somest building  in  New  England  devoted  to  civic  purposes. 

Having  glanced  at  the  principal  subjects  connected  with  the  town  of  a 
public^  or  municipal  character,  let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  what  there  is 
worthy  of  attention  in  the  pursuits  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  results  which 
have  attended  the  exertions  of  individuals  and  corporate  bodies. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  that  pursuit  which  forms  the  principal  bu- 
siness of  the  town.  A  few  details  are  wanting  to  give  a  complete  idea  of 
its  extent,  character,  and  results. 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  town,  engaged  in  the  whaling 
business,  is  two  hundred  and  Jtfiy^one,  They  are  all  ships  but  five.  Col- 
lectively they  measure  eighty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  tons. 
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These  ships  are  aayigated  and  their  operations  carried  on  by  crews 
numbering,  on  an  average,  not  far  from  tnirty  men  each.  This  makes 
the  number  on  board  the  fleet  above  seven  thousand,  as  has  akeady  been 
stated. 

These  vessels,  aveiagine  them,  have  cost  the  owners  more  than  thirty 
thousand  dollars  each.  Tnis  of  course  includes  the  cost  of  the  outfit. 
At  this  low  estimate,  then,  the  value  of  the  N^w  Bedford  whaling  fleet 
b  jeoen  millioM  fioe  hxaidred  aud  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Add  to  this  the  value  of  the  wharves,  and  oil,  and  candle  factories,  and 
the  coopering,  blacksmithing,  bo^t  building,  watehouses,  and  other  me- 
chanical estaolishments  directly  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon,  the 
whaling  operations,  and  We  shall  find  that  the  amount  of  capital  engaged 
in  the  busmess  of  catching  oil  from  this  town  alone,  will  "vary  but  little 
from  nine  ndlHons  of  dollars. 

During  the  year  1844,  there  was  brought  into  the  port  by.  Uie  New 
Bedford  fleet- 
Sperm  Oil,,  b ^,509 

Whale  Oil 102,992 

Making  an  aggregate  of .••••...  137,501  barrels, 

at  four  million,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  (md  a  half  gallons.  During  the  same  time,  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds  of  whalebone 
were  imported.    The  value  of  the  importation  is  ascertained  as  follows: 

1,711,033k  galls.  Sperm  Oil,  at  90  cents f  1,545,330  15 

3,244,348      "      Whale  Oil,  "  15  cents, 1,175,486  80 

978,592  pounds  whalebone,  "  35  cents, 342,507  20 

Total  valq^  of  the  product  of  the  fishing  for  ^e  year  1844,        $3,063,324  15 

More4h^  three  millions  of  dollars.  About  one  third  of  this  amount  is 
paid  to  the  crews  of  the  strips. 

Up  to  the  25th^fl|y  of  July  ^of  the  present  year,  the  importations  have 
been 

Sperm  Oil,. I..'...^ ' 35,461 

Whale  on,.,, « 68,101 

103,562  barrels, 

and  about  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  whalebone.  At  the  same 
priees  the  value  of  the  receipts 'this  year  up  to  the  above  named  date 
is  $2,001>23Q  27  1-9,  more  than  two  million  of  dollars. 

In  the  yesur  l'B43  the  results  of  the  fishery  were  as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  barrels  pf  oil* 

SpermOil,., .' * 61,066 

Whale  OU, •' t .....40,922 

101,98^.barrek. 

■ 

This  importation,  with, (he  whalebone  which  was  brought  in  the. same 
year,  about  360,000  pounds,  was  estimated  to  have  been  worth  two  millions 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  • 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  }844,  the  number  of  ships  in  the  fishery 
was  two  hundred  and  nineteen,  measuring  6973  tons.     The  B%imber  is 
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now  two  httDdred  and  fifty  one,  measuring  82,162  tons,  shewing  an 
Jncteasd  in  aboota  year  and  a  half  of  thirty  two  ships,  and  in  the  tonnage 
12,459  tons ;  about  15  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  vessels  and  18  per  cent. 
in  the  amoimt  of  tonnage. 

The  district  of  New  Bedford  includes  the  towns  of  Dartmouth,  New 
Bedford,  Fairhaven,  and  Rpohester. 

There  are  belonging  to  the  district,  one  hundred  and  seyenteen  thou- 
siftid  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  tons  of  shipping. 

This  shows  it  to  rank  as  the  fourth  tonnage  district  in  the  United  States : 
New  York,  Boston,  and  New  Orleans  exceeding  it.  New  Bedford 
alone  has  more  than  double  the  amount  of  registered  tonnage  owned  in 
Philadelphia. 

In  the  district  the  registered  tonnage  is • 108,640  tons. 

Enrolled  tonnoge  is • • 8,9*29  tons. 

117,569  tons. 

In  tho  year  1835,  August  1st,  the  tonnage  of  the  district  was  but  73,982 
tons. 

On  the  fir^t  day  of  January,  of  the  present  year,  there  were  employed 
in  the  whale  fishery,  from  the  United  States,  643  ships,  35  brigs,  and  17 
schooners  and  sloops.  The  tonnage  was  218,655  tons.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase.  The  number  of  vessels  now 
engaged  in  the  business  is  about  720, 

The  manu&ctupe  of  the  products  of  the  fishery  forms  one  in^portant  part 
of  the  businesa  of  the  town.  Much  of  the  sperm  oil  imported  is  prepared 
for  use  by  the  different  processes  by  which  springy  nanmeryfally  and  winter 
oil,  (as  the  difierent  kinds  are  caUied,  according  to  the  season  when  the 
oil  is  pressed,)  are  produced,  before  it  finds  its,  way.  to  the  various  markets 
of  the  country :  and  firom  the  spermaceti,  an  article  exclusiTily  the  pro* 
duct  of  the  spermaceti  whale,  is  manu&ctured  the  spermaceti  can^e,  so 
universally  admired  and  esteemed  for  its  pleasant  light.  There  are  about 
twenty  oil  «nd  candle  manufactories  in  the  town,  most  of  which  are  in 
operation :  A  large  amount  of  capital  is  investedjn  ilm  branch  of  business, 
and  several  hundred  persons  find  regular  and  healthful  'employment  in 
connexion  With  it.  A  large  proportion  of  the  right  whale,  or,  as  it  is 
generally  called,  whale  or  blacK  oil,  is  exported  to  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  manufacture  for  the  purification  of  ^is  kindt  of  oil  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent  in  the  town,  and  more  Bxtensively  in  the  country ;  the  high 
pvice  of  sperm  oil  Causing  it  to  be  much  used  Sn  lamps  as  a  vuhstitute  for 
^e  purer  and  dearer  article. 

Much  of  the  sperm  oil  is  consumed  in  the  linrious  manu&ctories  of  this 
countiy  ^mi  Eng^d.  It  is  thought,  bf"  some,  that  the  time  is-  not  far 
distant  ^hen  the  whole  imp$»tation  of  this^article  will  be  required  for  the 
purposes  of  oiling  machinery,  i^othing  hais  yet  been  found  which  can  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  pure  sperm  oil  upon  deKcate  machinery. 

It  vHH  be  readily  seen  that  the  prosecution  of  llie  business  in  which  New 
Bedford  is  engaged,  must  necessarily  give  employmeni  to  a  large  amount  of 
labour  not  immediately  connected  with  the  operatib&s  of  procuring  the  oil. 

Many  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  town  nare  been  built  there,  and  no 
better  ships,  float  the  ocean,  than  those  which  have  been  launched  from 
the  ship  yards  of  New  Bedford  and  the  neighbourii^  town  of  Fairhaven. 
The  businaS9  of  repairing  the  ihipbj  gives  employment  to  a  large  number 
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of  shipwrights,  and  before  any  thing  is  done  towards  placing  on  board  the 
whaler  the  outfit  for  her  voyage,  calkers,  riggers,  sail-makers,  and  painters 
find  a  demand  for  the  exercise  of  their  respective  crafts. 

But  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  opera- 
tion of  fitting  out  a  whale  ship.  The  amount  of  from  two  to  five  thou- 
sand barrels  or  casks  are  required  for  each  vessel,  and  while  Michigan 
supplies  the  staves,  and  Fall  River,  Wareham,  and  Taunton  furnish  the 
hoops.  New  Bedford  mechanics  supply  the  labour  which  puts  the  raw 
material  into  a  shape  to  fit  it  for  the  use  of  the  whaler.  The  thou- 
sand whale  boats  which  are  now  hanging  upon  the  cranes  of  the  gallant 
ships,  or  which  are  driven  forward  by  meir  hardy  crews,  in  pursuit  of  the 
ocean  monsters,  are  all  the  product  of  the  New  Bedford  workshop. 

The  irons  which  fasten  tne  whaler  to  his  victim,  and  the  lance  which 
gives  the  death  blow  and  ends  the  contest,  are  wrought  by  the  skill  and 
industry  of  New  Bedford  artisans. 

Largely  have  the  mechanics  and  labourers  of  this  thriving  town  shared 
in  the  Denefits  which  have  crowned  the  whaling  enterprises  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. We  may  be  mistaken,  but  from  the  observations  and  inquiries 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  make,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  not  a  town  in  New  England  where  so  lai^e  a  proportion  of 
the  property  is  held,  by  what  are  generallv  termed  the  working  men,  die 
mechanics  and  labourers  of  the  place.  Take  the  men  on  board  the  ships, 
who  we  have  seen  number  over  seven  thousand,  and  add  to  them  the 
men,  women,  and  children  who,  upon  the  shore,  are  engaged  in  some  one 
of  the  numerous  vocations  <Urectly  connected  with  me  whaleman^ 
operations,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  in  the  New  Bedford  whaling  business 
and  its  various  branches,  daily  employment  is  given  to  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand persons.  Add  to  th^e  the  great  numbers  who,  in  various  parts  of 
th^  world,  are  furnishing  the  matenals  which  are  demanded,  and  the  sup- 
plies which  are  consumed,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries,  and  those 
who  find  employment  in  the  disposition  which  is  made  of  the  profits  of 
the  business,  and  the  a^regate  would  present  astonishing  and  gratifying 
evidence  of  its  magnitu^  and  importance. 

In  connexion  with  this  branch  of  our  subject  we  would  notice  the 
cordage  manu&ctory  recently  put  into  operation.  The  moving  force  is 
two  steam  engines  of  twenty  horse  power  each.  About  seventy-five 
persons  are  employed,  half  of  whom  are  females.  Not  &r  from  four  hun- 
dred tons  of  cordage  are  annually  manufru^tured. 

Our  remarks  in  relation  to  the  business  of  the  place,  have  thus  &r, 
been  confined  to  those  pursuits  directly  appertaining  to  that  branch  of 
industry  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  so  generally  and  so  deeply  ei^gaged. 
To  give  a  faithful  picture  of  the  industrial  aspects  of  the  town^  we  may 
add  a  word  in  relation  to  other  business  operations. 

Steam,  as  a  moving  power,  is  fast  increasing  here.  Two  planing 
machines,  a  manufactory  of  looking-glasses  and  picture  frames,  two 
mills  for  grinding  grain,  several  bladcsmithing  and  carpentering  estab- 
lishments, and  a  manufactory  of  Prussian  blue,  from  which  a  beautiful 
article  is  turned  out,  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  operation  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  steam  engine.  An  extensive  establishment 
for  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil,  by  steam,  will  go  into  operati(»  in 
a  few  weeks.  The  business  of  makin?  paper  hangings  is  carried  on. 
Carriage  making,  to  an  annual  amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  employs 
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quite  a  number  of  mechanics.  The  products  of  their  industry  are  all 
consumed  in  the  town.  The  large  number  of  livery  stables,  and  the 
somewhat  unusual  number  of  individuals  who  keep  their  own  carriages, 
make  this  branch  of  business  extensive  and  profitable. 

The  New  Bedford  Marine  Railway  and  Wharf  Company  have  a  capital 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  on  a  small  island  owned  by  them,  separated 
firom  the  busiest  part  of  the  town  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  connected 
with  it  by  a  portion  of  the  bridge,  one  mile  in  length,  which  unites  New 
Bedford  with  the  opposite  towaof  Fairhaven,  they  have,  beside  wharves, 
.warehouses,  dwelhng-houses,  and  mechanics'  shops,  a  marine  railway, 
which  affords  great  facilities  for  cleaning  and  repdring  the  smaller  class 
of  vessels.  The  two  individuals  who  compose  that  company  are  exten- 
wvely  engaged  in  dredging  operations  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  their  own  town.  They  have  machines  in  operation,  sevend  of 
them  moved  by  steam  power,  in  Canada,  and  in  four  different  States  of 
the  Union. 

The  New  Bedford  Institution  for  Savings,  holds  funds  to  the  amount 
of  four  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The  number  of  depositors 
is  nineteen  hundred  and  fojrty. 

Thre  are  four  banks,  the  united  capitals  of  which  amount  to  thirteen 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  These  corporations  severally  own  the  build- 
ings in  which  they  are  kept.  That  occupied  by  the  Merchants'  and 
Mechanics'  Banks,  is  a  fine  structure  of  brick,  with  a  firont  of  hewn 
granite  fin>m  the  Fall  River  quarry.  The  pillars  and  other  ornamental 
work  of  the  Town  Hall  are  of  the  same  material.  This  granite  has  been 
thought,  by  some,  to  be  superior  to  that  procured  at  Quincy. 

There  are  now  but  two  insurance  offices  in  the  town,  both  conducted 
on  thfi^  mutual  principle.  Four  stock  offices  are  now  winding  up  their 
affidrs.  One  of  these,  the  Merchants',  presents  an  example  of  successful 
operation  seldom  exhibited.  In  September  next,  it  will  oe  twenty  years 
since  it  commenced  business.  Funds  for  a  dividend  at  that  time  are  now 
on  hand.  The  Company  will  then  have  paid  out  to  its  stock  holders,  upon 
a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  three  hundred  and  eiafUy 
thauBond  doUarej  or  nineteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  have  its  wnole 
capital  and  a  small  surplus  remaining.  It  now  has  but  few  risks  out,  all 
of  which  are  re-insured. 

Th^  New  Bedford  and  Taunton  Railroad  is  twenty  miles  long.  It 
connects  the  two  places  whose  names  the  corporation  bears,  and  was 
constructed  at  an  expense  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Nearly  all 
the  stock  is  owned  in  New  Bedford,  the  managers  are  residents  in  that 
town,  and  so  successful  has  it  been  in  its  operations  that  the  stock  is  now 
held  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  advance. 

A  glance  at  the  benevolent,  religious,  and  educational  aspects  of  the 
place  wOl  finish  our  sketch  of  this  village  of  the  whalers. 

Among  the  benevolent  undertakings  of  the  inhabitants,  the  first  in  im- 
portance is  that  which  is  sustained  by  the  New  Bedford  Port  Society. 
They  have  built  a  church,  a  small,  but  neat,  wooden  edifice,  where  ser- 
vices are  every  Sunday  performed  by  a  minister,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
labours  on  that  day,  is  expected  to  devote  nearly  all  lus  time  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  sailor.  An  evening 
meetinff  is  held  once  a  week.  A  r^istry  office  is  connected  with  the 
^'  bethd,"  and  its  pages  are  often  the  means  of  giving,  to  distant  firiends  and 
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relatives,  infonnatinn  of  those  who  wander  from  their  homes  and  seek 
employment  upon  the  decks  of  the  whale-ship.  This  society  has  a  lady's 
hranch,  which  has  established  a  clothiqg  store,  where  the  sailor  is  sure  to 
find  well  made  articles  of  apparel,  and  which  have  the  additional  recom- 
mendation of  being,  for  the  most  part,  the  work  of  the  wives,  widows, 
and  daughters  of  the  seaman. 

For  an  Orphan's  Home,  a  convenient  dwelling  has  been  purchased, 
where  the  children  reside  under  the  care  of  a  matron  and  school-mistress. 
This  establishment,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  society  of 
females,  by  whose  energy  and  benevolence  it  has  been  established  and 
sustained,  bids  fair  to  be  a  highly  useful  institution. 

The  Bible  Society  is  a  branch  of  the  American  Institution.  Its  opera- 
tions have  been,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  supply  of  the  destitute 
sailors,  and  of  such  as  might  be  found  without  the  Scriptures  within  the 
limits  of  the  town.  No  ship  leaves  the  harbour  of  New  Bedford  without 
a  supply  of  Bibles  for  all  on  board. 

Tne  Benevolent  Society,  and  the  Dorcas  Society,  in  a  quiet,  unobtru- 
sive way,  seek  out  and  relieve  the  destitute  and  the  suffering.  By  &r 
the  largest  part  of  the  benevolent  operations  of  the  town  are  sustained  by 
the  efforts  of  females,  and  a  weekly  gathering  at  the  Town  Hall,  at  which 
the  industry  and  kindness  of  the  New  Bedford  ladies  are  exercised  for 
the  relief  of  sickness  and  privation,  presents  a  sight  &r  more  attractive 
than  the  crowded  drawing-room  or  festive  hall. 

The  only  literary  societies,  are  the  New  Bedford  Social  Library  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  New  Bedford  Lyceum,  both  incorporated  institutions. 
The  latter  is  confined  to  a  provision  for  a  course  of  lectures  during  the 
winter.  It  has  a  small  amount  of  funds,  the  income  of  which,  with  4he 
annual  payments  for  tickets,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
lecturers  and  provide  a  room  for  their  accommodation.  It  has  been  in 
operation  about  seventeen  years. 

The  Library  Association  is  a  much  older  institution.  From  a  small 
beginning,  in  the  infancy  of  the  town,  it  has  ^'  grown  with  its  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  its  strength,"  until  it  has  arrived  at  a  position  of  sta- 
bility and  usefulness  highly  gratifying  to  its  friends  and  creditable  to  the 
community.  Its  library  contains  five  thousand  four  hundred  volumes, 
and  every  year  witnesses  an  increase.  The  books  are  allowed  to  be  taken 
out  by  the  proprietors,  and  an  annual  assessment  furnishes  the  means  of 
adding  to  the  number  and  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  public  schools.  An  interesting  &ct, 
connected  with  them,  is  the  establisnment  of  a  public  library  exclusively 
for  their  use.  By  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  state  and  the  town 
governments,  a  fund  has  been  provided  for  a  school  library,  which  already 
numbers  two  thousand  volumes.  By  a  judicious  decision  of  the  school 
committee,  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal  were  concentrated  in  the 
establishment  of  one  library,  instead  of  being  divided  among  the  different 
schools,  as  has  been  generally  thie  case  in  the  towns  of  the  state ;  and  the 
committee  room  in  the  Town  Hall,  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  makes  a 
neat  and  convenient  place  of  deposit,  and  delivery  to  the  children,  for 
whose  benefit  the  books  have  been  purchased. 

There  is  one  other  library  in  the  town.  It  belongs  to  the  Friends 
Academy,  and  contains  two  thousand  volumes.  This  academy  is  an 
incorporated  institution,  and,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  books,  the  pupils 
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haye  the  advantage  of  a  valuable  philosophical  apparatcu.  The  academy 
building  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  rising  ground  in  the  west  part  of 
the  town,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  laree  enclosure  beautifully  set  out  with 
ornamental  trees.  The  corporation  nas  a  fund  which  in  part  supports  the 
institution.  ,  The  names  of  the  late  William  Rotch,  of  this  town,  and  of 
Samuel  EUam,  of  Newport,  are  associated  with  this  academy  as  its  early 
patrons  and  bene&ctors.     Its  pupils  are  now  exclusiyely  females. 

The  adherents  of  almost  every  shade  of  religious  belief  are  to  be  found 
in  New  Bedford.  Twenty-one  different  houses  of  public  worship  exist 
within  its  limits.  The  Methodists,  including  a  socie^  of  coloured  persons 
and  one  of  Reformed  Methodists,  have  five,  the  orthodox  Congre^tionalists 
have  four,  the  Baptists,  Friends,  Episcopalians,  Unitarians,  Umversalists, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Mormons,  ^ve  each  one,  and  the  Christians,  so 
called,  have  five.  Two  of  the  latter  are  owned  and  occupied  by  societies 
of  coloured  persons.  Last  Sunday,  (we  write  August  6,)  it  is  believed 
that  there  were  twenty-four  different  religious  gauerings  in  the  town. 
The  Come-outers  and  Millerites  have  regular  meetings,  and  there  is  a 
small  gathering  of  Friends  who  harmonize  in  sentiment  with  those  who 
are  &miliarly  known  as  the  Hixite  portion  of  that  body. 

The  diurches  of  New  Bedford  are  nearly  all  built  of  wood.  The  Uni- 
tarian and  one  of  the  Congregational  churches  are  of  stone,  and  the 
Friends  Meeting  House  is  a  large  edifice  pf  brick.  Several  of  them  are 
costly  buildings,  and  they  are  generally,  neat  and  kept  in  good  order. 

We  might  extend  our  notice,  as  there  are  several  subjects  of  interest 
to  which  we  have  not  alluded ;  but  we  have  already  extended  our  article 
fiir  beyond  our  original  intention.  Our  object  has  been  to  exhibit  this 
community  in  its  industrial  aspect ;  to  give  an  example  of  the  grow^  of 
a  town,  and  of  a  large  accumulation  of  capitid,  by  the  welMirected  en- 
terprise and  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
wealth  which  we  have  seen,'  as  belonging  to  the  people  of  New  Bedford, 
has  been  accumulated  by  its  inhabitants.  It  has  not  been  the  result  of 
foreign  labour,  or  the  capital  of  non-residents  invested  in  the  business 
of  the  place.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  presents  us  with  an  example  of 
sucoessml  enteiprise,  which  has  but  few  parallels  in  this,  or  any  ether 
country.  And  those  who  read  our  hasty  sketch  of  the  town  will  aeree 
with  us  in  the  opinion,  that  our  people  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  disposition  they  have  made  of  the  means  which  have  been  placed 
at  their  disposal. 


RAILROADS. 


The  use  of  railroads,  as  a  mode  of  transporting  persons  and  property, 
is,  comparatively,  a  modem  improvement.  '  Though  they  have  been 
in  use,  to  any  considerable  extent,  hardly  twenty  years,  yet,  in  that  brief 
period,  the  system  has  been  wonderfully  extended,  botn  in  Europe  and 
m  our  own  country.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  time  is  not  fieur  distant, 
when  the  abodes,  of  civilization  will  be  strongly  threaded  together,  by  a 
continuous  net-work  of  railroads  between  all  important  points,  furnish- 
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ing  a  speedy  communication  with  places  the  most  gemote,  suhserving  in 
an  eminent  degree,  the  wants  of  society,  extending  the  kindly  and  e&c- 
tiye  influence  of  knowledge  and  conmierce — encouraging  the  spirit  of 
peace — ^fostering  the  arts,  which  thriye  under  its  ministry,  and  cheapen- 
ing and  strengthening  our  national  defences  in  time  of  war.  A  new  ele* 
ment  has  thus  been  infused  into  our  social  and  political  systems,  the  efiects 
of  which,  we  can  now,  but  faintly  and  imperfectly  foresee. 

Notwithstanding  occasional  checks  hare  been  given  to  the  railroad 
impulse,  it  is  still  progressing  and  with  increased  activity. 

In  the  year  1844,  one.  hundred  and  fifty-one  new  applications  were 
made  to  the  British  Parliament  for  railroad  charters,  and  there  are  in- 
stances where  competition,  in  England,  has  been  so  great  that  the  rail- 
road companies  have  embarked  in  undertakings  of  a  rival  character,  to 
their  own,  in  order  to  defeat  schemes  for  new  hues,  as  a  matter  of  self- 
protection. 

A  new  impetus  has  evidently  been  recently  given  to  these  wotks  in 
this  country,  particularly  in  the  eastern  and  nor£ein  States. 

Applications  were  nuule  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  at  its  last 
session,  for  new  charters  for  the  following  roads : 

From  Attica  to  Homellsville ;  from  Canandaicua  to  Coming ;  from  the 
head  of  Seneca  Lake,  which  is  navigable  the  whole  year ;  from  Ogdens- 
burgh  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  some  point  on  Lake  Champlain ;  from 
Oswego  to  Syracuse ;  from  Troy  to  Greenbush ;  frx>m  Watertown,  on  the 
Black  River,  to  Cape  Vincent,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  from  Watertown  to 
Rome,  on  tl^  Erie  Canal;  from  the  City  of  New  York  to  Albany ;  and 
from  New  York  to  the  Connecticut  State  line,  in  continuation  of  a  road 
from  New  Haven  to  tiie  latter  city.  All  these  applications  were  mated, 
except  the  two  last,  and  both  of  them  will  probably  succeed  at  ue  next 
session  of  the  Le^lature.  The  charters  which  were  granted  comprise 
additional  lines  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  road. 

Acts  were  alao  passed  for  the  relief  of  several  other  railroad  compap 
nies,  amons;  which  was  one  in  aid  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Company, 
without  which,  no  progress  could  have  been  made  in  the  further  con- 
struction of  that  great  work,  which  it  is  now  believed  will  be  speedily 
constructed.  All  these  apphcations,  doubtless,  were  made  in  perfect  good 
faith,  and  the  roads  contemplated  by  their  promoters,  will  probably  be 
made. 

It  has  been  urged  with  considerable  force,  that  these  public  works,  are 
so  inseparably  connected  with  the  general  interest  and  prosperity,  that 
the  State  should  assume  control  over  them  all,  acquire  a  title  to  them, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  in  their  several  charter^-Hreduce  the  subject 
to  a  general  system,  and  place  the  roads  and  their  operations  under  public 
officers,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  canals  are  conducted.  The  oetter 
opinion  however  is,  that  the  state  should  in  no  case,  possess  a  proprietary 
interest  in  a  species  of  property  like  this,  or  in  any  other,  except  that 
which  fit)m  its  nature  or  extent,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  individuaJs.  In 
the  hands  of  companies,  composed  of  menofdiflerent  parties,  no  political 
influence  would  be  likely  to  prevail,  as  it  would,  where  the  thousand  and 
one  officers,  are  appointed  by  a  political  power,  and  would  doubtless  be 
prosecuted,  with  more  care  and  economy,  by  those  whose  private  interests 
are  involved  in  the  account  of  profit  and  loss.  The  working  of  this  plan 
is  now  bebg  tried  in  Belgium,  under  King  Leopold.    This  is  the  only 
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Eiiro))ean  state,  which  has  adopted  and  accomplished  a  national  system 
c^  railroads.  Leopold  resided  many  years  in  England,  previous  to  his 
accession  to  royal  power,  and  acquired  great  confidence  in  the  practica- 
bility and  importance  of  tins  improvement,  and  immediately  on  his  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  in  June  1883,  he  proposed  to  the  Legislative  Chambers,  a 
prafeideloi^  which  was  approved  by  that  body,  1st  May,  1834,  decreeing 
the  construction  of  a  railroad,  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  from 
Malines  to  Verriers,  with  branches  to  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Ostend,  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  metres,  or  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  English  miles*  Three  years  after,  a  law  was  passed  for  the 
construction  of  a  line  of  road,  from  Ghent  to  the  firontiers  of  France,  and 
thence  to  Toumay,  and  a  branch  from  Braine-le-Comte  to  Namur,  and 
anothar  branch  from  the  Malines  line  to  St.  Erond,  making  ninety-four 
miles  more,  in  all  three  hundred  and  forty-one  miles.  These  Works  have 
necessarily  been  very  expensive.  Twenty-five  bridges  are  extended 
across  one  river,  (Vesdres,)  eighteen  tunnels  are  cut  in  solid  rock, 
and  a  difierence  of  six  hundred  and  forty  feet,  in  the  level  of  twenty-five 
miles,  is  overcome.  The  average  cost,  including  all  items,  iS16,470  per 
mile.  The  yearly  charge  on  the  nation,  is  iS244,521 — a  little  over  four  and 
a  half  per  cent,  while  ttie  income  is  only,  i&143,777,  or  about  two  and 
seven  tenths  per  cent,  on  the  cost,  leaving  an  annual  loss  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  £lOOfiOO. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  fares  on  all  the  Belgian  roads 
are  extremely  low,  being  about  one  penny  per  mile  in  the  first  class  of 
cars,  three  farthings  in  the  second  class,  and  in  the  third  class,  one 
third  of  a  penny  per  mile.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the  increased 
trafiic  and  travel  will  soon  swell  the  income  so  as  to  save  the  govern- 
ment  from  loss.  ^ 

In  1843,  the  passengers  on  the  Belgian  hnes,  allowing  one  passenger 
to  each  journey,  were  equal  to  three  fourths  of  the  whole  population ; 
and  in  England  they  amounted  to  sevei\  eighths  of  the  whole  population 
of  that  country.  At  the  time  this  system  of  railroads  was  commenced, 
the  Belgian  Government  had  constructed  in  the  north  east  upwards 
of  thirty-five  hundred  miles  of  paved  roads. 

The  state  of  New  York,  instead  of  embarking  in  these  undertakines  on 
her  own  resources,  and  at  her  own  risk,  has  wisely  delegated  her 
sovereign  power,  in  this  respect,  to  private  incorporations  created  by  the 
Legislature.  The  results  of  this  policy  are  a  large  number  of  charters 
to  mdividuals,  with  corporate  powers  for  a  limited  period,  restrictii^  their 
fiure  to  the  maximum  of  four  cents  per  mile.  This  rate  of  fare  is  con^ 
plained  of  as  exorbitant,  or  unnecessarily  high,  and  during  the  kst  win- 
ter's session  of  the  Legislature,  memorials  numerously  signed  from  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  were  presented,  praying  the  passage  of  a  law, 
reducing  the  fiures  to  a  maximum  of  tluree  cents  per  mile,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  Railroad  Commissioner,  to  establish  and  control  the 
regulations  of  the  difierent  companies,  and  direct  the  time  and  manner 
in  which  their  cars  should  be  run,  with  a  view  to  the  general  accommodar 
tion  of  the  traveller. 

In  support  of  the  application,  the  memorialists  might  have  cited  a  strong 
precedent,  in  the  policy  adopted  by  the  British  Government,  in  relation 
to  this  subject,  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament  for  several 
years  past. 
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An  act  was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  August  8th,  1844,  author- 
izing the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  at  any  time,  after  twenty-one  years,  from 
the  mcorporation  of  any  new  company y  to  reduce  the  scale  of  tolls  of  any 
such  company,  provided  the  divisible  profits,  shall  exceed  ten  per  cent, 
on  an  average  for  the  last  three  years,  guaranteeing  to  the  company,  at 
least  ten  per  cent  profits.  The  fare  urns  fixed  to  remain  twenty*«one 
years.  They  are  also  authorized  to  purchase  the  road  and  its  properties, 
after  twenty  one  years,  on  paying  a  sum  equal  to  twenty-five  years  divis- 
ible profits,  to  be  estimated  in  like  manner.  The  act  also  requires  the 
new  companies,  to  carry  passengers  in  the  third  class  of  cars,  for  a  penny 
per  mile,  with  fifty  pounds  of  luggage,  and  exempts  thete  trains  from 
taxes.  All  the  regulations  adopt^  by  the  companies,  must  have  the 
sanction  of  the  Lords  of  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  trade 
and  plantations,  to  give  them  force.  The  basis  of  this  act  was  founded 
on  the  report  oi  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  subject 
was  doubtless  well  considered,  but  whether  this  eovermental  interference, 
with  the  domestic  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  private  companies,  will 
result  in  evil  or  in  good,  its  operation  must  hereafter  show.  The  appli- 
cations to  our  Legislature  above  mentioned,  were  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Railroads,  and  after  a  full  and  labourious  examination  of  the 
subject,  in  all  its  bearinffs,  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  ^e  prayer 
of  Uie  memorialists  ougnt  not  to  be  granted.  The  reasoning  of  the  com- 
mittee is  believed  to  be  sound  and  will  bear  examination.  They  con- 
sidered the  good  faith  of  the  State  as  pledged  to  maintain,  and  preserve 
inviolate,  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  grant,  or  by  fair  application 
conveyed  to  the  stockholders.  That  these  charters  should  be  considered 
as  inducements,  held  out  by  the  State,  to  individuals  to  invest  their  money 
in  the  construction  of  these  works,  which  are  deemed  to  be  of  public 
utility  and  importance. 

The  right  to  receive  tolls  and  manage  their  own  affidrs  in  a  reasonable 
manner,  was,  doubtless,  expected  by  those  who  subscribed  for  these  stocks 
and  risked  their  money  in  the  adventure.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  con- 
tracts, between  the  State  and  the  shareholders,  and  should  be  observed 
in  good  faith,  by  the  sovreign  conteactor.  To  prevent  these  corporations 
from  becoming  too  powerful,  or  too  wealthy,  in  any  possible  result,  the 
Legislature  reserved  a  power  over  them,  and  by  paying  a  certain  per  cent, 
of  profits  over  the  cost  to  take  the  property  firom  them  and  assume  the 
control  and  ownership  herself. 

Now  is  it  not  in  CTOct  saying,  to  them  that  for  the  hazard  you  incur 
m  the  failure  of  this  experiment,  you  will  be  permitted  to  charge  the  fare 
prescribed  in  your  charter,  as  long  as  your  profits  do  not  exceed  the  per 
cent,  which  the  State  must  pay,  in  appro^Miating  the  roads.  The  share* 
hoiders  contend,  and  perhaps  with  some  reason,  that  the  Legislature  by 
these  provisions,  having  adopted  a  particular  mode  of  providing  against 
an  excess  of  income,  that  such  mode  should  be  exclusive.  To  sustain  and 
foster  this  improvement,  to  the  importance  of  which,  the  whole  world 
bears  witness,  the  State  should  adopt,  a  sound  and  liberal  principle  <rf 
Legislation,  and  when  adopted,  adhere  to  it  firmly. 

No  accidental  or  transcient  circumstances  should  justify  a  change. 
Capitalists  will  be  slow  to  embark  in  the  execution  of  these  works,  if 
their  chartered  rights  and  privileges  are  to  be  subject  to  the  caprice  of 
an  annual  Legislature. 
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No  accidental  or  transient  circumstance  should  justify  a  change. 
Capitalists  will  be  slow  to  embark  in  the  execution  of  these  works,  if 
their  chartered  rights  and  privileges  are  to  be  subject  to  the  caprice  of 
an  annual  legislature. 

This  great  State  occupies  too  lofty  a  position,  and  entertains  too  just  a 
sense  of  her  fair  fame  and  imperial  character,  to  repudiate  any  of  the 
obligations,  properly  inferrible  from  legislative  enactments,  in  which  her 
citizens,  and  the  citizens,  of  other  States,  have  placed  unwavering  con- 
fidence. 

What  principle  would  the  Legislature  assume  in  regulating  the  fare  ? 
To  establish  a  tariff  of  discriminating  charges,  upon  any  rule  of  equity, 
would  be  impracticable.  To  fix  one  rate,  and  reduce  them  all  to  a  pro- 
crustean  level,  would  be  manifestly  unjust,  as  the  cost  of  their  construc- 
tion varies  so  widely. 

While  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  the  pioneer  road,  built,  as  was  then 
supposed  necessary,  on  a  straif^  line,  with  stationary  engine^,  including 
subsequent  expenditures,  cost  nearly  $100,000  per  mile,  the  Attica  and 
Buffalo  Road,  running  as  it  were  on  a  natural  grade,  a  large  part  of  the 
distance,  cost  less  than  $11,000  per  mile.  The  following  table  may  be 
usefully  referred  to  in  this  connexion : 

Abstract  from  the  Reports  made  hy  several  Railroad  Companies  to  tlie  Legislature^ 

of  the  business  of  the  years  1843  and  1844. 
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1843. 

Attica  and  Buffalo, 

Tonawanda, ....  

Auburn  and  Rochester,.... 
Auburn  and  Syracuse,  . .. . 

Syracuse  and  Utica, 

Utica  and  Schenectady, . . . 


1844. 

Attica  and  Bufialo, 

Tonawanda, • 

Auburn  and  Rochester,. . . . 

Auburn  and  Syracuse, 

Syracuse  and  Utica, 

Utica  and  Schenectady, . . . 
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Note. — ^These  estimates  include  low  price,  as  well  ds  first  class  passengers. 

The  Auburn  and  Rochester  Raih^ad  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1836,  widi  the  privilege  of  charging  three  cents  per  mile  only  for  pas- 
sengers. The  subscription  could  •  not  be  filled,  and  the  stock  was  not 
taken.  In  the  following  year  the  charter  was  amended,  allowing  them 
to  charge  four  cents,  and  under  this  provision,  the  stock  was  subscribed, 
and  the  road  constructed.  The  Auburn  and  Syracuse  Road,  was  allowed 
to  take  four  cents  per  mile ;  ihe  expense  of  its  construction  being  much 
greater  than  was  estimated,  the  Legislature,  by  an  act,  passed  in  1839, 
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allowed  the  Company,  for  a  time,  to  charge  ^^e  cents  p^  mile  for  paasen- 

Sera.  But  if  the  right  of  the  L^ialatore  to  interfere  anould  he  conceded, 
oea  sound  policy,  at  tMs  ftmc,  (»11  for  its  exercise  ?  It  would  seem  not. 
About  eight  millions  of  dollars  hare  been  invested  in  railways  between 
Albany  and  Attica,  divided  among  a  large  number  of  persons,  who  will 
be  affected  by  such  a  measure.  All  these  railways  are  wooden  stmc* 
tures,  with  a  plate  rail,  which  will  soon  require  to  be  relaid,  and  with 
the  S  or  T  rail,  which  is  now  found  not  only  to  be  necessary  to  afibrd 
the  requisite  speed,  but  is  most  economical.  The  wooden  rails  rarely 
last  m(9re  than  seven  or  eight  years,  are  attended  with  great  and  con^ 
stant  danger  to  the  traveller,  and  will,  probably,  soon  go  out  of  use. 
Considerations  of  common  justice,  therefore,  should  forbid  interference 
with  the  receipts  of  the  companies,  before  they  are  established  on  a  per- 
manent footing,  and  have  placed  their  ways  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  permanent  use. 

The  energies  of  competition  among  our  countrymen,  are  known  to 
pervade  to  such  an  extent,  every  business  and  adventure,  where  human 
industry  and  enterprise  are  called  into  action,  as  must  afford  ample  secu- 
rity that  no  association  of  individuals  will  be  able  to  monopolise  extra- 
vagant profits,  for  any  len^  of  time,  though  they  may  be  armed  with 
the  shield  of  a  legislative  cnarter. 

The  canal  packets  and  freight  boats  between  Schenectady  and  Buffido, 
are  actively  and  successfully  competing  with  the  swift  steeds  of  Gr^,  and 
dividing  with  them  a  laige  portion  of  the  travel,  notwithstanding  the  low 
fare  of  the  inferior  classes  of  cars.  Lake  Ontario  furnishes  another  com- 
peting line  of  conveyance,  for  about  half  the  distance.  Under  such  a 
state  of  &cts,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  companies  will  find 
it  expedient  to  drive  passengers  from  their  roads  on  to  rival  routes. 

There  is  a  point  in  the  quantum  of  compensation,  on  all  these  thorough- 
fares, at  whicn  the  interest  of  the  carriers  and  passenffers  meet. 

Experience,  and  experience  alone,  will  indicate  that  point,  to  those 
who  have  the  matter  in  charge,  and  there  it  may  be  safely  rested. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  low  fiires  will,  ere  long,  be  adopted  on  all  our 
railroads,  by  the  unforced  action  of  the  companies  themselves. 

The  experiment  made  by  the  Leeds  and  Selby  Railroad  Company  in 
1839,  illustrates  the  correctness  of  such  policy.  In  the  six  months  from 
May  to  November,  1839,  their  fare,  passengers,  and  receipts,  were  as 
follows : 

Fara.  PaaMncen  carried.  AnooBt  receivad. 

1836, 48.  and  39 60,439     £8,940 

1837, 59.  and  48 41^30 7,650 

1838 48.  «nd38.  00,174 7,862 

The  appointment  of  a  commissioner,  with  supervisory  power  over  the 
regulations  of  the  roads,  is  deemed  unnecessary,  would  be  promotive  of 
difficulties,  and  no  substantial  good.  The  directors  residing  along  the 
line  must  be  able  to  .  learn  the  popular  wants,  and  their  own  interests 
will  prompt  such  a  routine  of  arrangements,  as  will  most  efiectually  sub- 
serve the  requirements  of  both. 

The  railroads  finished  in  this  State,  and  over  which  can  are  now 

daily  running,  present  a  line  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles,  at  a  cost 

of  $20,726,931  20.    Those  commenced  and  being  constructed,  including 

the  unfinished  part  of  the  New  York  and  Erie,  will  extend  the  line  four 

undred  and  twenty  miles  further,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,104,000. 
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In  the  Vaited  States  the  finished  roads  constitute  a  line  of  about  five 
thousand  miles,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $62,000,000. 

France  is  nowise  in  rear  of  the  railroad  movement.  She  is  rapidly 
pushing  out  roads,  ineveiy  direction  from  her  capital,  and  connecting  her 
princif^  towns.  The  roads  are  graded  by  the  government,  finished  and 
put  in  motion  by  individual  shareholders,  and  the  earnings  divided  between 
them  and  the  government,  according  to  a  stipulated  proportion. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  also  embarked  in  this  improvement  with 
great  energy.  There  is  a  road  from  St.  Peteisburgh  to  Moscow,  a  dis- 
tance of  four  hundred  miles,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  his  principal 
engineers  and  machinists  are  all  Americans.  There  will  soon  be  knitted 
together,  the  rivers  and  the  valleys,  the  mountains  and  the  plains,  the 
ocean,  and  the  Bea«  of  this  mighty  empire,  that  knows  not  the  goal  of  her 
own  boundanes. 

But  in  this  generous  race  of  nations.  Great  Britain  outstrips  them  all. 
She  has  now  in  operation  one  thousandseven  hundred  and  thirty  and  a  half 
miles  of  road,  at  a  cost  of  iS60,665,946,  in  addition  to  which  upwards  of 
twenty  hundred  miles  have  been  provided  for  during  the  present  session 
of  Parliament.  A  railroad  map  of  the  kingdom  has  been  recentlv  published, 
on  which  the  roads  chaiterea  are  indicated  by  black  lines,  and  those  con- 
templated by  red  lines,  exhibiting  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  all 
densely  covered  over  with  an  irregular,  intertwined,  warp  and  woof  of  rail* 
roads,  in  every  possible  direction,  mvolving  in  their  cost,  uncounted  millions. 

Nor  is  this  movement  confined  to  Europe  and  America.  Two  com- 
panies are  already  formed,  and  provisionally  registered,  in  England,  with 
immense  capitals;  the  court  of  directors  have  appointed  a  surveyor,  with 
a  salary  of  ^^4000,  and  iSlOOO  outfit  &c.,  to  examine  the  country,  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  time  is  near  when  the  shrill  cry  of  the 
steam  whistle  will  disturb  the  luxurious  ease  and  dreamy  slumbers  of 
the  Brahmins,  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  Ganges. 

That  this  revolution  in  the  medium  of  social  intercourse,  and  the  business 
and  commerce  of  mankind,  should  have  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  and  carried  to  such  an  extent  of  perfection,  is  marvellous 
indeed,  and  indicates,  yet  more  clearly,  the  great  truth,  that  "  onwardl' 
is  the  law  of  our  being,  and  that  there  is  no  assignable  limit  to  the  reach- 
ings  and  inventions  of  the  m^hty  mind.  Revelation  tells  us,  that  ^'  man 
was  created  in  the  image  of  God,"  and  we  have  a  right  to  believe,  that 
his  intellect  also,  was  mshioned  in  likeness  of  the  same  Divine  Prototype, 
the  same  Great  Original. 

The  currents  of  moral  sentiment,  and  popular  feeling — ^the  interest  and 
policy  of  nations — ^the  whole  tendency  of  human  afinirs,  now  strongly 
incline  to  peace,  and  ofier  a  more  favorable  period  for  the  progress  of 
universal  improvement,  than  has  ever  before  existed  in  the  history  of  the 
world ;  and  at  the  end  of  another  century,  which  individuals  now  in  life 
may  live  to  witness,  it  is  probable  that  our  children's  children  will  look 
back  to  the  condition  of  things,  at  this  our  own  enlightened  age,  as  we 
are  wont  to  call  it,  with  the  same  consciousness  of  superior  advancement, 
in  every  art,  in  every  science,  and  in  the  whole  range  of  the  effi>rts  of 
men,  with  which  we  now  survey  the  point  at  which  our  predecessors 
stood,  ^^  in  their  pride  of  place,"  one  hundred  years  ago. 

The  great  Bacon  scouted  the  idea  of  the  earth  revolving  around  the 
sun,  and  Gallileo  was  imprisoned  for  the  heresy  of  maintaining  it. 
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The  Maffoetic  Telegraph  has  abready  annihilated  distance  in  the  traD&- 
mission  of  intelligence  by  signs,  and  perhaps  he  could  not  be  charged  as 
visionary,  who  should  insist,  that  we  are  not  very  far  from  the  time  when 
some  invention  will  be  made  for  the  conveyance  of  sound,  that  will  enable 
us  to  hold  daily  converse  with  the  monarch  of  England,  the  autocrat  of 
Russia,  and  the  chief  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 


AMERICAN    FACTORIES. 

We  promised  in  our  last  number  to  give  some  extracts  from  the 
^^  Lowell  Offering,"  with  which  pubhcation  our  readers  have  been  already 
made  acquainted,  through  the  disint^ested  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Scoresby,  Mr.  Dickens,Mr. Knight, and  the  celebrated  Miss  Martineau. 

We  would  not,  if  we  could,  conceal  the  pride  and  gratification  we 
derive  from  presenting  these  extracts,  although  they  have  been  already 
published  at  Lowell,  in  the  periodical  itself,  and  also  in  England. 

Our  publication  in  its  circulation  through  the  interior,  will  at  once 
reach  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana,  to  say  nothing  of  the  middle  and  eastern  States;  and 
will  fall  into  many  hands  that  would,  probably,  otherwise  never  have  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  vast  difierence  which  exists  between  &ctoiy 
life  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  lives  of  all  who  labour 
in  this  blessed  land,  and  those  similarly  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  is  not,  and  we  very  much  doubt  if  it  ever  can  be, 
understood,  by  those  who  are  not  natives  of  our  free  soil. 

There  is  a  feeling  about  human  rights  and  human  character  here,  that 
really  obtains  no  wnere  else.  There  is  none  of  that  subserviency  among 
us,  tnat  is  felt  by  what  are  called  ^'  the  operatives"  in  Europe. 

We  mean  not  to  draw  invidious  comparisons,  but  simply  to  state 
facts.  A  competent  knowledge  of  what  are  called  the  different  classes  of 
society  in  Europe,  from  a  residence  there  of  some  yearis,  enables  us  to 
speak  advisedly  on  this  subject,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  as 
our  opinion,  that  the  different  ^'  casts"  in  India  do  not  form  more  complete 
barriers  to  a  general  intercourse  there,  than  do  the  classifications  of  society 
under  the  renmants  of  feudalism  in  Europe.  There  is  none  of  that  am- 
bition to  better  their  condition  among  the  ^^  operatives"  (we  exceedingly 
dislike  the  term)  in  the  old  world,  that  there  is  among  our  working  classes 
in  America. 

This  it  is,  that  sustains  the  man  who  labours,  with  us — ^he  is  constantly 
looking  forward  to  a  better  condition.  This,  in  many  instances,  prompts 
to  study  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.* 

*  Since  writing  the  foregoing  we  hare  read  the  interesting  travels  of  Charles  Lyell, 
Esq.,  F.  R.  S..  generally  known  in  this  country  as  Dr.  Lyeli,  the  geologist,  in  which 
we  find  the  following  remarks,  which  so  fiiUy  corroborate  our  ideas  on  the  ambition 
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Not  flo  in  Europe-^there,  the  man  who  is  born  with  labour  as  his  only 
inheritance,  never  thinks  of  rising  above  a  life  of  toil,  and  remains  in 
ignorance;  all  motives  to'vaoental  improvement  are  absent;  he  never 
thinks  of  any  thine  but  how^^e  48  to  keep  from  want.  We  have  often 
heard  this  subserviency  boasted  of  by  foreigners. 

Now,  although  doubtless  «4lie  ambition  to  rise,  may  be  carried  to  too 
great  an  extent,  yet  we  hope  never  to  see  it  suppressed  in  this  country. 

It  is  this  ambition  which  has  prompted  the  girls  of  Lowell  to  improve 
themselves.  Miss  Martineau  speaks  of  Mr.  Emmerson's  lecturing  to 
them  in  their  Lycettm-~does  not  this  oflbr  a  strong  proof  of  their  desire 
to  acquire  knowledge  ? 

We  are,  and  always  have  been,  the  advocates  of  protection  to  our  home 
industry,  from  this  very  feeling ;  because  the  shutting  out  of  degraded 
labour  firon^  free  admission  here,  cannot  fail  to  raise  the  deserving  and 
industrious,  and  produce  a  higher  state  of  comfort  among  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  our  working  population.  Moreover,  the  introduction  of  the 
arte  gives  a  greater  scope  to  the  intellect,  and  is  undoubtedly  promotive  of 
human  happiness. 

We  have  heard  this  often  assented  to  by  the  advocates  of  *^Free 
Trade."  But,  say  they,  the  arts  and  manufactures  will  come  in  their 
natural  course,  when  we  can  work  as  cheap  as  they  do  in  Europe.  Now 

of  our  people  to  better  their  conditioD,  that  we  cannot  omit  to  insert  it.    It  is  as  fol- 
lows, Yiz. : 

**  We  have  now  seen  the  two  largest  cities,  many  towns  and  villages,  besides  some 
of  the  back  settlements  of  New  York  and  the  New  England  States ;  an  ezemplification» 
I  am  told,  of  a  population  amounting  to  about  fi?e  millions  of  souls. 

*'  We  have  met  with  no  beggars,  witnessed  no  signs  of  want,  but  every  where  the 
moet  unequivocal  prooft  of  prosperity  and  rapid  progress  in  apiculture,  commerce,  and 
great  public  wprks.  As  these  States  are  some  of  them,  entirely  free  from  debt,  and 
the  rest  have  punctually  paid  the  interest  of  government  loans,  it  would  be  most  unjust 
to  apply  to  them  the  disparaging  comment  <  that  it  is  easy  to  go  ahead  with  borrowed 
money.'  In  spite  of  the  constant  influx  of  uneducated  and  pennyless  adventurers 
from  Europe,  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  five  millions  in  any  other  region 
of  the  i^obe,  whose  average  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  condition  stands  so  high. 
One  convincing  evidence  of  their  well-being  has  not,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  dwelt 
upon  by  foreigners.  I  allude  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  retaining  younjg  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  for  a  series  of  years  in  domestic  service,  an  occupation  by  no 
means  considered  as  degrading  here,  for  the^  are  highly  paid,  and  treated  almost  as 
equals.  But  so  long  as  they  enjoy  such  facilities  for  bettering  their  condition,  and  can 
marry  earlv,  thev  naturally  renounee  this  bondage  as  soon  as  possible.  That  the  few, 
or  the  opulent  class,  especially  those  resident  in  country  places,  should  be  put  to  great 
inconvenience  by^this  circumstance,  is  unavoidable,  and  we  must  therefore  be  put  upon 
our  guard,  when  endeavoring  to  estimate  the  happiness  of  the  many,  not  to  sympathise 
too  mueh  with  tliis  minority. 

« I  am  also  aware  that  the  blessing  alluded  to,  and  many  others  which  they  enjoy, 
belong  to  2Lpr0gresswefZS  contrasted  with  a  stationary  state  of  society ;  that  they  cha- 
racterise the  new  colony,  where  there  is  abundance  of  unoccupied  land,  and  a  ready 
outlet  to  a  redundant  labouring  class.  They  are  not  the  results  of  a  monarchical  or  aris- 
tocratic constitution,  nor  the  ^its  of  an  absolute  equality  of  religious  sects — still  less 
of  universal  suffrage. 

**  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget  how  easily  all  the  geographical  advantages  arising 
from  qfimate,  soil,  fine  navigable  rivers,  splendid  harbours,  and  a  wilderness  in  the  far 
west,  might  have  been  marred  by  other  laws  and  other  political  institutions.  Had 
Spain  colonized  this  region,  how  difierent  would  have  been  her  career  of  civilization ! 
Had  the  Puritan  fathers  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Plata,  how  many  hundreds  of  large 
steamers  would  ere  this  have  been  plying  the  Parana  and  Uraguay — how  many  rail 
trains  flying  over  the  Tampas,  how  many  large  schools  and  uniTersities  flourishing  in 
Paraguay  V* 
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this  ^^  cheap  working"  is  what  we  hope  ne^er  again  to  see  in  tUa  land, 
which  ought  to  prove  a  home  of  comfort  and  happiness  to  the  working 
classes,  or  the  hlood  that  was  spilt  and  the  treasure  that  was  expended, 
to  found  our  matchless  institutions,  were  spilt,  and  expended  in  Tain. 

We  had  a  full  experience  of  cheap  ktbtmr  from  the  years  1816  to  1894, 
and  since  that  time,  whenever  the  country  has  been  inundated  with  foreign 
manufiictures. 

What  cheapens  labour,  cAsapsM  mofi  in  the  teak  of  creatUm*  We  put 
the  moneved  price  out  of  the  question ;  price  is  extremely  uneertvn ;  it 
varies,  with  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  currency,  with  specula- 
tions ;  and  is  constandy  fluctuating,  as  production  outruns,  or  falls  short  of 
consumption,  no  matter  whether  the  short  supply  or  redundancy  of  an 
article  be  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin — ^with  tms  difierenoe,  however, 
that  our  whole  imlust^  cannot  be  clogged  from  the  latter  cause,  as  it 
often  is  from  the  former.  Hence  a  much  better  standard  thaa|iric«,  is 
the  proportion  of  the  material  produced,  and  of  the  necessaries  of  Ufe, 
which  ihe  labourer  can  obtain  for  his  daily  or  weekly  toil.  And  we  un- 
hesitatingly assert  the  &ct,  without  fear  of  its  being  controverted,  that  the 
working  people  of  this  country  obtain  a  much  larger  share,  when  their 
labour  is  duly  protected,  for  the  self-evident  reason,  that  when  our  home 
market  is  given  up  to  foreigners,  who  work  for  next  to  nothing,  the  whole 
industiy  of  the  country  is  paralyzed,  and  there  is  little  employment  in  any 
branch  of  it. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  say  that  we  either  ought  to,  or  can  manufac- 
ture as  cheapf  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  as  they  do  in  Europe.  Under  a 
free  trade  system,  we  shall  have  no  market  for  our  productions,  and 
it  is  of  little  consequence  at  what  price  commodities  can  be  obtained  by 
the  labourer  when  ne  cannot  sell  his  labour  at  anv  price. 

But  we  are  wandering  further  than  we  intended  from  the  immediate 
object  before  us,  and  shall  now  return  to  it,  and  give  the  articles  from  the 
^  Lowell  Offering"  which  we  proposed  to  insert — ^with  an  earnest  prayer, 
that  those  who  penned  diem,  and  all  those  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  blessed  land,  who  earn  their  bread  by  their  daily  toil,  may 
always  have  such  a  remuneration  as  may  enable  them  to  partake  of  their 
full  share  ;  not  only  of  the  physical  coniforts  of  this  life,  but  of  that  moral 
and  religious  elevation  of  character,  which,  while  it  will  greatly  increase 
their  happiness  here,  will  the  better  fit  them  for  the  life  to  come,  where  all 
distinctions  but  those  of  intelligence  and  virtue  will  be  done  away. 

We  purposely  insert  two  articles  to  which  Mr.  Knight  alludes  in  his 
publication  of  <<  mind  among  the  spindles,"  namely,  ^^  The  Lock  of  Gray 
Hair,"  and  the  lines  at  the  '^  Tomb  of  Washington ;"  and  in  so  doing,  can- 
not withhold  our  entire  coincidence  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr. 
Dickens,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  ^^  putting  entirely  out  of  sight 
the  fiact  of  the  articles  having  been  written  by  these  girls  after  the  arduous 
labours  of  the  day,  they  will  compare  advantageously  with  a  great  many 
English  Annuals."  Can  Agriculture,  with  all  its  admitted  value,  or 
Commerce,  with  its  well  earned  pride,  give  us  such  a  specimen  of  inteUect 
as  we  here  show  them  from  among  the  spindles  ? 

THE  LOCK  OF  GRAY  HAIR. 
^  Touching  and  simple  memento  of  departed  worth  and  aflfection ! 
how  mournfully  sweet  are  the  recollections  thou  awakenest  in  the  heart. 
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aa  I  gaze  upon  thee-— shorn  after  death  had  stamped  her  loved  features 
with  the  changeless  hue  of  the  graye.  How  viyidly  memory  recalls  the 
time  when,  in  childish  sportiveness  and  affection,  I  arranged  this  little 
tress  upon  the  yenerable  forehead  of  my  grandmother !  Though  Time 
had  left  his  impress  there,  a  majestic  beauty  yet  rested  upon  thy  brow  ; 
for  age  had  no  power  to  quench  the  light  of  beneyolence  that  beamed 
from  thine  eye,  nor  wither  the  smile  of  goodness  that  animated  thy  fea- 
tures. Again  do  I  seem  to  listen  to  the  mild  yoice,  whose  accents  had 
ever  power  to  subdue  the  waywardness  of  my  spirit,  and  to  hush  to 
calmness  the  wild  and  turbulent  passions  of  my  nature.  Though  ten 
summers  haye  made  the  grass  green  upon  thy  graye,  and  the  white  rose 
burst  in  beauty  aboye  thine  honoured  head,  thy  name  is  yet  oreen  in  our 
memory,  and  thy  yirtues  haye  left  a  deathless  fragrance  in  the  hearts  of 
thy  children. 

^^  Though  she  of  whom  I  tell  claimed  not  kindred  with  the  ^  high-bom 
of  earth' — ^thou^  the  proud  descent  of  titled  ancestry  marked  not  her 
name — yet  the  purity  of  her  spotless  character,  the  practical  usefulness 
of  her  life,  her  firm  adherence  to  duty,  her  high  and  holy  submission  to 
the  will  of  Heayen,  in  eyery  conflict,  shed  a  radiance  more  resplendent 
than  the  glittering  coronet's  hues,  more  enduring  than  the  wreath  that 
encircles  the  head  of  genius.  It  was  no  lordly  dome  of  other  climes,  nor 
yet  of  our  fiur-off  sunny  south,  that  called  her  mistress ;  but  among  the 
sranite  hills  of  New  Hampshue,  mf  own  father-land,  was  her  humble 
home. 

<^  Well  do  I  remember  the  morning  when  she  related  to  me,  a  sportivB 
girl  of  thirteen,  the  eyents  of  her  early  days.  At  her  request,  I  was  her 
companion  during  her  accustomed  morning  walk  about  her  own  home- 
stead. During  our  ramble,  she  suddenly  stopped,  and  looked  intently 
down  upon  the  green  earth,  leaying  me  in  silent  wonder  at  what  could 
80  strongly  riyet  her  attention.  At  length  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  point- 
ing to  an  ancient  hollow  in  the  ear&,  nearly  concealed  by  rank  herbage, 
she  said,  ^  that  spot  is  the  dearest  to  me  on  earth.'  I  looked  around, 
then  into  her  &ce  for  an  explanation,  seeing  nothing  unusually  attractiye 
about  the  place.  But  ah !  how  many  cherished  memories  came  up  at 
that  moment !  The  tear  of  fond  recollection  stood  in  her  eye  as  she 
ajpoke : — '  On  this  spot  I  passed  the  brightest  hours  of  my  existence.' 
To  my  eager  inquiry,  ^  Did  you  not  always  liye  in  the  large  white  house 
yonder  P  She  replied,  *  No,  my  child.  Fifty  years  ago,  upon  this  spot 
stood  a  rude  dwelling,  composed  of  logs.  Here  I  passed  the  early  days 
of  my  marriage,  and  nere  my  noble  firat-bom  drew  his  first  breath.'  In 
answer  to  my  earnest  entreaty  to  tell  me  all  about  it,  she  seated  herself 
upon  the  large  broad  stone  which  had  been  her  ancient  hearth,  and  com- 
menced her  story. 

^^  *  It  was  a  bright  midsummer  eye  when  your  grandfather,  whom  you 
neyer  saw,  brought  me  here,  his  chosen  and  happy  bride.  .  On  that  morn- 
ing had  we  piloted  our  faith  at  the  altar — ^that  morning,  with  all  the 
feeling  natural  to  a  girl  of  eighteen,  I  bade  adieu  to  the  home  of  my 
childhood,  and  with  a  fond  mother's  last  kiss  yet  wann  upon  my  cheek, 
commenced  my  journey  with  my  husband  towards  his  new  home  in  the 
wilderness.  Slowly  on  horseback  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  through  the 
green  forest  path,  whose  deep  winding  course  was  directed  by  incisions 
upon  the  trees  left  by  the  axe  of  the  sturdy  woodsman.     Yet  no  modern 
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bride  in  her  splendid  coach,  decked  in  satin,  orange-Aowers,  and  lace-— 
on  the  way  to  her  stately  city  mansion,  ever  felt  her  heart  beat  higher 
than  did  my  own  on  that  day.  For  as  I  looked  upon  the  manly  form  of 
him  beside  me,  as  with  careful  hand  he  guided  my  bridal  rein — or  met 
the  fond  glance  of  his  full  dark  eye,  I  felt  that  his  was  a  changeless  love. 

'' '  Thus  we  pursued  our  lonely  way  through  the  lengthening  forest, 
where  Nature  reigned  almost  in  her  primitive  wildness  ana  beauty^  Now 
and  then  a  cultivated  patch,  with  a  newly-erected  cottage,  where  sat  the 
young  mother,  hushing  with  her  low  wild  song  the  babe  upon  her  bosom, 
with  the  crash  of  the  distant  Ming  trees,  proclaimed  it  the  home  of  the 
emigrant. 

'^ '  Twilight  had  thrown  her  soft  shade  over  the  earth :  the  bending 
foliage  assumed  a  deeper  hue ;  the  wild  wood  bird  singing  her  last  note, 
as  we  emerged  from  tne  forest  to  a  spot  termed  by  the  early  settlers  ^  a 
clearing.'  It  was  an  enclosure  of  a  few  acres,  where  the  preceding  year 
had  stood  in  its  pride  the  stately  forest-tree>  In  the  centre,  surrounded 
by  tall  stalks  of  Indian  com,  waving  their  silken  tassels  in  the  night- 
breeoe,  stood  the  lowly  cot  which  was  to  be  my  future  home.  Beneath 
yon  aged  oak,  which  has  been  spared  to  teU  of  the  past,  we  dismounted 
from  our  horses,  and  entered  our  rude  dwelling.  All  was  sUent  within 
and  without,  save  the  low  whisper  of  the  wind  as  it  swept  through  the 
forest*  But  blessed  with  youth,  health,  love,  and  hope,  what  had  we  to 
fear  ?  Not  that  the  privations  ani  hardships  incident  to  the  early  emi- 
grant were  unknown  to  us — ^but  we  heeded  them  not. 

^^  ^  The  early  dawn,  and  dewy  eve,  saw  us  unremitting  in  our  toil,  and 
Heaven  crowned  our  labours  with  blessings.  ^  The  wilderness  began  to 
blossom  as  the  rose,'  and  our  barns  were  filled  with  plenty. 

^^  ^  But  there  was  coming  a  time  big  with  the  fate  of  these  then  infiAnt 
colonies.  The  murmur  of  discontent,  long  since  heard  in  our  In^  com- 
mercial ports,  grew  longer  and  louder,  beneath  repeated  acts  ot  British 
oppression.  We  knew  the  portentous  cloud  every  day  grew  darker.  In 
those  days  our  xneans  of  intelligence  were  limited  to  the  casual  visitation 
of  some  traveller  from  abroad,  to  our  wilderness. 

^' '  But  uncertain  and  doubtful  as  was  its  nature,  it  was  enough  to  rouse 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  many  a  manly  heart ;  and  while  the  note  of 
preparation  loudly  rang  in  the  bustling  thoroughfares,  its  tones  were  not 
unheard  among  these  granite  roc^.  The  trusty  firelock  was  remounted, 
and  himg  in  polished  readinofss  ^yer  each  humble  door.  The  shining 
pewter  was  transformed  to  the  heavy  bullet,  awaiting  the  first  signal  to 
carry  death  to  the  oppressor. 

^' '  It  was  on  the  memorable  17th  of  June,  1775,  that  your  grandfrither 
was  at  his  usual  labour  in  a  distant  part  of  his  fann :  suddenly  there  fell 
upon  'his  ear  a  sound  heavier  than  the  crash  of  the  falling  tree :  echo 
answered  echo  along  these  hills ;  he  knew  the  hour  had  come — ^that  the 
flame  had  burst  forth  which  blood  alone  could  extinguish.  His  was  not 
a  spirit  to  slumber  within  sound  of  that  battle-peal.  He  dropped  his 
implements,  and  returned  to  his  house.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face  as  he  entered.  There  was  a  wild  fire  in  his  eye — ^his 
cheek  was  flushed — ^the  veins  upon  his  broad  forehead  swelled  nigh  to 
bursting.  He  looked  at  me — ^then  at  his  infant  boy — ^and  for  a  moment 
his  face  was  convulsed.  But  soon  the  calm  expression  of  high  resolve 
shone  upon  his  features. 
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^'  ^  Then  I  felt  that  what  I  had  long  secretly  dreaded,  was  about  to  be 
realized.  For  awhile  the  woman  struggled  fearfully  within  me — but  the 
strife  was  brief;  and  though  I  could  not  with  my  lips  say,  ^go,'  in  my 
heart  I  responded,  *  God's  will  be  done' — for  as  such  I  could  out  regard 
the  sacred  cause  in  which  all  for  which  we  lived  was  staked.  I  dwell 
not  on  the  anguished  parting,  nor  on  the  lonely  desolation  of  heart  which 
followed.  A  few  hasty  arrangements,  and  he,  in  that  stem  band  known 
as  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  led  by  the  noble  Stark,  hurried  to  the  post 
of  danger.  On  the  plains  of  Bennington  he  nobly  distinguished  himself, 
in  that  fierce  conflict  with  the  haughty  Briton  and  mercenary  foe. 

"  <  Long  and  dreary  was  the  penod  of  my  husband's  absence ;  but  the 
God  of  my  Others  forsook  me  not.  To  Him  I  committed  my  absent  one, 
in  the  confidence  that  He  would  do  all  things  well.  Now  and  then,  a 
hurried  scrawl  written,  perhaps,  on  the  eve  of  an  expected  battle,  came 
to  me  in  my  lonely  solitude  like  the  ^  doye  of  peace '  and  consolation — 
for  it  spoke  of  undying  affection  and  unshaken  faith  in  the  utlimate  suc- 
cess of  that  cause  for  which  he  had  left  all. 

^'  ^  But  he  did  return.  Once  more  he  was  with  me.  I  saw  him  press 
his  first-bom  to  his  bosom,  and  receive  the  little  dark-eyed  one,  whom  he 
had  never  yet  seen,  with  new  fondness  to  his  paternal  arms.  He  lived 
to  witness  the  glorious  termination  of  that  straggle,  the  events  of  which 
all  so  well  know ;  to  see  the  '  stars  and  stripes '  waving  triumphantly  in 
the  breeze,  and  to  enjoy,  for  a  brief  season,  the  rich  blessings  of  peace  and 
independence.  But  ere  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  age  was  upon  his  brow, 
the  withering  hand  of  disease  laid  his  noble  head  in  the  dust.  As  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,  which  foretells  a  glorious  rising,  so  was  his 
death.  Many  years  have  gone  by,  since  he  was  laid  in  his  quiet  resting- 
place,  where,  in  a  few  brief  days,  I  shall  slumber  sweetly  by  his  side.' 

'^  Such  was  her  unvarnished  story ;  and  such  is  substantially  the  story 
of  many  an  ancient  mother  of  New  England.  Yet  while  the  pen  of 
history  tells  of  the  noble  deeds  of  the  patriot  fathers,  it  records  little  of 
the  days  of  privation  and  toil  of  the  patriot  mothers— -of  their  nights  of 
harassing  anxiety  and  uncomplaining  soirow.  But  their  virtues  remain 
written  upon  the  hearts  of  their  daughters,  in  characters  that  perish 
not.  Let  not  the  rude  hand  of  d^eneracy  desecrate  the  hallowed  shrine 
of  their  memory.  "  Theresa." 


THE  TOMB  OF  WASHINGTON. 

**  He  ileept  then  in  mitUt  of  the  very  nrnpticitlea  of  Nuore.'* 

Thkre  let  him  sleep,  in  Nature's  aims, 

Her  well-beloved,  her  chosen  child — 
There  *mid  the  living,  quiet  charms 

Of  that  sequestered  wild. 

He  would  have  chosen  such  a  spot, 
Twas  fit  that  they  should  lay  him  there, 
Away  from  all  the  haunts  of  care ; 

The  world  disturbs  him  not. 
He  sleeps  full  sweet  in  his  retreat — 

The  place  is  consecrated  ground. 
It  is  not  meet  unhallowed  feet 

Should  tread  that  sacred  mound. 
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He  lies  in  pomp — not  of  dwpU^ — 

No  uselen  trappingB  grace  his  bier. 
Nor  idle  words—they  may  not  say 

What  treasures  cluster  here. 

The  pomp  of  nature,  wild  and  free. 
Adorns  onr  hero's  lowly  bed. 
And  gently  bends  above  his  head. 

The  weeping  laurel  tree. 
In  glory's  day  he  shunned  display. 

And  ye  may  not  bedeck  him  now, 
But  Nature  may,  in  her  own  way# 

Hang  garlands  round  his  brow. 

• 

He  lies  in  pomp— not  sculptured  stone, 

Nor  chisellea  marble — vtin  pretence — 
The  slory  of  bis  deeds  alone 

Is  nis  magnificence. 

His  country's  love  the  meed  he  won. 
He  bore  it  with  him  down  to  death. 
Unsullied  e'en  by  slander's  breath — 

His  country's  sire  and  son. 
Her  hopes  and  fears,  her  smiles  and  tean. 

Were  each  his  own.    He  gave  his  land. 
His  earliest  cares,  his  choicest  years, 

And  led  her  conquering  band. 

He  lies  in  pomp— not  pomp  of  wnr-^ 

He  fought,  but  fought  not  for  renown ; 
He  triumphed,  yet  the  victor's  star 

Adorned  no  regal  crown. 

His  honour  was  his  countrr's  weal ; 
From  off  her  neck  the  yoke  he  tore- 
It  was  enough^  he  asked  no  more ; 

His  generous  heart  could  feel 
No  low  desire  for  king's  attire ; — 

With  brother,  fHen2,  and  country  blest. 
He  could  aspire  to  honours  higher 

Than  kingly  crown  or  crest 

He  lies  in  pomp — his  burial  place 

Than  sculptured  stone  is  richer  hr ; 
For  in  the  heart's  deep  love  we  trace 

His  name,  a  golden  star. 

Wherever  patriotism  breathes. 
His  memory  is  devoutly  shrined 
In  every  pure  and  n^ed  mind : 

And  history,  wiu  wreaths 
Of  deathless  fame,  entwines  that  name. 

Which  evermore,  beneath  all  skies. 
Like  vestal  flame,  shall  live  the  same. 

For  virtue  never  dies. 

There  let  him  rest— 'tis  a  sff M  spot ; 

Simplicity  becomes  the  great— ^ 
But  Vernon's  son  is  not  forgot. 

Though  sleeping  not  in  state. 

There,  wrapt  in  his  own  dignity. 
His  presence  makes  it  hallowed  ground. 
And  Nature  throws  her  charms  around, 

And  o'er  him  smiles  the  sky. 
There  let  him  rest — ^the  noblest,  best; 

The  labours  of  his  life  all  done — 
There  let  him  rest,  the  spot  is  blessed — 

The  grave  of  Washutoton. 

Adbi«axpk. 


STATE    PRISON    MONOPOIiT. 


The  excitement  which  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  this  city,  on  the 
subject  of  State  Prison  Monopoly,  must  be  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of 
most  of  our  inhabitants.  The  Editor  of  this  work,  at  that  time,  lived  in 
a  house  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  the  stone  steps  of  which  leading  to 
the  front  door,  luul  been  made  at  the  State  Prison ;  and  he  well  recollects 
a  loaded  musket  having  been  brought  to  him,  accompanied  with  a  notice 
that  he  must  defend  his  house  against  the  anti-State  Prison  monopolists. 
All  the  houses  in  St.  Mark's  Place,  he  was  told,  had  muskets  and  ammu- 
nition furnished  them,  as  an  attack  was  contemplated. 

This  fact  is  recorded,  solely  with  a  view  to  show  the  intense  excite- 
ment that  prevailed,  when  the  evil  of  degraded  labour,  interfering  with 
our  mechanic  industry,  was  so  near  home  that  our  mechanics  could  see 
its  consequences. 

The  stone  and  marble,  and  other  articles,  which  were  manufiu;tured  by 
the  prisoners  at  Sing  Sing,  were  sold  at  prices  which  paralyzed  the  arm 
of  honest,  independent  industiy,  and  produced,  to  those  who  laboured  in 
corresponding  arts,  the  most  serious  embarrassments,  from  the  effect  it 
had  to  lessen  the  value  of  their  labour. 

Now  what,  we  would  ask,  is  the  difference  between  a  State  Prison  Mo- 
nopoly from  degraded  labour  at  home — and  the  degraded  labour  of  the 
monarchical  institutions  of  Europe  ?  If,  without  a  protective  tariff,  Euro- 
peans can  bring  to  New  York,  hats,  boots  and  shoes,  ready  made  clothing, 
and  all  the  various  productions  of  the  mechanic  arts,  so  as  to  get  entira 
possession  of  our  markets,  and  undersell  and  destroy  all  similar  produc- 
tions made  at  home,  may  not  Europe  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
Seat  state  prison,  and  a  protective  tariff  as  a  law  to  abolish  State  Prison 
onopoly  ?  We  put  this  question  in  all  sincerity  to  our  fellow-citizens 
of  the  various  mechanical  professions,  and  ask  them  seriously  to  examine 
it  for  themselves. 

Either  the  Europeans  can  undersell  them,  or  they  cannot.  If  they  cany 
then  the  same  reason  that  caused  the  clamour  against  the  State  Prison 
Monopoly  exists,  with  much  increased  force,  against  the  monopoly  which 
would  be  given  to  the  degraded  labour  of  Europe,  and  from  which  we  are 
protected  solely  by  the  existing  tariff;  and  if  Europeans  could  not  undersell 
them,  then  all  arguments  against  a  protective  tariff  are  surely  at  an  end ;  for 
it  is  certainly  our  duty  to  sustain  our  own  workmen  in  preference  to  the 
workmen  of  other  countries.  We  refer  our  mechanics,  also,  to  the  array 
of  &cts,  which  must  have  come  within  the  knowledge  of  many  of  them, 
but  upon  which  they  may  not  sufficiently  have  reflected,  tending  to  show 
that  the  ground  here  taken  is  indisputable :  namely,  that  a  tariff  solely 
for  revenue,  is  equivalent  to  a  State  Prison  Monopoly,  and  a  i^otective 
tariff,  to  the  abolition  of  such  monopoly. 


ADVANTAOBS    OF    MANUFACTORIES 

IN   THE  CITY  OF  NEW   YORK. 

It  has  been,  for  some  time,  our  purpose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  c^- 
talists  of  this  city  to  the  vast  benefits  that  would  result  to  them,  and  to 
the  owners  of  real  estate,  from  the  establishment  of  manufiictories  on  this 
Island.  It  possesses  advantages  which  ought  to  be  known,  and  it  would 
appear  to  us,  if  known,  and  duly  weighed  and  considered,  could  not  fail 
to  wake  up  a  feeling  on  the  subject  which  must  result  fiivourabiy  to  the 
project. 

No  place  in  the  Union  possesses  as  many  fiusilities  as  the  city  of  New 
York  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  The  raw  material  is  always  to  be 
had  in  great  abundance,  with  the  power  to  select  of  the  best  qualities; 
there  are  thousands  of  unemployed  females,  who  would  be  rejoiced  to 
find  employment  at  moderate  wages ;  favourable  sites  without  number 
exist  in  the  Twelfth  Ward,  where  every  thing  could  be  conveyed  to  and 
from  a  factory  by  water  carriage ;  building  materials  of  all  kinds  can  be 
easily  and  cheai&y  obtained,  and  it  is  now  fully  ascertained  that  steam 
power  in  large  cities  is  more  economical  than  water  power  in 
country  villages.  The  average  cost  of  the  water  mills  in  New  England, 
embracing  the  machinery  and  utensils  of  eveiy  kind,  is  ascertained  to  be, 
iMi  near  as  may  be,  about  thirtv  dollars  per  spindle ;  while  it  is  well  known, 
that  here,  a  steam  mill  could  be  put  in  operation  at  a  much  less  expense. 
The  question  no  longer  admits  of  a  doubt,  that  the  greater  advantages  of 
a  populous  seaport,  such  as  New  York,  for  procuring  the  raw  material, 
obtaining  of  lumds  at  more  moderate  waees,  with  a  constant  market  on 
the  spot  for  the  goods,  without  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges, 
ajQTord  in  themselves  a  considerable  profit. 

X  We  have  before  us  an  address  delivered  recently  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
by  a  Mr.  James,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  on  the  comparative  expenses  of 
steam,  and  of  water  power  for  manu&cturing  purposes,  in  which  he  says: 

^'  It  is  demonstrable,  not  only  by  mathematical  calculation,  on  scientific 
principles,  but  fit>m  acutual  experience,  which  I  am  fully  prepared  to 
prove,  that  tn  a  teaport^  or  a  town  condguouB  to  ship  namgoHony  $team 
power  set  in  operaHan  under  the  tupenrition  of  practical  eeientifie  me$^  i» 
cheaper  J  ae  a  motive  power^  all  things  taken  into  the  accomUj  than  water 
power  i/n  the  country  can  bcj/or  numn/acturing  pitrpoaes.  In  other  words, 
the  comparative  advantages  of  a  location  in  a  seaport,  over  one  in  the 
country,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  any  excess  of  cost  of 
steam  power  over  water  power. 

*^  The  average  cost  per  spindle  of  the  water  mills  in  New  England,  em- 
bracing all  the  expense  necessary  for  carnring  on  the  manu&cture  of 
cotton  cloth,  is  about  thirty  dollars ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  water  mill  of  six 
thousand  spindles  with  water  privilege,  and  all  necessary  apparatus  fixr 
carrying  on  the  manufiicture  of  cotton,  will  cost  at  least  one  hundred  and 
eighty  mousand  dollars  ;  while  a  steam  cotton  mill,  erected  in  this  town, 
on  a  desirable  location,  would  not  exceed  in  cost,  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Here  we  have  a  difference,  in  fiivour  of  the  steam  miU,  of  eighty 
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thoosand  dollars,  the  annual  interest  of  which  is  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  dollars ;  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  purchase  fuel  for  two  such 
mills,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  transportation  and  of  the  expense  of 
heating  the  mill  six  months  in  the  year.  This  last  is  an  item  which  is 
saved  by  using  the  steam  in  the  steam  mill  after  it  has  performed  its 
service  in  supplying  the  mill  with  a  motive  power.  We  wiU  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  one  half  the  capital,  which  has  been  invested  by  the  citizens 
of  this  town  in  water  mills,  had  been  invested  in  steam  mills  in  this  place, 
say  one  million  of  dollars.  This  would  have  been  sufficient  to  erect  and 
put  into  operation  a  steam  cotton  mill  of  at  least  sixty  thousand  spindles, 
thereby  giving  employment  to  some  two  thousand  of  your  own  citizens, 
and  annually  paying  to  them  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
their  services.  Tmnk  you,  that  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually 
distributed  among  all  classes  of  your  citizens,  and  coming  as  it  does,  from 
a  distant  part  of  the  country,  from  the  consumer  of  your  manufactures, 
would  not  give  renewed  life  and  energy  to  business  generally  in  this 

Elace  ?  But  to  be  more  particular ;  the  bare  cost  of  transportation  saved 
y  this  means,  in  many  instances,  would  pay  for  the  cost  of  fuel  to  operate 
a  steam  mill.  There  are  many  seasons  when  water  mills  must  lie  idle  for 
want  of  water  to  run  them,  when  a  steam  mill  in  the  same  period  might 
earn,  and  I  know  has  earned,  sufficient  to  pay  more  than  the  whole  cost 
of  fuel  for  one  year.  Many  other  advantages  might  be  named,  which  go 
directly  to  enhance  the  cost  of  a  water  mill,  and  among  them,  the  following 
in  particular.  In  the  country,  when  you  erect  a  cotton  mill,  you  must 
also  purchase  a  large  quantity  of  land,  cut  streets,  construct  dams,  canals, 
flumes,  raceways,  and  erect  a  villa^.  This  diverts  a  large  proportion  of 
the  capital  from  the  proper  object  m  view ;  in  other  words,  it  renders 
twice  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  conduct  the  same  amount  of 
business.  In  large  establishments,  especially,  this  is  desirable  to  be 
avoided;  and  in  dull  times,  or  when  the  owners  find  it  necessary  to  stop 
their  mills,  they  lose  double  what  they  otherwise  would,  were  they  manu- 
jEacturing  by  steam  power. 

^  In  seaports  this  difficulty  does  not  exist.  The  company  find  streets 
already  cut,  and  buildings  already  erected  for  their  operations,  and  per- 
sons ready  to  erect  more  if  necessary.  Consequently,  some  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars  less  becomes  necessary  to  commence  operations. 

•  ••••••• 

^*  And  aeain,  some  cities  become  rich  by  means  of  being  the  medium 
through  which  the  wealth  of  others  is  exchanged.  What  is  there  to 
prevent  this  place  from  creating  this  wealth  for  itself  and  making  its  own 
exchanges?  Cotton  manufactories  create  an  extensive  demand  for 
labour ;  thus  they  tend  to  an  increase  of  population.  They  give  employ- 
ment to  coasting  vessels  and  mariners,  to  import  the  raw  material  and 
export  the  manufactures.  And  an  increasing  population,  also,  creates  an 
increased  and  increasing  demand  for  those  articles  of  foreign  production, 
which  are  numbered  eitner  among  the  necessaries,  the  comforts,  or  the 
luxuries  of  life.  In  this  way  they  increase  navigation  to  foreign  ports 
as  well  as  to  our  own.  To  supply  the  numerous  wants  of  those  con- 
nected with  or  employed  in  manufactories,  additional  mechanics  and  traders 
are  necessary,  and  additional  numbers  in  all  branches  and  professions. 
Added  to  aU  this,  they  raise  the  value  of  real  estate,  by  creating  an 
increased  demand  for  it  and  very  much  enhance  the  agricultural  interest. 
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bj  opening  a  more  certain  and  extanire  lionie  maricet  fiar  the  prodactioni 
fi  the  aoiL  This  is  no  idle  speeolation ;  &cti  aostain  the  pootioii.  And 
is  it  not  mach  better  lor  a  town  with  bat  a  limited  trade,  to  eater  at  once 
on  a  bosiness  which  will  produce  such  beneficial  leanlts,  dian  to  lawoirii, 
or  lemain  stationary,  with  every  iJMality  to  improve  its  eonditian  ?  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  Look  to  the  city  of  Providence  to  New- 
port— to  Bristol — to  Newboiyport ;  places  that  are  daily  bniUiag  op, 
and  improving  their  condition,  but  in  which,  weve  it  not  for  their  mano- 
factories,  the  grass  would  grow  in  the  streets. 

^^  Cotton  mann&ctories  must  increase  the  nmnher  of  the  iadnstriona,  and 
they,  with  good  management,  must  create  wealth.  The  wealth  thus 
created  mnst  be  exchanged. 

*^  A  great  proportion  of  the  proceeds  wiU  ciieolate  in  theoomnranityto 
answer  the  porposes  of  life ;  and  the  excess  will  seek  new  and  profitable 
investments.  Thus,  it  is  morally  certain,  that  cotton  manoGictories  will 
enlarge  the  population  of  any  town  where  they  nu^  be  located,  and,  in 
due  proportion,  add  to  its  commercial  prosperity.  I  have  already  adv^t- 
od  to  tne  cities  of  Lowell  and  Providence ;  these  are  examples  which, 
when  considered  in  connexion,  are  an^^y  suffident  to  substantiate  all  1 
have  said  on  this  subject.  The  entire  population  of  Lowell  has  been 
collected  on  that  spot  by  means  of  cotton  mills.  Had  the  capital  employed 
there  been  invested  in  steam  mills  in  this  town,  is  it  not  self-evident  that 
the  population  and  trade  of  Lowell,  as  they  now  are,  would  have  been 
added  to  this  place  ?  Yes,  even  more  than  that,  for  the  exchanges  now  car- 
ried on  between  Lowell,  Boston,  and  otheridace8,wouldtlieinKlveshave 
been  confined  to  Portsmouth,  and  her  advantages  and  commercial  pros- 
perity enlarged  accordingly.  Providence,  by  employing  the  larger  portion 
of  her  capital  in  the  country,  loses  the  benefits  she  would  reap  fitxn 
having  the  artisans  she  pays  within  her  own  limits ;  and  the  produce 
of  their  labour  at  hand,  on  her  own  wharves,  to  ship  dnrectly  to  any  port 
in  the  world  without  the  expense  of  inland  transpcvtation. 

^^  These  considerations  alone,  it  appears  to  me,  are  amply  sufficient  to 
show  the  utility  and  importance  of  cotton  manu&ctories  to  such  a  place 
as  this.  If  it  be  at  all  desirable  to  add  to  its  population,  its  trade,  its 
commerce,  and  its  wealth,  it  must  be  desirable,  also,  to  make  use  of  the 
means  to  ensure  the  result ;  and  to  a  town  so  situated  that  it  must  trust 
almost  entirely  to  its  own  energies  and  its  own  resources,  I  know  of 
no  means  so  well  calculated  to  render  success  certain,  as  the  enterprise  I 
have  recommended. 

^^  In  regard  to  the  cost  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  compared  with  that 
of  water,  it  needs  no  laboured  argument  to  prove  that  steam  is  as  cheap,  if 
not  cheaper  than  water.  To  state  the  case  as  simplv  and  directly  as 
possible,  we  will  suppose  water  power  in  Portsmouth  for  sale  at  four 
dollars  per  spindle,  the  same  sum  that  is  charged  in  Lowell.  A  mill  of 
ten  thousand  spindles  would  require  an  outlay  for  water  power  of  say 
forty  thousand  dollars;  the  additional  cost  of  a  building  erected  on 
the  bank  of  a  river,  together  with  raceways,  flumes,  wheel-pits.  &c.  &c. 
fifteen  thousand  dollars ;  making  an  outlay  of  fifty-five  thousand  dollars. 
The  interest  of  this  is  three  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  annually. 
Add  to  this  the  cost  <^  heating  the  water  mill,  which  would  be  at  least 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  we  nave  the  sum  of  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  with  which  to  purehase  fuel  for  a  steam  mill  of  corresponding 
size. 
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^^  One  and  a  half  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  is  all  that  wonld  be  required 
one  day  to  generate  steam  sufficient  to  operate  a  mill  often  thousand  spin- 
dles. Allowing  the  mill  to  be  in  operation  three  hundred  and  ten  days  in 
a  year,  there  would  be  consumed  four  hundred  and  sixty-fiye  tons  of  coal, 
wnich  can  be  purchased  and  delivered  on  the  wharf,  along  side  of  the  mill, 
at  four  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton — ^making  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eight  dollars :  add  to  this  the  cost  of  engineer 
and  firemen — say  three  dollars  per  day — ^nine  hundred  and  thirty  dollars ; 
and  we  have  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  as  the 
entire  cost  of  operating  the  steam  mill,  while  the  mterest  on  the  outlay 
for  water  power,  togeuier  with  the  expense  of  heating,  is  four  thousand 
three  hundred  dollars ;  showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  steam  of  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  per  annum ;  and  this  too,  supposing 
the  water  mill  and  the  steam  mill  to  be  side  by  side.*  I  have  made  no 
mention,  in  this  comparison,  of  the  cost  of  engine  or  water  wheels  ;  I  have 
set  the  cost  of  one  against  that  of  the  other.  The  cost  of  water  wheels 
and  shafting  sufficient  to  operate  a  cotton  fectory,  will  be  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  a  steam  engine  and  shafting  suitable  for  operating  the 
same.  There  are  advantages,  however,  in  fiivour  of  steam  for  cotton  manu- 
facturing, which  have  not  been  named.  Steam  is  indispensablv  necessary 
in  manufacturing  the  finer  and  better  qualities  of  cotton  cloths.  When 
it  is  understood  that  the  motive  power,  whether  it  be  steam  or  water, 
costs  less  than  three  mills  per  yard,  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  if, 
from  the  use  of  steam,  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  character 
and  appearance  of  the  article  manufactured  over  that  produced  by  water 
power,  you  reap  an  advantage  in  some  cases  quadruple  the  entire  cost  of 

Eower.  Or  in  other  words,  cotton  cloths  of  No.  40  yams,  manufactured 
y  steam,  are  now  selling  at  fix)m  one  to  two  cents  per  yard  more  than 
those  of  a  similar  number,  manufiictured  from  equal  if  not  superior  cotton, 
by  water  power.  It  is  true,  that  mills  driven  by  water  power  may,  and 
many  of  them  do,  profit  by  the  use  of  steam,  both  in  respect  of  warming 
the  mills  and  maintaining  a  humid  atmosphere.  But  such  an  arrange- 
ment, to  be  able  successfully  to  compete  with  a  mill  driven  by  steam, 
must  be  kept  up  through  the  year;  which  adds  the  cost  of  steam  to  that 
of  water  power ;  and  of  course,  such  an  arrangement  could  not  long 
compete  with  a  mill  driven  by  steam  power. 

^^  Having  said  sufficient,  perhaps,  on  the  general  principles  of  steam  and 
water  power,  and  the  advantages  of  the  former  for  operating  manufactories 
in  this  place,  I  will  only  add  a  brief  and  plain  statement  of  facts,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Bartlett  Steam  Mills  of  Newburyport.  To  appreciate  fiilly 
the  &ots  which  I  am  about  to  state  as  to  the  success  of  these  Steam  Mills, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  since  the  year  1838,  when  the  Bartlett 
Mill  No.  1  went  fully  into  operation,  the  business  we  are  considering 
has  sufiered  in  general  more  than  at  any  former  period  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  Cotton  cloths,  manu&ctured  at  the  Bartlett  Mill  No.  1, 
in  1839,  sold  readily  at  20  cents  per  yard.  The  same  article  has  since 
been  sold  for  12  cents,  showing  a  difference  in  the  price  of  40  per  cent. 
It  is  true  there  has  been  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  but  the  price  of  labour  has  not  fallen  in  a  similar  degree. 

*  It  is  proper  to  remark  hero,  that  the  cost  of  real  estate,  or  the  interest  on  the  same, 
should  be  deducted  from  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars,  the  amount 
of  balance  in  favour  of  steam  power— which  will  reduce  that  balance  some  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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<'  The  Bardett  Mill  No.  1  wm  commeDced  in  1838,  and  went  into 
operation  in  March,  1839.     It  contains  6386  spindles. 

^^  The  Mill  No.  2  was  erected  in  1840,  and  contains  aboat  11,000  stu- 
dies; two-thirds  of  these  went  into  operation  in  March,  1841,  the  re- 
mainder in  Februaiy,  ld42v 

^'  The  real  estate,  mills,  and  machin^rj,  dwelling-hoiises,  coal-houses, 
and  counting-house,  in  fieuct  all  the  corporate  property,  cost,  in  gross, 
$334,000.  These  nuUs  manufacture  something  less  than  two  millions  of 
yards  annually,  with  the  consumption  of  three  tons  (^  anthracite  eoal 
daily. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  extremely  unfiivouraUe  state  of  the  times,  since 
these  mills  went  into  operation,  and  in  spite  of  every  adverse  circum- 
stance, the  average  dividend  has  been  sudi,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
referring  you  to  the  parties  interested  for  full  and  satis&ctory  infon&atioB 
on  this  subject.  And  in  contemplation  of  the  present  condition  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  its  manifestly  favourflLole  location  to  the  succesafiil  prosecution 
of  this  manufiiicture,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  energy  and  capital  of  its 
citizens  may  be  thus  oonployed,  and  its  business  thus  receive  the  same 
impulse,  which  similar  operations  have  imparted  to  other  towns." 

Now  there  is  not  one  word  said,  in  fiivour  of  establishing  steam  cotton 
mills  at  Portsmouth,  that  will  not  apply  with  greater  force  to  this  city. 
We  have,  of  course,  a  vastly  greater  population,  much  better  opportu- 
nities for  the  selection  and  purchase  of  the  raw  material,  and  a  decidedly 
better  market  at  the  very  door  for  the  proceeds  of  cotton  mills. 

Nor  would  the  establishment  of  such  mills  here,  as  it  would  seem,  be 
difficult,  in  regard  to  obtaining  capital  for  the  investment,  as  it  would  be 
so  very  advantageous  to  the  holders  of  real  estate  to  have  mills  located 
in  any  well-selected  neighbourhood,  that,  doubtless,  many  could  be  found 
who  would  take  an  interest  in  them..  Men  of  capital,  also,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  domestic  commission  business,  no  doubt,  could  be  met  with, 
who  would,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sale  of  the  goods,  join  in 
and  take  a  considerable  snare. 

With  so  imny^inducen^ents  to  embark  in  such  enterprises,  it  does  really 
appear  wonderral  that  they  are  not  undertaken.  There  need  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  James's  calculations.  Information  can  be  ob- 
tained to  a  mathematical  certainty  as  to  the  necessary  outlay.  The  thing 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  experiment. 

We  throw  out  these  hints,  in  the  hope  that  so  many  advantages  will 
not  be  suffered  lone  to  remain  dormant,  but  that  our  men  of  capital  and 
enterprise  will  avau  themselves  of  means  so  obvious,  to  receive  a  hand- 
some remuneration  for  the  sum  invested,  while  they  would,  at  the  same 
time,  be  doing  an  incalculable  benefit  to  tius  whple  conmiunity  in  the 
additional  income  which  would  result  from  the  many  idlers  who  would 
thus  be  industriously  and  usefully  employed. 

We  add  a  list  of  the  manufactures  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  as  shown 
by  the  last  census  of  1840,  and  hope  soon  to  be  enabled  to  give  them,  as 
taken  by  the  State  Census  of  this  year,  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

Our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  1840,  they  amounted  to 
so  lar?e  a  sum  as  upwards  of  $20,000,000.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  we 
should  inform  them,  that  those  of  the  difierent  professions  named,  to 
divers  of  whom  we  have  applied,  have  invariably  infonned  us,  that  the 
estimate  is  much  under  the  actual  amount  of  the  present  manufactures 
of  the  city. 
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Manufactures  in  the  City  of  JVew  York,  according  to  the  Census  ef  IS40: 


Machinery $1,150,000 

Hardware  and  cutlery,.. 135,300 

Precious  metals, 932,760 

Various  metals, . .  1 ,087,S00 

Granite  and  marble, 463,850 

Brickfl  and  lime, 27,000 

Cotton  manufacture,. 150,700 

Mixed  manufactures, 1 ,200,700 

Tobacco 187,700 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets, 1,031,846 

Straw  bonnets, 138,200 

Leather, 1,509,156 

Soap  and  candles, 1,500,000 

Liquors  distilled, 750,000 

Ale  and  porter, 300,000 


Drugs  and  dye  stuffs, 386,000 

Glass, 137,171 

Earthenware 14,000 

Sugar, 585,000 

Confectionary, 249,242 

Paper, 45,137 

Printi  ng  and  binding, 2,500,000 

Cordage, 24 ,500 

Musical  instruments 353,53 1 

Carriages  and  wagons, 207,874 

Mills,  product  of, 331,800 

Ships,  354,000 

Furniture, 906,675 

Sundries  not  enumerated, 3,460,320 


Houses, . 


1,889,100 


$•20,119,762 


INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  preceding  numbers  of  this  Magazine,  we  have  given  a  variety 
of  statements,  showing  the  progress  ana  present  situation  of  the  Canals 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  order  to  present  a  full  vjew  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  add  a  few  further  statements,  which' will  be  found  valuable  for 
reference. 

Jmount  of  Tolls  collected  on  each  Canal,  from  the  commencement  of  navigation  of 
the  same,  in  each  year,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1844  : 


Year.                      Erie  Canal.  Chaaplain. 
Up  to  1823  inclusive,.  IfiJl  90,635 

In  1824 294,546  $46,214 

1825, 492,664  73,615 

1826, 687,976  74,191 

1S27, 775,919  83,341 

1828, 727,550  107,757 

1829, 707,883  87.171 

1830, 943,545  89,053 

1831, 1,019,714  102,896 

1832, 1,085,612  1 10,192 

1833, 1,290,163  132,572 


Year.                         Erie  CaaaL  Champlain. 

In  1834, ••...$1,180,967  $115,212 

1835, 1,376,673  116,131 

1836,.^ 1,440,639  115,426 

1837, 1,444,170  94,726 

1838,..*. 1,414,174  104,125 

1839 1,427,031  •     113,733 

1 840 1 ,597,334  1 02,437 

1841, 1,8)3,650  117,841 

1842 1 ,568,946  95,957 

1843, 1 ,880,314  102,308 

1844 2,190,147  116,739 


Year.              Oswego  CanaL  Cayuga  and  Sbneca. 

1828, $2,757 $279 

1829, 9,439 8,643 

1830, 12,336 11,987..... 

1831 16,271 12,920 

1832, 19,786 13,893..... 

23,015 17,175 


Cfaeuiung. 


Crooked  Lake. 


• . .  * .  • . 


••••.. 


..•*.. 


1833 

1834, 22,168 

1835, 29,203 

1836, 
1837, 
1838, 


■••••• 


30,469 20,.523 

21,092 15,968 


$694 $200 

18,131 3,378 1,473 

20,430 4,715 1333 

5,066 2,312 

4,331 1,521 


27,372 18,397 4,394 2.01C 


1839, 34,162.. 18,747... 

VOL.  I. — NO.  4.  46 


5,187, 


1,721 
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Year.  OsirefoCanaL  Cayuga  and  Seneca.  Chemang.  Crooked  Lake< 

1840, 29,522 18,848 4,958 1,723 

1841, 38,344 23,583 9,396 «..  2,017 

1842, 31,222 10,948 7,702 989 

1843, 36,203 19,417 9,726 1,328 

1844, 56,164 24,618 I4,3G5 1,498 


Year.           Chenango  Canal.                 Gene«i6  Valley.                   ^''ciii?*'"  TSSSiplST. 

xooif  . • • • • .810,012 ••••••••••••       ••      •••••••••*••  ••      ■•■•#■•■••••  •• 

1838, 20,430 

1839, 15,778 

1840, 14,001 $6,930. 

1841, 18,815 9,927 $462 $844 

1842, 13,615 13,204 462 149 

1843 16,194 15,292 507.... «.  396 

1844 22,178 19,641 621 381 


••••■•••••..       ••     •*■•■■•••••• 

.........  •■  ■•*...•.■■•• 


Amount  of  Tolls  collected  on  all  the  State  Canaln,from  their  commencement^  to  the 

close  of  navigation^  in  1844. 


Year.  Amount  of  Tolls. 

Up  to  1823  inclusive, $190,635 

In  1824, -340,761 

1825, 566,279 

1826, 765,190 

1827, 859,260 

1828, 838,444 

1829, 813,137 

1830, 1,056,922 

183 1 , 1 ,223 ,802 

1832, 1,229,483 

1833, 1,463,821 


Year.  Amount  of  Tolb. 

In  1834 $1,341,330 

1835, 1,548,986 

1836, 1^14,336 

1837 1,292,623 

1838 1,590,911 

1839, 1,616,382 

1840, 1,775,747 

1841, 2,034,882 

1842, 1,749,197 

1843 2,061,590 

1844, 2,446,374 


Total, $28,440,092 


EXPENDITURES  ON  THE  CANALS. 

The  expenditures  on  the  Canals  by  the  Superintendents  of  Repaiiy, 
including  tneir  salaries,  for  the  years  ending  30th  September,  1843  and 
1844,  were  as  follows: 

1843.  1841. 

Erie  and  Champlain  Cs^als $279,614  $371,449 

Oswego  Canal, 23,679  28,599 

Cayuga  aod  Seneca  Canal % 10,938  14,443 

Chemune  Canal, 14,295  12,740 

Crooked  Lake  Canal, 4,047  3,951 

Chenango  Canal, 15,063  15,960 

Genesee  Valley  Canal 15,210  15,557 

Oneida  Lake  Canal, 2,233  1,636 

Total,. $383,079        $464,335 

COST  OF  THE  CANALS. 

The  total  cost  of  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  of  canals  and  feeders, 
which  have  been  completed  by  the  State,  may  be  thus  stated  : 

Erie  Canal— original  cost  of  old  Canal, $7,143,790 

Enlargement,  as  far  as  completed  and  in  use,  in  1844, 6,742,846 


Total  cost  of  Erie  Canal,  in  use, $] 3,886,636 

Champlain  Cana) » 1,257,605 

lateral  Canals  and  Feeders,  as  far  as  completed  and  in  use, • .     5,433,630 

Total  cost  of  all  the  State  Canals,  as  far  as  completed,  716  miles  in  length,  $20,577,876 


\ 
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REVENUE  OF  THE  CANALS. 

The  Comptroller,  in  his  Annual  Report,  January  1845,  states  that  the 
net  revenue  from  all  th«  State  canals,  for  the  year  ending  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1844,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  collection  of  tolls,  and  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  canals,  is • • $1,803,768 

The  average  interest  on  the  State  debt  is  5 1-2  per  cent, 
which  on  $20,577,876,  the  above  cost  of  the  canals, 

amounts  to « 1,131,783 

Leaving  an  excess  of  revenue  last  year,  after  paying  5  1-2 

per  cent,  interest,  of • $671,985 

The  Comptroller,  however,  calculates  the  interest  on  $30,461,303, 
which  includes  the  expenditures  on  unfinished  works  not  in  use,  viz  : 
the  Black  River  Canal,  parts  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal,  and  of  the 
£rie  Canal  enlargement ;  this  makes  the  annual  interest  $1,675,371,  and 
an  excess  of  revenue  over  51-2  per  cent  of  $128,397, 


CANAL  DEBT. 
The  original  debt  of  the  State  for  the  construction  of  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  Canals,  having  been  paid  off,  as  the  same  became  due,  the  last 
of  which  was  payable. on  the  first  of  July,  1845,  the  present  Canal  Debt  of 
the  State,  amounting  to  about  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  has  been  con- 
tracted on  account  of  the  Erie  Canal  enlargement,  and  for  the  Lateral  Canals. 
After  making  an  allowance  for  the  annual  interest  on  this  debt,  and  for  the 
recent  reduction  in  the  rates  of  tolls  on  the  canals,  inade  by  the  Canal 
Board  of  New  York,  we  may  estimate  the  net  revenue  from  tolls  for  the 
ensuing  year  at  about  one  million  of  dollars ;  with  a  prospect  of  a  future 
large  increase,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  public  works  constructed,  and 
in  progress,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  Western  States,  as  particularly 
noticed  in  the  August  number  of  our  Magazine. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  ERIE  CANAL,  AND  COMPLETION  OF  OTHER 

UNFINISHED  WORKS. 

The  plan  of  the  Erie  Canal  enlargement  contemplated  a  canal  70  feet 
in  width  at  the  surface,  and  7  feet  in  depth,  (instead  of  the  old  canal, 
which  is  40  feet  wide  by  4  feet  deep,)  which  dimensions  were  adopted  by 
the  Commissioners  and  Canal  Board  in  1835,  and  the  work  was  soon 
afterwards  commenced.  The  Legislature,  by  an  act  passed  March  29, 
1842,  directed  a  suspension  of  the  works  on  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  as  well  as  the  Black  River  and  Genesee  Valley  Canals.  Previous 
to  the  suspension,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Erie  enlareement  had  been 
placed  under  contract,  and  some  sections  of  it  completed.  The  length  of 
the  enlarged  canal,  at  present  in  use,  is  36  miles,  principally  on  the  Ekistern 
Division,  and  17  miles  more  are  soon  to  be  finished ;  the  same  having 
been  authorized  since  the  suspension,  maUng  53  miles  in  use,  or  nearly 
ready  for  use,  when  navigation  commenced  this  season.  The  extent  g£ 
the  sections,  which  had  been  placed  under  contract,  was  1 12  miles,  leaving 
about  248  miles,  which  had  not  been  put  under  contract. 

Among  the  most  important  structures  completed  are  the  following : 
Locks,  66 ;  Aqueducts,  10  ;  Culverts,  55 ;  Bridges,  65 ;  Waste  Weirs,  12. 
All  of  the  locks  between  Albany  and  Schenectady,  and  the  two  aque- 
ducts across  the  Mohawk  River,  between  the  same  places. 
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The  new  line  of  canal,  known  as  the  Jordan  Level,  about  11 1-2  miles 
in  length,  saves  one  mile  in  distance  and  22  feet  of  lockage.  The 
whole  number  of  locks  completed  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  is  66,  compris- 
ing most  of  those  between  Schenectady  and  Utica,  and  the  north  tier  of 
combined  locks  at  Lockport.  A  new  aqueduct  has  been  constructed 
over  the  Schoharie  Creek,  one  also  over  Oneida  Creek,  and  another  over 
Onondaga  Creek.  The  new  aqueduct  across  the  Genesee  River  at 
Rochester  was  completed  and  brought  into  use  in  April,  1842.  It  is  a 
fine  structure  of  stone,  and  its  whole  length  is  800  feet.  The  total  cost 
of  this  work  was  $445,387.  The  deep  cutting  through  the  rock  portion 
of  the  mountain  ridge  at  Lockport  is  in  a  great  measure  completed.  The 
width  of  the  old  canal  through  the  rock  above  the  locks  is  thirty  feet ;  the 
enlarged  canal  at  this  point  is  to  be  62  feet  wide,  and  the  bottom  is  to  be 
lowered  three  and  a  half  feet. 

The  water  to  supply  the  canal  from  Buffitlo  to  Montezuma,  a  distance 
of  159  miles,  is  mainly  obtained  firom  Lake  Erie.  By  raising  and 
strengthening  the  banks  of  the  canal  between  Lockport  and  Rochester, 
which  was  done  in  1844,  the  water  was  rabed  about  12  inches  below  the 
lock  at  Lockport,  so  as  to  afford  four  feet  four  inches  at  Rochester,  an 
improvement  which  has  added  greatly  to  the  facilities  of  navigation  on 
this  part  of  the  canal. 

According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal 
Fund,  in  1845,  the  amount  paid  on  account  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  up  to  30th Sept.,  1844,  was  as  follows: 
Amount  paid  from  Loans $9,781,000 

Do     paid  out  of  Tolls 2,867,85 1 

Total  paid  for  construction $  12,648,851 

The  cost  of  completing  the  enlargement,  on  the  plan  of  the  work  which 
is  finished,  is  estimated  at  about  eleven  millions  of  dollars.  The  whole 
work,  from  Albany  to  Buflalo,  was  estimated  by  the  Canal  Commissioners 
in  1839  to  cost  $23,402,853.  The  loss  to  the  State,  in  consequence  of 
the  suspension,  by  damages  allowed  to  contractors  and  others,  and  the 
interest  on  expenditures  for  unproductive  works,  will  amount  to  some 
millions  of  dollars;  most  of  which  might  have  been  saved  had  the'wori^ 
been  steadily  carried  on  to  completion. 

The  policy  of  the  Erie  Canal  enlargement  has  been  frequently  set  forth 
in  various  official  documents  from  Canal  Commissioners  and  other  State 
officers,  as  well  as  Legislative  Committees.  The  subject  has  called  forth 
lengthened  discussions  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  by  the  public 
press.  Whatever  benefits  might  have  been  expected  from  the  measure, 
had  it  been  carried  through,  and  the  work  completed  as  rapidly  as  a  due 
regard  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  State  would  have  permitted,  it 
seems  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  State  that  this  and  other  public  works 
are  to  remain  in  an  unfinished  state  until  the  Canal  Debt  is  paid  ofi*,  or 
reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  amount. 

It  iSy  however,  believed  that  the  annual  surplus  from  canal  tolls  will 
rapidly  accumulate,  \yith  the  increase  of  trade,  even  in  the  present  state  of 
the  canal,  so  that  public  opinion  may,  in  a  few  years,  demand  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Erie  enlargement,  by  an  appropriation  of  the  surplus  to  that 
object.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  improvement  are  therefore  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  should  be  kept  before  the  people. 
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The  actaal  cost  of  transporting  a  ton  on  the  present  canal,  including 
every  species  of  expense,  except  toll  to  the  State,  (according  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Canal  Board,)  is,  on  the  average,  nine  mills  per  mile.  The 
expense  on  other  canals  of  similar  size  is  stated  as  about  the  same  amount. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  ascertained,  that  on  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal,  which  has  the  same  depth,  (seven  feet,)  and  only  five  feet  more 
width  (75,)  than  the  enlarged  Erie  Canal,  the  cost  of  transporting  a  ton 
is  less  than  four  mills  per  mile.  The  circumstance,  too,  can  hardly  fail 
to  excite  attention,  that  while  the  cost  of  drawing  by  horses  a  loaded 
barge  of  200  tons  through  that  caLal,43  miles,  is  but  $14,  the  expense  of 
towing  the  same  barge  40  miles  by  steam  upon  the  navigable  waters,  from 
New  Brunswick  to  New  York,  is  $25.  In  truth,  the  facilities  which  are 
presented  by  a  deep  and  wide  canal  for  economical  traction  do  not  appear 
to  be  fully  appreciated.  After  the  most  careful  examination  on  this  point, 
the  Canal  Board  of  1840  thought  it  safe  to  assume  five  miUs,  or  half  a  cent, 
as  the  amount  per  ton  per  mile  that  will  be  saved  in  transportation  by 
enlarging  the  Erie  Canal  upon  the  present  plan.  The  amount  of  tonnage 
shipped  and  moved  upon  the  Erie  Canal  in  1839,  was  848,007  tons, 
exclusive  of  the  contributions  firom  the  Lateral  Canals,  and  the  total  average 
movement  of  that  tonnage  was  154  miles.  The  saving  of  half  a  cent  per 
ton  per  mile  being  for  this  distance  77  cents,  that  sum  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  tons,  (848,007,)  gives  the  result  $652,966  as  the  aggregate 
amount  which  would  be  annually  saved  in  the  transportation  of  an  amount 
of  tonnage  equal  only  to  that  transported  on  the  Erie  Canal  in  1839. 
The  number  of  tons  contributed  by  the  Lateral  Canals  is  estimated 
at  130,000,  which  are  transported  on  an  average  over  160  miles  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  the  sum  to  be  annually  saved  m  transportation  thereon 
is  $106,500,  making  the  total  annual  saving  $759,465.  Computing  the 
progressive  increase  of  the  revenue  from  canal  tolls  at  seven  per  cent,  an- 
nually for  a  period  of  seven  years,  or  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  ten 
years,  we  shall  have  in  1846  an  annual  saving  of  $1,131,003,  and  in 
1849  of  $1,329,064,  to  be  of  itself  progressively  increased  from  period  to 
period,  according  to  the  onward  march  of  our  internal  trade. 

The  experience  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  in 
recently  enlarging  their  Canal,  by  which  the  dimensions  have  been  in- 
creased about  one-third  from  the  original  size  of  that  work,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  thereon  has  in  consequence  been  reduced  thirty-three 
per  cent.,  is  a  proof  that  the  calculations  of  the  New  York  Canal  Board 
are  well  founded.  The  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  will  add  about  two 
hundred  per  cent,  to  the  capacity  of  the  original  work ;  it  would  seem 
safe,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  reduction  of  cost  of  transportation  at  fifty 
per  cent. 

For  all  commercial  purposes  the  diminution  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion on  a  canal  one  half,  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  its  length  one 
half.  In  that  sense,  the  enlargement  of  the  channel  from  Albany  to 
Montezuma  (at  which  point  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania  sent  through  the 
Chemung  Canal  will  be  received  on  the  Erie  Canal,)  will  operate  to  reduce 
the  present  distance  of  two  hundred  and  six  miles  between  these  two 
points  to  one  hundred  and  three  miles ;  and  in  the  like  sense  the  com- 
pletion of  the  enlargement  from  Albany  to  Bufialo,  will  abridge  its  total 
length  from  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
miles  ;  and  thus  bring  Lake  Erie,  with  all  its  growing  commerce,  within 
half  its  present  distance  from  the  tide  waters  of  the  Hudson. 
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No  part  of  the  State  has  so  great  an  interest  in  a  canal  of  large  dimen- 
sions as  the  city  of  New  York.  Were  the  Erie  enlargement  completed, 
vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  hurthen  could  be  loaded  at  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Toledo,  Cleveland,  and  other  ports  of  the  upper  lakes,  as  weu  as  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  proceed,  without  transhipment  of  cargoes,  to  the  port  of 
New  York.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  canal  is  essential  to  retain  the 
business  which  already  centres  at  this  commercial  emporium,  and  to  divert 
from  Montreal  and  Quebec  the  trade  which  the  completion  of  internal 
improvements  in  Canada  will  invite  thither ;  also  to  secure  to  New  York 
a  large  proportion  of  that  commerce  which  canals  in  the  western  States 
may  De  expected  to  divert  from  more  remote  sections  of  the  west,  which 
natural  causes  would  seem  to  have  destined  for  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 

The  construction  of  railroads  parallel  with  the  Erie  Canal,  we  are 
aware,  is  looked  to  by  some  as  a  substitute  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
canal ;  but  when  the  requirements  of  the  western  trade  are  considered,  it 
is  believed  that  it  will  be  seen  that  there  will  be  ample  employment  for 
both  species  of  internal  improvement,  with  benefit  and  profit  to  the  State, 
to  the  railroad  companies,  and  the  community  generally. 

The  comparative  cost  of  transportation  on  canals  and  railroads  it  is 
not  now  deemed  necessaiy  to  take  into  consideration,  any  further  than  to 
say,  that  it  is  not  probable  the  cost  can  be  less  by  railroads  than  on 
a  canal  of  large  dimensions.  On  the  completion  of  the  enlarged  canal,  a 
barrel  of  flour  may  be  transported  from  Bufialo  to  New  York  for  fifteen 
cents,  to  which,  if  the  present  canal  tolls  charged  by  the  State  are  added, 
the  cost  of  freight  and  tolls  will  be  about  forty-seven  cents.  The  lowest 
charge  that  we  have  heard  of,  for  transportation  on  the  railroads  in  Eng- 
land, is  one  and  a  half  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  while  the  usual  charge  there 
is  at  least  twice  that  rate.  Taking  the  lowest  charge,  and  the  cost  of 
transporting  a  barrel  of  flour  on  a  railroad  from  Buffiuo  to  Albany  will  be 
fifty-four  cents,  to  which  add  six  cents  for  freight  on  the  Hudson,  and  the 
cost  per  barrel  from  Bufialo  to  New  York  is  sixty  cents. 

For  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  light  freight,  and  in  cases  gen- 
erally where  speed  is  required,  railroads  doubtless  nave  advantages  over 
canals ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  those  advantages  are  sufficient  to 
justify  the  abandonment  of  great  public  works  like  the  Erie  Canal  enlarge- 
ment, on  which  millions  have  been  expended,  which  must  prove  a  public 
loss,  unless  the  work  shall  be  completed. 

The  finished  portion  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal  extends  from  the 
Erie  Canal  at  Rochester,  south  forty-one  miles,  to  a  point  four  and  a 
half  miles  south  of  Mount  Morris,  whence  a  branch  canal  extends  eleven 
miles  to  Dansville,  making  fifty-two  miles  of  navigable  canal  completed. 
The  unfinished  portion  of  the  canal  extends  sixty-six  and  a  half  miles  to 
Olean,  on  the  Allegany  River,  of  which  all  but  seven  miles  was  put  imder 
contract  previous  to  1842. 

Cost  of  work  completed  and  in  use, •.... $1,400,125 

Cost  of  work  completed  and  not  in  use, 46,114 

Cost  ol  work  commenced  and  not  completed, . .  •  •  • 1 ,761 ,41 1 

$3,207,660 

The  canal  firom  Rochester  to  Olean,  one  hundred  and  seven  and  a  half 
miles,  and  branch  to  Dansville,  were  estimated  by  the  Canal  Commission- 
ers, in  1841,  to  cost  $4,688,050.  Consequently,  to  complete  the  work  to 
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the  Allegany  River  will  reqxiire  an  expenditure  of  about  one  and  a  half 
million  of  dollars. 

The  Black  River  Canal  extends  from  the  Erie  Canal  at  Rome,  in  the 
county  of  Oneida,  to  Carthage,  in  the  county  of  Jefferson.  The  length  of 
navigation,  when  the  work  shall  be  completed,  will  be,  for  the  canal  proper 
thirty  •'five  miles,  for  the  feeder  which  enters  the  canal  at  Boonville,  ten 
miles,  and  for  the  navigation  of  the  Black  River  forty-two  and  a  half 
miles,  making  in  all  eighty-seven  and"^  half  miles. 

The  estimated  cost  oftbe  work,  iDcludiDg  a  feeder  ten  miles  long  for 

the  Erie  Canal,  was $5,2S7,375 

Total  amount  done  and  paid  on  contracts,. •••  •• 1,676,904 

Amount  required  to  finish  the  work,  including  unsettled  accounts,. . ,  *. $610,471 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  CHENANGO  AND  CHEMUNG  CANALS  TO  A  JUNC- 
TION WITH  THE  STATE  CANALS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Chenango  Canal  is  ninety-seven  miles  in  length,  extending  from 
Utica,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  to  Binghamton,  Broome  county,  where  it 
connects  with  the  waters  of  the  Chenango  and  Susquehannah  Rivers  at 
their  junction. 

This  canal  has  disappointed  the  expectations  of  its  projectors,  in  having 
^led  to  produce  a  sufficient  amount  from  tolls  annually  to  pay  the  cost 
of  its  maintenance,  and  consequently,  it  has  heen  an  annual  charge  upon 
the  treasury  for  deficiencies,  for  expenses,  and  interest,  of  over  $100,000. 
The  small  amount  of  tolls  received  on  the  canal,  shows  that  it  derives  but 
little  support  from  the  trade  of  the  Susquehannah.  It  is  believed  that  if 
the  canal  were  extended  to  Tioga  Point,  where  it  would  unite  with  the 
canals  of  Pennsylvania,  it  would  soon  become  the  avenue  of  an  extensive 
interchange  trade  fo^  the  salt,  lime,  phister,  &c.,of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  being  wanted  to  supply  with  fuel 
the  salt  works  of  Onondaga,  and  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  Erie  and 
other  canals. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act  in  1838,  directing  a  survey 
of  a  route  for  the  extension  of  the  Chenango  Canal,  from  its  present 
termination  at  Binghamton  to  the  State  line,  near  Tioga  Point,  a  distance 
of  nearly  forty  miles. 

The  valley  of  the  Susquehannah  River,  along  this  route,  is  in  general 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width.  The  river  is  from  five  hundred  to  seven 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  fluctuates  between  flood  and  drought,  from  four- 
teen to  seventeen  feet.  The  descent  in  the  stream  is  quite  uniform,  being 
seventy-three  feet  from  Binghamton  to  the  State  line,  or  less  than  two 
feet  per  mile.  The  North  Branch  Canal  of  Pennsylvania  is  located  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Chemung  River,  about  four  miles  south  of  the  State  line, 
and  there  are  no  obstacles  to  forming  a  connection  therewith,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Susquehannah.  The  extension  of  the  Chenango  Canal  by  the 
north  line,  as  surveyed,  is  thirty-nine  miles  long,  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
$788,150. 

The  Chemung  Canal  extends  from  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake  twenty-three 
miles  to  Elmira,  on  the  Chemung  River,  and  has  a  navigable  feeder  of 
sixteen  miles  from  Knoxville,  in  Steuben  county.  A  survey  was  made  in 
1839,  under  the  direction  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  for  a  route  for  an 
extension  of  the  Chemung  Canal,  from  its  present  termination  at  Elmira 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  line,  near  Tioga  Point.     Two  lines  were  sur- 
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veyed ;  the  length  of  the  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chemimg  River  is 
seventeen  miles  and  thirty-two  chains,  with  seventy-fire  feet  of  lockage, 
estimated  cost  $391,056;  the  south  line  is  twelve  miles  and  sixty-two 
chains  in  length^  estimated  cost  $271,648. 

The  Chemung  River  unites  with  the  Susquehannah  at  Tioga  Point, 
situated  twenty  miles  below  Elmira,  following  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
about  four  miles  in  a  south  course  from  the  State  line. 

The  North  Branch  Canal  of  Pennsylvania  is  located  from  the  village 
of  Athens,  at  Tioga  Point,  to  the  junction  of  the  Lackawanna  with  the  Sus- 
quehannah, ten  miles  above  Wilkesbarre,  about  ninety  miles  in  length,  (or 
ninety-three  miles  from  the  State  line.)  The  State  has  expended  on  the 
work  ove]^  $2,348,000,  and  about  $1,200,000  is  the  estimated  amount 
required  to  finish  it  to  the  State  line.  Its  completion  has  been  recently 
undertaken  by  an  incorporated  company,  on  whom  the  State  have  con- 
ferred the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  canal,  including  about  sixteen  miles 
of  finished  canal,  extending  fi'om  the  Lackawanna  Creek,  through  Wilkes- 
barre, to  the  mouth  of  Solomon's  Creek,  being  all  in  the  coal  field  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley.  The  company's  work,  when  completed,  will  therefore 
be  one  hundred  and  nine  miles  in  length. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawanna  to  tide-water,  at  the  head  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  is  a  continuous  line  of  canals,  along  the  Susquehan- 
nah  River,  two  hundred  miles  in  extent,  which  canals  have  all  been,  for 
several  years,  in  operation.  From  Tioga  Point  to  Havre  de  Grace,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Susquehannah  River,  an4  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
the  distance  is  two  hundred  and  ninety  miles,  by  a  chain  oi  canals  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  over  ten  millions  of  dollars,  (the  North  Branch  sec- 
tion of  ninety  miles  being  in  an  unfinished  state.)  The  amount  of  lockage, 
descending,  from  Tioga  Point  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  is  seven  hundred  and 
nineteen  feet. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  preceding  statements,  and  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  maps,  that,  by  an  expenditure  of  about  twelve  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  both  the  Chenango  and  Chemune  Canals  may  be  extended  to 
•  Tioga  Point,  where  they  would  connect  with  the  canals  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  open  a  navigable  communication  between  the  waters  of  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Bays,  (these  bays  being  connected  by  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal,)  ana  the  Exie  Canal  at  two  points,  namely ;  at  Utica,  at 
the  Junction  of  the  Chenango  Canal,  and  at  Montezuma,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  which  points  are  distant  ninety ^ve 
nules  apart.  The  length  of  communication  between  Utica  and  Monte- 
zuma, supposing  the  Chenango  and  Chemung  Canals  to  be  connected  at 
Tioga  Point,  following  the  route  of  those  canals,  and  passing  through 
Seneca  Lake  and  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  will  be  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  milejj. 

The  subject  of  the  proposed  extension  and  connection  of  these  canals 
is  viewed  with  great  interest  by  a  laree  portion  of  the  people  of  the  two  *' 
great  States,  whose  public  works  womd  thus  be  united.  The  stock  of 
the  North  Branch  Canal  Company  has  been  subscribed  the  present  sea- 
son, and  the  completion  of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania  canals  to  the  boundaiy 
of  New  York  may  soon  be  expected.  It  is  estimated  by  the  company 
that  the  tolls  on  the  one  hundred  and  nine  miles  of  that  canal  will  amount 
the  first  year  after  the  work  is  completed  to  $300,000,  of  which  $125,000 
are  estimated  on  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  anthracite  and 
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bituminous  coal ;  the  remainder  on  iron,  gypeum,  .alt,  lumber,  agricul- 
tural  produce,  merchandise,  &c. 

Of  all  canals,  those  extending  from  coal  fields  to  their  natural  markets 
stand  pre-eminent  for  usefulness  to  the  public,  and  for  profit  to  their  owners. 
The  counties  of  Bradford  and  Luzerne,  in  Pennsylvania,  abound  both  in 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  as  well  as  iron,  and  Wyoming  .county  in 
anthracite  and  iron.  In  addition  to  these  resources,  the  canal  would 
derive  a  laree  income  from  the  lumber  trade,  as  well  as  from  tolls  on  salt, 
gypsum,  and  miscellaneous  articles.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  that  the  consumption  of  coal  in  North  Western  New  York 
alone  would  soon  exceed  five  hundred  thousand  tons  per  annum.  Indeed, 
the  quantity  for  the  manufacturing  of  Onondaga  salt  alone,  it  is  computed, 
would  be  one  hundred  thousand  tons  a  year.  And  this  estimate  is  pre- 
dicated on  the  opinions  of  men  whose  authority  may  be  safely  relied  on. 
The  cities  of  Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady,  Utica,  Rochester,  and  Buf&lo, 
and  the  large  and  flourishing  villages  of  Syracuse,  Geneva,  Ithaca,  Auburn, 
LfOckport,  &c.,  are  all  to  be  supplied  with  the  Susquehannah  and  Lacka- 
wanna coal.  Nor  does  the  consumption  stop  here.  The  Lake  trade — 
the  steamboats  on  the  lakes,  the  supply  of  the  western  country  by  the 
lakes,  and  the  various  canals,  must  m  a  great  measure  look  to  this  chan- 
nel for  their  supplies  of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  and  indeed  for 
a  supply  of  antnracite  altogether  firom  the  North  Branch  and  EIrie  Canals. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  canals  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  will  be  connected  by  the  completion  of  the  North  Branch 
Canal,  and  the  extension  of  the  Chenango  and  Chemung  Canals. 

In  Pentuylvania. 

LttBfth. 

North  Branch  Canal, •• 93  miles 

State  Canals  to  Colombia, •  •  •  •  •  1«»5 

Tide  Water  Canal, 45 

Total  N.  Y.  State  line  to  Chesapeake  Bay,. .  .293 

West  Branch  Canal, 75 

Juniata  Canal 130 

Wisconisco  Canal,.  • 12 

Bald  Eagle  Canal, 35 

Sinnemahonlng  Canal, 39 

Conestoga  Canal, 18 

Codorus  Canal, ••• ..  11 

Union  Canal,..* 83 

685 

Jn  JVlew  York, 

Chenango  Extension  Canal, 39 

Chenango  Canal, 97 

Chemung  Extension  Canal, 17 

Chemung  Canal, • 23 

Ca^Qga  and  Seneca  Canal, • 23 

Erie  Canal,  (partly  enlarged) 364 

Champlain  Canal, 65 

Oswego  Canal, 38 

Genesee  Valley  Canal, 52 


Total. 


1403 


Cost. 

lies 

$3,646,792 

c« 

....     4,094,726 

(( 

. . . ,     3,400,000 

« 

....$11,141,518 

<( 

....     1,708,579 

<c 

....     d»437,334 

CC 

400,000 

«( 

225*000 

c< 

400,000 

<c 

1^0,073 

C( 

....         100,000 

(« 

....     2,994,423 
1 

M 

.••.$20,596,927 

« 

788,150 

«C 

....     2,420,000 

« 

391,056 

« 

....         684,600 

(C 

237,000 

CC 

....   19,792,641 

C( 

....     1,257,604 

CC 

565,437 

CC 

....     1,400,135 

CC 

.... $48,1 33,550 

The  ahove  is  exclusive  of  various  other  canals  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  branching  off  from,  or  connected  with  the  works  enumerated 
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above ;  also  of  the  unfinished  portions  of  the  Grenesee  Valley  Canal,  and 
the  Black  River  Canal. 

The  amounts  required  to  complete  the  unfinished  Canals  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  the  proposed  connexions  with  the  Canals  of  Penn- 
sylvania, are  estimated  as  follows  : 

Enlargement  of  Erie  Canal, $11 ,000,000 

Genesee  Valley  Canal, 1 ,480,390 

BUck  Ri?er  Canal 610.471 

Chenango  Canal  Extension 788,lii0 

Chemung  Canal  Extension 391,056 

Total, $14,270,067 

If  we  call  the  sum  required  to  accomplish  the  above  very  desirable  ob- 
jects, fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  the  annual  interest  thereon,  at  5  per  cent, 
will  be  $750,000,  and  we  can  readily  conceive  that  the  benents  to  be 
derived  from  the  completion  of  these  works  will  abundantly  compensate 
for  the  expenditure,  and  that  the  additional  revenues  which  will  flow  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  amply  reward  the  enter- 
prise so  necessary  to  complete  her  system  of  Intemtd  Improvements. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  frpm  public  documents,  are  given  with 
the  preceding  statements,  for  the  purpose  of  exbiting  the  progressive 
increase  during  a  series  of  twenty  years,  in  the  official  valuation  of  the 
taxable  property  in  the  City  and  State  of  New  York  respectively. 

They  embrace  two  periods  of  ten  years  each,  the  one  immediately 

receding,  and  the  other  immediately  following  the  completion  of  the 

Erie  Canal,  in  1825. 

1 .  Official  vctluation  of  the  real  and  pergonal  property  of  the  City  of  JV*eto  York, 

from  1815  to  1835,  inclusive: 


Year. 


I 


R«al  Property.       |         Pereonel  Property.      | 


TotaL 


1815. 

1816.. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 


$57,000,000 
57,308,200 
57,799,435 
59,827,285 
60,500,295 
52,084,328 
50,619,720 
53,330,574 
50,184,229 
52,019,730 
58,425,895 


$24,636,042 
24,766,000 
20,996,200 
20,426,806 
18,612,766 
17,446,425 
17,665,350 
17,958,570 
20,756,591 
31,055,946 
42,734.151 


981,636,042 
82,074,200 
78,895,735 
80,254,091 
79,113,061 
09^30,753 
68,285,070 
71,289,144 
70,940,820 
83,075,676 

101,160,040 


3.  The  like  from  1825  to  1835,  tnelusioe  : 


T 


Real  Property.       |        Peraonal  Property.      \ 


rear. 


Total. 


1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 


958,42d,bU5 

64,912.850 

72,617,770 

77,139,880 

76,834,880 

87,603.580 

97,221,870 

104,042,405 

214,124,566 

123,249,280 

143,732,425 


Increase  in  the  yaluation  of  real  and  personal 

ten  years  preceding  1824 

Increase  from  1824  to  1835  inclusive, 


$42,734,151 
42,534,931 
39,594,156 
36,879,653 
35,691,136 
37,684,938 
42,058,344 
42,260,213 
52,366,976 
63,299,231 
74,991,278 

estate  of  the  city,  in 


$101,160,046 
107,447.781 
112,211,926 
114,019,533 
112,526,016 
125,288,518 
139,280,214 
146,302,618 
166,491,542 
186.548,511 
218,723,703 


the 


.  $1,439,634 
$135,648,027 
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3.  Official  valuation  of  the  real  and  pergonal  eetate  of  the  State  ofJVhff  York^  from 

1815  to  1825,  inelutioe  : 


ir. 


1 


a— 1  Property. 


Pertonal  Property. 


Total. 


1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

10<&v«  ••••■•••••••••• 


$239,667,218 
250,182,474 
265,710,214 
271,721,102 
243,942,231 
222,148,986 
207,446,531 
198,439,210 
215,238,913 
211,577,310 
199,533,471 


$41,587,905 
40,680,034 
38,457,247 
37,611,638 
37,054,513 
33,403,379 
33,199,982 
32,864,290 
46,903,723 
57,906,315 
63,893,875 


4.  The  like  from  182^  to  ISS&inelusioe: 


$281,255,123 
290,862,508 
304,167,461 
309,332,740 
280,996,744 
255,552,365 
240.646,513 
231,303,500 
252,142,636 
269,485,625 
263,427,346 


1 


B— 1  Proporty. 


Powoael  Property.     | 


Tout. 


1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828.. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831.. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834.  < 

1835.. 


Decrease  in 
ten  years 
Increase  in 


$199,533,471 
214302,204 
238,430,138 
275,861,471 
238,747341 
250,975,885 
271,053,169 
294,596,149 
RetitfBs  incomplete. 
347,608,841 
403,517,585 

the  yalue  of  real  and  personal 

next  preceding  1825, 

ten  years  next  subsequent, 


$63,893,875 
64,590,093 
65,823,585 
68,785,292 
70,794,638 
68,142,411 
70,801,274 
75,956,259 


118,849,137 
125,058,794 

property  of  the  State,  in  the 


$263,427,846 
279,392,297 
304,253,723 
344,646,763 
309,542,479 
319,118.296 
341,854.443 
370,552,408 


466.457,978 
528,576,379 


,  $17,827,777 
.$265,149,033 


STATISTICS    OF    EXPORTS 


OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AND 

STATES  TO 


MANUFACTURES,  FROM 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


THE  UNITED 


Value  of  artieleo  exported. 

Tean. 

CottOD. 

Tobaeeo. 

Rice. 

Flour. 

1821 

$20,157,484 
24,035,058 
20,445,620 
21.947,401 
36346.649 
25.025,214 
29,359,545 
22,487,229 
26,575,311 
29,674,883 
25,289,492 
31.724,682 
36,191,105 
49^448,402 
64,661,302 
71,284,925 
63,240,102 
61,556,811 
61,238,962 
63,870,307 
54.330,341 
47,593,464 
49,119,806 
54,063,501 

$5,648,962 
6,222338 
6,282,672 
4,855,566 
6,115,623 
5,347,208 
6316,146 
5,480,707 
5,185,370 
5,833,112 
4,892,388 
5,999.769 
5,755,968 
6,595,305 
8.250,577 

10,058,640 
5,795.647 
7,392,029 
9,832,943 
9383,957 

12,576,703 
9,540,755 
4,650,979 
8,397,255 

$1,494,307 
1,563,482 
1,820,985 
1382,982 
1,925,245 
1,917,445 
2,343,908 

.  2,620,696 
2,514,370 
1,986,824 
2,016,267 
2.152,361 
2,774,418 
2,122,292 
2,210,331 
2,548,750 
2,309,279 
1,721319 
2,460,198 
1,942,076 
2,010,107 
1,907,387 
1,625.726 
2,182,468 

$4,298,043 
5,103,280 
4,962373 
5,759,176 
4,212,127 
4,121,466 
4,434,881 
4,283,669 
5,000,023 
6,132,129 

10,461,728 
4,974,121 
5,642,602 
4,560,379 
4,394,777 
3.572,599 
2,987,269 
3,603,299 
6,925,170 

10,143,615 
7,759,646 
7375,356 
3,763,073 
6,759,488 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1629 

1830 

1831 ••••.. 

1832 

1833 

1S34.  ••• 

1835 . • • • 

1836 • 

1837 ••••.... 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 ; 

1842 

1843  (9  months). .. . 
1^44 
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SioHtiiei  ^  EtparUj  ^e. 


Tean. 


1831 

1823 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1830 

1831 

1833 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1843  (9  months). 
1844 


Hoff«i  L«rd 
and  Bacon. 


••••••• 


poif^  Cattlft, 
Hides,  awl 

Tallow. 


91,354,116 
1,359,899 
1,391,322 
1,489.051 
1,833,679 
1,893,439 
1,555,698 
1,495,830 
1,493,639 
1,315,345 
1,501,644 
1,938,196 
3,151,588 
1,796,001 
1,776,333 
1,383,344 
1,399,796 
1,313,346 
1,177,330 
1,894,894 
3,631,537 
3,639,403 
3,130,020 
3,336,479 


9698,323 
844,534 
739,461 
707,399 
930,465 
733,430 
772,636 
719,961 
694,955 
717,683 
839,983 
774,087 
955,076 
755,219 
638,761 
699,166 
585,146 
538,231 
371,646 
623,373 
904,918 
1,212,638 
1,092,949 
1310,551 


flkiiia  and 
Fwa. 


$190,281 
221,041 
192,778 
204,205 
247,787 
207,766 
184,049 
176,354 
176,205 
142,370 
264,796 
290,820 
258,452 
190,099 
164309 
114,033 
96,176 
148,191 
127,550 
210,749 
504,815 
388,185 
508.968 
758339 


9766,205 
501,302 
672,917 
661,455 
524,692 
582,473 
441,690 
626,235 
526,507 
641,760 
750,938 
69U009 
841,933 
797344 
759,953 
653,662 
651,906 
636,945 
732,067 

1,237,789 
993.262 
598,487 
453369 
742,196 


9973,591 
91533S 

1,004300 

1,136,704 

1,078,773 
924,992 
967,447 

1 ,066,663 
968/)68 
756,677 
929334 

1,056,721 
990,290 
863,674 

1,008,534 
967390 
769340 
819,003 
850,538 
720,164 
751,783 
730,106 
497,817 
897,015 


Taar.  Lnmber.                MaauActaraa. 

1S21 91,512,808 92,752,681 

1822 1,807,670 8,121.080 

1828 1385,000 8,189,698 

1824 1,784,686 4,841,888 

1826 1,717,571 6,729,797 

1826 2,011,694 5,495,180 

1827 1,697,170 6,586,651 

1828 1321,906 6,548,854 

1829 1,680,408 6,412,820 

1830 1,836,014 5320380 

1881 1,964,195 5,086,890 

1S82  .......  2,096,707 5,050,688 


1888 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1848 
1844 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  • 


•••■•• 


92369,498 96,557,< 

2,485314 6,24739s 

8323,057 7,694,078 

2,860,691 6,107,528 

8,155,990 7,186,997 

8,166,196 8397.078 

8,604,899 8326,082 

2326,846 9,873,462 

8,576,805 9,958,020 

8,280,008 8,410,694 

1,687,809 6.886,966 

8,011,968 9,768,129 


CONSUMPTION  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Table  thowina^  the  value  of  Foreign  Merehandiae  retained  for  Home  Contumptian , 

in  each  year ^  from  1831  to  1844. 


Tear.  Amoant. 

1821 941,288,286 

1822 60,966,839 

1823 60,085,645 

1824 56,211,850 

1826 68,749,482 

1826 60,484.865 

1827 66,080382 

1828 66.914.807 

1829 67324,049 

1880 56,489,441 

1881 83,157,596 

1882    76,989,798 


Tear.  AmooiiL 

1838 988395,676 

1884 103,206,581 

1885 129391 .247 

1886 168,288,675 

1837 119,184,255 

1888 101,264,609 

1889 144,597,607 

1840 88,951,207 

1841 112,477,096 

1842 88,440,549 

1848  (9  months) 68,201 ,102 

1844 96,960,168 


The  above  shows  the  amount  of  imports  in  each  year,  deducting  the 
amount  of  foreign  merchandise  re-exported  in  the  same  year. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  years  during  which  the  compromise  tariff  was 
in  operatioui  viz. :  from  1833  to  1842,  exhibit  an  immense  consumption  of 
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foreign  merchuidise  compared  with  that  of  uiy  other  period.  The  annasl 
average  consumptioD  durug  those  years  was  (1 14,399,435,  while  for  the 
twelve  years  previous,  viz. ;  1821  to  1832  inclusiTe,  the  anDual  average 
wu  $60,760,662  ;  showing  an  annual  average  increoae  during  the  godi- 
protnise,  or  &ee  trade  penod,  of  $53,638,853  in  the  consumption  of 
foreign  merchaodise. 


EXP(HITS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ANNUALLY, 
rnoH  1821  TO  1844. 


N.  B.  From  ISSl  to  1S4Q  inclasivr,  the  boiDcial  jen  ended  on  tbe  30th  Septem- 
ber—for 1S43  and  1B43,  on  tbe  30lh  June. 


RAILROADS.    MINING, 

AND  OTHER  INTELLIGENCE  FROM  EUROPE  BY  LATE  ARRIVALS. 

We  ask  attention  to  the  following  items  extracted  from  tbe  Lmdon 
Mining  Journal. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  them,  what  an  impetus  there  is  in  pro- 
gress in  Rus8ia,France,  and  Belgium, in  the  great  and  important  works  of 
internal  communication  and  the  development  of  their  mineral  resouroes. 
Tbe  day  has  gone  by,  when  these  great  continental  powers  would  listen 
to  the  Gdse  and  syren  song  of  "Free  Trade,"  and  let  England  alone 
extract  the  treasures  which  nature  ofitrs  erery  where  to  the  indogtrious 
hutd  of  roan  from  her  bounteous  stores. 
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We  rejoice  in  this,  because  we  think  we  see  a  brighter  day  ahead  for 
the  whole  human  family.  The  introduction  of  these  arts  into  Continental 
Europe  will  prove  an  inestimable  blessing  to  millions  of  her  dense  popu- 
lation. Who  can  tell  where  these  things  are  to  end  ?  Think  only  of  a 
passage  by  railroad  from  Paris,  through  Germany  and  Russia,  to  Moscow, 
in  a  very  few  days ! !  Can  any  man  pretend  to  tell  the  great  moral  efiect 
that  is  to  be  produced  by  this  new  state  of  things,  in  which  time  and 
space  will  no  longer  be  controlling  powers  in  human  affiiirs  ?  We  confess, 
to  us  there  appears,  indeed,  a  new  era  approaching,  and  in  looking  at  the 
probable  effects  to  be  produced,  we  think  no  intelligent  man  can  dov^t 
that  it  forebodes  great  good  to  the  whole  human  race.  Its  tendency  to 
bring  different  nations  into  close  communion  with  each  other,  must  yaatly 
lessen  national  prejudices,  and  make  man  a  more  social  being.  The  gene* 
ral  impulse  that  is  felt,  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  to  ex- 
amine with  the  light  of  science  into  all  natural  advantages,  and  to  profit  by 
them,  what  is  it,  but  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  attainment  oi 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  more  refined  laws  of  nature,  through  which 
greater  and  more  numerous  blessings  may  be  drawn  from  her  bounties  ? 

We  have  long  thought  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  mankind  would 
some  day  become  more  general,  and  we  sincerely  hope  and  believe  the 
rapid  advancement  now  making  in  every  science  and  every  art,  will  greatly 
accelerate  so  desirable  a  consummation. 


From  the  Loodon  Minmg  Journal  oT  July  19th,  1845. 
IRON  TRADE. 

The  Iron  works  in  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  neighbouring  districts  are  car- 
ried on  most  vigorously,  many  having  no  rest,  even  on  Sundays  ;  water  is 
also  very  plentiful  this  year,  quite  different  to  what  it  was  this  time  last 
year.  The  price  of  iron  is  not  so  high  as  it  was  some  two  or  three  nK>nths 
ago,  yet  if  it  will  continue  as  at  present,  masters  and  men  will  do  well. 
Such  has  been  the  influx  of  strangers  to  all  the  iron  works,  that  cottages 
have  become  very  scarce,  and  many  are  being  built  in  every  direction. 


From  Uie  nme. 
COAL  AND  IRON  MINES  OF  FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM. 

The  rapid  progress  that  has  been  making  of  late  years  in  France  and 
Belgium,  in  railways  and  steam  navigation,  nas  opened  a  vast  resource  to 
minmg  operations.  Hitherto  these  countries,  although  abounding  in  iron, 
lead,  and  other  metallic  riches,  with  extensive  fields  of  coal  mines,  im- 
ported the  greater  portion  of  their  supplies  from  the  north  of  England  and 
Wales  ;  partly  from  a  want  of  proper  machinery  to  work  them,  and 
secondly,  the  diflSculty  and  expense  of  transporting  the  produce  of  the 
mines  to  Paris  and  the  most  advantageous  markets  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Rouen,  St.  Quentin,  Elb«uf,  Louvrier,  Sedan,  Lyons,  &c., 
where,  by  the  emigration  of  some  of  the  best  workmen,  itom  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Norwich,  and  other  towns  of 
England  as  well  as  Glasgow,  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  iron,  &c., 
worked  by  them  and  English  made  machinery,  have  sprung  up  in  every 
direction,  initiating  the  natives  into  the  use  of  what  they  formerly  looked 
upon  as  a  chimera  or  impossibility.  The  number  of  English  fiimilies  that 
have  taken  up  their  residence  since  the  peace,  both  in  fVance  and  Bel- 
gium, where  wood  and  turf  were  the  chief  fuel,  has  been  the  means  of 
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causing  searches  to  hare  been  made  for  coal  in  various  districts ;  this, 
added  to  the  impetus  given  of  late  years  by  the  French  government  in  the 
building  of  steam  vessels,  so  as  to  compete  in  a  measure  with  the  progress 
making  in  steam  navigation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  opened  a  vast 
field  for  excavating  this  rich  resource  to  the  mining  interest. 

The  great  demand  that  is  likely  to  be  made  for  some  years  hence,  for 
iMvfli  wrought  and  cast  iron,  in  France  and  Belgium,  for  the  railways  now 
in  progress  or  projected,  has  given  a  speculative  turn  to  the  holders  of  iron 
mines  that  never  could  have  been  foreseen  twenty  years  ago.  Steam 
niachines  are  now  at  work  in  all  the  mineral  departments  or  districts  that 
-were  fonaerly  looked  upon  as  barren,  or  nearly  worthless,  as  the  specu- 
lators in  railways  find  they  must  not  only  make  the  rails  and  machinery 
in  the  country,  but  also  procure  the  means  to  do  so  from  the  hidden 
resources  in  me  earth.  This  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
extensive  railway  operations  going  forward  from  one  end  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  other,  causing  that  demand  for  iron  that  it  has  nearly  doubled  in 
value  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  so  as  to  preclude  its  being  ex- 
ported to  the  continental  markets,  which  now  must  depend  upon  their 
own  natural  industry  and  mining  powers. 

The  departments  most  fertile  in  coal,  are  the  Meuthe,  Sambre  and 
Meuse  ,Maine,  Haut  Maine,  Moselle,  the  Rhine,  and  North,  in  which  iron 
also  abounds,  and  likewise  throughout  Belgium,  where  very  extensive 
works  are  also  at  present  in  operation,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Eng- 
lishmen. The  late  treaty  between  Belgium  and  the  ZoUverein,  or  mono- 
polising powers  of  Germany  and  Prussia,  which  have  materially  reduced 
the  duties  on  Belgian  produce,  will  be  the  means  of  causing  a  surprising 
demand,  both  for  coals  and  iron,  for  the  railways  now  in  progress. 

From  the  London  Mininf  Jounial,  August  2d,  1846. 
IRON  MARKET  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  consideration  of  the  circumstances  affecting  that  staple  commodity 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Kingdom — Iron — ^is  always  of  immense  im- 
portance, and  becomes  particularly  more  so,  at  the  present  time,  when 
its  useful  application  in  the  arts  is  daily  being  vastly  extended.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  immense  demand  for  sheet  iron  for  the  purposes  of  ship  build- 
ing all  round  our  coasts,  its  application  to  smaller  articles  of  conmierce, 
for  domestic  and  agricultural  uses,  consumes  a  vast  quantity  ;  but  the 
ereatest  increase  in  the  future  demand  for  iron  will  be  for  railways,  both 
here  and  on  the  continent.  In  this  country  alone,  the  numerous  gigantic 
undertakings  which  have  already  received  the  royal  assent  are  estima- 
ted at  eighteen  hundred  miles,  and  it  is  probable,  before  the  approaching 
prorogation,  legal  powers  will  have  been  given  for  the  construction  of  tioo 
thousand  three  hundred  miles  of  railway  j  the  majori^  of  which,  being  double 
lines,  we  may  take  in  round  numbers  at  eight  tnousand  miles  of  rails ; 
to  which  must  be  added  chains,  bolts,  sleeper  iron,  extra  lines,  and  ma- 
chinery at  stations,  besides  what  is  required  for  the  working  stock,  which 
will  of  course  be  put  in  hand  to  be  ready  on  the  completion  of  the  lines ; 
creating  at  least  a  demand  for  railway  iron  amounting  to  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  tons,  which  will  be  required  in  the  next  two  years, 
without  reckoning  a  single  pound  for  foreign  demand — ^while,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extension  of  ihe  number  of  furnaces  in  Belgium,  France,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  or  the  ^^  go  ahead  style"  of  pr^ucing  iron  which 
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the  Americans  are  attemptixigi  it  is  certain  that  a  laige  demand  for  iron 
in  England  will  arise  from  the  foreign  railway  schemeSi  many  of  which 
have  already  broke  ground,  and  all  are  anxious  to  begin. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  months  the  iron  trade  has  been  in  a  despond* 
ing  state;  declining  prices  and  increasing  stocks  have  continuaUj 
harassed  the  manufiacturers,  and  occasioned  strikes  of  the  men,  when  an 
unavoidable  decrease  in  wages  was  announced,  added  to  the  gloom ;  there 
is,  however,  now,  a  prospect  of  steady  demand  for  iron  for  many  years, for 
the  continuance  of  which  much  depends  on  the  masters  themselves. 

A  regular  demand  of  twelve  thousand  tons  per  week  would  employ  all 
the  furnaces  at  present  in  make,  and  double  their  prodhce. 

The  weekly  make  of  South  and  North  Wales,  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  the  North  of  Elngland,  and  in  Scotland,  is  estimated  at  six  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  tons  per  week,  and  as  more  furnaces  will  continually 
be  blown  in,  and  in  each  session  fresh  railway  schemes  will  be  ready  to 
be  proceeded  with,  a  continual  and  regular  weekly  make  of  iron  may  be 
depended  upon,  from  this  source  alone,  for  years  to  come. 

The  question  now  arises — ^will  this  apparently  proeperoua  state  of 
things  be  of  that  stable  benefit  to  all  concerned  in  the  iron  trade,  which 
from  the  nature  of  things  it  ought  to  be  ?  We  trust  it  will.  It  is  true  on 
other  occasions  of  expected  prosperity  pricQ0  have  run  i^  to  a  most  un- 
healthy figure.  Large  fortunes  nave  been  made  in  an  mcredibly  short 
time,  only  to  be  lost  again  on  a  sudden  withdrawal ;  in  the  excitement  of 
the  receipts  of  extensive  orders,  and  the  securing  additions,  even  as  high 
as  seventy  to  eiehty  per  cent.,  were  made  on  the  workmen's  wages ;  but 
no  sooner  was  tne  bubble  burst,  than  an  attempt  at  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion caused  strikes  and  outbreaks,  depression,  and  complete  idleness. 
Having  thus  seriously  felt  the  evils  of  wide  fluctuations  in  the  market,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  masters — and  it  rests  with  themselves — ^wiU  prevent 
unusual  excitement  in  the  trade.  Let  them  as  a  body  be  content  with  a 
good  profit,  and  not  attempt  to  grasp  a  fortune  in  a  day,  because  that 
profit  U  good.  Let  them  secure  to  the  workmen  a  fair,  nay,  even  a  libe- 
ral return  for  their  toil  and  danger ;  and  instead  of  those  ruinous  changes 
in  price  which  make  trade  a  game  of  chance,  and  which  defy  calculation, 
they  will  secure  a  very  large,  and  what  is  better,  a  long  foreseen  steady 
return  for  their  capital ;  it  is  only  under  such  circumstances  that  trade 
can  really  flourish,  and  with  a  steady  determination  to  pursue  such  a 
course,  under  the  approaching  demand  it  must  flourish,  and  that  fcMT  years 
to  come. 


From  the  awno. 
THE  IRON  TRADE  ON  THE  CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

The  iron  sales  at  the  annual  fitir  held  at  Chalons  sur  Soane  were  ex- 
tremely advantageous  to  the  iron  masters.  The  prices  of  iron  of  every 
size  and  description  were  firmly  maintained,  the  sales  very  extensive,  and 
large  orders  given.  In  Belgium  the  same  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
iron  exists  as  in  France. 

IRON  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Our  imports  of  foreign  iron  in  1844  were,  chromate  <^  iron  2365  tons, 
pigs  52  tons,  bars  unwrought  24,483  tons.  Bloom  iron  524  tons,  old 
broken  and  cast  iron  97  tons,  unwrought  steel  2717  tons,  wrought  steel 
and  iron  entered  by  weight  153  tons.     Ditto  entered  by  value  2l  1,905. 
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Of  foreign  iron  in  bars  21,598  tons  were  retained  for  home  consumption, 

and  5876  tons  exported,  of  which  3371  tons  went  to  India,  and  1013  to 

our  North  American  colonies.     Of  British  iron  we  exported  that  year 

99,960  tons  of  pig  iron,  230,935  tons  bar  iron,  18,980  tons  bolt  and  rod 

iron,  18,969  tons  cast  iron,  1963  tons  iron  wire,  2400  tons  of  anchors, 

grapnels,  &c.,  15,654  tons  in  hoops,  &c.,  726  tons  nails,  &c.,  and  of  all 

oth^*  florts,  except  ordnance,  48,170  tons.  Of  old  iron  for  remanufacture 

9271  tons,  and  of  unwrought  steel  5121  tons.   Total  imported  by  weight 

52,989  tons.  Total  exported  foreign  iron  5876  tons.  British  iron  447,028 

tons,  exclusive  of  steel.  , 

LONDON  PRICES  OF  IRON,  AUGUST  2, 1845. 

Iron  bar  Wales, £7,  5,      to  X7,  10,  per  too. 

*•    "    London, ««     8,  10,    ««  •* 

Staffordshire, 9,  10,-      «    10.           ••  '• 

Scotch  Pig, , 3,  2,6,"      3,    5,    **  « 

From  the  same. 

London,  August  2, 1845. 

We  have  hefore  alluded  to  the  impetus  that  railway  speculations  have 
mven  to  the  iron  masters  and  mine  owners  throughout  France  and 
Belgium  to  emhark  more  extensively  in  working  them.  These  two  coun^ 
tries  abound  in  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  coal,  which  materials  they  have,  how- 
ever, hitherto  principally  imported  from  England,  as  machinery  has  been 
wanting ;  but  within  the  last  five  years,  so  many  experienced  English 
machinists  have  gone  over,  that  they  now,  bid  fair  to  compete  with  us, 
especially  as  labor  and  provisions  are  not  more  than  half  what  they  are 
in  this  country.  France,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  continental  powers, 
have  ever  been  jealous  of  the  inventive  genius  of  Englishmen,  and  their 
speculative  commercial  enterprise,  which  has  rendered  England,  although 
an  isolated  island,  to  be  considered  and  respected  as  the  great  emporium 
of  wealth,  talent,  and  mechanical  perfections,  not  only  as  regards  manu- 
factures but  in  machinery  of  every  description,  particularly  that  of  steam 
navigation  and  railways.  The  rapid  progress  that  has  been  made  of  late 
years  in  both  the  latter  branchest  hroughoutthe  United  Kingdom,  has  not 
only  aroused  the  attention  of  the  governments  of  France,  Selgiuro,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Russia,  but  private  individuals,  to  put  down  the  mono- 
poly that  existed  in  this  country  over  machineiy  in  general,  whether  for 
steam  vessels,  locomotives,  or  manufactories  where  steam  power  is  used. 
They  now  have  begun  to  construct  their  own  machines  and  work  their 
own  mines,  especially  iron  and  coal,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  furnish,  the 
great  demand  that  is  making  for  iron  rails  and  all  the  ^'  materiel"  ne- 
cessary for  the  lines  in  progress  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other;  north  to  south,  and  east  to  west;  and  that  chiefly  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Englishmen.  It  is  British  capital  and  enterprise,  however, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  are  giving  this  speculative  development  to  the 
industry  of  foreign  countries,  particularly  in  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Austria,  and  Italy,  where,  in  a  few  years  hence,  there  will  not  only 
be  railways,  intersecting  from  one  point  to  the  other,  but  giving  the 
greatest  facilities  to  the  working  of  some  of  the  richest  mines  that  have 
been  hitherto  lost  to  man. 

An  interesting  return  has  been  made  by  the  minister  of  public  works 
at  Paris,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  a  commission  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced geologists,  engineers,  and  miners,  giving  the  names  of  all  the 
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different  departments  or  districts  throughout  France,  in  which  silver,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  manganese,  cq^T,  &c.,  are  found;  also  marble  and 
stone  suited  for  lithographic  purposes. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  mines  now  being  worked  amount  to  446, 
viz  :  261  of  coal,  143  of  iron,  14  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  antimonj,  and 
manganese,  16  of  bituminous  minerals,  and  12  of  rock  salt.  These  works 
give  employment  to  upwards  of  33,880  workmen.  The  iron  works  in 
France  have  of  late  years  acquired  creat  extent,  and  several  very  im- 
portant improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the  difierent  processes  of 
producing  cast  and  wrought  iron,  on  the  most  approved  methods  used  in 
our  large  iron  mining  districts. 

To  snow  the  advance  that  the  making  and  use  of  engines,  locomotives, 
boilers,  &c.,  has  made  during  the  last  five  or  six  years — there  are  at  present 
6350  steam  boilers  at  work,  5613  of  which  were  constructed  in  France, 
3369  steam  engines,  of  which  633  are  high  pressure  and  2736  low  pres- 
sure, worked  by  4652  boilers,  representing  a  force  of  127,644  horse  power, 
and  replacing  at  least  the  labour  of  892,790  persons;  thereby  aiSbrding  a 
most  astonishing  facility  to  accomplish  those  works  that  were  yean  ago 
considered  impossible.  The  enlightened  government  of  Louis  Philippe, 
is  giving  every  encouragement  to  the  perfection  of  machinery  and  mining 
operations  tiiroughout  the  country.  The  building  of  steam  vessels,  and 
the  extension  of  railway  communication,  so  as  to  compete  with  England 
in  the  advancement  of  transit  in  the  interior  and  commercial  fieicilities  of 
conveyance  over  the  ocean.  Thirty  years  of  peace  in  Europe  has  had 
the  most  wonderful  effect  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  man,  and  the 
improvement  of  science,  manufactures,  and  every  branch  of  industry,  from 
the  barbarous  clime  of  Russia  to  the  fair  and  genial  skies  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Italy. 

From  the  London  Mining  Journal. 
COLLOSSAL  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

There  is  now  in  full  operation  at  St.  Petersburgh  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary,  as  well  as  gigantic,  commercial  establishment  which  can  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  world,  ancient  or  modem. 

Messrs.  Eastwick  and  Harrison,  the  famed  locomotive  engineer,  and 
boiler  makers  of  Philadelphia,  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  great 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  locomotive  requirements  Tor  the  sys- 
tem of  railroads  about  being  carried  out  in  Russia,  have  located  them- 
selves there,  built  a  manufactory  of  immense  extent,  in  which  3500  men 
are  constantly  employed,  and  in  the  conducting  of  which  there  are  some 
curious  features.  To  keep  order  among  such  a  congregation— exceeding 
the  population  of  a  good  sized  town,  and  consisting  of  English,  Americans, 
Scotch,  Irish,  Germans,  and  Russians — a  company  of  soldiers  is  kept  on 
duty  at  the  works,  and  a  perfect  police  force,  whose  duties  are  confined 
to  the  establishment.  Refractory  men  of  every  nation  are  discharged  for 
irregular  conduct,  excepting  Russians,  and  these  (we  suppose  it  is  to 
inspire  them  with  a  love  for  their  country,  and  admiration  for  the  gentle 
Nicholas,)  are,  for  the  slightest  offence,  immediately  tied  up  to  the  trian- 
gles, soundly  flogged,  and  sent  again  to  their  work.  It  is  but  justice  to 
Messrs.  Eastwick  and  Harrison  to  say,  that  they  have  strongly  aj^aled 
against  this  treatment,  so  peculiar  to  this  semi -barbarous  nation,  but  with- 
out effect.  The  plan  of  paying  this  enormous  multitude  is  ingenious  ;  on 
being  engaged  the  man's  name  is  not,  we  believe,  even  asked,  but  he  is 
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presented  ^vith  a  medal,  numbered  ;  in  the  pay  house  are  3500  wooden 
boxes,  and  on  presenting  himself  on  Saturday  night  for  his  pay,  the  clerk 
hands  him  his  money,  takes  his  medal  as  a  receipt,  which  is  dropped  into 
the  box  of  its  number,  and  gives  him  another  medal  as  a  pledge  of  en- 
gagement for  another  week.  We  are  promised  a  plan  of  the  work,  with 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  method  adopted ;  and  as  the  principal 
upon  which  such  a  gigantic  affiur  is  conducted  must  be  interesting,  we 
shall  haye  much  pleasure  in  laying  the  particulars  before  our  readers. 


A  GIiANCE  AT  THE  OLD  WOKLD. 

The  English  Steamer  of  the  4th  of  August  has  arrived,  and  brings  with  it  our  usual 
supply  of  Magazines.  In  nothing  do  we  more  realise  the  advantages  of  the  navigation 
of  tne  ocean  by  steam,  than  in  the  rapidity  with  which  we  are  put  in  possession  of  the 
discoveries,  inventions,  and  valuable  ideas  of  the  men  of  other  land»— ourco-labourers 
in  the  cause  of  education,  virtue,  and  the  general  advancement  of  our  race.  In  these 
*'  Glances"  we  do  not  aim  at  an  elaborate  review  of  all  the  novelties  of  the  old  world. 
Our  space  is  circumscribed.  We  simply  propose  to  furnish  an  index,  which  shall 
direct  our  readers  to  those  subjects  they  may  explore  pleasantly  at  their  leisure. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Our  first  look  was  at  our  favourite,  the  *<  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine."  The 
original  papers  in  this  number  are  of  an  interesting  character  to  the  learned,  but  not 
generally  of  interest  to  others.  Thus  we  have  an  able  paper  on  the  causes  of  lines  in 
the  prismatic  spectrum,  by  Dr.  Miller ;  another  on  the  theory  of  conjugate  points ;  on 
an  article  in  commerce  called  liquid  storax,  a  kind  of  balsam,  whose  extraction  is 
tincertain ;  on  the  action  of  acids  of  a  peculiar  character ;  and  on  the  resolution  of 
equations  in  the  fifth  de^ee,  which,  to  a  certain  number  of  our  readers,  will  doubtless 
be  a  source  of  gratification. 

We  perceive  that  the  British  Government  is  about  to  erect  altitude  and  azimuth 
ii38truments  for  extra  meridional  observations  of  the  moon,  a  novelty  in  astronomical 
observations.  For  the  last  century  the  meridian  has  been  the  fundamental  basis  of 
ealculation.  Our  own  astronomers  at  Washington  should  look  into  this  matter,  and  see 
if  the  principle  could  not  be  adopted  at  our  own  National  Observatory  in  that  city. 
The  Report  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  which  is  continued  in  this  number,  is 
full  of  important  and  interesting  facts,  but  we  fear  that  we  should  tire  the  general 
reader  even  by  their  analysis. 

We  |>erceive  that  the  Botany  of  Spain  is  undergoing  a  rigid  examination  by  a  German 
nataraiist,  Moritz  Willkomm.  Science  has  been,  of  late  years,  but  little  benefited  by 
the  efforts  of  the  learned  in  Spain.  The  unhappy  state  of  that  country,  the  insecurity 
of  life,  the  intestine  divisions,  and  the  dangers  to  which  travellers  have  been  exposed, 
have  made  it  a  closed  book  to  the  world  of  letters.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  its 
**  Flora"  has  attracted  the  attention  of  a  learned  man.  His  researches  are  highly  inte- 
resting. We  notice  that  in  August  last,  in  Granada,  he  found  the  Agave  Americana 
growing  wild  in  great  profusion,  and  in  full  bloom.  In  a  side  valley,  known  as  the 
Dehesa  de  S.  Geronimo,  whose  mountain  boundary  rises  8,000  feet,  he  found  two 
celebrated  trees— Lonicera  Arborea,  and  Adenocarpus  pecorticans— both  in  fruit. 
The  former  isj  in  fact,  a  rare  tree  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  latter  is  remarkable,  as  its 
name  would  indicate,  for  its  bark  stripping  off  In  ribands,  even  from  the  younp:est 
branches.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  most  profound  geographers  and  naturalists, 
that  vegetation  is  defined  by  longitude  rather  than  latitude.  Whenever  we  see  tropical 
plants  pushing  up  beyond  their  accustomed  habitats ,  we  seem  to  verify  the  proposition. 
Mr.  Willkomm*s  report  is  exceedingly  valuable.  We  find  a  large  list  of  rare  plants, 
and  also  in  his  catalogue  some  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  country.  We  should 
like  to  see  a  review  of  this  paper' by  some  experienced  American  botanist. 

The  ichthyology  of  China  has  recently  been  finely  illustrated  by  Dr.  Richardson. 
It  appears  that  Lmneus  was  acquainted  with  but  few  of  their  fishes^— Langsdorf  added  a 
few  more  to  the  list,  and  a  Russian  navigator  has  furnished  us  with  a  small  additional 
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number.  Our  knowledge  of  them  wat  chiefly  confined  to  the  accounts  furnished  picto- 
rially  bj  the  Chioese  themselves,  and  they  were  figured  so  much  in  the  lantern  and 
porcelain  st^le,  that  scientific  men  gave  but  little  attention  to  the  subject.  RecenUy 
our  stock  of  knowledge  has  been  much  enlarged  by  the  labours  of  ReeTes  and  Rich- 
ardson. 

Dr.  Latham  has  advanced  the  opinion  to  the  British  Association,  that  the  ergot,  or 
spurred  rye,  is  on  the  increase  in  England. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Lyell,  whose  travels  in  this  country  have  excited  much  atten- 
tion, is  reading  papers  to  the  Geological  Society  on  various  formations  in  the  U.  S. 

A  new  piano  has  been  invented  in  France,  and  patented  in  that  country  and  England, 
which  admits  of  the  transposition  of  a  piece  of  music,  without  respect  to  the  written 
notes,  by  a  mechanical  contrivance  merely.  The  plan  is  fully  described  in  the  *'  Reper- 
tory of  Inventions"  for  August. 

A  novelty  has  made  its  appearance  in  Eneland,  the  invention  of  a  Mr.  Benningfield, 
which  he  calls  an  Electric  Gun.  The  explosive  power  is  gas,  ignited  by  electricity, 
and  the  machine  discharges  *'  a  thousand  balls  in  a  minute**  with  a  force  not  equalled 
by  that  of  gunpowder.  We  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  production  of  these  destructive 
weapons,  in  the  hope  that  the  more  fatal  they  become,  the  less  mankind  will  be  dis- 
posed to  use  them. 

The  speed  of  the  Express  trains  on  the  different  English  Railroads  is  ascertained 
to  be  as  follows : 

The  Brighton  train,.  •  •  • 34  miles  an  hour,  including  stoppages. 

Northern  and  Eastern • 45    **  "  *<  ** 

Southwestern, 40    "  "  '*  " 

Birmingham, 38    *'  ''  **  " 

South  Eastern, 28    «'  "  "  " 

Great  Western,  (194  miles  in  4i  hours,) 42    «  «  «  ** 

The  Hydro-electric  Machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  ef  which  a  eigantic  speci- 
men has  reached  this  city,  and  is  now  exhibited  at  Castle  Gktrden,  by  Professor  Coflyer, 
is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  learned  abroad.  One  now  in  London  has  charged  thirty- 
three' feet  square  of  coated  surface,  sixty  times  in  a  minute,  or  once  in  a  second.  Mr. 
Armstrong  has  also  obtained  an  alternating  current,  by  a  slight  mechanical  arrange- 
ment, sufficient  to  produce  a  permanent  though  slight  scintillation  of  two  pieces  of 
steel  attached  to  opposite  ends  of  the  wire,  and  rubb^  against  each  other. 

In  the  **  Spirit  or  Military  Institutions,"  by  Marshal  Marmont,  he  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  introduction  of  Paixhans  g^ns  will  render  the  construction  of  line  of 
battle  ships  useless,  and  that  small  ships,  carrying  two  of  these  weapons  each,  will  be 
a  match  for  their  larger  antaj^onists. 

A  description  of  Port  Louis,  East  Falkland  Islands,  which  we  find  in  the  "  Nautical 
Magazine,'*  gives  us  to  understand  that  it  is  now  no  longer  the  seat  of  government  there, 
but  has  been  supplanted  by  Stanley  Harbour,  where  a  fine  town  is  growing  up  under 
English  authority.  Four  American  whalers  were  refitting  there  together  in  March 
last  Beef  is  four  cents  a  pound,  the  cattle  being  fed  on  Tussac  grass,  about  which 
so  much  has  been  recently  said  in  our  own  agricultural  publications. 

The  scarcitv  of  plumbago  in  England,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  mfnes  of  Borrow- 
dale,  Cumberland,  have  led  to  a  curious  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mordan,  the  famous 
pencil  maker,  to  supply  the  deficiency.  He  has  for  a  long  time  been  buying  up  the 
dust  of  the  Cumberland  sawings,  at  an  outlay  of  about  $60,000.  This  was  carefully 
cleaned,  exhausted  of  air  (in  parcels),  and  submitted  to  a  pressure  in  that  state  of  5,000 
lbs.  The  result  is,  that  he  lias  solidified  his  dust  into  conveniently  shaped  cakes, 
from  which  he  saws  out  his  pencil  leads  with  great  readiness.  We  bav«  in  this  country 
several  localities  abounding  with  ^'  black  lead,'*  and  can  furnish  the  English  pencil 
makers  with  what  they  desire  of  the  material. 

Salmon  has  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  export  from  Norway,  not  for  any  commercial 
reason,  but  one  purely  natural.  The  sharks  have  become  so  numerous  as  to  drive  the 
salmon  from  its  haunts.  The  hardy  Norwegians,  in  turn,  have  commenced  war  on 
its  enemies,  and  twenty  thousand  sharks  are  now  annually  taken  for  their  oil. 

A  new  mineral  water  has  been  invented  in  England,  called  the  Carrara,  of  which 
lime  is  the  basis. 

Prof«3ssor  Ansted,  of  Cambridge  and  King's  College,  London,  has  published  a  work 
on  the  subject  of  Geology  as  a  branch  of  education.  He  treats  it  in  a  popular  manner, 
as  it  ever  should  be  treated  to  benefit  the  public.  One  of  the  faults  we  have  to  find 
with  Geology  at  present,  as  a  science,  is  the  complexity  of  its  recent  arrangements,  the 
confusion  of  its  nomenclature,  and  the  adoption  of  the  peculiarities  of  localities,  as  the 
basis  of  a  universal  system.    The  new  terms  introduced  are  such  as  are  clearly  Intel- 
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Itgible  only  to  men  of  education.  Mr.  Anated's  work,  so  far  %a  it  goes,  is  arranged 
under  the  general  heads  of  Descriptive,  Practical,  and  Physical  Geology.  We  find  an 
extract  under  the  first  head,  which  we  think  it  well  to  republish  in  a  condensed  shape : 

COAL  MEASURES. 

The  great  New  Castle  coal  field,  in  England*  is  partly  covered  up  by  magnesian 
limestone  in  Durham,  and  is  worked  through  it.  It  contains  thirty  seams  of  co2,  with 
at  total  thickness  of  ten  yards,  alternating  with  shale  and  sandstone,  and  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  faults  and  dykes.  It  is  thought  to  possess  more  bitumen,  and  be  more  useful, 
economically,  than  any  other  known  variety. 

The  Lancashire  coal  field  is  of  large  extent,  and  is  connected  with  that  of  Yorkshire. 
It  is  a  sort  of  cabinet  in  itself,  as  it  contains  the  most  perfect  series  of  the  rocks  of  its 
period,  any  where  to  be  found.  It  consists  of  sandy  beds  and  shales,  alternating  with 
a  large  number  of  coal  seams,  seventy-five  of  which,  being  150  feet  in  thickness,  are 
already  described.  In  its  upper  part  occurs  a  pale  blue  limestone  of  fresh  water 
origin,  which  is  again  met  in  other  coal  fields,  a  hifndred  miles  distant 

The  South  Stafiordshire  coal  field  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  representative  of 
the  carboniferous  rock  in  that  part  of  England.  The  miUstone  grit  is  absent,  and  it 
exhibits  a  preponderance  of  shale.  The  seams  are  only  eleven  in  number,  but  are 
unusually  thick— one  of  them  alone  being  thirty  feet  through. 

The  South  Welsh  coal  field  contains  a  thickness  of  about  ninety -five  feet  of  coal, 
distributed  in  nearly  one  hundred  seams,  one  of  which  is  nine  feet  thick.  The  shales 
and  sandstones  are  of  very  great  thickness,  and  ironstone  ore  abounds.  The  coal  is 
what  we  term  Anthracite.  And  here  we  may  remark,  that  a  son  of  Dr.  Nott,  of  Union 
College,  went  to  England  some  years  ago  with  the  patent  stove  of  the  Doctor,  in  the 
expectation  of  introducing  this  Welsh  coal  into  use,  but  only  partially  succeeded. 
Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  recent  book  of  travels,  after  seeing  the  immense  supplies  of  the 
Anthracite  in  the  United  States,  seems  to  favour  the  idea  of  its  being  employed  in 
England,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dirt  and  soot  which  prevail  in  the  large  towns  of  that 
country.  The  mammoth  steamer  Great  Britain  used  a  large  quantity  of  the  Welsh 
coal  on  her  passage  to  this  country.  The  coal  basin  of  Clyde,  in  Scotland,  containe 
eighty-four  strata  of  the  mineral,  rather  thin,  however,  separately,  though  together, 
estimated  by  Ansted  to  be  several  thousand  feet.  The  old  red  sandstone  is  the  general 
base  of  the  coal  strata,  thick  sandstones  occasionally  containing  coal,  taking  the  place 
of  the  lower  carboniferous  limestone.  Thin  beds  of  limestone  then  succeed,  and  on 
these  rest  the  coal  strata,  including  seams  of  ironstone  ore  of  great  value. 

The  coal  fields  in  Ireland  are  unimportant,  and  have  been  little  worked.  The  prin- 
cipal one  is  in  Leinster,  and  a  smaller  one  exists  in  Tyrone. 

France  and  Belgium  contain  a  considerable  number  of  coal  fields,  but  they  are 
•mall,  and  are  not  estimated  as  a  national  resource.  In  Belgium^he  strata  lie  at  a  con- 
siderable angle  to  the  horizon,  and  are  not  easily  worked. 

Some  valuable  coal  mines  have  been  recently  found  in  Russia,  both  bituminous  and 
anthracite. 

As  appropriate  to  this  subject,  wo  may  remark,  that  the  report  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  by  Professor  Johnson,  on  the  evaporating  power  and  variety  of  American 
coal,  has  attracted  considerable  attention  in  England. 

After  looking  carefully  through  our  files,  we  see  nothing  to  auote  in  relation  to  the 
subject  of  iron,  except  what  we  have  already  given,  save  the  following : 

Extensive  new  iron  works  are  erecting  in  Ayrshire  and  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  and 
the  old  works  are  adding  largely  to  their  number  of  furnaces.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
increase  of  the  annual  quantity  of  pig  iron  smelted  in  that  country,  for  the  year  1845, 
is  37  and  4-10  per  cwt.  It  is  thought  that  during  the  year  to  come  the  production  ot 
iron  will  be  in  the  same  ratio. 

The  iron  trade  is  evidently  increasing  in  England.  In  1840  it  amounted  to  1 ,500,000 
tons. 

LITERARY. 

We  perceive  that  a  French  critic,  in  the  **  R^vue  des  deux  Mondes,*'  of  the  name 
of  Chasles,  has  been  attacking  our  institutions.  Our  poets  he  describes  as  servile  and 
barren  imitators,  "  les  reflets  d^color^s  de  la  M^tropole ;  les  ^chos  affaiblis  de  la 
nationality  Britannique."  We  presume  we  shall  survive  this  and  similar  remarks  of 
Mons.  Chasles.  The  "  {.ondon  Gentleman's  Magazine"  devotes  an  article  to  the  ex- 
posure of  this  person's  ignorance  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  treats. 

In  the  **  Metropolitan"  we  find  an  interesting  article,  entitled,  <'  Pencillings  of  Bos- 
ton," by  an  American,  which  will,  no  doubt,  find  its  way  into  the  papers. 
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Bentley  advertiiet  the  <*  Diary  of  JSir  Simondi  d'Ewes,  Bart.,**  during  the  reigiia  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I. 

<'  Life  in  Denmark,*'  from  the  German,  by  Mary  Howitt. 

The  concluding  Tolyimes  of  Walpole'a  **  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III." 

**  Sketches  on  the  Shores  of  the  Caspian,*'  by  W.  R.  Holmes. 

**  Biographical  and  Literary  MisceUanies/*  a  new  work,  by  our  countryman,  Pres- 
cott. 

^*  The  Lady  of  Milan,**  a  romance, by  Mrs.  Thomson. 

**  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  English  Poets,"  by  William  Howitt :  and 

"  The  World  of  Wonders,"  by  Albany  Poyntz. 

The  <*  New  Monthly  Magazine,**  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  Aiiwworth,  it 
quite  improved.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in  England  are  to  be  regular 
contributors  to  this  periodical.  Capt  Marryat  gives  a  fictitious  log  of  a  privateer  a  nun- 
dred  years  aeo,  which  puts  us  mucn  in  mind  of  the  old-fashioned  romances  of  Daniel 
De  Foe.  mt.  G.  P.  R.  James  commences  a  story,  with  the  title  of  **  Beaucbamp,  or 
the  Error,'*  which  resembles  in  its'incidents,  thus  far,  some  of  Scott's  romances.  A 
pleasant  article,  "  Jacob  Omnium,  M.  P.,'*  contains  a  hit  at  the  repudiators  of  the 

Slanting  States,  which,  we  trust,  will  have  its  effect,  as  we  really  think  Sydney 
mith*s  jokes  had  on  Pennsylva^^ia.  The  wit  was  relished  to  keenly,  and  there  were 
80  |nany  to  appreciate  it  in  that  wealthy  and  patriotic  State,  we  do  not  doubt  the  reve- 
rend gentleman's  jibes  "  pricked  the  sides  of  their  intent." 

There  is  preparation  making  for  the  publication  of  the  **  History  and  Statistics  of 
the  Jews  in  England,"  from  the  time  they  came  to  that  country  down  to  the  present 
day. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  the  Sub-section,  Etlinology,  Mr. 
Everett,  our  then  Minister  to  England,  made  some  interesting  and  scbolarlike  remarks 
on  the  Ethnography  of  the  American  lans^uages. 

The  Government  of  Tuscany  has  authorized  the  erection  of  a  central  establishment 
in  Florence,  to  hold  a  book  fair  once  a  year,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Leipsic. 

Signer  Devit,  a  Professor  of  Padua,  has  discovered,  in  the  library  or  his  college,  an 
ancient  M.S.,  containing  a  set  of  unpublished  maxims  by  Varro,  the  friend  and  client 
of  Cicera 

Mi^net,  the  French  historian,  has  been  writing  a  '*  Narrative  of  an  Incident  in 
Spanish  History,  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.,"  which,  it  is  said,  will  be  intensely  inte- 
resting. 

A  beautiful  Model  of  the  Moon,  as  seen  under  a  high  power  of  Fraunhofer,  the 
work  of  a  Hanoverian  lady,  Madame  Witte,  is  passing  round  among  the  literary  ci> 
cles  of  London. 

The  Count  Pelet  De  la  Lozere  has  published  a  '<  Glance  at  the  Historv  of  the  United 
States,  from  their  col^ization  to  the  present  day."  It  is  said  to  be  fairljr  written,  but 
meaffre  in  facts,  and  commonplace  in  its  reflections. 

We  may  shortly  expect  a  splendid  work  containing  an  "  Account  of  the  Hydo- 
paphic  and  Geographical  Researches  of  the  French  Expedition  to  the  Amazon  River, 
in  the  government  brig  Boulonnaise,  after  thirty-seven  months*  absence." 

But  our  limits  are  already  exceeded,  and  we  regret  to  say,  that  if  we  had  room  we 
should  have  extended  this  article  at  least  a  dozen  pages.  Of  the  "  United  Service 
Journal,**  **  Blackwood,*'  "  Frazer,"  the  •*  Dublin  University  Magazine,"  uid  the 
"  Edinburgh,"  we  are  not  able,  for  this  cause,  to  present  our  inrendwl  notice. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  resom^,  however,  we  must  observe  that  the  **  Edin- 
burgh Review,"  in  its  great  article  on  the  <'  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  has  come  up  to  its 
highest  standard  in  its  best  days.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  critic  to  read  a  book,  or  even 
a  single  article,  and  if  he  possesses  intellect  he  may  make  something  of  a  show, 
even  if  his  information  is  exclusively  derived  from  the  article  itself.  This  is  a  very 
common  artifice  with  men  who  would  pass  for  scholars.  The  review  in  the  **  Edin- 
burgh is,  however,  written  by  a  man  wno  is  profoundly  and  thoroughly  learned,  and 
who  is  master  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  treats.  Not  a  vestige  is  left  of  the  "  Ves- 
tiges ,"  and  the  bold  attempt  of  a  specious  and  half  learned  philosopher  to  overturn.the 
established  truths  of  nature  and  revelation,  has  met  with  a  signal,  decisive,  and  irre- 
mediable defeat. 

FINE  ARTS. 

The  death  of  Andrew  Picken,  Esq.,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  has  caused  much 
regret  in  England.    He  was  an  artist  of  great  promise. 

The  Cartoon  and  Fresco  Exhibition,  at  Wesminster  Hall,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  government,  has  been  very  successful  in  all  rejpects. 
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M.  Lamartia«,  the  poet  and  stateeman,  lately  p^ave  a  dinner,  at  his  residence  at  Mon- 
ceaux,  to  400  persons*  at  which  Liszt,  the  pianist,  was  present.  This  dinner  caused 
some  sensation,  as  it  was  considered  a  tribute  to  the  arts  by  an  artist. 

Charles  Lis,  the  oldest  of  the  Belgian  musical  composers,  has  recently  died.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  *'  Portrait  Charmant,"  known  wherever  a  barrel  organ 
has  been  beard. 

Many  valuable  works  of  art  are  now  in  progress  in  Paris,  on  which,  at  this  time, 
we  have  no  room  for  comment. 

The  merits  of  Hal^vy  and  Mayerbeer,  as  composers  of  operas,  are  somewhat  the 
subject  of  discussion  among  musical  critics.  We  must  not  forget  to  notice,  here,  the 
death  of  Mr.  Augustine  Wade,  an  English  composer  of  merit 

The  fine  arts  are  to  have  a  new  ally,  in  a  substance  recently  manufactured  at  Saint 
£tienne,  which  is  no  more  nor  less  than  malleable  glass.  It  is  called  Silicon,  is 
white,  sonorous,  brilliant,  and  transparent.  It  can  be  coloured  to  any  required  tint. 
It  is  hard,  tough,  and  possesses  the  qualities  of  molten  steel.  Articles  made  of  this 
substance  are  prepared  for  public  exhibition,  and  our  readerj  shall  be  duly  informed 
of  the  result. 

Associations  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  appear  to  be  starting  up  in  every  part 
of  Europe. 

Vieuz  Tempe,  who  was  in  this  country,  has  been  summoned,  with  other  musical 
artists,  to  Prussia,  to  entertain  the  Queen  of  England. 

At  Pottsdam  a  sinsular  exhibition  has  been  witnessed.  A  musical  society  came 
down  the  Havel,  in  illuminated  gondolas,  with  the  sound  of  trumpet.  Arriving  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  they  sang  several  Latin  hymns,  and  performed 
Haydn's  Imperial  Mass. 

Sculpture,  painting,  music,  and  dancing,  seem  never  to  have  had  more  votaries  than 
at  present,  and,  by  the  singular  affinity  which  is  found  in  the  fine  arts,  we  see  them 
supporting  each  other,  and  shining  with  a  reflex  brilliancy. 
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Travels  in  ^orth  America  in  theyeare  1841-2,  with  Geological  Observations  on  the 
United  States^  Canada, and  JVboa  Scotia,  by  Charles  Lyell^  Esq,,  F.  R,  8.,  author 
of  the  Principles  of  Geology,  Two  volumes  in  one.  New  York :  Wii*et  &  Put- 
nam, l61*Broadway.    1845. 

We  know  not  when  we  have  had  such  a  treat,  as  in  the  perusal  of  this  work,  which 
gives  such  valuable  information  on  the  Geology  of  the  U nited  States.  The  frontis- 
piece, which  is  an  elegant  engraving  of  the  bird's-eye  view  taken  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
and  the  adjacent  country,  coloured  geologically^,  is  very  interesting  indeed;  and  Mr. 
LyelPs  remarks  upon  the  Geology  of  the  Falls  itself,  is  still  more  so. 

In  speaking  of  its  retrocession,  he  makes  the  following  remarks,  which,  as  he  after- 
wards says,  "the  Geologist  may  muse  and  speculate  upon  until  filled  with  awe  and 
admiration,"  for  they  comprehend  a  vastness  which  it  is  difficult  properly  to  appreciate. 
The  remarks  are  as  follows : 

*'  But  however  much  we  may  enlarge  our  ideas  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  Niagara  began  to  drain  the  waters  of  the  upper  lakes,  we  have  seen  this  period 
was  one  only  of  a  series,  all  belonging  to  the  present  zoological  epoch ;  or  that  in 
which  the  living  testacious  fauna,  whether  fresh  water,  or  marine,  had  already  come 
into  being.  If  such  events  can  take  place,  while  the  Zoology  of  the  earth  remains 
almost  stationary  and  unaltered,  what  ages  may  not  be  comprehended  in  those  suc- 
cessive tertiary  periods  during  which  tne  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  globe  have  been 
almost  entirely  changed  !  Yet  how  subordina^  a  place  in  the  long  calendar  of  geolo- 
gical chronology  do  the  successive  tertiary  periods  themselves  occupy  1  How  much 
more  enormous  a  duration  must  we  assign  to  many  antecedent  revolutions  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants  !  No  analogy  can  be  found  in  the  natural  world  to  the  immense 
9cale  of  these  divisions  of  past  time,  unless  We  contemplate  the  celestial  spaces  which 
have  been  measured  by  the  astronomer.  Some  of  the  nearest  of  these  within  the  limits 
of  the  Solar  System,  as,  for  example,  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  are  reckoned  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  miles,  Which  the  imagination  in  vain  endeavors  to  grasp.    Yet  one 
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of  these  spaces,  such  as  the  diameter  of  the  Earth's  orbit  is  regarded  as  a  mere  unit,  a 
mere  infinite  decimal  fraction  of  the  distance  which  separates  our  sun  from  the  nearest 
fixed  star.  By  punning  still  further  the  same  investigations,  we  learn  that  there  are 
luminous  clouds  scarcely  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye,  but  resolvable  by  the  teles- 
cope into  clusters  of  stars,  which  are  so  much  more  remote,  that  the  interval  between 
our  Sun  and  Sirius,  may  be  but  a  fraction  of  this  large  distance.  To  regions  of  space 
of  this  higher  order  in  point  of  magnitude,  we  may  probably  compare  snch  an  interval 
of  time  as  that  which  divides  the  human  epoch  from  the  oriein  of  the  croalline  lime- 
stone over  which  the  Nigara  is  precipitated  at  the  Falls.  Many  have  been  the  soc- 
cessive  revolutions  in  organic  life,  and  many  the  vicissitudes  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  globe,  and  often  has  sea  been  converted  into  land  and  land  into  sea,  since  that 
rock  was  formed.  The  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Himalaya,  have  not  only  begnn  to  exist 
as  lofty  mountains,  but  the  solid  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  have  been 
slowly  elaborated  l)«neatli  the  sea  within  the  stupendous  interval  of  the  ages  here 
alluded  to." 

There  are  many  other  extracts  which  could  be  made  of  deep,  deep,  interest ;  but  we 
have  already  occupied  too  much  space,  and  can  onl^  say  further,  that  this  book  is 
beautifully  got  up,  with  many  plates  and  etchings,  and  is  filled  with  matter  for  the  most 
serious  reflection, 

Wherever  the  author  speaks  of  our  people  or  our  country,  he  does  so  with  candor 
and  enlarged  liberality,  and  we  should  think  no  intelligent  citizen  would  be  satisfied 
without  a  careful  perusal  of  this  work. 

A  Cyclopedia  of  several  thousand  praeHetd  receipts  and  collateral  ittformation^  im 
the  arts,  manufactures ^  and  trades y  including  medicine, phannacy,  and  domestic 
economy — digested  as  a  compendious  book  o/  reference,  for  the  Mant^facturer, 
Tradesman,  Amateur,  and  for  heeds  of  families,  by  Arnold  James  Cooley.  Illus- 
trated with  numerous  engravings.  New  York :  D.  Applkton,  &  Co.,  200  Broad- 
way. Philadelphia:  GeorgkS.  ^ppleton,  148 Chesnut street  Cincinnati :  Hsnrt 
<W.  Derby,  &  Co.,  113  Main  street. 

This  is  No.  I  of  a  work  which  is  to  be  completed  in  twelve  numbers.  It  is  of  coarse 
arranged  alphabetically,  is  both  scientific  ana  practical,  has  many  valuable  tables,  and 
cuts,  illustrative  of  the  subjects  upon  which  it  treats.  The  present  number  extends 
a  few  pages  into  the  letter  B.  We  have  carefully  looked  it  through,  and  find  i*s  selec- 
tion or  subjects  interesting,  and  well  treated.  Doubtless  it  will  prove  a  very  interesing 
manual. 

Wiley  if  Putnam* s  Library  of  Choice  Reading.  JVo^  15.  Zschokke's  Tales  ;  by 
Park  Oqdwin.  TTUs  volume  contains  The  JPvol  of  the  JVineteenth  Century ^  Har- 
monius.  Jack  Steam,  Floretta,  and  the  A*eto  Yetu^s  Eve. 

The  two  first  are  deeply  interesting.  Jack  Steam  is  a  satire  upon  offiqial  greatness 
Floretta,  and  the  New  Year's  Eve,  are  very  neat  and  well  told  taieri.  No-  16,  contains 
Prose  and  Verse,  by  the  celebrated  Thomas  Hood.  The  writings  of  Hood  are  very 
various.  Abounding  often  in  light  humour,  there  is,  moreover,  deep  feelins  and  ex- 
cellent taste.  In  this  very  number  is  to  be  seen  every  variety  of  his  really  imagi- 
native talent,  and  it  will  well  repay  an  hour  or  two  devoted  to  the  wit,  humour,  and 
sarcasm,  and  delicate  touches  of  mind  of  a  higher  order  than  is  always  awarded  to 
its  well-known  author. 

The  Medici  Series  of  Italian  Prose.  JVo.  1.  7%e  Challenge  qf  Barletta ;  by 
Massermo  UtAzeglio .  Translated  and  edited  by  C.  Edwards  Lester.  New  York ; 
Paine /l  BuRGESM,  62,  John  street.    1845. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  generally,  to  notice  works  of  fiction ;  but  we  may  occasion- 
ally make  exceptions,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  ourselves ;  thus  braving,  as  it  were, 
the  opinions  of  some  ef  our  critical  brethren  of  the  quill ;  and  we  think  ourselves 
fully  authorized  so  lo  do,  in  this  case,  in  favour  of  a  work  exhibiting  so  much  power 
as  the  one  whose  title  heads  this  notice,  more  particularly  as  its  translator  and  editor 
is  an  American  citizen.  The  Challenge  of  Barletta  is  not,  moreover,  a  mere  work  of 
fiction.  It  is  founded  on  historical  fact,  and  makes  its  readers  acquainted  with  the 
Italian  character  in  the  early  part  oi  the  16th  century,  and  of  that  of  the  **  Borgia" 
family  in  a  manner  to  enchain  his  attention  and  richly  compensate  him  for  the  time 
necessary  to  its  perusal — at  least,  we  can  speak  for  ourselves. 

As  its  title  intimates,  it  is  the  first  number  of  a  series,  to  be  translated  by  Mr.  Les- 
ter ;  in  which  we  wish  him  great  success,  and  think  he  will  attain  it,  if  the  succeeding 
numbers  are  of  as  deep  interest  as  "  The  Challenge  of  Barletta."  « 
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COMMERCE, 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  RISWICK  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

We  concluded  the  article  on  Commerce  in  our  last  number,  to  which 
this  is  a  sequel,  at  the  Peace  of  Riswick,  (1697.)  An  attempt  was  then 
made  to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  France,  but  it  failed,  and  the 
following  are  the  causes  assigned  by  Anderson  for  such  failure.  He  says : 
**  The  French  conmiissary,  now  sent  over  to  England  for  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  the  two  nations,  found  insurmountable  difficulties  ;  not 
o]tily  on  account  of  the  high  duties  laid  by  England  on  French  goods,  but 
likewise  because  the  English,  during  the  late  long  war,  had  learned  to  do 
without  the  merchandise  of  France,  by  supplying  themselves  mostly  with 
the  wines  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  with  the  linens  of  Holland 
and  Silesia.  The  French  refugees,  now  also  settled  in  England,  supplied 
her  with  paper,  stuf&,  silks,  and  hats,  made  at  home.  France,  moreover, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  relaxing  any  of  her  high  imposts  on  British  manu- 
factures, which  in  effect  amounted  to  a  prohibition  of  them,  it  was  not, 
therefore,  possible  for  France  and  England  to  conclude  any  tariff  or  treaty 
of  commerce  together  which  could  be  advantageous  to  the  loiter^  and 
therefore  none  was  made.  Nevertheless,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
peace  the  foreign  commerce  of  England  revived,  and  public  credit  was 
greatly  mended." 

Dr.  Davenant's  report  to  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts,  in  1703,  makes 
the  exports  of  England  i£6,644,203,  of  which  sum  the  exports  to  Holland 
alone  were  ig2,417,890. 

This  year  was  also  remarkable  for  the  far-famed  Methuen  TVeaty  with 
Portugal.  By  this  treaty  the  King  of  Portugal  stipulates,  "  both  in  his 
own  name  and  those  of  his  successors,  to  admit  forever  hereafter  into 
Portugal  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  rest  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
the  British,  as  they  were  formerly  accustomed  to  be  till  they  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws ;  upon  the  condition  that  her  British  Majesty  shall, 
in  her  own  name  and  that  of  her  successors,  be  obliged  forever  hereafter 
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to  admit  the  wines  of  Portugal  into  Great  Britain,  so  that  no  more  duties 
shall,  either  in  peace  or  war  with  France,  be  demanded  on  the  wines  of 
Portugal  than  those  of  France,  deducting  one-third  part  of  the  customs 
or  duty ;  and  in  case  of  any  rise  of  duty  on  Portuguese  wines,  then  the 
King  of  Portugal  may  again  prohibit  English  woollens.*' 

Dr.  Fleetwood  about  this  time  published  his  '^  Chronicon  Preciosumy" 
in  which  he  gives  the  true  market  price  of  wheat  and  malt  for  sixty  years. 

For  the  fint  twenty  years,  the  price  of  Wheat,  per  quarter,  was.  •  • £2  17  5i 

*'  "  *•  Malt,  per  quarter,  was 112  04 

The  second  twenty  years,  from  1666  to  1 685.  Wheat  was 2    6  3| 

'•  •*  •*  «        Malt  was 1    6  34 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  Wheat,  per  quarter,  was •••..• 2    5  91 

'*  '*  Malt,  per  quarter,  was «•• 159 

In  1707  a  law  was  made  laying  a  duty  for  the  advancement  of  the 
woollen  manufactures ;  and  foif  the  dressing  and  dying  of  woollen  cloths 
within  the  kingdom  before  exportation,  a  duty  of  five  shillings  was  laid 
on  every  white  woollen  cloth  exported,  cloths  being  all  of  the  same  length. 

In  the  year  1713  the  silk  manufacture  had  become  twenty  times  as 
great  as  it  was  in  1664,  and  the  weavers'  company,  of  London,  success- 
fully petitioned  Parliament  against  the  ratification  of  the  8th  and  9th  arti- 
cles of  a  treaty  made  with  France  ;  the  ratification  of  which  articles,  says 
Anderson,  '^  would,  instead  of  our  own  silk  manufactures,  have  introduced 
an  inundation  of  French  silks,  ribbons,  embroideries,  &c.,  so  that  our 
Spitalfield  and  Canterbury  looms  would  have  stood  still,  and  our  profifta^ 
ble  trade  with  Portugal,  in  woollens,  been  entirely  lost." 

To  put  a  stop  to  a  trade  carried  on  by  British  subjects  from  India  ta 
Ostend,  a  law  was  passed,  in  1718,  that  all  goods  shipped  in  India  should 
be  unladen  in  some  Fnglish  port ;  and  this  act  was  afterwards  renewed 
from  the  first  of  May,  1732,  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

The  nainistry,  in  1729,  used  the  following  arguments  to  prove  that  the 
country  was  then  in  a  thriving  condition,  viz  :  "  The  low  interest  of  money, 
showing  that  it  was  more  plenty  than  formerly ;  the  price  of  land,  having^ 
raised,  from  21  to  25,  26,  and  even  27  years  purchase  ;  much  larger  sums 
expending,  in  enclosing  and  improving  lands ;  great  increase  of  jewels, 
plate,  and  other  rich  materials  and  moveables ;  the  increased  value  of 
woollen  goods  exported,  in  1727,  exceeding  the  value  of  the  six  previous 
years  iS475,000,  and  the  same  increase  in  the  exportation  of  coals,  lead, 
tin,  and  lead  ore ;  the  like  increase  in  foreign  goods  exported ;  and  lastly, 
the  augmentation  of  the  tonnage,  which  had  increased  oeyond  what  it  was 
in  the  six  preceding  years  238,000  tons :  all  which  latter  facts  are  un- 
doubted nuirks  of  increasing  wealth." 

In  the  year  1733  it  was  computed  that  no  less  than  800,000  quarters  of 
com  were  exported  from  England  to  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  for 
which  at  least  one  million  sterling  in  oaoney  was  paid  by  those  nations. 

In  1735  a  commercial  treaty  .was  made  with  Russia,  by  which  Eng- 
land secured  the  privilege  of  transporting  any  British  goods  through 
Russia  to  Persia,  and  to  bring  returns  the  same  way.  Accordingly,  in 
1741,  a  statute  was  passed  for  bringing  raw  silk  from  Persis  through  Rus- 
sia, and  for  a  considerable  time  large  quantities  of  raw  silk  and  other  Per- 
sian merchandise  were  brought  this  way. 

In  the  same  year  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  any  hank  from  being 
formed  in  America,  upon  which  Anderson  remarks : "  This  was  a  prudently- 


t 
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intended  law ;  for  as  the  said  colonies  gre'vr  mater  and  more  populous, 
projects  and  schemes  might  get  into  their  heads,  which  would  prove  very 
detrimental  to  the  industry  and  parsimony  necessary  to  such  colonies." 
In  1755  an  act  was  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  whale  fishery, 
and  in  1756,  for  the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  British  conunerce 
and  navigation  in  general. 

The  year  1757  proved  to  be  an  extremely  scarce  year  in  grain  all  over 
Europe,  and  the  exportation  of  grain  from  England  was  prohibited.  In 
1759  a  law  was  passed  to  prevent  the  importation  of  French  cambrics 
and  lawns,  except  for  exportation.  In  1763  a  statute  was  enacted  to 
supplv  the  export  trade  to  Africa  with  calicoes,  and  also  a  bill  to  regu<* 
late  the  general  trade  to  Africa.  In  1764  an  act  was  passed,  declaring 
that  it  was  just  and  requisite  to  establish  stamp  duties  in  America,  which 
act  was  repealed  in  1776.  In  this  same  year  an  act  was  passed  assum- 
ing the  ri^ht  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  American  Colonies. 

With  this  commenced  the  acts,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  which 
led  to  the  separation  of  the  American  Colonies,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
resulted  in  the  declaration  of  their  independence  in  1776.  \ 

Before  going  into  the  situation  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
at  the  close  of  the  war  of  our  independence,  we  think  it  best  here  to  insert 
a  statement,  which  we  take  from  Anderson,  showing  the  imports,  exports, 
and  balances  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  year  1700  to  1787. 


■*• 


1700 

1701 

1702- 

1708 • 

1704 

1706 « 

1706 

1707 

1708 

1709 

1710 

1711 

1712 

1713 

1714 

1715 

1716 

1717 

1718 

1719 

1720 

1721 A 

1722 

1723 

1724 ^«... 

X • ^o •    ••    •••••••■••• 

1726 

1727 

1728 « 

1729 :. 

1780 

1731 

1782.* 


Imports. 


£    •■ 

d. 

6,970,175  1 

10 

5,869,606  9 

10 

4,159,804  16 

0 

4,526,596  11 

1 

5,383,200  16 

5 

4,031,649  14  10 

4,113,933  8 

3 

5,274,055  10 

4 

4,698,663  11 

8 

4,510,593  11 

8 

4,011,341  7 

4 

4,685,785  17 

7 

4,454,682  11 

6 

5,811,077  16 

6 

5,929,227  0 

8 

5,640,948  16 

5 

6,800,258  7 

8 

6,346,768  1 

6 

6,669,390  1 

1 

5,367,499  8 

8 

6,090,083  15 

1 

5,768,510  16 

7. 

6,878,098  19 

1 

6,505,676  6 

8 

7,394,405  '8 

6  • 

7,094,708  8 

6 

6,677,86»  18 

4 

6,798  908  4 

2 

7,569,299  1 

9 

7,540,620  W 

5 

7,780,019  9 

% 

6,991,500  8  11  { 

7,087«914  5 

0  1 

Exports. 


£k.ces8. 


£     s. 

d. 

£      B.  d. 

7,302,716  8 

7 

1.332.641  6  8 

7,621,053  6 

5 

1,761,446  16  7 

5,235,874  0 

6 

1,076,569  4  5 

6,644,103  6 

0 

2,117.606  14  11 

6,552,019  18 

2 

1,168.819  1  8 

5,501,677  11 

2 

1,470,027  16  4 

6,512,086  17 

1 

2,398,158  13  9 

6.767,178  8 

6 

2,498,122  18  2 

6,969,089  19 

1 

.  2,270,426  7  5 

6,627,045  17 

6 

2,116,462  5  9 

6,690,828  15 

2 

2,679,487  7  10 

6,447,170  16 

3 

1,761,384  18  7 

7,568,857  5 

1 

8,014.174  IS  6 

7,352,655  12 

2 

1.541,577  15  8 

8,361,638  9 

3 

2,-132,411  2  6 

7,379.409  0 

6 

1,738,465  4  8 

7,614,085  6 

11 

1,813,826  19  8 

6,147,700  2 

4 

2,800,932  0  10 

8,255,302  14 

5 

1,585,912  IS  4 

7,709,528  1 

7 

2,342,028  13  4 

7,936,728  16 

6 

1,846,645  1  5 

8,681,200  17 

4 

.2,912,690  0  9 

9,650,789  17  10  | 

.  3,272,690  18  9 

9,489,811  16 

7 

2,984,135  9  II 

9,143,356  12 

7 

1,748,951  10  2 

11,352,480  11 

4 

4,267,772  2  10 

9,406,731  10 

10 

2,728,866  17  6 

9»853,04S  18 

3 

2»754,135  14  1 

ll,$3i,883  1 

11 

4,062,084  2  2 

11,475,771  16 

8  • 

3,$35,151  6  8 

1|,974.18»  14  11  1 

.  4,194,116  6  9 

11,167,880  10 

6 

4,176,889  6  7 

11,786,658  18 

6 

4,698,744  8  0 
C84,477,ld0  17  11 
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Tears. 


Importa. 


1733.. 

1734. . 

1736,, 

1736.. 

1737. . 

1738.. 

1789. . 

1740.. 

1741.. 

1742. 

1748. . 

1744. 

1745. . 

174«.. 

1747. 

1748. 

1749. . 

1760.. 

1761. 

1752. 

1753. 

1764. 

1755. 

1766. 

1757. 

1758. 

1759. 

1760. 

1761. 

I7«a. 

1768. 

1764. 

1765. 

1766. 

1767. 

1768. 

1769. 

1770. 

1771. 

1772. 

1773. 

1774. 

1776. , 

1776. 

1777., 

1778.. 

1779. . 

1780. , 

1781*, 

1782.. 

1783., 

1784*. 

1786. , 

1786. . 

1787., 


Brought  over. 


£         ■.  d. 

8,016,814    2  2 

7,095.861     8  5 

8,860,184    0  11 

7,307,966  12  10 

7,073,638    3  6 

7,438,060    4  7 

7,829,373    8  11 

6,703,778  10  6 

7,936,084  18  7 

6.866.864  18  0 
7,802,353  6  6 
6,362,971  6  6 
7,847,128  8  8 
6,205,687  16  8 
7,116.767  5  6 
8,186,408  19  6 
7,917,704  10  4 
7,772,089  12  6 
7,948,436  4  8 
7,889.369  9  8 
8,624,029  4  8 
8,093,472  15  0 

8.772.865  2  10 
7,961,608  8  10 
9,253,817  14  9 
8,415,025  4  10 
8,922,976  1  4 
9,832,802  11  1 
9,543,901  14  4 
8,870,234  14  3 

11,665,086    0  9 

10,364,307  12  8 

10,889,742  18  10 

11,475,775    6  8 

12,073,956    0  11 

11,878,661    2  7 

11,908,560  16  5 

12,216,937  14  8 

12,821,995  16  9 

14,608,716  16  9 

12,522,643     7  0 

14,548,90^  16  1 

14,815,955  17  2 

12,449,189  17  11 

12,643,834    7  8 

10,975,538     1  0 

11,435,268  18  6 

11,714,967    7  11 

12,720,613  16  1 

10,341,628  16  6 

13,122,2215    7  6 

15,272,802    0  4 

16,279,490    1  6 

15,786,072    7  6 

17,804,024  16  1 


xporu. 


£          ■.  4. 

11,777,306    6  7 

11,000,645    2  2 

18,544,144    7  0 

11,616,356  10  2 

11.842,320  17  0 

12,289,495    7  1 

9,495,366  14  3 

8,869,939  15  5 

11,469,872    8  2 

11,684,427    2  4 

14,623,653    9  6 

11,429,628  10  8 

10,497,329  17  0 

11,860,792  16  2 

11,442,049    1  6 

12,851,438  12  11 

14,099,366  11  0 

15,182,004    8  1 

13,967,811    8  7 

13,221,116    8  11 

14,264,614    8  11 

18,896,853    9  7 

12,182,256  17  6 

12,617,640    8  3 

13,438,285     1  0 

15,034,994  10  7 

14,699,892    7  1 

16,679,078    0  5 

16,865,953    0  7 

14,134,098    8  6 

16,160,181  16  8 

16,612,403  16  8 

14,550,507    1  8 

14,024,964    2  8 

13,844,511     1  8 

16,117.982  16  1 

13,438,236    6  11 

14^6,653  17  5 

17,161,146  14  2 

18,782.879    6  8 

16,654,052    5  8 

17,607,447    4  0 

16,946,523  18  4 

15,685,107  16  7 

14,162,248    6  1 

12,875,712  12  11 

13,597,771     4  2 

13,689,078  12  6 

11,470,388  14  8 

18,224,637  10  11 

16,450,778  12  9 

14,961,074  11  9 

16,770,289    7  6 

16,300,730  13  6 

18,296,166  12  11 


TE 


8,760,492 
8,904,783 
6,883,960 
4,808,889 
4,768,682 
4,850,535 
1,665,993 
2,166,161 
8,588.787 
4,717,662 
6,821,300 
5,066,657 
2,650,206 
5,156,105 
4,826,221 
4,215,024 
6,188,162 
7,359,964 
6,024^75 
5,331,746 
5,639,584 
i,803,883 
8,409,890 
4,566,086 
4,184.967 
6,619,969 
5,778.916 
6»746,270 
6,822,051 
5,268,858 
4,495,145 
6,148,006 
8,660,764 
2,549,188 
1,770,555 
3,239,821 
1,529,675 
2,049,716 
4,339,150 
4,233,668 
4,181,408 
8,058,544 
2,129,668 
8,285,918 
1,508,408 
1,400,179 
2,162.607 
1,974.105 
^•i;263,286 
2,888,008 
2,828,548 
•811,727 
493,749 
614,668 
492,141 

207,409.635 
88,477,130 


a.  a. 

4  6 

18  10 

6  1 

17  4 

18  6 
2  6 
6  4 

4  II 
9  7 
9  4 

5  0 
8  9 

18  9 

0  « 


16 

18 

0 


0 
5 

8 


10  8 

4  2 
14  8 
19  8 
14  7 

14  8 
19  6 

6  8 

5  9 

6  9 
9  4 

6  a 

9  3 

15  6 
4  0 

7  la 

17  0 

0  9 

18  6 
10  6 

8  2 

17  6 
8  11 

18  8 

7  11 

1  a 

18  a 

18  j» 

n  11 

10  6 

4  7 

1  8 

15  9 

5  6 

8  8 

6  6 
6  0 

16  10 


6  10 
17  11 


Deduct  1781,  and  1784, 


290,886,766    4    9 
,     1,566,058    9    6 


J&S89,d21,718  14    3 


N.  B.  In  those  years  marked  witb  uterisks,  the  excess  ia  to'be  understood  of  th« 
imports ;  in  all  others,  of  the  exports. 
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Much  eoiitioTeny  has  existed,  and  gtiU  exists,  among  writers  on  Politi« 
eal  Economy,  on  the  subject  of  the  balance  of  trade ;  some  insisting  that 
a  nation  whi6h  imports  more  in  value  than  it  exports,  is  a  loser  to  that 
amount ;  and  others  contending  that  no  nation  can,  for  any  lex^h  of  time, 
import  more  than  it  exports,  notwithstanding  it  may  appear  so  to  do  by 
published  statements  of  imports  and  exports— the  apparent  diiS^rences,  it 
IB  contended,  balance  th^nselyes.  Now,  without  mooting  this  question, 
"which  to  us  is  a  very  simple  one,  we  cannot  forbear  the  remark  on  this 
exhibit  from  Anderson  of  the  immense  surplus  of  the  exports  of  Great 
Britain  over  her  imports,  that  while  we  do  not  mean  to  urge  that  Great 
Britain  was  benefited  to  the  full  amount  of  this  balance,  because  the 
exports,  bein^  stated  at  the  official  value,  are  much  overated,  while  the 
iinports  are  given  at  the  declared  or  supposed  teal  value  ;  yet  we  do  mean 
to  insist,  that  in  &e  exportation  of  so  heavy  an  amount  as  to  leave  a  bal- 
ance over  imports  of  Jg289,321,713  15  3,  which,  at  $4  80  per  pound  ster- 
ling, makes  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,388,744,21^  06  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  her  importation,  yielding  every  allowance  for  the  overrating 
in  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  official  "vulue  instead  of  the  real  value  in 
the  exports,  Great  Britain  was  gaining  Very  great  sums,  inasmuch  as 
she  exported  principally  her  labour y  while  she  imported  mostly  raw  mate- 
rials, on  which  comparatively  little  labour  had  been  expended ;  and  this 
difference  is  greater  at  the  present  time  than  formerly,  from  the  perfection 
of  mAchinery  and  its  immense  multiplying  power. 

Take,  for  instance,  her  trade  with  the  United  States  for  the  last  year, 
when  we  exported  to  Great  Britain,  in  raw  materials,  as  follows,  viz : 

Cotton, $39,591,351 

Tobftoeo, ; 2,900,126 

Rice, • 246,696 

T«r,  pitch,  and  turpentine, 646,124 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes,.. • 53,936 

SkiDfland  fWs, 573,873 

$44,014,106 
Ezperti  of  aU  other  articles ••• 3,774,556 

Total  amonnt  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  for  1844-5 $47,788,662 

Now  the  isaports  from  Great  Britain  for  the  same  period  were  nearly 
all  manafactures.  The  calcalation  is,  tba(  English  cotton  manufactores, 
ezclilsiTe  of  twist,  none  of  which  comes  to  the  United  States,  multiply 
the  value  at  least  six  times ;  but,  to  be  within  all  reasonable  bounds,  we 

will  take  five  times  only.    $39,591,351  multiplied  by  5  gives $197,956,755 

Deduct  v^ue  of  raw  materia], 39,591,851 

Amount  produced  in  value  to  Great  Britain  on  the  manufacture  of  the  "^-~— — 
•mount  of  cotton  shipped  thither  in  1844*5,  supposing  the  manufactures 
were  to  be  shipped  to  the  United  Statee  or  elsewhere,  exclusive  of  twist,  $158,365,404 

This  surely  speaks  for  itself,  and  skows  the  immense  advantages  gained 
by  the  manufacturing  country,  over  the  country  that  exports  its  raw  ma- 
terials. But,  this  is  by  no  means  all  the  advantages  gained,  for  it  ap- 
pears Great  Britain  exports*  more  than  half  her  cotton  goods,  which  are 


^M 


*The  following  statement  is  taken  from  Portier's  Progress  of  the  British  Nation,  Vol. 
IIL,page79: 

»  431^00,000  lbs.  of  eotton,  taken  by  the  manufaclurers,  assuming  the  cost 
and  the  charges  of  manufacture  to  be  the  same  per  lb.  as  in  1833,  would 
amount  to • • « ».....'  JC4S,641,34a' 

From  which  deduct  the  value  of  goods  and  yarn  exported  ia  1841,. . . .     24,668,618 

Amount  of  cotton  goods  consumed  in  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1841, 

less  than  one  half  the  amount  manufactured*.  •• • £23,972,725 

•  « 
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therefore  clear  profit^  while  we  consume  every  dollar  of  the  manufitctareg 
received  from  her. 

Of  course  we  do  not  make  this  calculation  with  any  further  view  than 
to  show  the  advantages  of  manufactures  over  raw  materials ;  far  from  it ; 
we  rejoice  in  the  market  thus  provided  for  our  surplus  cotton,  and  in  the 
employment  given  to  our  ships  which  carry  it. 

Thus  far,  it  seems  proper  to  advert  to  the  tahle  from  Anderson,  and  the 
immense  balance  it  shows  in  favour  of  Great  Britain. 

We  return  now  to  the  state  of  our  own  country  at  the  peace  of  1783, 
under  the  Confederation.     We  then  had  "  Free  Trade''  in  its  fullest  ope- 
ration.    Our  ports  were  open,  with  scarcely  any  duties,  to  the  vessels 
and  merchandise  of  all  other  nations.     In  Pennsylvania  the  duties  were 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  but  these  were  nugatory,  for  Burlington,  !New 
Jersey,  was  a  free  port,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  goods  were  there  entered 
and  clandestinely  carried  across  the  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania.  .  From 
almost  all  nations  of  Europe  large  shipments  were  made  to  this  countiy, 
and  we  were  inundated  with  foreign  goods.     We  made  literally  nothi^ 
for  ourselves,  and  thus  industry  of  every  kind  was  paralyzed ;  eveiy  spe* 
cies  of  goods  could  be  purchased  much  cheaper  than  they  could  be  made 
here,  and  Adam  Smith  and  Jean  Baptiste  Say  had  their  theory  in  full  ope- 
ration.    Such  of  our  citizens  as  had  embarked  in  any  kind  of  manure- 
tures  were  reduced  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin.     Our  workmen  were  con- 
signed to  idleness  and  its  long  train  of  disastrous  consequences.     Real 
property  ceased  to  be  of  much,  if  of  any  value.     Rents  fell  to  almost 
nothing.     Nor  did  those  who  embarked  in  mercantile  pursuits  share  a 
better  fate  ;  for  the  people,  being  idle,  could  not  pay  for  the  goods  pur- 
chased, and  consequently  most  of  the  merdiants  failed.     The  following 
are  some  historical  records  of  that  period.     Dr.  Hugh  Williamson  gives 
the  following  statement :  **  In  eveiy  part  of  these  States,  the  scarcity  of 
money  has  become  a  common  subject  of  complaint.     This  does  not  seem 
to  be  an  imaginary  complaint,  like  that  of  Hard  iimes^  of  which  men  bare 
complained  in  all  ages  of  the  world.     The  misfortune  is  general,  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  severely  felt     The  scarcity  of  money  has  become  so 
great,  and  the  difficulty  of  paying  debts  has  become  so  common,  that  riots 
and  combinations  have  been  formed  in  many  places,  and  the  operations 
of  civil  government  have  been  suspended.  Goods  were  imported  to  a  much 
greater  amount  than  could  be  consumed  or  paid  for." 

In  Minot's  history  of  the  insurrection  in  Massachusetts  we  have  the 
following :  '^  Thus  was  the  usual  means  of  remittance,  by  articles  the 
growth  of  the  country,  almost  annihilated,  and  little  else  than  specie  re- 
mained to  answer  the  demands  incurred  by  importations.  The  money, 
of  course,  was  drawn  off,  and  this  being  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging the  whole  amount  of  foreign  contracts,  the  residue  was  chiefly 
sunk  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  importers.  The  scarcity  of  specie  arising 
from  this  cause  was  attended  with  evident  consequences;  it  checked 
commercial  intercourse  throughout  the  community,  and  furnished  reluc- 
tant debtors  with  an  apology  for  withholding  their  dues,  both  from  individ- 
uals and  the  public.  On  opening  our  ports,  an  immense  quantity  of  foreign 
merchandise  was  introduced  into  the  country,  and  people  were  tempted, 
by  the  sudden  cheapness  of  imported  goods,  and  by  their  own  wants,  to 
purchase  beyond  their  capacity  to  pay.  Into  this  indiscretion  they  were 
in  some  measure  beguiled  by  their  own  sanguine  calculations  of  the  value 
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"which  a  ^^  firee  trade"  would  bestow  on  the  value  of  their  soil,  and  by  a 
reliance  on  those  evidences  of  the  public  debt  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
most  of  them.  So  extravagantly,  too,  did  many  estimate  the  temptation 
which  equal  liberty  and  vacant  lands  would  hold  out  to  emigrants  from 
the  old  world,  as  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  Europe  was  about  to  empty 
itself  into  America,  and  that  the  United  States  would  derive,  from  that 
source,  such  an  increase  of  population  as  would  enhance  their  lands  to  a 
price  not  heretofore  even  conjectured. '' 

"  The  bonds  of  men,"  says  Mr.  Ramsay,  of  South  Carolina, "  whose  com- 
petency to  pay  their  debts  was  unquestionable,  could  not  be  negotiated 
at  a  less  discount  than  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  per  cent.  Real  pro- 
perty was  scarcely  vendible,  and  sales  of  any  article  for  ready  money 
eould  be  made  only  at  a  ruinous  loss.  The  prospect  of  extricating  the 
country  firom  these  em^barrassments  was  by  no  means  flattering ;  while 
every  thing  else  fluctuated,  some  of  the  causes  which  produced  this  ca- 
lamitous state  of  things  were  permanent.  The  hope  and  fear  still  remained 
that  the  debtor  party  would  obtain  the  victory  at  the  elections ;  and,  instead 
of  making  the  eflbrt  to  obtain  relief  by  indusl3ry  and  economy,  many  rested 
all  their  hopes  on  legislative  interference.  The  mass  of  national  labour, 
and  national  wealth  was  consequently  diminished.  Property,  when 
brought  to  execution,  sold  at  so  low  a  price  as  frequently  ruined  the  debtor 
without  paying  the  creditor. 

^^  A  disposition  to  resist  the  laws  became  common ;  assemblies  were 
ealled  often,  and  earlier  than  the  constitution  and  laws  required.  Laws 
were  passed  by  which  property  of  every  kind  was  made  a  Wal  tender  in 
the  payment  of  debts,  though  payable  according  to  contxact  m  gold  and 
silver.  Other  laws  installed  the  debts,  so  that  of  sums  already  due,  only 
a  third,  and  afterwards  only  a  fifth,  was  annually  recoverable  in  the  courts 
of  law." 

^^  Silver  and  gold,''  says  Belknap  in  his  history  of  New  Hampshire, 
**  which  had  circulated  largely  in  the  latter  years  of  tne  war,  were  returning, 
^  by  the  usual  course  of  trade,  to  those  countries  whence  large  <Biantities 
of  necessary  and  unnecessary  commodities  had  been  imported.  The  peo- 
]de  of  New  Hampshire  petitioned,  and  to  gratify  them  the  Legislature 
enacted,  that  when  any  debtor  shall  tender  to  his  creditor,  in  satisfaction 
ef  an  execution  for  debt^  either  real  or  personal  estate  sufficient,  the  body 
of  the  debtor  shall  be  exempt  from  imprisonment,  and  the  debt  shaU  carry 
an  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  the  creditor  being  at  liberty  either  to  receive 
the  estate,  so  tendered,  at  a  value  estimated  by  three  appraisers,  or  to  keep 
alive  the  demand,  by  making  out  an  alias  within  one  year  afrer  the  return 
of  any  former  execution,  and  levying  it  on  any  estate  of  the  debtor  which 
he  can  find." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  under  the  Confederacy  first  formed ;  and 
-while  the  people  were  thus  writhing  under  so  many  complicated  evils,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  every  species  of  ill-advised  remedy 
should  be  brought  forward.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  emissions  of  paper 
money,  legal  tenders,  and  suspensions  of  the  operations  of  courts  of  justice 
for  the  collection  of  debts,  were  all  resorted  to,  but  they  only  served  fur- 
ther to  embarrass,  and  create  more  and  new  difficulties.  In  Massachusetts 
the  sufTering  and  distress  was  greater  than  in  any  other  State.  Riotous 
assemblages  of  the  people  were  common,  and  the.  proceedings  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  according  to  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  were  impeded, until 
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it  finallj  ended  m  open  insurrection  under  Sha.3ni,  a  rerolotionary  officer, 
which  was  crushed  hy  the  energy  of  Groyemor  Bowd<wk  and  his  council, 
and  the  decision  of  Generals  Lincoln  and  Shej^iard.  Some  idea  of  the 
distress  of  the  govemment,  as  well  as  the  people,  may  be  formed  finom 
the  circumstance  that,  Govemor  Bowdoin  having  raised  four  thousand 
militia  against  the  insurgents,  there  was  not  money  enough  in  the  trea- 
sury to  support  that  smafl  army  for  one  week,  and  they  could  not  haTe 
been  marcned,  but  for  the  patriotism  of  a  nun^ber  of  private  individuals, 
who  subscribed  the  necessary  funds." 

At  this  agonizing  period  the  minds  of  all  men  felt  the  total  inefficiency 
of  the  Confederation,  and  with  one  accord  hailed  the  Ccwstitution  as  the 
only  remedy.  Accordingly,  in  1789,  that  invaluable  blessing  was  given 
to  our  distracted  and  distressed  country,  and  its  magical  effects  soon  proved 
the  consummate  skill  and  wisdom  of  its  framers ;  for  no  sooner  was  it 
adopted,  than  confidence  was  restored,  the  industry  of  the  whole  people 
was  soon  put  in  requisition,  and  a  career  commenced,  which  opened 
various  scenes  of  good  and  evil  fortune.  These  scenes  it  is  our  purpose 
to  examine ;  not  in  detail,  for  that  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits  ;  we 
shall,  however,  use  our  best  endeavours  to  touch  every  period  that  waa 
marked  with  any  important  commercial  change,  and  trace  the  history  €£ 
our  commerce,  up  to  the  present  period,  as  connected  with  those  nations 
with  whom  we  principally  trade,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  show 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  our  present  position  respecting  them. 

In  approaching  this  subject,  after  the  adoptipn,  in  1789,  of  our  present 
Constitution,  we  feel  the  impossibility,  for  want  of  space,  to  do  any  thing 
bordering  upon  that  justice  which  a  subject  of  such  importance  demands. 
We  shall  necessarily,  therefore,  omit  at  this  time  to  comment  upon many 
parts  of  it  to  which  we  much  wish  to  call  public  attention,  and  on  which 
it  is  our  intention  so  to  do  in  our  future  numbers.  For  the  present  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  general  outlines,  as  we  have  previously 
done  with  the  ccnnmerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  that  view,  shall  merely 
examine  the  course  of  trade,  to  prove,  what  we  commenced  this  article 
to  make  fully  manifest,  namely,  not  only  that  trade  will  not  regulate  itself, 
but  that  it  requires  great  wisdom  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  advantages 
to  which  we  are  entitled  ;  and  further,  that  this  wisdom  has  not  always 
been  shown  by  those  who  have  legislated  for  this  country.  But  for  the 
present  we  return  to  our  narrative,  which  we  left  at  the  period  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

We  have  stated  that  this  auspicious  event  was  hailed  with  acclamations 
of  joy ;  and  one  great  reason  of  tnis  joy  was,  because  among  other  important 
powers  vested  in  the  general  government,  was  that  ^^  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  and  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

Among  the  first  acts  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  CiNigress, 
was  an  act  laying  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  the  pre* 
amble  to  which  says,  ''  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  numufacttaresyihat  duties 
be  laid  on  foreign  goods  and  merchandise,"  &c.,  &c. 

Another  act  was  passed,  at  the  session  of  1790,  upon  the  representation 
of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  urging  the  languishing  state  of  the 
cod  fishery  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  asking  the  fostering 
care  of  Congress ;  whereupon  it  was  enacted  that  a  bounty  be  allowed  on 
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the  exportation  of  salt  fish,  equnralent  to  die  duty  upon  the  imported  salt 
used  in  its  preservation  ;  and  afterwards  an  allowance  was  made  in  money, 
at  a  certain  rate  per  ton,  to  vessels  employed  for  a  certain  number  of 
months  in  this  fishery,  which  greatly  increased  the  tonnage  employed  in  it. 
But  Great  Britain  soon  became  jealous  of  our  success,  seized  some  of 
our  vessels  engaged  in  it,  and  the  matter  was  not  finally  settled  till  1818, 
when  a  convention  established  our  right  to  it. 

These  two  acts,  the  one  establishing  the  power  and  right  in  Ck>ngres8 
to  protect  our  manufactures  and  trade,  and  the  other  carrying  out  that 
right,  by  granting  a  drawback  upon  the  exportation  of  salted  nsh,  and  a 
bounty  in  money  upon  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery,  contributed 
greatly  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  new  Constitution  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people,  as  the  whole  country  had  sufiered  so  much  for  want  of  that 
power  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Thus  a  general  feeling  of  joy  was 
felt  at  the  .opening  prospect  of  a  new  and  extensive  impetus  to  commerce 
and  the  general  industry  of  the  Union. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  commencing  to  experi- 
ence the  benefit  of  this  new  order  of  things,  and  gradually  increasine,  when^ 
in  1793,  broke  out  the  wars  incident  to  the  French  revolution,  which  soon 
involved  the  nations  of  Europe  in  a  general  war.  The  immense  maritime 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain  so  much  impeded  the  intercourse  of  the  other 
belligerent  European  nations  with  their  colonies,  that  it  became  impossible 
for  them  to  carry  it  on  themselves,  and  the  carryioig  trade  naturally  fell 
into  our  hands,  as  the  only  important  neutral  power. 

Our  proximity  to  the  West  India  islands  gave  us  great  facilities  for 
exporting  their  produce  to  the  mother  countries,  and  accordingly  we 
seized  upon  the  proffered  boon,  and  entered  largely  into  this  trade.  The 
Immense  armies  which  were  raised  on  the  European  continent  in  the 
course  of  these  wars,  greatly  enhanced  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  produce  for 
their  subsistence,  and  thus  opened  a  most  profitable  market  for  our  agricul- 
tural products.  These  new  circumstances  in  the  commercial  world,  soon 
produced  their  efiects  upon  this  country  to  an  enormous  extent,  to  the 
great  increase  of  our  tonnage,  and  to  the  awakening  of  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  knew  scarcely  any  bounds. 

Our  registered  tonnage,  which  in  1789  was  only  123,893  tons,  in  1790 
rose  to  346,254,  and  in  1810  bad  reached  the  enormous  amount  for  that 
period,  and  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  of  984,269  tons ;  while  our 
exports,  which  in  1791  were  $19,012,041,  had,  in  the  same  period,  up  to 
1810,  increased  to  $66,757,970,  of  which  $42,366,675  were  of  foreign 
articles,  and  only  $24,391,295  of  domestic  produce — this  latter,  however, 
having  increased,  since  1803,  from  $13,594,072  to  tiiat  amount,  no  ac- 
count of  our  exports  having  been  officially  reported  before  1803. 

No  combination  of  circumstances  had  ever  before  occurred  to  enable 
any  country  suddenly  to  leap,  as  it  were,  into  such  an  enormous  trade, 
and  great  were  the  immediate  profits  resulting  from  it.  The  editor 
can  make  this  record  in  perfect  good  fiiith,  and  bears  his  testimony 
from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  it.  There  may  be  said  to  have 
been,  literally,  little  else  done  in  the  country,  during  the  period  under 
review,  but  the  exportation  of  the  grain  and  provisions  afibrded  by  our 
agriculture,  and  the  carrying  of  colonial  produce  from  the  colonies  to 
Europe.  Nor  was  this  limited  to  the  West  India  colonies,  for  vast  quan- 
tities of  produce  were  taken  in  American  ships  from  the  French  and' 
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Dutch  colonies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  even  firofm 
China  to  the  European  Continent. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  this  trade  had  its  disasters,  which 
were  indeed  very  great.  The  jealousies  of  the  belligerents  were  greatly 
excited,  and  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  let  loose  their  public 
and  private  armed  ships  upon  us,  and  the  American  vessels  captured  num- 
bered above  two  thousand  in  all. 

The  following  is  a  list,  as  near  as  we  can  ascertain,  of  the  number  of 
American  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  captured  during  the  wuns  incident 
to  the  French  Revolution,  as  reported  to  Congress  on  the  6th  July,  1812. 

We  have  added  615  to  the  number  taken  by  the  French,  prior  to  the 
year  1800,  which  we  have  obtained  from  a  large  claimant  on  account  of 
the  depredations  then  committed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Congressional 
list  does  not  enumerate  these  vessels,  as  that  contains  no  account  of 
vessels  taken  before  1803. 

We  have  taken  much  pains  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Tessels  con- 
demned in  Holland,  and  also  those  taken  by  the  Spanish,  but  without 
effect.  Dr.  Seybert,  also,  in  his  statistics,  says, ''  For  want  of  information^ 
the  captures  made  by  Spain  could  not  be  reported."  Neither  is  any 
accoiint  of  their  number  or  amount  given  in  Pitkin's  statistics :  both  of 
these  books  are  before  us,  and,  although  they  both  notice  the  enormous 
amount  of  depredations  committed,  neither  of  them  contains  any  thing  fur- 
ther than  the  report  to  Congress,  presented  below. 

LUt  of  VeBuU  capttared  during  the  wars  ineident  to  the  French  Uevoiutiom,  ae 

reported  to  Congreae  on  the  Qih  of  Jvly^  1812 : 


Briiieh  Capturee, 


1803 

1804 

1805, 

1806, 

1807 

Period  of  capture  notaacertaiaed,. 


Va»ah  Uken. 
.....     20 


39 
116 
131 
194 

28 


«i 


(( 


Taken  antecedent  to  orders  in  council  528 

62 

108 
45 

,55 
79 
24 
16 


1807,  subsequent  to 

1808 

1809 

1810, 

1811, 

1812, 

Time  of  capture  not  ascertained. 


•  •  • 


Total  British  captures, 917 

Captures  and  seizures  made  by  the 

Neapolitans, 47 

Spain,  number  not  ascertained. 


^ench  Captures. 


1803, 

1804, 
1805, 
1806, 


Vends  takM. 

•  .     17 

..     90 

..     64 

..     23 


Time  of  capture  not  known, 12 

Previous  to  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  206 

Captures  during  the  existence  of  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  decrees,  •....••..  307 

Captures  made  after  the  revocation 
of  decrees. 

1810, 6 

1811, 29 

1812, 7 

Period  not  known, •••      3 


British  captures,. •  •  • 

Captures  made  by  the  Danes, 
Neapolitans, 


558 

917 
70 
47 


1,692 
Seizures  in  Holland,  am't  not  ascertained. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  British  captures, 917 

"     French  captures,. • 558 

Prior  to  1800,  as  above, 615  1,173 

Neapolitan  captures, • » 47 

Danish  captures,.  • * • « • . .       70 


2,207 
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By  a  statement  published  in  Boston,  in  1834,  by  John  Howard,  of  that 
city,  entitled  "  The  prices  of  forty  articles  for  forty  years,"  the  number  of 
capturejB  from  1803  to  1812  is  stated  to  be  1,592  vessels,  precisely  the 
number  contained  in  the  above  report  to  Congress.  Of  these  1,592,  the 
Boston  article  states  that  915  vessels  and  their  cargoes  were  condemned. 

Now,  if  to  these  we  add  the  number  condemned  as  stated  by  the  claim- 
ant on  behalf  of  those  captured  previous  to  1800,  not  contained  in  the 
report  to  Congress  as  above  stated ;  the  number  of  vessels  and  cargoes  ac- 
tuaUy  condemned,  without  the  Spanish  captures  and  those  seized  in  port 
in  Holland  and  other  European  ports,  then,  will  stand  as  follows : 

Vessels  reported  to  Congress  as  captured  subsequent  to  1803,  condemned,. .    900 
Condemned  in  France  prior  to  1803,.. • ....•••••• ••••••••     615 

Total  number  of  Americatn  vessels  condemned,  exclusive  of  those  captured 
by  the  Spanish  and  of  seizures  in  port,  during  the  wars  incident  to  the 
French  Revolution, 1,512 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  property  lost  to  the 
United  States  by  this  unlawful  depredation  upon  her  commerce,  but  think 
the  estimate  of  seventy  to  eighty  millions  of  dollars  not  extravagant, 
knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  amount  of  property  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
was  very  great,  as  well  as  the  amount  seized  in  port,  all  over  continental 
Curope,  about  this  time. 

In  this  manner  things  went  on  with  our  commerce,  until,  afier  a  short 
skirmish  on  the  ocean  with  France,  the  aggressions  of  the  British  iii  im- 
pressing our  seamen,  thereby  adding  insult  to  ic^ury,  finally  ended  in  em- 
bargo, non-intercourse,  and  the  war  of  1812. 

This  sketch,  imperfect  in  detail  as  it  of  necessity  is  admitted  to  be,  never- 
theless shows  the  uncertainty  of  the  prosperity  which  arises  from  a  com- 
inerce  not  founded  upon  the  solid  basis  of  a  well-protected  and  permanent 
domestic  industry,  but  liable  to  the  fluctuations  of  a  foreign  demand  based 
upon  war. 

Our  grain  and  provisions,  it  is  true,  commanded  very  high  prices,  and 
our  ship  owners  received  enonnous  freights ;  but  these  engendered  habits 
of  much  extravagance  in  our  expenditures,  and  tended  greatly  to  an  un- 
settled state  of  things,  which,  in  the  end,  produced  the  war  and  all  its  ex- 
penses and  concomitant  evils ;  the  immense  losses  by  the  seizure  and 
condemnation  of  our  property  abroad ;  and  moreover,  at  the  peace  in  1815, 
^e  country  experienced,  in  a  return  to  its  own  proper  share  of  conmierce, 
a  scene  of  distress  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe  in  a  manner  to  do  it 
justice. 

The  war  found  us  destitute  of  the  means  of  all  future  supplies  of  the 
most  common  necessaries  for  clothing  ;  our  soldiers  were  almost  without 
clothes  or  blankets* 

Such  a  state  of  things,  in  this  respect,  as  then  existed,  it  is<  difficult  at 
this  time  to  realize.  Every  article  of  foreign  manufacture  rose  to  an 
enormous  price,  which  stimulated  our  citizens ;  and  many  of  our  merchants, 
whose  business  was  curtailed  or  destroyed  by  the  war,  embarked  in 
manufacturing  with  great  energy  and  enterprise.  Many  millions  of  dol- 
lars were  invested  in  them,  and  having  the  domestic  market  secured  to 
them,  they  succeeded  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Unaided  by  any  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  government,  an  advance 
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in  the  manufacturing  processes  was  attained,  which  had  required  centu- 
ries to  England  and  France,  and  cost  enormous  sums  in  bounties.  The 
supply  became  nearly  commensurate  with  the  demand,  and  no  one  doubted 
that  the  government  and  nation  would  sustain  and  protect  them  on  the 
return  of  peace. 

Of  course  our  exports  fell  ojBT  largely,  for  in  1813  and  1814  they  were 
but  about  $31,000,000  or  $15,000,000  for  each  year.  Hostile  fleets 
and  armies  desolated  some  parts  of  our  country,  but  the  energies  of 
the  people  being  aroused,  the  nation  made  no  small  advancement  in  pros- 
perity. The  all-creating  influence  of  die  home  industry  soon  showed 
forth  its  power.  The  labour  of  the  country  found  full  employment  and 
compensation.  Even  the  farmers  obtained  good  prices  throughout  the 
war.  By  a  price  current  of  the  period,  we  nnd  that,  August  23rd,  1813, 
flour  was  $8  25  per  barrel,  and  on  the  22nd  of  November,  in  the  same 
year,  it  was  $10  per  barrel.  In  1814,  in  Januaiy  3l8t,  it  was  $8  ;  July 
4th,  $7  00 ;  December  5th,  $8  25.  Beef,  during  the  same  period,  from  $15 
to  $19  per  barrel. 

By  a  statement  made  at  that  time  in  the  public  prints,  the  estimate  of 
persons  employed  in  the  various  manufactures  was  as  follows  : 

In  the  cotton  businew, 2,325  persons. 

In  the  wooUen  bosiness, • .  • « 1,226        " 

In  iron  casting, • 1,152 

In  paper  making, 950 

Insmithery,....  • 750 


«« 


Total, • 6,403 


cc 


Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  had  grown  up  into  considerable  importance. 
It  was  said  1,960  persons  were  employed  then  in  manufactures,  and  that 
articles  to  an  amount  of  $2,617,833  dollars  were  manufactured  in  1815. 

The  close  of  the  war  found  the  country  prosperously  engaged.  Large 
cotton  and  woollen  establishments  had  grown  up,  and  upwards  of 
$50,000,000  had  been  invested  in  them,  exclusive  of  many  other  handi- 
craft professions  spread  over  the  country. 

The  peace,  which  was  everywhere  celebrated  by  rejoicings  and  illu- 
minations, did  not,  however,  produce  the  beneficial  results  which  had 
been  anticipated  £rom  it.  The  double  duties  which  had  been  laid  on, 
expired,  by  their  own  limitation,  in  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  war — 
and  a  new  tariff  was  adopted,  ranging  from  15  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

These  rates  of  duty  proved  wholly  ineffectual  to  the  protection  of  our 
manufacturers,  and  they,  of  course,  fell  into  ruin,  and  the  country  was 
inundated  with  foreign  manufactures. 

Our  exports  from  1812  to  1817  inclusive,  were  as  follows : 

Year.  Domestic  Elxporli.  Foreif  n  Ezportt.  Total  Exports. 


1813 9d0,132»109 

1813 25,008,152 

1814 6,782.272 

1815 45,974,403 

1816    64,781,896 

1817 68,313,500 


^,495,127  ....  $:36,527,236 

2,847,845  ....  27,855,997 

145,169  ....  6,927,441 

6,583,350  ....  52,557,763 

17,138,555  ....  81,920,452 

19,358,009  ....  87,671 ,569 


The  immense  disparity  between  our  exports  and  imports  in  the  year 
1815,  inundating  the  country  with  the  products  of  foreign  labour,  did 
not&il  to  produce  the  most  disastrous  effects.    The  foOowing  list  of 
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imports,  firom  1815  to  1817  inclusiye,  we  take  from  Pitkin's  Statistics^ 

page  176. 

1815 $83,080,073 

1816 155,30*2,700 

1817. •. 98,758,373 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  from  these  immense  importations,  that  the  home 
market  for  our  manufactures  was  wholly  destroyed,  and  liiat  they  were, 
of  course,  involved  in  utter  ruin. 

This,  in  itself,  would  have  been  sufficiently  disastrous,  but  its  effects 
throughout  the  whole  country  were  such  as  would  scarcely  be  believed, 
had  we  not  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  to  produce  in  public  docu- 
ments, the  validity  of  which  do  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  evils  did  not 
manifest  themselves,  to  their  full  effect,  till  about  the  year  1819,  when  pay 
day  came  round,  and  when  the  surfeit  was  complete.  The  foreign  goods 
had  been  by  this  time  generally  diffiised  throughout  the  country,  and  we 
shall  now  show  the^  effect  produced.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
a  report  made  to  tne  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  at  their  session  of 
1819-20,  by  committees  appointed  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  deep 
distress  which  prevailed  throughout  that  State.  They  thus  depict  its 
situation. 

'^  Forced  sales  of  merchandise,  household  goods,  farming  stock  and 
utensils,  ^  prices  far  below  the  cost  of  production,  by  which  numerous 
families  have  been  deprived  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  and  of  the 
implements  of  their  trade.  A  general  suspension  of  labour,  the  only 
legitimate  source  of  wealth,  by  which  thousands  of  our  most  useful  citi- 
zens are  rendered  destitute  of  the  means  of  support,  and  are  reduced  to 
the  extremity  of  misery  and  despair. 

"  Ruinous  sacrifices  of  landed  property  at  sheri£&'  sales,  whereby,  in 
many  cases,  lands  and  houses  have  been  sold  at  less  than  a  half,  a  third, 
or  a  fourth  part  of  their  value,  thereby  depriving  of  their  homes,  and  of 
the  firuits  of  laborious  years,  a  vast  number  of  industrious  farmers, 
some  of  whom  have  been  driven  to  seek,  in  the  uncultivated  wilds  of  the  . 
west,  that  shelter  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  in  their  native  State. 

'^  An  almost  entire  cessation  of  the  usual  circulation  of  commodities, 
and  a  consequent  stagnation  of  business,  which  is  limited  to  the  mere  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  such  articles  of  consump- 
tion as  are  absolutely  required  by  the  season. 

^^  An  universal  suspension  of  all  large  manufacturing  operations,  by  which, 
in  addition  to  the  dismissal  of  the  numerous  productive  labourers  hereto- 
fore employed  therein,  the  public  loses  the  revenue  of  the  capital  invested 
in  machinery  and  buildings. 

"The  overflowing  of  our  prisons  with  insolvent  debtors,  most  of  whom 
are  confined  for  small  sums,  whereby  the  community  loses  a  portion  of  its 
active  labour,  and  is  compelled  to  support  families  by  charity  who  have 
thus  been  deprived  of  their  protectors." 

The  public  revenue,  which  in  1816  had  amounted  to  $36,306,874,  had 
fidlen  to  $15,005,612,  so  that  commerce  languished  equally  with  all  other 
pursuits.  The  committee  of  commerce  and  manufactures  in  Congress 
stated  in  one  of  their  reports,  that  "  In  profound  peace,  without  any  na- 
tional calamity,  the  country  became  embarrassed  with  debts,  real  estate 
was  under  a  rapid  depreciation,  the  markets  of  agriculture  and  pursuits 
of  manufactures  were  diminished  and  declining,  and  commerce  was  strug- 
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^ling,  not  to  retain  the  carrying  of  other  countries,  hut  our  own — there 
IS  no  national  interest  in  a  healthful,  thriving  condition.  The  nation  at 
large  is  suffering.  The  operations  of  government  and  of  individuals 
alike  laboured  under  difficulties  which  were  felt  by  all." 

We  could  adduce  abundance  of  such  evidence  from  other  sources,  but 
we  presume  this  is  amply  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

But  it  was  not  only  on  this  side  of  the  water  that  American  interests 
sufiered ;  a  sad  and  awful  downfall  took  place  in  Europe  of  our  great  staple 
of  cotton. 

We  annex  a  Hstof  prices  of  that  article,  from  1816  to  1822,  in  the  Liv* 
erpool  market : 


1816, 17idto20id 

1817 18idto22id 

1818, 17d    to20d 

1819, 12idtol4d 


1820 9d    tollid 

1821 7|dtolQd 

1822 6id 


These  immense  importations,  and  the  ^reat  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton, 
had  another  very  serious  effect  upon  us,  in  the  immense  exportations  of 
specie  which  took  place  in  1822.  We  have  before  us  a  statement,  furnished 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  1  reasury,  of  the  exports  and  imports  for  the  three 
last  quarters  of  that  year,  in  which  the  balance  of  exports  over  imports  in 
these  three  quarters,  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  amotin/s  io  the  enormous  sum 
of  twelve  millions  eight  hundred  thirty  three  thouiand six  hundred  and  mnety^ 
two  dollars. 

This  caused  the  necessity  of  a  great  curtailment  of  bank  paper,  the 
interest  of  money  rose  to  two,  and  in  some  places  two  and  an  hafifper  cent, 
per  month,  and  caused  great  commercial  distress,  and  an  appalling  number 
of  mercantile  failures  in  the  Atlantic  cities.  In  Boston,  it  was  publicly 
stated  that  one  hundred  houses  had  failed,  involving  the  sum  of  three  or  four 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  although  we  have  no  exact  record  of  the  number 
or  amount  of  the  failures  which  took  place  in  other  cities,  the  mercantile 
embarrassments  were  very  great. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  this  distressing  period ;  many  of  our  readers 
will  well  recollect  it. 

The  tariff  of  1816,  though  it  adopted  the  square  yard  duty,  proved 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  just  protection  of  our  manu&ctures  generaUy. 
It  was  followed  by  the  revision  of  the  duties  by  the  act  of  1824 ;  but  it 
was  not  until  1828  and  1830  that  proper  tariff  were  passed.  The  dis- 
contents of  the  South  produced  the  act  of  enforcement,  which  was  christ- 
ened by  them  the  bloody  bill,  and  great  was  the  agitation  throughout  the 
country.  South  Carolina  resorted  to  nullification^  some  of  our  wisest 
statesmen  thought  the  Union  in  danger  of  dissolution,  a^d  the  Gompro- 
mise  tariff  of  1832  was  adopted. 

This  law,  it  is  well  known,  was  upon  the  principle  of  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion in  the  scale  of  duties,  which  in  1842  were  not  to  exceed  twenty  per 
cent,  on  any  one  article,  on  a  home  valuation. 

When  the  period  fixed  for  the  new  mode  of  assessing  duties  came  round, 
in  1842,  the  reduction  of  the  duties  had  produced  its  usual  disastrous  effects 
upon  the  country ;  the  home  valuation  was  found  impracticable,  and  a  state 
of  things  had  arisen,  which  threatened  another,  and  wide  extended  ruin. 

Pubuc  and  private  confidence  was  almost  annihilated.  The  government 
were  vrithout  funds  to  meet  its  current  demands^  The  stocks  for  loans 
authorized  by  Congress  could  not  be  disposed  of,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
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and  not  until  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1842  were  any  hopes  enter- 
tained of  a  rerival  of  trade.  The  moment,  however,  that  act  had  received 
the  signature  of  the  President  and  became  a  law,  it  operated  like  magic  ! 
every  manufacture  began  to  revive,  and  this  revival  of  the  internal  industry 
was  not  long  in  producing  its  beneficial  eiSects  upon  the  currency  and  our 
foreign  commerce.  Confidence  soon  became  restored,  and  we  are  now, 
three  years  after  its  enactment,  experiencing  its  blessings. 

We  are  fully  aware,  that,  in  this  article,  from  want  of  space,  we  have 
omitted  much  that  would  have  strengthened  our  position,  and  our  readers 
cannot  regret  this  omission  more  than  we  do  ourselves. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  them  to  have  patience  with  us,  and  they 
shall  hear  further  from  us.  We  have  somewhat  to  say  in  future  upon 
the  fluctuation  of  values,  the  besetting  evil  of  all  commercial  countries, ' 
but  more  particularly  of  this.  The  consideration  of  this  all-important  sub- 
ject is  closely  connected  with  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  our  paper 
currency,  and  some  other  less  important  items.  It  is  our  purpose,  on  some 
future  occasion,  to  state  facts  in  connexion  with  this  matter.  Our  present 
object  has  been  to  show  the  actual  state  of  our  commerce  and  home 
industry,  as  connected  with  each  other,  from  tl^e  first  period  of  our  history 
as  an  independent  nation,  and  also  the  influence  which  the  legislation  of 
other  countries,  and  of  England  in  particular,  has  exercised  upon  it. 

We  are  aware  that  in  the  intricacies  of  the  vast  concerns  of  a  country 
like  ours,  many  causes  unite  and  contribute  to  embarrass  trade  and  com- 
merce, but  we  think  the  facts  contained  in  this  article  tend  to  establish  the 
indisputable  truth,  that  nothing  can  retard  the  prosperity  and  success  of  a 
free  and  ihdustrious  nation,  in  its  rapid  advancement,  but  a  neglect  to  foster 
and  protect  its  own  labour. 

To  show  this  more  fully,  and  to  prove  what  we  advanced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  article  on  commerce  in  our  last  number,  namely,  that  a  flour- 
ishing commerce  and  a  protected  industry  are  inseparable,  we  annex 
a  table,  which  we  have  compiled  with  great  care  from  officiai  documents 
from  the  Treasury  department,  containing  eveiy  item  of  our  imports  and 
exports  comprising  our  trade  for  the  last  year  with  Great  Britain.  By 
which  it  will  be  seen,  that,  under  our  present  wise  protective  system,  our 
exports  more  than  counterbalance  our  imports — ^thus  preventing,  to  any 
great  extent,  the  exportation  of  specie,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
unsettles  the  currency,  and  leads  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

An  examination  of  this  table  of  imports  will  establish  another  fact,  which 
is  by  no  means  unimportant,  namely,  that  a  protected  industry  enables  the 
country  to  pay  for,  and  consume  foreign  manufactures,  upon  a  liberal  scale. 

The  amount  of  $39,537,879,  is  no  small  sum  to  consume,  of  British 
manufactures,  in  one  year.  And  it  may  be  consolitary  to  those  cotton 
growers,  and  others,  who  have  always  asserted  that  the  tariff*  greatly 
curtailed  importations,  to  know  that  this  nearly  equals  the  whole  amount 
of  the  cotton  exported  during  the  same  period,  which  will  be  seen  to  have 
amounted  to  j^39 ,59 1,351,  while  all  the  rest  of  our  farming  exports, 
combined,  only  amount  to  $8,202,773 ;  and  if  from  that,  we  deduct  the 
tobacco  and  rice,  together  malang  $3,146,822,  there  will  remain  for  all  the 
rest  of  our-agricultural  population  out  of  the  planting  States,  but  the  bare 
pittance  of  $5,055,951.  On  this  we  shall  make  no  conunent;  it  speaks 
plainly  enough  for  itself.  The  Northern  farmer  cannot  even  exchange  his 
raw  produce  for  British  manufactures,  so  that  he  is  actually  worse  off  than 
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when  we  were  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  for  then  he  was  allowed  that 
great  privilegey  which  now  is  denied  him.  Who  has  the  best  right  to  com- 
plain ? 

Direct  Trade  between  England,  Ireland^  and  Scotland,  and  the  United  States,  for 

the  year  ending  20th  June,  1845. 

IMPORTS. 


MANUFACTURES. 

WoolleoB  mod  carpeting 17,043,914 

Cotton  goods  of  all  kinds,..  .18,074,876 

Ftaxengooda, 4,144,391 

Hempon  goods,. 389,964 

Sail  duck 166,924 

CoUon  bagging, 144,431 

Cordage,  twine,  seines,.. ....  100,344 

Floor  cloths  and  oil  cloths,.. .  25,734 

Silks, 1,576.649 

Silk  and  wonted, 367,760 

Ready  made  clothing  and  ar- 

clesofwear, 490,663 

GoaU  hair  camblets, 39,633 

Grass  cloth  and  carpeting, . .  15,063 

Matting  and  mats, 943 

Straw  and  chip  hats  and  bon- 
nets,   61,675 

Manufactures  of  leather, ....  102,440 

Hair  cloth  and  seating,   ....  25,015 

Gold  and  silver  lace 3,006 

Manufactures  of  glass, 35.889 

Earthen  and  stoneware, ....  1,533;  167                   ' 
Manuihctures  of  gold  and  ail- 

ver, 17,431 

Jewelry, 31,099 

PUled  and  gilt  ware, 106,969 

Jappaned  ware, 85,755 

Chronometers  and  docks,... .  3,953 
Watches  and  paru  of  wMehea,  174,755 

Buttons, 36,851 

Lead  pencils, 8,843 

Quills 1,846 

Brushes, 3,034 

Slates,  school 69,373^ 

Hats,  caps,  and  muffs, 5,804 

Patent  sheathing  metal, 7,567 

Mana  foctures  of  cop- 

Eer  and  brass,  pigs, 
olts,  and  sheets, 

duty  fre $847,464 

Other  manufhetures  of,  72,816—990,464 

Pins, 43,408 

Fire  and  side  arms, 59,368 

Saddlery 161,981 

Manutacturea  of  tin, 13,781 

Other  metals 4,018 

Iron  and  steel,.. ..$1,778,815 
ManuAwstures  of,.  .3,958,313— 4,737,188 

Paper, 83,810 

Books, 140,571 

Sal^ 717,846 

Gunpowder, 3,790— $38,737, 173 


Bleaching  powders, 109,475 

Glue 751 

Ivory  black, ^.  1,398 

Linseed  oil, 119.123 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter,. 193,5 16 

Distilled  spiriu  and  cordials,  21,279 

Refined  sugar, 67,369 

Saltpetre, 31,338 

White  and  red  lead,. 11,273 

Ochre, 5,480 

Non-enumerated  articles — 

Dutiable,.... $3,191,618 

Free 881,363—  3,479,981 

Sundry  small  articles, 17,146 


10,800.706 

Brought  over, 36,737,173~$39,537,9n 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Opium, 7,063 

Cigars, 1,345 

Potatoes, 14,663 

Fish, •> 373 

Cheese, 1,411 

Beef,  pork,  and  bacon,. . , .  • .  330 

Pearl  barley, 66 

Brandy, 68,340 

Wines, 39,313 

Brimstone, 858 

Bullion  and  specie, 1,139,819 

Molasses  and  brown  sugar, . .  10,709 

Almonds, 2,927 

Currants, 8,549 

Figa, 4,878 

Nuts, 8,790 

Mace  and  nutmegs, 9,600 

Cinnamon  and  cloves,. ••■ . . .  7,742 

Popper  and  pimento, 7,548 

Ginger. 1,494 

Camphor, 51,024--   l|385k« 

RAW  MATERIALS. 

Furs, 335.714 

Zinc,  in  platAs, 46,934 

Quicksilver, 72.513 

Wool, 67,545 

Goats  wool, 8;068 

Rags, 94,638 

Flax, 35,268 

Woad  for  dying,.. 328.585 

Bristles, 87.448 

Coal, 116,578 

Dye  woods,  and  barriUa, ....  9,544 

Indigo  for  dying 326,558—   l,08^0ff 


Total  amount  of  trade  with  Great  Britain, .\ 441,991.404 


EXPORTS 


From  the  United  States,  to  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 


Oil,  spermaceti, $233,441 

Whale,  and  other  fish  oil, 133,687 

Fish 7 

Whalobone, 36,873 

Spermaceti  candles, • . .  810 

Staves,  shingles,  boards,  plank,  and  annat- 

ling, 9.171 

Other  lumber, 656,539 

Oak  bark,  and  other  dye, 22,631 

Manufactures  of  wood 31,380 

Tar,  pitch,  roain,  and  tnrptatiBa, 64^194 


Pot  and  pearl  ashes, • 

Skins  and  Airs, 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  and  homed  cattle,.. 
Pork,  hams  and  bacon,  lard,  and  hogs,.. 

Butter  and  cheese...... 

Wheat, 

Flour, 

Indian  com  and  meal, ^ 

Other  grain,  rye,  &c, 

Biscuit,  or  ship  bread, 

PotntoatiM. ».«.. 


53,936 

573.W 

717.906 

643705 

338,647 

901160 

745,436 

38,534 

a996 

1.489 

31 


i 
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Appl«i^. 


Rice, M«,e96 

Indiiro, .., 177 

Cotton, 38^1,351 

Tobacco....... S;900,196 

FfazaMd,...; 23,735 

Hops, , 433 

Wax »,4TJ 

5,051 

350 

SO 

98 

70 

8,858 

3,699 

S.448 

58,436 

90,361 

lao 

3,053 

1^257 

5^355 


9l,387|Wear^f  q>p«nl,.. 


HouMhold  ftirnitnrop 

CtMchea  and  oUier  carriafas, . 

Hata, 

Beor,  portar,  tUa,  and  cider,.. . 

Spirits  ftom  grain, ^,. 

Spirits  fiont  nolasaes,, • . 

Loatber,  boots,  and  shoes, . . . . 

Tallow,  candles,  and  soap 

TobttBco  manuDketured,.  •  • . . . 


Nails '. 

KaaiillMtares  of  iron  and  aleel,. 

Modieinai  drugs,. 

CottoB  mannfaetifrea. 


Balance  in  ikTour  of  United  States, 


193 

Combsand  buttons,. 511 

Brushes, 95 

Umbrellas  and  parasols,. 706 

Leather  and  morocco  skins, 747 

Musical  insirumentSk .-.• 310 

Booksaad  maps, 11,089 

Paper  and  stationary, 67 

Paints  and  varnish, 980 

Gold  and  silver  manufactures, 31 1 

Molasses, 100 

Trunks, 186 

Non-enumerated  articles,.... 968,617 

ManvftcCures  not  enumerated,. 136,637 

Sundry  small  articles...... 5,468 


Total  Domeftie  Exports, $47,794,134 

Foreign  Exports, 1,142,096 

Deduct  amount  of  Imports, 4 1,991,404 


16,944,816 


We  give  thei^e  tables,  as  liaving  the  most  important  bearing  upon  our 
present  commerce ;  on  some  future  occasion,  it  is  our  intention  to  examine 
into  our  commercial  relations  with  other  countries. 

There  is  also  another  subject  connected  with  commerce,  in  which  we 
feel  a  deep  interest,  and  are  very  desirous  to  examine  ;  and  that  is,  the 
vast  injury  inflicted  upon  our  ship  owners,  by  what  are  called  treaties  of 
reciprocity,  but  which  should  he  caZ/ecf,  treaties  to  increase  the  tonnage  of 
foreign  nations,  and  decrease  our  own — ^under  these  treaties,  our  own 
proper  trade  being  largely  carried  on  in  foreign  vessels. 

We  have,  however,  necessarily,  made  this  article  longer  than  we  could 
have  wished,  and  must  leave  that  subject,  also,  for  some  future  number. 


EMISSIONS    OF   COLONIAL   CURRBNGY, 


IN  RHODE  ISLAND  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  published,  some  time  since,  a  general  historical  account  of  Conti- 
neaial  Money,  by  S.  Breck,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

As  eveiy  thing  lelating  to  that  period  of  time,  and  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency during  our  colonial  history ^  is  interesting,  we  are  induced  to  devote 
a  few  pages  to  record  the  emissions  of  colonial  paper  by  Massachusetts 

and  Rhode  Island. 

These  reminiscences  are  important,  inasmuch  as  they  forcibly  illustrate 
the  condition  of  things,  before  we  had  the  protection  of  a  government  of 
our  own — ^when  we  imported  manufactures  of  every  nature  and  kind 
whatsoever. 

In  nothing  does  the  protection  to  our  industry  operate  more  beneficially, 
than  in  the  effect  it  has  to  keep  the  currency  sound  and  settled. 

In  this  respect  we  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  remarks  upon 
the  cause  of  the  great  depreciation  of  the  currency,  which  will  be  found 
in  this  article,  namely,  ^*  because  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  con- 
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stantly  consume  a  much  greater  quantity  of  British  mamifactures  tban 
their  exports  are  able  to  pay  for." 

How  certainly  this  cause  produced  the  same  effect,  we  think  we  haye 
fully  shown,  in  the  article  on  Commerce  which  commences  this  numbo^; 
indeed,  we  may,  with  confidence,  appeal  to  our  history  from  the  colonial 
period  of  which  Mr.  Potter  writes,  down  to  the  present  day,  and  oTer- 
importation  is  ever  found  to  have  resulted  in  the  same  state  of  things. 

Remove  the  protection  from  our  manufiactures  at  this  time,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  a  flood  of  foreign  goods  to  be  imported,  and  no  efl^t 
ever  followed  its  cause  with  more  certainty,  than  will  the  e0ect  of  injiuy 
to  our  currency  from  such  reduction  of  duties  on  imports,  l^ie  first  and 
natural  result,  is  the  rise  of  foreign  exchange,  and  this  is  soon  followed 
by  the  shipment  of  specie,  the  curtailments  of  the  banks,  the  increase  of 
the  interest  of  money,  commercial  failures,  and  a  general  unsettling  of 
all  values — ^with  wide-spread  ruin. 

Surely  we  have  had  experience  enough  of  this ;  and  yet  we  see  it 
stated,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  busily  engaged  in  preparing 
a  tariff  to  reduce  the  duties  to  what  is  called  a  revenue  standard. 

We  pretend  not  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  term  revenue  stan- 
dard— ^nor  can  we  comprehend  the  purport  of  another  anti-tariff  expres- 
sion, become  somewhat  rife  of  late  years,  namely,  incidenial  protectiom. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  it  sounds  somewhat  curious  to  hear  of 
making  the  general  welfitfe^  one  of  the  great  objects  for  which  govern- 
ment is  established,  the  inciderUy  and  the  collection  of  dutieis,  the  '^  enen- 
fta/."  It  is,  in  our  estimation,  a  complete  perversion  of  terms.  What- 
ever duties  are  laid,  should  be  fixed  and  permanent — neither  accidental 
nor  incidental.  We  have  assuredly  suffered  enough  already  with  acciden- 
tal legislation,  as  we  think  we  have  shown  in  oof  article  on  Commeroe, 
and  trust  we  shall  have  no  more  such  scenes  as  those  described  by  the 
public  documents  to  which  we  have  there  referred. 

Our  readers  will  excuse  this  short  digression,  called  foith  from  the  i^ 
mark  made  by  the  author  of  the  following  article,  and  which  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  nor  too  much  dwelt  upon,  the  substance  of  which  is, 
that  over-importations  paralyze  our  industry,  unsettle  our  currency,  and 
spread  distress  and  ruin  over  the  land. 

Our  present  sound  tariff  currency  of  hundreds  of  millions,  contrasts 
fiivourably  with  either  '^  Wampumpeage"  or  the  Old  Tenor ;  as  do  also 
our  home  manufactures  to  very  near  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  by  the  census  of  1840,  no  doubt  inuch  increased  since,  with  the 
feeble  state  of  our  colonial  existence,  dependent  as  we  then  were,  for  our 
supplies  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life,  upon  a  bad  stepmother. 

But  we  must  not  make  our  comment  too  long,  and  we  now  proceed  to 
give  the  account  of  these  colonial  issues  of  paper  money,  without  aby 
other  bieisis  than  the  public  credit,  which  shared  the  conunon  fate  of  all 
s^ch  attempts  to  force  a  worthless  medium  into  circulation. 

Nothing  can  ever  be  sustained  as  money,  unless  at  all  times  convertible 
into  gold  and  silver ;  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  to  sustain 
the  currency  of  the  United  States  in  a  sound  condition  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  without  a  tarif]^  which  sustains  home  manufactures  and  the 
labour  of  the  country. 
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COLONIAL  CURRENCY 

BEFORE'THK  INTRODUCTION   OF  PAPER. 

Wtanpumpeagt. 

This  was  mjBinu&ctured  by  the  Indians,  and  was  of  two  sorts — ^black, 
made  of  the  poquauhock  or  quohaug,  and  white,  made  of  periwinkles. 
Many  of  the  shells  of  which  it  was  made  came  from  Long  Island.  The 
Indians  on  the  seashore  were  the  first  to  manufacture  it,  and  the  inland 
tribes  afterwards  learnt  it  from  them.  The  English  learnt  to  trade  in  it 
from  the  Dutch.  The  wampumpeage  served  for  a  long  time  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  and  its  ya)ue  was  at  several  different  times  fixed  by  law. 
In  1643,  Massachusetts  made  it  a  legal  tender  for  any  sum  not  exceeding 
40  shillings,  the  white  at  8,  and  the  black  at  4  a  penny.  In  1649,  in 
Rhode  Island,  black  pea^e  was  fixed  at  4  a  penny.  In  1658,  all  peage 
was  fixed  at  8^  a  penny,  but  white  peage  was  receivable  for  taxes  at  6  a 
penny.  In  May,  1662,  having  fallen  very  low,  the  law  forbid  its  being 
received  any  longer  for  taxes  or  fees. — [bolmea*  Am,  Asmals.^ 

Chid  and  Silver, 

< 

The  gold  and  silver  in  the  colonies  was  nearly  all  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese coin,  as  the  exportation  of  English  coin  from  England  was  pro- 
hibited by  law.  . 

In  1652,  Massachusetts  erected  a  inint  at  Boston,  to  coin  silver  of  sta- 
ling alloy  into  12d.,  6d.,  and  3d.  pieces,  in  value  less  than  the  British  pieces 
by  2d.  in  Is.  The  stamp  was  a  double  ring,  Massachusetts  and  a  tree  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  omer  New  England  1652,  figures  XII.  VI.  or  III. 
according  to  its  valc/e,  with  a  private  mark.  A  law  was  made  to  prevent 
ny  other  coin  but  this^  and  English  coin,  firom  circulating  in  that  State. 
The  date  of  1652  is  on  all  the  piec^,  although  the  coinage  was  continued 
for  several  years.  The  exportation  of  it  was  discouraged,  but  in  1748 
almost  all  of  it  had  disappeared  and  been  driven  out  of  the  country  by 
the  bills  of  credit. — [Daugkuj  I.,  433.] 

BiUs  rf  CftdH. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  England  was  engaged  in  almost  per 
petoai  war  with  France,  and  as  France  was,  until  1763,^  in  possession  of 
Caiiada,  of  course  the  colonies  were  engaged  with  the  mother  countries. 
The  first  of  these  wars  continued  firom  1689  to  1697,  and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  her  soldiers,  on  their  return  firom  an  expedition  to 
Canada  in  1690, ,  that  Massachusetts  made  the  first  emission  of  paper 
money.  It  fell  almost  immediately  to,  14s.  for  £il.  But  it  was  soon 
called  in,  and  from  this  time  forward  they  continued  to  emit  such  sums  as 
were  needed  for  the  treasury,  and  once  in  a  while  to  call  in  a  parcel  by  & 
tax.'  In  1711,  they  fixed  the  exchange  of  these  bills  at  MUQ  for  £\00 
sterling.  In  1714  ^ey  enutted  a  Bank  (as  it  was  called)  of  £50,000. 
Ab  they  took  the  lead  in  the  business,  so  they  went  beyond  all  the  other 
colonies  in  the  amount  of  their  issues. — [DougloBy  I.,  310,  and  II.,  13.] 
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Endssians  of  Paper  Money  m  Rhode  Island. 

The  first  emission  in  Rhode  Island  was  i&5,000,  in  1710.  Another 
war  with  France  had  begun  in  1702,  which  lasted  until.  March  31,  1713. 
i^,000  more  was  emitted  the  same  year.  The  Mils  w^ere  of  all  d«io- 
minations  from  i^  to  2s.  They  w«re  to  be  receivable  for  colony  dues^ 
and  were  to  pass  as  current  coin  in  all  payments  (specialities  excep^d) 
for  five  years.  The  reasons  given  for  the  emission  of  the  latter  sum  wBre 
the  scarcity  of  silver,  tod  the  debts  contracted  by  the  expedition  against 
Annapolis  Royal.  In  October  the  Assembly  was  obliged  to*  pass  a  law 
to  prevent  counterfeiting  the  bills.  As  the  bills  were  generally  very 
coarsely  made,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  imitate  them. 

An  important  distinction  is  here  to  be  noticed  between  bills  emitted  for 
the  supply  of  the  treasury,  which  emissions  were  generally  in  sapudl  sums 
as  occasion  required,  and  a  Bank^  which  was  an  emission  gen^-ally 
of  a  large  sum,  not  for  the  exigencies  of  government,  but  to  be  loaned  oat 
at  interest  to  the  people,  on  mortgage  security,  for  a  term  of  years. 

In  July,  1715,  a  Bank  of  iS30,000  was  knitted  inbUls  of  from  £b  to  U, 
which,  with  iSl 0,000  more  eoiitted  the  sanae  year,  was  called  the  First 
Bank.  The  reasons  given  in  the  act  for  the  emission  were,  the  long  war 
acainst  the  French  and  Indians,  the  expeditions  to  Port  Royal  and  Can- 
ada, &c.  They  were  to  be  loaned  out  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  at 
5  per  cent,  interest  for  10  years,  on  zoortgage  security  of  double  the  valae. 
The  annual  payment  of  the  interest  was  not  provided  for  in  t^e  niortm- 

fres,  but  was  secured  by  bonds,  and  thus  the  State  was.aflerwazds  de 
rauded  of  a  large  part  of  the  interest,  f  See  laws  and  schedules^  Febtuarf^ 
1737-8,  and  iJee.j  1738].  £lfiOO  of  the  interest  was  to  be  aaaiially  ap- 
propriated to  take  up  so  much  of  the  paper  in  circulation. 

In  May,  1716,  Massachusetts  issued  a  Bank  of  £100,000. 

In  May,  1721,  Rhode  Island  issued  a  second  Bank  of  iS40,00e|  to  be 
loaned  out  for  five  years  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first 'Bank,  Wid  the 
interest  to  be  payable  in  hemp  or  fiax.    Half  of  the  annual  interest  was 
to  be  divided  rateably  among  the  towns.     The  reason  given  for  the  emis 
sion  was,  the  scarcity  of  specie. 

June,  1726,  the  ^  and  40s.  bills  of  1715  and  1721  having  been  cooft- 
terfeited,  were  ordered  to  be  called  in  and  exchanged.     . 

The  colony  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to  issue  bills  in  small  8uro8,aa 
they  were  wanted  to  supply  the  treasury;  and  whenever  a  quantity  of 
the  money  was  received  into  the  treasury,  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  burn  it,  ai^d  theb  reports  are  to  be  found  in 
the  schedules. 

In  May,  1728,  the  time  of  payment  of  the  first  Bank  was  extended  from 
10  to  13  years,  and  then,  instead  of  being  paid  all  at  once,  the  borrower 
was  allowed  10  years  more  to  payjt  in^  one-tenth  annuallv,  without  any 
interest  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  diirteen  years.  The  time  of  the 
second  Bank  was  extended,  in  June^  1728,  to  13  years,  and  then  to  be 
paid  in,  as  above  mentioned. 

The  deprecfation  of  the  bills,  which  begun  soon  after  the  first  emtBsi<Mi, 
must  have  been  increased  by  this  extension  of  the  timfe  of  their  redempttoa* 

In  May,  1728,  a  third  Bank  of  £40fi00  was  emitted,  and  loan^  ovt 
for  13  years.  The  reason  given  ia  die  act  was,  the  decay  of  trade  and 
commerce. 
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In.  1731  and  1733^  new  Banks  were  emitted,  the  latter  of  JS100,000. 

The  hiUa  of  one  colony  generally  passed  m  the  neighbouring  colonies 
the  same  as  their  own  bills,  and  the  rate  of  depreciation  was  affected  to 
a  considerable  degree  by  the  amotmt  issued  by  any  colony  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  rate  was  probi^ly  about  the  same  in  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island « 

It  will  be  obserred  that,  although  the  colony  took  mortgages  for  the 
bills  they  loaned  out,  these  mortgages  were  not  tibe  least  security  to  the 
billh^lders.  The  inlls  i^ere  oMre  promises  from  the  colony  to  pay  a 
certain  amount  to  the  bearer,  and  the  holdens  had  nothing  but  the  good 
faith  of  the  government  to  depend  upon.  Thus  they  di£red  essentially 
fiom  the  bills  of  the  Banks  now  establishedin  Rhode  Island,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  all  the  property  of  the  corporation,  and  in  numerous  cases 
the  private  property  of  all  the  stoddiolders  of  the  corporation,  is  pledged. 

There  was  at  first  a  combination  made  in  Massachusetts  to  refuse  to 
receive  die  Rhode  Island  bills  of  1733,  but  it  was  not  long  adhered  to. 
Large  emissions  were  made  the  same  year  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  rate 
of  depreciation  very  much  increased. 

To  the  emission  of  1731  considerable  o^^position  was  made  in  Rhode 
Uaad.  Gov.  Jencks  dissented  firom  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  endeav- 
oured to  establish  his  right  to  a  negative,  but  did  not  succeed.  Memorials 
against  it  were  presented  to  the  General  AssemUy,  from  the  merchants 
of  Newport,  complunii^  of  the  ruinous  efl^cts  of  the  paper  money  on 
property  and  trade.  Aoer  the  act  passed,  the  memorialists  took  out  cer- 
tified copies  of  the  memorials  and  other  papers,  for  the  purpose  oi  sending 
themtoEnriand;  upon  which  the  Deputy  Govismor,  Wanton,  convoked 
the  General  Assembly  of  Newport^  August  3,  who  took  away  the  copies 
from  the  memorialifirts,  and  fortud  the  colony  seal  to  be  put  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind.  ^  Petitions  and  memorials  from  the  Grovemor,  the  Newport 
mint^hants,  the  Council  and  the  Assembly,  were  afterwards  forwarded  to 
the  British  Crovemment,  with  what  eSecA,  is  not  known. 

The  English  Government  had  at  various  times  endeavoured,  but  with 
little  success,  t6  ^restrain  the  emission  of  bills  by  the  colonies.  A  pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  Queen  Anne,  June  18,  1704,  and  an  act  passed 
ki  1706-7,  the  6tfa  year  of  her  reign,  fixing  the  value  of  coin  in  the  colo- 
nies. An  order  of  Council  was  also  made  May  19, 1720,  forbidding  any 
emissioUB  by  the  colonies  without  the  royal  assent. 

One  observation  may  be  made  here.  The  Legislature  sometimes  at- 
tempted to  fioc  a  sort  of  scale  of  the  rate  of  depreciation  at  'vdiidi  the  bills 
should  pass.  But  the  rate  fixed  by  them  was  seldom  so  high  as  the  actual 
rate.  In  Massachusetts  an  endeavour  bv  some  of  the  Council  to  fix  the 
legal  rate  as  high  as  it  actuallv  was  at  tne  time  among  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  people,  subjected  them  to  a  great  deal  of  odi^un. 

The  emissions  of  paper  naoney  were  genenilly  opposed  by  the  merchants 
and  btisiness  men,  and  the  mote  intelligent  part  of  Uie  community.  They 
were  generally  advocated  by  the  multitude,  who  were  indebted  and  dis- 
tressed in  pecuniary  circumstances,  as  a  measure  of  relief.  It  was  an  easy 
way  of  paying  old  debts.  And  members  of  the  General  Assembly  would 
often  be  inclined  to  favour  the  emitoionsj  not  only  from  the  desire  of  popu- 
liarity^batthe  less  honourable  motive  of  pecuniary  ihterest.  Pretences 
were  never  wanting.  The  colony  was  in  debt ;  the  fort  was  out  of  repair, 
or  a  new  gaol  or  court-house  was  to  be  built.    And  when^  the  specie  had 
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been  driven  away  by  the  increase  of  paper  money,  the  ^' scarcity  (tfailrer'* 
vfaa  a  fresh  excuse  for  farther  issues,  Axid  each  new  issue  only  involyed 
the  people,  as  a  whole,  in  greater  difficulties. 

Those  who  were  involved  in  debt,  borrowed  of  the  colony  on  mortgage 
a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  those  debts,  as  the  hills  were  in  many  cases,  made 
a  tender.  At  the  end  of  the  time  fixed  for  paying  the  colony,  a  suffici^t 
quantity  of  the  same  bills  could  be  procured  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  in 
many  cases  the  govenmient  was  defrauded  of  the  interest 

The  paper  money  was,  probably,  from  about  this  time,  one  of  the  great 
subjects  of  party  warfa^.  Grovemois  were  elected  and  turned  out,  as 
the  .different  interests  happened  to  prevail. 

Of  the  interest  of  the  emission  of  1731,  a  bounty  was  established  of  4d. 
per  lb.  on  flax,  9d.  per  lb.  on  hemp,  5s.  per.  bbl.  on  whale  oil,  Id.  per  lb. 
on  whalebone,  and  5s.  per  quintal  on  codfish,  produced  in  Rhode  lalaiid, 
or  brought  in,  in  Rhode  Island  vessels.  The  bounty  was  to  continue  for 
ten  years.  Of  the  interest  of  the  Bank  of  1733,  half  was  to  be  divided 
rateably  amons  the  towns. 

In  the  emission  of  a  Bank  of  iSl  00,000,  in  August,  1788,  provision  was 
made  for  loaning  it,  and  for  securing  the  payment  of  the  interest j  as  well 
as  the  principal,  by  mortgage.  The  colony  had  lost  a  considerable  part 
of  the  interest  of  f<»mer  Banks,  as  it  was  only  secured  by  bonds. 

By  a  report  made  by  a  conunittee  to  the  General  AssemUy  in  October, 
1739,  it  appears  there  had  been  issued  for  the  supply  of  the  treasury,  Qp 
to  that  time,  iSl  14,001  15s.,  iM^id  iS3,000  to  lend  to  Nathaniel  Borden. 
There  had  been  called  in  and  burnt  iSl05,704  15s.  3d.,  leavine  about 
iSl  1,296  in  circulation.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  was  m  addi* 
tion  to  the  outstanding  bills  of  the  several  Banks. 

In  September,  1740,  on  occasion  of  an  expedition  and^ttinffout  a  vaa* 
sel  against  the  Spaniaids,  a  Bank  of  iS20,000  was  emitted.  The  iarmer 
bills  had  merely  expressed  so  many  pounds,  shillings,  &c.,  on  their  &ce, 
but  the  Legislature  further  attempted  to  fix  the  value  of  the  new  bills  by 
saying  that  they  should  be  equivalent  to  a  particular  quantity  of  gold  or 
silver.  The  same  plan,  as  Hutchinson  says,  was  attempted  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1741.  These  bills  were  to  be  in  value  9s.  to  an  ounce  of  silver 
of  sterling  alloy,  or  £Q  13s.  4d.  to  an  ounce  of  opined  gold. 

Now  b«gan  the  denominations  of  New  and  Old,  Tenor.  Occasionally, 
however,  aiteir  this,  bills  were  struck  off  upon  the  old  plates.  The  new 
bills  were  called  New  Tenor,  and  the  former  bills  Old  Tenor.  The  bills 
emitted  after  this,  it  is  believed,  continued  to  be  called  New  Tenor  until 
about  1756-8.  The  bills  emitted  after  that  time,  were  called  Lawfiil 
Money  Bills. 

In  Massachusetts  the  bills  went  by  difierent  names  also,  viz :  Old  Tenor, 
Middle  Tenor,  New  Tenor  Fhvt,  New  Tenor  Second. 

In  December,  1740,  the  Assembly  having  received  instructions  firom 
the  Lords  Justices  in  England  to  observe  the  act  of  the  6th  Anne,  amended 
the  act  they  had  passed  m  September.  The  bills  were  to  be  loaned,  and 
the  borrowers,  when  the  time  came,  were  to  make  payment  in  the  same 
bills,  or  in  silver  at  6s.  9d.  per  02.,  or  in  gold  at  £d  per  oz.  This  value 
was  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  bills.  In  May,  1741,  the  Assembly 
made  6s.  9d.  of  the  New  Tenor  equal  to  27s.  of  the  Old  Tenor  (that  is, 
one  to  four)  in  discharge  of  all  contracts,  judgements,  or  otherwise.  Great 
difficulty  was  found  in  collecting  in  the  difi^ient  Banks,  as  they  feU  due. 
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The  Aflsembly  on  several  occasions  were  obliged  to  order  the  mortgages 
and  bonds  to  be  put  in  suit. 

In  February,  1743-4,  a  Bank  of  i^0,000  was  emitted,  of  the  same  fixed 
ralne  as  the  last,  lUid  one  quarter  of  the  annual  interest  was  appropriated 
to  be  divided  among  the  towns. 

September^  1744,  a  colony  tax  of  i^lO,000. 

In  August,  1746,  the  qualification  of  yoters  was  raised  from  £200  to 
iB400. 

In  1748  Dr.  Doughis  estimated  that  there  were  in  circulation  in  the 
several  colonies,  bills  (calculated  in  Old  Tenor)  to  the  following  amounts : 

Massachusettf,. £2,466,712 

Conneclicot, •  ^ 281,000 

Rhode  iBlaad, 550,000 

New  Hampshire, • 450,000 

He  also  gives  the  following  tab}e  of  die  province  rates  of  Massachusetts^ 
at  different  times : 


1702, je6,000 

1720,. 6,000 

1730, 8,000 

1740, 39,000 


1743, je60,0dlD 

1745, 120,000 

1747, 1(58,324 

1748, 381,672 


By  report  of  a  committee  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island^ 
made  in  February,  1749,  the  following  was  then  the  state  of  the  paper 
money  business,  giving  ihA  outstanding  bills  with  the  values  as  they  re- 
ported them : 

Outstanding  of  Bank  of  1728 £8,000 equal  to  sterling  £727    5  6 

«*            «*            1731 ...12,000 "            "  1,090  18  3 

«            ««            1733. .......  40,000 "            "  3,627    5  6 

«            «*            1738 90,000 *^           «•  8,18116  4 

••            «            1740 ..20,000 «            •*  7,272  14  6 

««            •«            1743 *  40,000......        "            •«  14,545    9  1 


Bills  issued  to  supply  Trearory,  >   - -«  444  a  3i 
mostly  in  1746  and  1747, >  iio>444  *  a% 


£210,000  £35,445    9  2 

1,040    7  5 


Nominal  amount, £320,444  2  3<|,  equal  to  sterling       £36,485  16  7 

This  report  was  made  in  answer  to  a  requisition  of  the  English  Gov* 
eflunent,  and  no  doubt  gives  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  cas^.  They, 
probably,  estimated  the  bills  at  their  legislative  values,  aod  they  seem  to 
have  considered  as  outstanding,  only  those  shares  or  payments  which  had 
not  then  fallen  due,  whereas  of  those  payments  which  had  become  due,  a 
great  part  was  with  difficulty  collected. 

In  jbecember,  1748,  Massachusetts  made  provision  for  taking  up  the 
greater  part  of  her  paper  then  in  circulation,  at  a  specified  rate,  with  the 
money  she  had  lately  received  firom  England  to  reimburse  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  the  remainder  by  taxes,  and  in  a  very  few  years  their  cir- 
culation ceased.  The  bills  of  the  other  colonies  were  prohibited  passing 
there.  Dr.  Douglas  considers  the  change  made  by  the  act  was  rather 
too  sudden,  and  ^e  operation  of  parts  of  the  act  was  indeed  several  times 
postponed.  Many  people  anticipated  a  shock  in  business,  hut  none  took 
place  there.  The  trade  of  Rhode  Island,  however,  did  receive  a  shock 
in  the  loss  of  the  West  India  importing  business,  which  they  had  always 
done  for  Massachusetts. — [^HutclmwRj  440.] 
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By  the  Maisachnsetts  act  of  1748,  a  Spaaudi  piece  of  eight  was  fixed 
at  6s. ;  an  oz.  silver  at  6.  8d.  The  pieces  of  eight  wore  thea  worth  4s. 
6d.  sterling. — [Douglaa,] 

Rhode  Island,  also,  at  sereral  times,  leceiYed  grants  of  money  from  Par-* 
liament  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  wars,  but  they  did  not  stop  their  paper 
issues. 

The  measures  taken  in  Massachusetts  produced,  ss  nxight  be  expected, 
a  great  effect  upon  the  value  of  the  paper  of  Rhode  jbls^.  About  diis 
time  it  fell  to  one-half  of  its  former  Talue.. 

In  April,  1750,  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  bland  bills,  were  at  par 
with  each  other.  September  1,  1760,  the  Rhode  Island  bills  were  worth 
20  per  cent,  less  than  Massachusetts  bills  ;  that  is,  a  piece  of  eight  in 
Massachusetts,  sold  for  45s.  Old  Tenor,  and  in  Rhode  Maod  for  56fl.  Old 
Tenor, — [Dougias.'] 

April,  1750,  the  exchange  with  London^  in  Massachusetts,  was  11  1-3 
to  one.     In  September,  of  the  same  year,  it  was  9  1-2. 

The  state  of  things  in  Rhode  Island  must  have  been  very  un&vourable 
to  trade.  In  the  year  175!^,  Joseph  Whipple,  an  eminent  inerchant  of 
Newport,  and  at  that  time  Deputy  Goyernor,.  faiiled,  and  resigned  his 
office,  and  was  d^liged  to  petition  for  an  act  ef  insolyeBCy.  Before  this, 
^lures  were  said  to  have  been  almost  unknown  in  Newport 

Dr.  Douglas  obsenres,  that  in  1750  the.pap^r  money  party  eot  the  ma- 
jority in  the  lower  House  in  Rhode  Island,  but  that  the  upp^  fiouse  were 
rather  opposed  to  the  system. 

In  Msu^,  1750-1,  the  ninth  Bank,  of  iS25,000,  Was  emitted  on  new 
plates.  Itwasfbr^e  purpose  of  {giving  bounties  on  flax,  mamt/actured 
wool,  the  whale  and  cod  fisheries.  The  bills  were  made  equal  to  silver 
at  68.  9d.  per  oz.  Troy,  or  gold  at  i£&  Is.  6d.  per  oz.  6s.  9d.  of  this 
emission  was  to  be  equal  to  136.  6d.  New  Tenor,  or  54s.  Old  Tenor. 
Penalties  were  imposed  to  prevent  depreciation  below  the  foDowing  rate, 
viz :  iS137  10s.  of  this  emission,  or  £275  New  Tenor,  or  £1,100  Old 
Tenor,  for  £100  sterling. 

In  June,  1751,  the  act  was  amended.  The  bounties  w^e  aboli^ed ; 
that  on  manu&ctured  wool  as  being  displeasing  to  England,  and  the 
others  as  useless,  and  the  interest  was  appropriated  to  take  up  bills  eooit* 
ted  for  the  supply  of  the  treasury ;  and  64s.  Old  Tenor,  or  16s.  New 
Tenor,  or  6s.  9a.  new  bills,  was  made  equal  to  1  oz.  coined  silver  of 
sterling  alloy.  The  bills  were  to  be  for  ounces  instead  of  pounds,  and  to 
be  let  for  ten  years,  instead  of  five. 

In  Februarv,  1752,  the  vahie  of  a  Spanish  milled  dollar  was  declared 
to  be  56s.  Old  Tenor,  as  was  the  intent  of  the  act  of  June,  1751. 

In  October,  1754,  £25,000  of  an  Old  Tenor  tax  6{  £35,000  was  ap» 
propriated  to  sink  bills. 

In  February,  1756,  £8,000  Lawful  Money  bills  were  emitted,  to  be 
payable  in  two  years.  The  value  expressed  in  them  was  6s.  8d.  to  an 
oz.  of  silver. 

In  August,  1756,  the  Assembly  made  provision  for  sinking  the  bills 
which  had  been  issued  in  1755-6  for  the  Crown  Point  expedition.  One 
dollar  specie  was  to  be  paid  from  the  treasury  for  every  £4  Old  Tenor. 
A  part  of  what  was  brought  in,  was  to  be  exchane^ed  for  treasury  notes. 

In  the  acts  which  were  passed  about  this  time  for  emissions^  provision 
was  generally  made  for  taking  up  the  bills,  at  specified  times,  bgr  taxes  or 
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odi^rwise.  And  I  believe  that  after  May,  1758,  the  bilk  emitted  gene- 
rally bore  five  per  cent,  interest. 

In  August,  1759,  the  Paper  Money  or  Grand  Committee's  Office  was 
settled  up.  The  nan  est  bonds  (bonds  which  had  been  sued  and  the  writs 
returned  mm  eff  tfioen^tw)  amounted  to  i^l,869,  the  unsatisfied  judge- 
ments on  bonds  toi^,400,  and  there  were  ab<Hit  £3!bfi00  of  bonds  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  individuals  to  collect. 

In  October,  1761,  i^,600  sterling  received  from  England  was  appro- 
priated towards  redeeming  the  bills  emitted  in  June,  1759,  and  the  inter- 
est on  the  bills  to  be  stopped.  Treasurer  ordered  to  reckon  one  dol- 
Iar=:4s.  6d.  8terling^=6s.  Lnwful  Money,  in  paying  them. 

By  report  of  a  Committee,  made  in  August,  1762,  there  were  then 
outstanding. 

Old  Tefior  bills, £93,087  15  21 

Crown  Point  Old  Tenor, ..4. 3,321  17  0 

LawfolMoney 66«403    4  6 

This  does  not  include  (I  believe)  any  of  the  Banks. 

In  September,  1764,  Old  Tenor  bills  were  ordered  to  be  received,  in 
payment  of  a  tax,  at  the  rate  of  23  1-3  for  one  of  the  Lawful  Monev  bills. 

From  time  to  time,  acts  were  passed  for  calling  in  the  bills  of  the  dif- 
fident emissions,  and  givii^  to  &e  holders  of  them  treasury  notes,  when 
no  other  means  were  at  hand.  And  these  notes  depreciated  to  about  the 
same  extent  that  the  bills  had  done^ 

In  June,  1763,  the  Assembly  passed  an  act,  in  the  preamble  of  which 
tiiey  refer  to  the  Act  of  6th  Anne,  declaring  silver  and  gold  only  to  be 
Lawful  Money,  and  that  all  contracts  should  be  discharged  in  them,  unless 
otherwise  ilpecially  i^reed.  Value  of  certain  coins  in  Lawful  Money  to 
be,  viz: 

EngUah  Crown,  weighing  19  pwt.9 • . .  •  8  i  gr £0  6  8 

English  Shilling,  3  pwt, 20  9-10  ....    0  14 

Spanish  Milled  DoUar, 0  6  0 

One  ounoe of  coined  gold, ••.•••••••••...•••• •    5  14 

It  further  provided,  that  debts  contracted  to  be  paid  in  (Md  Tenor, 
should  be  disdiarged  by  paying  so  much  of  the  bills  as  in  actual  value 
is  equal  to  the  nominal  debt,  (interest,  if  any,  to  be  at  six  per  cent.,)  or  ' 
else  in  so  much  Lawful  Money  as  the  bills  are  worth.  The  following 
table  was  made  for  the  courts,  as  the  Old  Tenor  value  of  a  Spanish 
milled  dollar. 


I  • ••• . 


1761, £2  15  0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1752, 

1  / «KS,a  •  •  •  •  « 

1754,. 

1755,. 

175S 

1757, 


3 
3 
3 

4 
5 


5 


0 

10 

15 

5 

5 

15 


1738, £6    0  0 

1759, 6    00 

1700 6    00 

1761, : 6  10  0 

17W, 7    00 

1763, 7    00 


The  passage  of  this  act  was  protested  aodnst.     [^ee  StheduUsJ] 
In  October,  1764,  a  committee  reported  uiat  there  were  then  outstand* 
ing  about  i&40,000  bills  issued  to  cany  on  the  war,  and  that  these,  with 
the  remnant  (^^  Old  Tenor  bilk,  would  come  to  an  end  in  1767.    This 
statement  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  England, 
vot.  I.— Ko.  6.  63 
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In  November,  1764,  a. sum  of  money  receired  from  England  w««  ap- 
propriated to  pay  the  bonds  which  had  been  g^iven  to  redeem  die  bills  of 
credit.     The  rate  was  to  be  $l=:=4s.  6d.  8terlingi=68.  Lawful  Money. 

In  February,  1769, 6s.  Lawful  Money  ordered  to  be  reckoned  equal  to 
£8  Old  Tenor  in  payment  of  a  tax. 

By  an  act  of  September,  1770,  the  passage  of  Old  Tenor  bills,  after 
January  1,  1771,  was  prohibited.  They  were  to  be  brought  into  the 
treasury  and  exchanged  for  treasury  notes  at  the  rate  of  68.  for  £S  Old 
Tenor. 

October  3,  1770,  Kings  County  Jail  was  broken  open  in  the  night  by 
a  number  of  people  in  disguise,  and  several  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was 
sentenced  to  be  hung,  let  out  and  made  their  escape  on  horses  which  their 
friends  had  ready  for  them.  Most  of  them  were  in  confinement  for 
counterfeiting,  which  was  punished  by  cropping  and  branding,  and  confis- 
cation of  all  the  ofibnder's  estate. 

In  May,  1775,  the  colony  having  voted  to  raise  troops,  issued  £20fiOO 
in  bills  bearing  2  1-2  per  cent,  interest,  and  made  it  a  tender  for  all  debts, 
6s.  9d.  to  the  silver  ounce.  In  August  the  Continental  bills,  of  which 
there  now  began  to  be  large  emissions  by  Congress,  were  made  a  tender 
at  the  rate  of  6s.  to  a  dollar.  Emissions  were  now  made  often  by  the 
colony.  The  persons  who  should  endeavour  to  lower  the  value  of  the 
bills  were  declared  public  enemies,  and  all  means  were  used  and  penalties 
imposed,  during  the  Revolution,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  their  value. 
ISchedukSy  Aug,^  1775.     July,  1776.     Feb.,  1780.] 

In  December,  1776,  a  committee  of  the  New  England  States  recom- 
mended to  them  to  emit  no  more  bills  of  credit,  unless  absolutely  neces* 
saiy,  but  to  tax  or  borrow,  and  to  emit  (if  any)  bills  bearing  four  per 
cent,  interest,  and  payable  in  three  years.  The  General  As^mbly  ap- 
proved of  this  plan,  and  ordered  iS40,000  to  be  hired,  and  notes  given 
payable  in  two  years,  with  six  per  cent,  interest.  The  notes  were  to  be 
given  for  dollars,  and  the  Assembly  reserved  a  control  over  the  interest. 

In  February,  1777,  they  ordered  iB50,000  Lawfrd  Money  to  be  hired, 
and  notes  given  (in  dollars)  payable  in  five  years,  with  four  per  cent,  in- 
terest.    They  also  made  these  notes  a  leg;al  tender. 

This  year  they  began  to  lay  taxes  again,  and  it  would  seem  from  the 
schedule  of  December,  1777,  that  Providence  consented  to  a  very  hi^ 
valuation,  in  order  to  induce  the  Assembly  to  lay  the  tax. 

December,  1777,  the  Assembly  ordered  all  bills  over  one  dollar,  which 
were  not  on  interest,  to  be  called  in  and  burnt. 

The  money  issued  by  the  Continental  Congress  had  now  probably  be- 
come the  principal  circulation,  and  had  depreciated  greatly.  In  June, 
1780,  the  Assembly  raised  all  the  fees,  fines,  and  forfeitures,  established 
in  1774,  forty  for  one.  In  November,  1780,  the  Assembly  fixed  a  scale 
of  depreciation  for  the  Continental  bills,  from  January  1,  1777,  to  April, 
1780.  All  contracts  were  to  be  discharged  in  specie,  (except  in  some 
specified  cases,)  and  thb  tender  acts  repealed.  May,  second  session,  1781, 
the  scale  was  continued  down  to  that  time,  and  one  dollar  of  the  new 
Continental  emission  was  made  equal  to  twelve  dollars  of  the  old.  The 
judges  were  appointed  to  fix  the  rate  of  depreciation,  from  time  to  time, 
and  to  publish  it. 

Acts  were  passed  May,  second  session,  1778,  June  and  November,  1782, 
for  consolidating  the  paper  money,  ordering  all  bills  and  notes  to  be 
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brought  into  the  treasurj,  interest  ^calculated  at'  six  per  cent,  from  June 
1,  177S,  when  they  were  struck  out  of  circulation,  and  new  notes  given 
bearing  interest. 

May,  1786.  After  a  hard  contest,  the  paper  money  party  prevailed  in 
the  election ,  and  John  Collins  was  elected  Governor.  A  hank  oi  £\  00,000 
-was  issued,  to  he  loaned  out  in  the  usual  manner  at  four  per  cent,  for  seven 
years,  and  then  one-seventh  to  be  paid  annually.  These  bills  were  made 
a  legal  tender,  except  for  debts  due  to  charitable  cotporations.  Acts  were 
passed  in  June  and  August  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  ue  bills,  and  repealed 
in  December.  In  September,  1789,  the  bills  having  fallen  very  low,  the 
law  making  them  a  tender  was  repealed. 

In  June,  1791,  the  Assembly  fixed  the  following  scale  of  depreciation 
for  thebills  of  May,  1786,  to  be  used  in  ascertaining  the  amount  due  on 
certain  State  securities. 

1786,  July  Itt Six  shillings  in  specie  to  be  eqaal  to   9  s.  of  the  bills. 

««     Aagustlst "  "  •*  to  10  s.        *« 

"     September  Ist..  "  ««  •«  tolas.  «• 

•*     October  1st "  "  "  to  18  s.  " 

"     November  1st..  "  "  "  to  20  s.  «* 

««     December  Ist...  "  "  "  to 21s.  '« 

1787,  January  1st •«  «*  •«  to  24  8.  " 

««     February  1st. . .  "  "  ««  to  27  s.  «* 

"     Mlrch  1st «  •*  "  to  30  s.  •« 

"     April  1st ««  "  «  to  34  s.  •• 

1788,  April  1st •'  ••  "  to  38  s.  «* 

«     July  1st "  •*  "  to  45  s.  " 

1789,  January  1st •«  ««  "  toCOs.  «« 

"     February  1st... •  «*  «•  *«  to  66  s.  " 

"     April  1st *•  "  **  to  72  s.  " 

•«     May  Ist «       ,  "           -    '«  to  78  s.  " 

«•     July  1st •*  •«  •*  to  90s.  " 

In  October,  1789,  the  rate  of  the  biUs  of  1786  was  fixed  at  fifteen 
doUars  for  one  of  silver,  in  pavment  of  all  judgements  for  silver.  At  the 
flame  session  they  providea  that  debts  nught  be  paid  in  real  estate  or 
produce,  and  that  tne  bills  of  '86  should  be  a  tender  at  par  for  all  con- 
tiacts  made  since  November,  '86,  unless  made  specially  for  gold  or  sil- 
ver. In  September,  1790^  an  act  was  passed  to  allow  those  who  had 
hired  the  money  to  pav  it  in  before  it  become  due.  The  bOls  of  this 
emission  have  been  made  receivable  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  for  one  in  pay- 
ment of  several  taxes.  {^Schedahj  JunCj  1817;  Jtme,  1818;  Juney 
1819,  4-c.] 

The  depreciation  of  the  paper  of  1786  must  have  been  hastened  by 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Trevet  vs. 
Weeden,  at  the  September,  Newport  term,  1786,  that  the  act  of  emission 
was  unconstitutional  in  several  important  particulars.  For  this  decision 
the  Judges  were  summoned  before  the  Assembly,  and  heard  there  by  coun- 
nel,  and,  after  rurious  debates  and  proceedings,  they  were  discharged,  Oc- 
tobeT)  second  session,  1786. 

The  preceding  minutes  have  been  compiled  principally  firom  the 
State  records  and  Dr.  Douglas'  Historical  Summary  of  New  E^land. 
Several  quotations  are  also  made  firom  a  well-known  work  of  Mr. 
Gouge. 
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Extract  cf  a  Report  made  to  the  LegUlaiurt  of  BJiode  hUmd: 

The  reason  of  the  great  depreciation  obserrahle  in  the  bills  issued  by 
the  colony,  is  because  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  constantly  cioo- 
sume  a  much  greater  quantity  of  British  manu&ctures  than  their  exports 
are  able  to  pay  for,  which  makes  such  a  continual  demand  for  goldjSUTer^ 
and  bills  of  exchange,  to  make  remittances  with,  that  the  merchants  to 
procure  them  are  always  bidding  one  upon  another,  and  thereby  daily 
sink  the  value  of  paper  bills  with  which  they  purchase  them.  And  it  is 
plain  that  when  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  any  country,  that  such 
part  of  their  medium  of  exchange  as  hath  a  universal  currency  will  leave 
them,  and  such  part  of  their  medium  as  is  confined  to  that  country  irill 
nnk  in  its  value  in  proportion  as  the  balance  against  them  is  to  their 
trade.  For  what  hath  been  the  case  with  Rhode  Island  bills,  hath  also 
been  thecommon  fate  of  all  the  paper  bills  issued  by  the  other  colonies 
in  New  England,  they  having  been  all  emitted  at  nearly  equal  value,  and 
have  always  passed  at  par  one  with  another,  and  consequently  have 
equally  sunk  in  their  value :  and  this  will  always  be  the  case  with  in&nt 
countries  that  do  not  raise  so  miaoh  as  they  consume,  either  to  have  no 
money,  or  if  they  have  it,  it  must  be  worse  than  that  of  their  richer 
neighbours,  to  compel  it  to  stay  with  them.'' 

Ia^  of  EndeaUme  tn  MaMeachusettej 

To  show  the  bills  which  were  in  circulation  in  1748^  calculated  in  Old 
Tenor, — [Douglae.] 

Provision  was  made  in  the  acts  of  emission  for  cancelling  a  certain  sum 
every  year  by  rates ;  thas,  of  die  table  here  given,  £409,800  would  be 
cancelled  in  1748,iS540,000  in  1749,  iSl40,000  in  1750,^135,200  in  each 
of  the  yeartf  1751  and  1752,  £140,000  in  each  of  the  yean  175a^4r-5-^, 
and  so  on. 


1745,  February, £300,000 

^     April, 200,000 

«*     July, 280,000 

«<     August, 280,000 

**     December, 200,000 

1746,  March, 80,000 

"     June, 328,000 

**     Juiy^ 100,000 

««     Auguit, 80,000 


1746,  September £40,000 

<<     NoTember, 80^00 

1747,  February, 32,800 

"     April, • 80,000 

*•     Jun 32,000 

<<     October, 136,000 

1748,  February 100,000 

**     Jun 400,000 


TaUe  of  Cany^aratine  Ikpreeiation  of  CoUmial  Curreme^  Bille  ^  Credit^  1748.- 

[F^om  2)ougl4t9, 1.  494.] 

For  £100  sterling  exchange  with  London : 


NewEngUndn £1,100 

New  York, IQO 

East  Jenies,...  •••••.• 190 

WestJersies 180 

Pennsylvftnia,. 180 

Maryland,  • 200 

Virginia, 120  to  12$ 


North  Carolina, £lfiOO 

South  Carolina,*  •  • .  •  •».•••      750 

Barbadoes, 130 

Antera, 170  to  180 

St.  Christophen,  •  • 160 

Jamaica,.  ••«••••...• 140 
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TaUe  rf  Depreeiition  of  Colonial  Cfurreney  tti  JV>to  England. 


•1702,... 
•1706,... 

1711,... 
•1713,... 
•1716,... 
•1717,... 
•1722,... 
•1728,... 
•1730,.. 
•1737,... 

1739,... 

1740,... 

•1741,.. 

1744,... 

•1745,... 
•1748,... 
•1749,... 


1760,.  •. 


1751... 


1751,... 

1751-2^ 

1761,... 
1763,... 

1769,.. . 


525 
550 

596 

650 
1000-1100 
1100 

1100 


6«.  lOid, 
7i. 

8b. 

9i.   3d. 
128.   Od. 
148.   Od. 
188. 
208. 
26a. 
278. 

288. 


St 


I 


fr9 


608. 


^ 


£4 


.  .Fixed  at  140,  bf  Maasacbuaetta  Legislature. 
.  .Very  little  specie  left  in  the  country. 


I  £7 

8 


.  .Fixed  at  278. 0.  T.,  by  act  of  emisaien  of  R.  I. 
.  .Anderson — quoted  by  Gouge. 
May.    Bills  of  the  last  R.  I.  emisaion  to  paaa 

one  for  four  Old  Tenor. 
Conunittee  gave  596  Old  Tenor  for  £100  far 
colony  agent— gold  doat  £24  per  oz. 


BUla  on  London  aold  by  R.  I.  Committee. 
£276  New  Tenor,  or  £1100  Old  T  nor,  or 
£137  10s.  made=:£100  starling  by  act  of 
emission. 

June.  Valuation  amended.  648.  Old  Tenor, 
or  168.  New  Tenor,  to  be  equal  to  1  oz.  coin- 
ed ailTer  ttavUng  alloy. 

August.  Spaaiah  milled  dollar  fixed  at  568. 
Old  Tenor. 

Dr.  McSparran.  Failure  of  Deputy  Gover- 
nor Whipple. 


February.  May.  6a.  Lawful  Money=£8  Old 
Tenor  in  paying  a  tax. 


Thoae  marked  with  a  *  are  from  a  table  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Douglas. 


EDUOATIOK    AND    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

The  subject  of  education  and  public  instruction,  although  of  the  high- 
est possible  importance  in  every  civilized  country,  has  claimed  so  much 
of  the  mind  of  tnis  community,  and  occupied  the  public  press  to  such  an 
extent,  that  there  would  really  appear  but  little  to  add  to  what  has  already 
been  promulgated  respecting  it. 

It  is,  however,  a  theme  on  which  too  much  cannot  well  be  written. 
Forming,  as  it  does,  the  only  true  basis  upon  which  republican  institutions 
can  be  reared  with  any  hope  of  their  permanent  success,  every  effort  to 
advai»te  it,  however  feeble  it  may  prove,  should,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be 
continually  put  forth. 
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With  this  view,  and  that  we  may  not  show  any  thing  bordering  on  neg- 
lect, where  such  paramount  interests  are  at  stake,  we  now  publish  a  general 
account  of  the  system  pursued  in  Prussia,  taken  from  a  work  entitled 
"  Germany,"  the  spirit  of  her  history,  literature,  and  social  condition  and 
national  economy,  &c.,  &c.,by  JBisset  Hawkins,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  published 
in  Frankfort,  1839 ;  and  also  "  The  state  of  Primary  Instruction  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1831,"  by  M.  Victor  Cousin, 
Peer  of  France,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  latter,  although  not  of  so  late  a  date  as  the  former,  is  more  in  detail  ^ 
and  is,  moreover, accompanied  by  several  tables,  which  we  also  insert,  that 
our  readers  may  have  a  more  full  view  of  the  statistics  of  this  very  impor- 
tant branch  of  public  duty,  and  the  policy  respecting  it,  pursued  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  thirteen-mteenths  of  the 
population  receive  the  benefits  of  the  public  schools. 

On  some  future  occasion  we  shall  resume  the  subject,  being  ardently 
desirous  that  this  work  shall  ever  be  found  among  the  foremost  of  its 
class,  to  spread  before  the  country  every  information,  which  can  by  pos- 
sibility have  a  tendencv  to  throw  a  light,  however  feeble,  upon  a  matter, 
than  which  none  other  has  equal  claims  upon  the  deepest  and  most  intelli- 
gent consideration  of  a  republican  community. 

In  vain  shall  we  exult  over  the  march  of  intellect,  in  all  that  relates  to 
our  physical  comfort,  if  we  are  not  mindful  of  the  far  higher  and  jnore 
essential  advancement  in  our  moral  and  religious  progress. 

We  have  often  felt  as  though  the  subject  ofeducationinthis  country  had 
been  too  much  confined  to  the  mere  mechanical  portions  of  it.  Doubtless  it 
is  a  great  blessing  to  possess  the  power  to  read  and  write,  and  to  have  a  rea- 
sonable knowledge  of  fifinires ;  but  it  should  be  always  borne  in  remem- 
brance, that  in  j^acing  m  the  hands  of  the  young  and  rising  generation 
these  acquirements,  we  are  endowing  them  with  a  vast  power,  which  is 
capable  of  being  brought  into  action,  alike,  for  good  and  for  evil ;  and  it 
may  be  well  questioned,  whether  we  are  not  in  some  cases  adding  to  the 
risk  of  the  future  welfare  of  our  youths,  by  placing  such  a  power  at  their 
command,  without  teaching  them  the  more  valuable  lesson  of  how  to  use  it. 

We  were  much  struck  with  that  part  of  the  Prussian  code  of  education 
in  the  general  view  taken  of  it,  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  where  he  tells  us  ^^  The 
first  object  of  every  school,  says  the  law  of  1819,  is  to  train  up  the  young 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  implant  in  their  minds,  a  knowledge  of  the  relation 
of  man  to  God,  and  at  the  same  time  to  incite  them  to  govern  their  lives 
according  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  Christianity."  In  this  connexion, 
too,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  Kble  is  fixed  by  law  as  one  of  the  books, 
which  must  be  used. 

This  is  indeed  to  educate  them;  to  lay  the  right  foundation  upon  which 
any  reasonable  hope  can  be  entertained  for  their  future  well-being. 

We  would  not  press  this  too  obvious  truth ;  and  touch  upon  it,  only 
because  we  think  there  is  rea9on  to  fear  sufficient  stress  is  not  laid  upon, 
it  by  some  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  our  public  schools,  and  would 
be,  doubtless,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  thought  that  their  anxiety  to  make 
good  scholars  of  their  pupils  might  end  in  placing  within  their,  reach  a 
dangerous  power!  and  dangerous  it  certainly  is,  to  increase  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  moral  agent,  by  giving  him  mere  knowledge,  without  inibuing 
him  with  those  religious  and  moriil  so&timents  which  .al6ae  can  make  him 
a  happy  man  and  a  useful  citizen. 
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With  these  tew  remarks^  called  forth  by  the  all-engrossing  nature  of  the 
subject,  we  shall  for  the  present  conclude,  intending,  as  occasion  may  pre- 
sent itself,*  not  to  withhold  what  we  may  at  any  time  feel  as  belonging 
to  us  to  say  upon  a  theme  which  has  claimed  our  most  serious  reflections, 
aflfecting,  as  we  iully  believe  it  does,  in  the  most  essential  manner,  the 
success  of  our  institutions,  and  the  individual  happiness  of  millions  now 
living  and  of  myriads  yet  unborn. 


PRUSSIAN  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  divided  into  ten  provinces, 
which  are  subdivided  into  departments,  circles,  and  parishes.  Every  de- 
partment has  a  board  of  education,  which  employs  school  inspectors,  who 
reside  in  the  chief  towns  of  every  circle,  and  who  inspect  all  the  schools 
in  it.  Every  circle  and  parish  has  also  its  school  board,  and  every  school 
its  proper  inspectors  or  committee ;  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  is,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  one  of  the  inspectors.  There  is  also  another  officer,  the 
school  counsellor,  who  inspects  the  schools,  quickens  and  keeps  alive  the 
interest  of  the  diflerent  boards  and  schoolmasters,  and  reports  to  the  higher 
authorities.  The  whole  system,  since  it  came  into  operation  in  1819,  has 
been  under  the  cognizance  and  control  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
who  is  assisted  in  his  deliberations  by  a  council.  The  minister,  though 
fiilly  informed  of  the  results  of  the  system,  by  long  and  accurate  reports 
fi'om  the  dependent  functionaries,  does  not  interfere  minutely  with  its  de- 
tails. The  functionaries  in  the  department  of  public  instruction  have, 
for  the  most  part,  a  salary  attached  to  their  offices.  The  educational 
establishments  are  one  elementary  or  primary  school,  two  burgher  or 
middle  schools,  gymnasiums,  and  uiree  universities. 

All  parents  who  are  unable  to  prove  that  they  can  give  their  children 
a  competent  education  at  home,  are  bound  by  law  to  send  them  to  school 
as  soon  as  they  hav'e  reached  the  age  of  five  years.  All  masters  and 
manufacturers,  who  employ  children  as  servants  or  apprentices,  are  re- 
quired to  give  them  a  suitable  education,  from  their  seventh  to  their  four- 
teenth year  inclusive.  No  child  can  be  removed  from  school,  till  the 
inspectors  have  examined  whether  he  has  gone  through  the  whole  ele- 
mentary course.  Care  is  everywhere  taken  to  furnish  necessitous  parents 
with  the  means  of  sending  their  children  to  school,  by  providing  them 
with  clothing  and  books.  The  schools  are  supported  by  endowments  va- 
riously derived,  by  a  tax  upon  property,  and  by  contributions  of  parents 
who  are  able  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children.  The  number  of 
children  in  a  school  must  not  be  too  great,  nor  can  one  master  have  more 
than  a  hundred  scholars.  No  schoolmaster  collects  the  dues  ;  this  must 
be  done  by  the  board  or  committee.  Children  are  permitted  to  contribute 
to  a  fund,  for  the  education  of  those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  their  portion 
of  the  charge.  There  are  some  schools,  in  large  places,  entirely  free  to 
the  poor.     No  schoolmaster  is  allowed  to  increase  his  income  by  occupa- 

*  At  the  moment  of  concluding  this  article,  we  have  received  the  returns  of  the 
public  schools  in  Rhode  Island.  There  had  been  1 1 ,380  male  and  9,710  female  children 
who  bad  received  the  benefit  of  the  public  schooh  there,  at  an  expense  of  ^53,606  89, 
for  the  year  ending  in  June,  1845. 
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tions  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  office.  The  committees  are  legallj 
responsible  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  schools  and  for  the  management  a£ 
their  funds. 

The  schoolhouses  must  be  built  in  a  healthy  situation^  must  contain 
good  sized  rooms,  be  well  ventilated,  and  kept  with  great  neatness.  la 
villages  or  small  towns  they  must  have  a  garden  belonging  to  themi  whick 
is  made  available  to  the  scholars  for  instruction  in  botany  and  horticulture. 
In  front  of,  or  behind  the  school,  a  gravel  court  must  be  laid  out  for  exer- 
cises. Maps  and  geographical  instruments,  models  for  drawing  and  wiii- 
ing,  instruments  and  books  for  studying  mathematics  and  natural  histoiyi 
are  supplied,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  scholars. 

The  first  object  of  every  school,  says  the  law  of  1819,  is  to  train  up  the 
young  in  such  a  manner  as  to  implant  in  their  minds  a  knowledge  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  God,  and  at  the  same  time  to  incite  them  to  govern 
their  lives  according  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  Christianity.  The 
daily  occupations,  therefore,  shall  begin  and  end  with  a  short  prayer,  and 
some  pious  exhortations,  and  all  the  solemnities  of  the  schoob  shall  he 
interspersed  with  songs  of  a  religious  character.  Obedience  to  the  laws 
and  attachment  to  the  sovereign  and  state  are  to  be  carefully  inculcated. 
No  kind  of  punishment  which  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  sentiment  of 
honor  shall  in  any  case  be  inflicted.  Incorrigible  scholai8|  after  the  ne- 
cessarv  attempts  to  reclaim  them  have  proved  futile,  are  to  be  expelled. 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  course  of  instruction  is,  to  comprehend 
religion  as  a  means  of  forming  the  moral  character  of  children  according 
to  the  positive  truths  of  Christianity ;  the  German  language,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  in  provinces  where  another  is  spoken ;  the  elements 
of  geometry  and  drawing ;  calculation  and  practical  arithmetic ;  the  ele- 
ments of  physics,  geography,  general  history,  and  especially  the  history 
of  Prussia ;  singing,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  religious  exercises ; 
xvriting  and  gymnastics;  and  tlie simplest  mechanical  and  agricultural  c(pe- 
rations.  The  instructions  in  religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
sinking,  are  to  be  strictly  indispensable  in  every  school. 

m  the  burgher  or  middle  schools  the  course  of  instruction  is  to  include, 
besides  the  most  important  of  the  foregoing  subjects,  exercises  in.fity\e ; 
the  modern  foreign  languages  in  ^e  German  part  of  the  country  as  an  ac- 
cessory branch  of  the  study  ;  Latin,  as  a  means  of  exercising  the  faculties 
of  the  pupil,  and  of  determining  whether  he  is  to  enter  the  higher  schools ; 
the  elements  of  mathematics,  and  a  thorough  course  of  prac^cal  arithme- 
tic ;  and  the  Prussian  laws  and  constitution. 

Periodical  examinations  are  to  be  held ;  and  on  quitting  the  elementary 
school,  the  pupil  is  to  receive  a  certificate  as  to  his  capacity  and  his  morid 
and  religious  disposition,  signed  by  the  master  and  the  scltool  comniittee. 
No  special  books  are  to  be  prescribed  for  the  diiSer^t  branches  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  primary  schools,  which  are  to  be  free  to  adopt  the  best  works 
as  they  appear.  For  religious  instruction,  which  in  Protestant  schools  is 
founded  mainly  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Bible  and  the  catechism  gen* 
erally  adopted  shall  be  used.  The  New  Testament  shall  be  given  to  chil- 
dren who  can  read.  The  more  advanced  scholars  shall  have  the  whole 
Bible  in  Luther's  translation ;  this  book  shall  be  also  used  for  the  rellgiaQS 
instruction  in  all  the  classes  of  the  gymnasium. 

Public  examinations  of  the  boys'  schools  are  to  take  (dace  at  intervals, 
and  if  possible  on  days  celebrated  in  the  national  history.     Exam^tions 
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ef  the  girls'  schools  shall  also  be  held,  but  only  in  the  presence  of  the  mas- 
ters and  parents.  Parents  may  address  complaints  to  the  proper  author-* 
ities,  respecting  the  education  of  their  children,  but  they  must  not  present 
any  obstacle  to  the  conformation  of  the  latter  to  the  ndes  established  in 
the  schools. 

Qersymen  are  to  seize  every  opportunity,  whether  at  church,  or  during 
their  visits  of  inspection,  of  reminding  teachers  of  their  high  and  holy 
mission,  and  the  people  of  their  duty  towards  the  public  instructors.  The 
people,  in  short,  are  to  be  brought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  regard  education 
as  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  public  life,  and  daily  ta  take  deeper 
interest  in  its  progi^ess.  In  1833  there  were  about  fifty  schools  for  teach- 
ers,  or  normal  schools  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  in  Prussia,  in  %hich 
the  course  of  study  lasts  three,  years.  The  demand  for  new  teachers  in 
the  respective  department?  is  regularly  ascertained,  and  no  more  are  edu- 
cated than  can  find  employment  in  the  country.  The  same  establishments 
train  masters  for  the  lower  and  higher  schools;  the  expense  of  them  is 
chiefly  defrayed  by  the  government.  The  supply  of  teachers  is  not  en- 
tirely furnished  by  these  seminaries ;  but  the  standard  of  fitness  which  is 
set  up  in  them,  is  applied  by  law  to  all  other  candidates  for  the  office  of 
teaching.  Females  have  to  go  through  a  certain  system  of  preparation 
for  the  tuition  of  their  own.  sex.  • 

The  nomination  and  election  of  schoolmasters  are  decided  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  inspectors  of  schools  conjointly,  who  generally  apply  to 
the  seminaries  above  mentioned  for  teachers,  and  never  accept  one  unless 
he  is  recommended  according  to  law.  The  appointment  is  ratified  by  the 
provincial  board,  and  sometimes  by  the  ministerial  authorities.  Incompe- 
tent teachers  are  sometimes  returned  to  their  seminary  for  additional  pre- 
paration ;  and  no  inefficient  teaching,  or  lax  discipline,  is  overlooked  or 
permitted  in  the  schools. 

The  directors  of  schools  are  expected  to  be  the  guides  and  friends  of 
the  teachers.  They  are  bound,  says  the  law,. especially  to  attend  to  the 
young  masters,  to  eive  them  advice,  set  them  right,  and  incite  them  to 
aim  at  perfeiction,  by  attending  to  the  plans  of  more  experienced  masters, 
by  forming  conferences,  and  by  studying  the  best  works  on  education. 

Of  the  children  in  the  Prussian  monarchy,  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen,  it  is  calculated  that  thirteen-iifteenths,  or  about  eighty-two 
per  cent.,  are  educated  in  the  public  schools. 

These  are  the  regulations,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are 
always  carried  into  effect ;  they  are  sometimes  evaded,  or  inadequately 
carried ,  into  practice . 

After  this  compact  and  pleasing  picture  of  the  Prussian  svstem  of  pub- 
Ec  education,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  into  the  results  which  it  has  actually 
produced.  On  this  subject  I  find  it  is  impossible  to  produce  any  satisfac- 
tory authority.  It  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  results  in  the  works  of  those  - 
who  have  only  studied  the  plan  in  its  programme,  and  in  decrees,  and  who 
have  not  looked  into  the  farm  house,  the  barrack,  the  manufactory,  and 
the  cottage,  for  the  measure  of  its  realization. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  a  noble  attempt 
to  advance  humanity.  I  onlf  maintain  that  such  measures  are  to  be 
tested  by  their  operation  on  the  mass  of  society,  and  that,  in  appreciating 
political  experiments,  we  aie  not  merely  to  analyze  them  upon  paper. 

I  am  the  last  person  to  attach  much  weight  to  my  own  observations ; 
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but,  in  de&ult  of  the  remarks  of  others,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  discoverixig 
that  the  Prussian  peasant  or  artizan  is  better  informed  or  more  moral  than 
his  neighbours ;  his  manners  are  not  superiour,  nor  does  he  appear  to 
solace  his  hours  of  leisure,  more  than  others,  with  study  or  books. 

But  the  formation  of  character  is  so  intimately  blended  in  Prussia  with 
the  military  system,  which  converts  every  man  into  a  soldier  for  a  certain 
period  of  his  life,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  respective  space  which 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  various  elements  which  combine  to  mould  the 
individual. 

The  most  intelligent  and  best  informed  peasant  in  Europe  has  appeared 
to  be  the  Scotch,  while  the  Austrian  rustic  is,  perhaps,  the  happiest. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  REPORT  ON  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRUSSIA, 

PUBUSHED  IN  1833. 

StcUe  of  Primary  iMirttctum  in  the  Singdom  of  Prturia  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1831.  Jay  M.  Victor  Ccunoy  Member  of  the  Royal  Council  of 
Public  Instruction, 

Primary  instruction  is  too  fer  advanced  in  Prussia  to  render  it  necessary 
to  make  very  frequent  reports  on  the  subject.  There  was  a&  interval  of 
six  years  between  the  publication  of  the  two  last  by  the  government. 
The  first  was  in  1819,  the  second  in  1825.  I  have  stated  elsewhere  the 
results  of  these  two  important  works.*  A  similar  one  has  just  been  ac- 
complished at  Berlin,  giving  the  state  of  primary  instruction  in  Prussia  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1831,  me  number  of  schools,  that  of  the  children  who 
attend  those  schools,  and  of  the  masters  employed  in  them.  This  docu- 
ment has  not  yet  been  made  pubUc ;  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  the  kindness 
of  Baron  von  Altenstein,  minister  of  public  instruction  and  ecclesiastical 
afiairs.^ 

Fibres  are  only  general  expressions  of  facts.  Before  we  use  them, 
therefore,  we  must  ^gin  by  scrupulously  asking  ourselves  what  are  the 
facts  which  those  figures  represent^  and  what  the  evidence  on  which  they 
rest.  We  shall  find,  that  in  this  case,  guarantees  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
data  exist  in  superabundance. 

As  the  Prussian  law  renders  it  legally  obligatory  on  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  unless  they  can  prove  that  they  give  them  a  suf- 
ficient education  at  home,  the  committee  of  management,  (  Schuhorstand,} 
which  in  every  parish  is  appointed  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  the 
laws  concerning  primary  instruction,  makes  an  annual  return  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  of  an  age,  and  consequently  come  under  the  obligation,  to 
go  to  school.  The  master  authenticates  their  presence  or  absence,  and 
also  returns  a  list  of  attendance,  which  must  agree  with  the  legal  list 
furnished  by  the  comnaittee.  He  is  bound  to  send  in  this  attendance-list 
once  a  fortnight  to  the  committee,  which  takes  all  the  measures  necessary 
to  insure'  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  which  is,  in  its  turn,  obliged  to 

■      I  I   ■      I    I         I  ■  -HI ■       I     .     ■.!      I     I  I.       I.    11  II    ■  ■    I  .    I.     .  ■■■  ■  I  ■  «l  ■»      I  — 

•  See  Report,  &c  ,  p.  134  to  p.  167. 

t  Id  the  jltuiegeblatter  of  the  Berliner  Jakrbueher  fur  WiegengehqfUicke  Kritik, 
three  very  carious  and  mtereating  tables  have  appeared  successively  in  the  Nos.  for 
October,  Novecnber,  and  Oecember,  1833;  the  first  showing  the  slate  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  Prussia,  the  second  that  of  the  Gymnasia,  the  third  that  of  the  Popular  Schools. 
These  were  drawn  up  by  persons  in  the  service  of  ^orernment,  and  are  highly  woithy 
of  the  attention  of  all  who  m  interested  in  the  statistics  of  education.— Tbansu 
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present  this  list,  certified  as  exact,  to  the  inspector  of  the  circle  for  pri- 
mary schools  {lSjrm$9ckulinapector.)  This  officer,  after  carefully  verifying 
the  biCta  which  prove  that  the  law  is  carried  into  effect  throughout  his 
circle  of  inspection,  sends  in  this  same  list,  countersigned  by  himself,  to 
the  counsellor  of  the  department  or  regency,  who  is  charged  with  all  that 
relates  to  primary  instruction  in  the  departmental  administration.  The 
departmental  administration  is  equaDy  obliged  to  authenticate  all  these 
returns,  and  to  forward  them  to  the  provincial  authority  in  which  resides 
the  supreme  superintendence  of  schools  throughout  the  whole  province 
(  Schiu-CoHegium,)  Lastly,  the  provincial  authority  must  render  an  ac- 
count of  all  these  proceedings  to  the  central  ministerial  authority.  One 
branch  of  this  ministry  consists  of  a  special  board  or  office  for  statistics, 
-whose  sole  business  is  the  verification  and  generalization  of  all  the  docu- 
ments furnished  by  the  public  authorities  in  every  step  of  this  ascending 
seale  of  power  and  responsibility.  Mr.  Hofiman,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  is  at  the  head  of  this  office,  where 
the  work  assumes  its  last  and  most  perfect  form,  and  is  sent  up  with  all 
the  documentary  proofs  to  the  minister  who  lays  it  before  the  public. 
We  may,  therefore,  place  implicit  confidence  in  figures  obtained  by  such 
a  process,  and  ultimately  resting  on  the  legal  lists  of  children  of  age  to 
go  to  school,  and  on  the  lists  of  actual  attendance,  checked  by  the  several 
authorities.'  I  sulgoin  models  of  these  two  kinds  of  lists,  which  are  the 
flame  for  all  the  schools  throughout  the  monarchy.*  It  must  be  observed 
that  the  attendance  lists,  being  verified  twice  every  month,  prove  not  only 
the  presence  of  the  children  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  but  the 
punctuality  of  their  attendance  throughout  the  year.  Thus  there  are  no 
fulse  appearances,  no  fictitious  lists.  The  number  of  days  a  child  has 
missed  school  during  the  whole  year  is  known  with  perfect  accuracy. 
The  sum  total  of  the  children  of  a  school,  sent  by  the  master  to  the  pa- 
rochial committee  of  that  school,  is  subject  on  the  spot  to  the  immediate 
and  constant  check  of  that  committee^  and  to  the  frequent  control  of  the 
primary  inspector  of  the  circle.  The  accuracy  of  the  whole  series  of  sub- 
sequent figures  rests  on  the  accuracy  of  this  first  total,  and  this  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  reciprocal  check  of  the  several  authorities,  all  acting  on  the 
spot,  or  in  the  district.  We  may  therefore  prooeed  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, and  may  deduce  from  the  figures  all  the  consequences  they  com- 
prise ;  because  these  figures  represent  facts,  the  truth  and  accuracy  of 
which  are  incontestible. 

The  most  general  result  given  by  the  statistical  tables  now  under  my 
eye  is  as  follows: 

According  to  the  latest  census,  the  population  of  Prussia  is  12,726,823. 
Out  of  this  population,  it  was  estimated,  in  1831,  that  4,767,072  were 
children  of  from  one  day  to  fourteen  years  old.  ' 

This  total  sum  is  founded  on  the  several  sums  returned  l^  each  pro- 
vince and  each  regencv  of  Prussia  in  Table  III.  hereto  annexed. 

We  must  observe,  that  from  punctilious  exactness,  the  children  of  the 
garrisons  maintained  by  Prussia  at  Mainz  and  Luxumburg  are  not  inclu- 
ded in  this  calculation,  because  these  children  do  not  attend  the  schools  of 
Prussia.    The  number  of  them  is  660,  of  whom  327  are  boys  and  333  girls. 

*  As  these  lUts  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  already  given  in  the  body  of  the  Re* 
port*  pp.  31,33»  I  have  notthoughtit  necessary  to  repeat  them.— TranbIh 
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In  Prussia  the  age  fixed  by  the  law  for  going  to  sdiool  is  from  7  to  14, 
inclusiire ;  and  I  must  here  take  occasion  to  remark  the  extreme  utflity 
of  having  a  legal  age  for  education.  People  are  thus  accustomed  to  re- 
gard a  portion  of  their  lives  as  necessarily  set  apart  for  learning.  Iq 
France,  there  is  a  fixed  age  for  entering  the  college  and  for  leaving  it.  It 
is  much  to  be  desired  that,  in  like  manner,  an  age  should  be  appointed 
for  going  to  the  primary  school^  and  for  quitting  it.  It  is  obvious  that 
children  of  this  class  cannot  he  kept  at  school  k^yond  fourteen  ;  ftM*  any 
longer  sacrifice  of  their  time  and  labour  would  become  burthensome  to 
poor  families ;  and  besides,  the  children  ought  then  to  enter  on  the  special 
business  by  which  they  are  to  gain  a  livelihood.  If  they  are  to  quit  school 
at  fourteen,  it  is  reasonable  they  should  enter  it  at  seven ;  for  seven  years 
afford  time  sufficient  for  the  solid  acquisition  of  the  small  number  of 
branches  of  knowledge  of  which  primary  instruction  consists ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  they  do  not  afford  too  much,  considering  the  necessary  inter- 
ruptions occasioned  by  rural  labours  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
General  Law  of  Prussia  {Preusrische$  Landrecht)  fixed  five  as  the  age  for 
going  to  school.  The  special  law  on  public  education,  however,  puts  it 
at  seven,  and  it  is  not  till  then  that  legal  compulsion  begins,  i 

It  is  a  rule  of  statistics  that,  calculating  the  relative  mortality  of  the 
several  ages,  out  of  a  hundred  children  of  from  one  day  to  fourteen  years^ 
those  between  seven  and  fourteen  form  three  sevenths,  which  gives,  out 
of  every  hundred,  about  forty-three  of  age  to  go  to  school,  (or,  to  give 
the  minutest  fractions,  42,857  in  100,000,)  and,  consequently,  in  Prussia, 
2,043,030  children  of  the  4,767,072  composing  the  total  population  of 
children  from  a  day  to  fourteen  years  old.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  we 
find  that  there  are  in  fact  2,043,030  children  in  the  schools  of  Prussia,  we 
may  be  certain  that  there  does  not  ^xist  a  single  human  beoig  throughoat 
that  monarchy  who  does  not  receive  an  education  sufficient  for  the  moral 
and  intellectual  Wants  of  the  laborious  classes.  This  Were  indeed  an  ad- 
mirable result,  and  one  which  would  raise  to  a  high  pitch  of  distinction 
the  system  of  primary  instruction  which  had  produced  it.  Now  this  result^ 
glorious  and  admirable  as  it  is,  is  an  incontestible  fiict.  I  have  under  my 
eyes,  and  the  Table  No.  III.  already  cited,  exhibits,  regency  by  regency, 
and  province  by  province,  the  actual  number  of  children,  who,  aeoordiog 
to  the  accurate  calculation  of  the  attendance-lists,  frequented  the  public 
primary  schools  in  the  year  1831;  and  this  number  is  2,021,421  children. 

The  difference  is  therefore  only  21,609  between  the  real  and  the  normal 
number. 

This  difference  is  very  slight,  and  even  this  will  vanish  if  we  take  into 
account  the  following  considerations : 

1 .  These  calculations  are  founded  only  on  the  public  primary  schools,  and 
do  not  include  the  private  ones,  which,  thougn  not  very  numerous,  still 
contain  a  good  number  of  children,  especially  in  the  large  towns,  and  in 
the  more  backward  provinces,  in  which  the  whole  dignity  of  public  edu*- 
cation  is  not  yet  felt. 

2.  No  account  is  likewise  taken  of  the  children  educated  at  home, 
which  would  include  the  greater  part  of  the  children  of  the  higher  classes. 

3.  Neither  are  the  boys  belonging  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasia 
reckoned,  almost  all  of  whom  eete  under  fourteen  years  of  age  \  and  whoae 
number,  in  the  hundred  and  ten  gymnasia  of  the  monarcl^,  amounted,  in 
the  course  of  the  sunmier  of  1832,  to  17,935,  while  the  two  higher  dassea 
amounted  to  only  5,848. 
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Taking  into  aceoont  these  tbtee  new  elements,  it  is  clear  that  not  only 
the  number  of  ehildren  under  fourteen  who  receive,  in  one  way  or  another, 
the  benefits  of  education,  is  equal  to  the  normal  number  of  the  three- 
Bevenths  of  the  population,  but  that  it  must  actually  exceed  that  number. 
This  remarkable  circumstance  can  be  explained  only  by  a  supposition 
which  we  shall  presently  see  borne  out  by  indisputable  fact,  namely,  that 
in  the  most  civilized  provinces  of  Prussia,  in  those  of  Saxony  and  Bran* 
denburg  for  instance,  the  taste  for  instruction  is  so  generally  difiused  that 
parents  anticipate  the  age  fixed  by  law  for  sending  their  children  to  school. 
We  have  here,  I  repeat,  arrived  at  a  result  truly  admirable ;  and  with  the 
guarantees  for  its  accuracy  which  I  have  pointed  out,  a  result  above  all 
suspicion  or  uncertainty.  We  must  regard  it  under  its  most  important 
aspects. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is^  the  relative  proportion  of  each  province 
in  that  total  sum  of  2,021,421  children  attending  public  schools.  The 
knowledge  of  this  proportion  is  of  the  greatest  yalue,  as  a  test  of  the 
relative  civ^2ation  of  the  different  parts  of  Prussia.  But  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  does  not  directly  concern  us,  and  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  referring  to  Table  III.  It  will  there  be  seen  that,  of  the  eight 
provinces  of  which  the  kingdom  is  now  composed,  five  greatly  exceed 
the  normal  number  of  three-sevenths ;  that  one  of  them,  the  province  of 
Saxony,  including  the  regencies  of  Magdeburg,  Mersebur?,  and  Erfurt, 
exhibits  a  proportion  of  54,515  children  going  to  the  public  schools,  in 
«veiy  100,000  between  the  ages  of  one  day  and  fourteen  years  ;  and  that 
the  single  department  of  Magdeburg  actually  exhibits  a  proportion  of 
55,733  m  every  100,000.  As  may  be  expected,  the  province  of  Posen  is 
the  least  advanced.  Berlin  shares  the  fate  of  all  great  cities,  where  a 
thoroughly  exact  control  is  peculiarly  difficult,  and  where  the  law  can- 
not be  so  rigorously  enf(»x:ed.  There  are  also  at  Berlin,  as  in  all  large 
cities,  a  great  many  private  schools.  Besides,  the  organization  of  primary 
public  instruction  is  recent  in  that  city.  On  the  other  hand,  Berlin  con- 
tains six  gymnasia,  which,  in  the  summer  of  1832,  had  2,061  scholars  ;  of 
vhom  396  are  in  the  higher,  and  1,665  in  the  lower  classes,  which  com- 
prise a  great  number  ofboys  under  fourteen. 

A  more  important  point  for  our  consideration  is,  the  relative  proper* 
tions  of  the  sexes  in  the  sum  total  of  children  receiving  primary  instruc- 
tion. This  proportion  is,  in  every  country,  the  measure  of  the  true  strength 
of  primary  instruction;  for  education  has  no  firm  rdot,  no  stable  and  cer* 
tain  existence,  when  that  sex  Which  exercises  so  varied  and  so  powerful 
an  influence  over  the  other  is  deprived  of  a  just  share  of  its  advantages. 

Grod  be  praised,  every  human  being  in  Prussia  falls  under  the  beneficent 
protection  of  the  law ;  the  legal  obligation  to  go  to  school  is  equally  bind- 
ing on  both  sexes.  Accordingly,  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  eirls 
aid  of  boys  in  the  sum  total  is  inconsiderate.  Out  of  2,021,421  children 
attending  school,  there  were,  in  1831,  1,044,364  boys;  that  is  to  say, 
43,694  in  100,000 — t.  s.  more  than  three-sevenths  of  the  total  population 
of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and  977,057  girls,  that  is,  41,106 
in  100,000.  The  difference  pint  for  the  bo3ns  is  explained  by  their  going 
to  school  before  the  aee  of  seven  ;  the  difference  mmu  for  the  girls  is 
easily  accounted  for,  if  you  recollect  that,  the  education  of  girls  being  in 
its  nature  more  domestic,  thenutaber  of  children  of  the  female  sex  brought 
up  wholly  under  their  mothers'  roof,  especially  in  the  more.afluent  clas- 

ii  it  of  necessitjr  much  mate  considerable  than  that  ot  boys. 
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I  ought  DOW  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  public  schools  to  which  these 
2,021,421  children,  boys  and  girls,  resort.  In  Pntissia,  ^as  heaceforward 
in  France,  if  the  project  of  a  law  on  primary  instruction  is  adopted  by  the 
Chambers,*)  primary  instruction  ia  divided  into  two  degrees;  the  one 
including  those  elementary  kinds  or  branches  of  knowledge  of  which  no 
human  being  can  be  devoid,  without  extreme  danger  to  himself  and  to 
society ;  the  other,  more  elevated,  yet  not  very  much  so,  adapted  to  that 
portion  of  the  people  who,  though  not  rich,  are  not  pressed  down  by  pov- 
erty, and  who  stand  in  need  of  an  education  a  little  more  liberal  and  enlarged. 

The  first  degree — lower  primary  instruction — comprehends  the  schools 
called  elementary  J  from  the  nature  of  their  objects ;  the  second — higher 
primary  instruction— -comprehends  the  schools  called  burgher^  because 
they  are  intended  for  that  part  of  the  population  which  in  German  is  still 
called  Burgerscha/t  (bourgemsiej  citizens.)  These  schools  are  likewise 
called  middle  or  intermediate  schools,  because  they  stand  in  the  midway 
between  the  elementary  schools  and  the  learned  schools,  or  gymnaaia:\ 
This  latter  name — ^middle  schools — taken  from  the  nature  of  tae  thing,  is 
perfectly  suitable;  and  necessity  and  the  public  instinct  have  akeady 
begun  to  naturalize  it  in  France.  I  have  given  an  account  of  the  coarse 
of  tuition  in  an  elementary  and  in  a  middle  school  in  another  place.;];  Here 
I  have  only  to  give  the  total  amount  of  both  sorts  of  schools  in  Prussia, 
at  the  end  of  tne  year  1831. 

In  the  annexed  table.  No*  IV.,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  22,612 
primary  public  schools  for  the  2,021,421  children  who  frequent  them. 

Of  these  22,6 12  schools,  2 1,789  are  elementary,  and  23  middle,  schools; 
of  which  481  are  for  boys,  and  342  for  gtris.  Now,  there  are  1,021  towns 
in  Prussia,  only  26  of  which  contain  more  than  10,000  souls.  Thus,  not 
only  all  the  towns  containing  10,000  souls,  but  three-fourths  of  all  towns 
whatever, have,  besides  the  elemisntary  schools  indispensable  for  the  lowest 
class  of  citizens,  middle  schools  calculated  for  the  trades->people  of  those 
towns. 

Out  of  the  number  of  children  who  gq  to  the  schools,  the  elementary 
schools  are  attended  by  987,475  boys,  and  by  930,459  girls ;  and  the 
middle  schools  by  56,889  boys,  aad  by  46,698  girls ;  which  gives  the  total 
amount  stated  above,  of  1,044,364  boys  and  977,057  girls,  in  actual  at^ 
tendance  on  school.  It  must  be  remarked  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
elementary  schools,  especially  in  the  country,  are  common  to  both  sexes, 
and  are  ooly  divided,  at  least  m  the  lower  classes,  by  occupying  a  distinct 
part  of  the  same  room;  whilst,  in  the  middle  sdiools,  all  the  classes  of 
boys  and  girls  are  separated^  and  sit  in  different  rooms  which  have  no 
communication.    It  is  reckoned  that  there  are,  on  an  average, 


ChUdren  for  an  elementary  school  of  boys  and  girls, 

Children  for  a  middle  school  of  t>oys, •  • ...  118 

Children  for  amiddle  school  of  girls, •••••• ••••...  LS6 

Thus  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  elementary  schools  there  is  usually 
but  one  master,  whereas  in  middle  schools  there  are  two,  three,  and  often 
more,  masters  and  mistresses. 

This  leads  us  to  the  last  point  for  consideration — the  number  of  mas* 
ters  and  mistresses  employed  in  the  difierent  primary  schools. 

*  This  Projtt  de  Loi  passed  the  Chambers  in  June^  1833. — ^TaAirsL. 
t  They  are  also  called  /2ea/sAW«n,  real  schools,  or  schools  in  which  knowledge  of 
the  most  practical  kind»  the  most  applicable  to  thhigs,  (f«f ,)  is  taaght-^TaAifsi. 
t  Report)  Ate.,  pp.  51,  dSf  57. 
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Table  IV.  shows  that  for  the  22,612  public  schools,  elementary  and 
intermediate,  of  the  monarchy,  there  are  in  all  27,749  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, who  are  distributed  as  follows  : 

^22)211  regular  masters. 
21»789  elementary  schools,  >      694  regular  mistresses. 

J  2,014  assistant  masters  and  mistresses. 

421  middle  or  burgher  >  1,172  regular  masters, 
schools  for  boys.     \      300  assistant  masters. 

J      538  regular  masters. 
342  middle  or  burgher  >      289  regular  mistresses. 

schools  for  girls,    j      471  assistant  masters  and  mistresses. 

These  nutnbers  give  an  important  result ;  f  e.  the  smdlness  of  the 
number  of  mistresses  compared  to  that  of  masters.  In  the  elementary 
schools,  the  number  of  694  mistresses,  compared  to  that  of  22,211  mas- 
ters for  21,789  schools,  shows  that  there  is  not  a  single  school  which  has 
not  its  regular  master ;  while  I  can  assert,  that  I  neyer  found  a  sinde 
public  school  in  Prussia  under  the  management  of  a  woman.  It  is  the 
opinion  there,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  government  of  a  school  requires 
the  hand  of  a  man  ;*  the  director  is  indeed  allowed  to  have  a  female  assis- 
tant when  needed,  but  he  must  retain  the  head  management.  In  villages, 
this  assistant  is  usually  the  schoolmaster's  wife  or  daughter.  She  is  never 
intrusted  with  any  but  the  accessory  lessons,  those  manual  works  pecu- 
liar to  her  sex,  and,  in  towns,  with  the  singing  lessons.  When  the  school 
is  rich,  and  on  an  extensive  scale,  this  woman  has  the  rank  of  regular 
mistress;  and  of  such  there  are,  as  we  see,  but  694  for  the  21,789  ele- 
mentary schools :  ordinarily,  she  is  a  mere  assistant  to  the  head  master. 
It  is  a  prejudice,  and  a  most  pernicious  prejudice,  that  in  day  schools— 
as  all  public  schools,  (that  is,  schools  for  the  public,)  are  or  ought  to  be—* 
only  a  woman  is  fit  to  direct  the  education  of  girls ;  in  that  case  education 
on  a  grand  scale  were  impossible,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  capa- 
ble mistresses  sufficient  for  all  the  classes  of  all  the  21,789  schools  of  the 
monarchy.  Normal  schools  must  then  be  created  for  the  training  of 
school-mistresses  in  equal  number  with  those  for  the  training  of  masters. 
This  would  be  to  create  enormous  difficulties,  only  to  come  at  an  unde- 
sirable result ;  for  education  would  be  far  firom  gaining  in  solidity  and 
iw^eight ;  and,  in  a  girls'  school,  the  sight  of  a  woman,  cmef  and  manager, 
and  a  man  her  subordinate  and  assistant,  is  of  itself  a  bad  sort  of  lesson. 
In  a  school,  as  in  a  family,  the  government  belongs  to  the  man — the 
froman  is  the  helper.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  burgher  schools,  where  the 
course  of  education  is  much  fuller,  the  woman's  share  must  be  considera- 
bly larger ;  thus  we  see  in  this  class  of  schools,  289  mistresses  for  342 
girls'  schools.-  But,  associated  with  these  289  mistresses,  are  589  mas- 
ters. •  It  is  therefore  still  a  man  who  is  always  at  the  head  of  the  entire 
school,  and  who  has  the  charge  ^f  the  most  important  lessons.  I  regard 
tblB  practice  as  the  sole  means  of  having  girls'  schools.  But  I  must  re- 
mark that  in  Prussia,  and  throughout  Germany,  moat  of  the  schoolmasters 
marry  early  and  are  fathers  of  families. 

I  have  only  to  add  some  details  on  the  condition  of  the  establishments 
for  training  Me  masters  for  the  elementary  and  buigher  or  middle  schools ; 
I  mean  the  primary  normal  schools,  called  in  Prussia,  seminaries  for 
schoolmasters  ( SchtLlUhrer^Seadnarien*) 

*  This  is  a  much  more  accurate  and  significant  name  than  the  French  normal,  i,  e. 
pattern*  schools,  which  these  are  not. — ^Tkaxtbu 
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There  are  two  sorts  of  establishments  of  tlus  kind :  1.  the  small  norma! 
schools,  which  are  in  great  number  and  very  useful,  and  which  are  neailj 
what  our  model  schools  are,  or  ought  to  be  ^  2.  the  great  primary  normal 
schools,  where  the  course  of  study  extends  over  two  or  three  years,  and 
each  of  which  contains  from  40  to  100  puipils.  I  shall  confine  myself 
here  to  the  latter.  In  1831,  there  were  33  m  full  activity,  that  is  to  say, 
more  than  there  are  regencies  in  Prussia — and  a  Prussian  regency  is  not 
so  large  as  a  French  department.  Table  V.  exhibits  the  sum  total  of  the 
cost  of  each  of  these  great  establishments,  with  the  share  of  that  cost 
borne  by  the  regency,  and  that  borne  by  the  state.  This  latter  share 
alone  is  about  331,500  francs,  (£13^60,) — a  fact  to  which!  particularly 
wish  to  call  attention,  as  giving  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  these  estab- 
lishments. They  now  furnish  almost  all  the  masters  of  the  public  schools, 
elementary  and  intermediate,  in  the  kingdom.  I  must  add  that  the  share 
of  the  expense  of  the  elementary  and  nuddle  schools  borne  by  the  govern- 
ment, is,  according  to  a  Table  annexed  to  Table  V.,  (  Vide  Table  VI.,) 
about  863,000  francs^  (^^34,520,)  which  gives  in  all  1,194,200  francs, 
(£47,780,)  a  considerable  sum  for  a  count^  containing  less  than  thirte^i 
millions  of  people,  and  under  a  system  of  national  education  in  which  the 
parishes,  regencies,  and  provinces,  are  compelled  by  law  to  bear  all  the 
expenses  relative  to  primary  instruction,  to  which  the  state  contributes 
only  as  matter  of  bounty  and  favour.  It  should  be  remarked,  too,  that 
here  are  no  establishments  to  found  but  only  to  keep  up  and  improve 
those  already  founded  and  organized.* 

Lastly,  if  we  wish  to  compare  the  leading  results  of  these  statistical 
documents  with  those  of  the  documents  of  16 19  and  1825,  we  shall  find  that, 

iBt,  In  1819  the  namber  of  schools  W90,  in  all, . .  •  •     30,0d5 

"    1825 21,e«3 

**   1831, 22,613 

2nd, "  181 9,  the  number  of  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  was.  •     21 ,895 

•<   1825, 22,065      . 

«   1831, 21M9 

In  1825  the  namber  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  wa8*4,487,46I 

That  of  children  from  seven  to  fourteen,... 1,923,200 

That  of  children  attending  school • 1,664,218 

In  1831  the  total  number  of  children  under  fourteen  was.. 4,767,07Q 

Out  of  which,  the  number  between  seven  and  fourteen  was 2,043,030 

Out  of  which,  the  number  of  children  attending  school  was..  ••  .2,021  »42^ 

This  comparative  statement  abundantly  proves  that  primary  instructioii 
is  in  a  most  satisfactory  state  in  Prussia.  The  organization  to  which  this 
remarkable  success  is  to  be  attributed  may  be  seen  in  detail  elsewhere.^ 
I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  recapitulating  and  noticing  the  following 
points : 

1.  A  law  which  constrains  parents,  guardians,  and  maater-manu&o- 
turers  or  artisans,  to  show,  under  penalties  more  or  less  severe,  ^t  die 
children  under  their  care  receive  the  benefit  of  instruction,  ei^er  public 
or  private  ;— on  the  principle  that  the  giving  of  the  degree  of  instruction 
necessary  to  the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  our  duties  is  itself  the 
highest  duty,  and  an  obligation  to  society  quite  as  strict  as  that  of  nulitary 
service  for  the  common  defence.  In  my  judgement,  such  a  law  is  not  only 

*  See  a  very  interesting  paper  on  Prussian  Normal  Schools  in  the  Jntrnal  ofSdu^ 
cation  [No.  XL]  containing  a  statistical  account  of  the  number  and  extent  of  the  semi- 
naries for  teachers  of  the  lower  schools  in  the  Prussian  dominions. 

t  Report,  &c.,  p.  22  to  page  133. 
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justifiable,  but  absolutely  indispensable ;  and  I  know  not  a  single  example 
of  a  countxy  in  whicb  such  a  law  is  wanting,  and  in  which  the  education 
of  the  people  is  in  a  flourishing  or  satisfiictory  state.  Until  the  time  when 
the  progress  of  public  morality,  the  sincere  lore  of  the  people,  and  a  true 
understanding  of  what  liberty  means,  shall  dictate  to  our  Chambers  such 
a  law,  (which  I  confess  would  now  be  premature  and  at  variance  with  our 
prejudices  of  all  kinds,)  the  government  ought  to  neglect  none  of  the 
means,  direct  or  indirect,  at  its  disposal  for  stirring  up  or  encouraging  the 
desire  for  instruction,  and  for  attaining  those  ends  by  administrative,  which 
it  may  be,  as  yet,  inexpedient  to  attempt  by  legislative  measures.  Among 
the  safest  means,  I  should  suggest — 1st,  the  fixing  of  a  determinate  age 
£br  going  to  school,  and  for  leaving  it — ^2nd,  the  institution  of  lists  of  at- 
tendance, effectually  checked  by  the  competent  authorities. 

2.  The  imposing  of  an  obligation  on  the  clergy  to  admit  to  the  oem- 
tnunion  table  no  yoving  persons  who  could  not  prove  that  they  had  passed, 
or  were  passing,  the  requisite  time  at  school ; — an  obligation  at  once  civil 
and  ecclesiasticsd,  which  interests  the  church  in  the  school,  and  binds  the 
school  to  the  church  by  those  strict  ties  which  eVery  statesman  and  eveiy 
true  philosopher  ought  to  labour  to  strengthen.  Hence  instruction  comes 
to  be  regarded,  both  by  parents  and  by  children,  as  the  foundation  of  true 
piety ;  while  the  authority  of  religion  ministers  to  the  service  of  knowledge. 

3.  The  institution  of  public  schools,  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  public  duty. 
From  th6  time  that  the  state  makes  the  attendance  of  children  at  school 
a  legal,  and  the  church  makes  it  a  religipus  duty,  the  state  would  be  in 
centradiction  with  itself,  if  it  did  not  provide  for  the  execution  of  the  law 
it  has  itself  enacted,  by  requiring  the  estabUshment  of  a  public  school  in 
every  parish.  There  is  no  stalmity,  no  permanent  future,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people,  but  in  schools  maintained  at  the  pubUc  charge,  and 
tmder  the  care  of  the  public  authorities.  Private  speculation,  which 
ought  never  to  be  thwarted,  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  never  to  be  regard- 
ed as  any  thing  more  than  an  aecidettt,  and  consequently  a  supernumeraiy 
at3.  The  state  ou^t  no  more  to  rely  on  indiviauals  for  the  execution 
of  its  own  duties  in  the  matter  of  education,  than  in  any  other  matter  of 
public  and  general  interest. 

4.  The  £vision  of  the  charge  of  the  schools  amon^ — 1st,  the  parents, 
who,  if  they  can,  are  obliged  to  pay  something — ^2na,  the  parish,  which 
is  bound  to  assess  itself  to  a  school-rate — 3rd,  the  department,  or  tiie  pro-> 
Tince,  which  have  funds  for  the  succour  of  necessitous  parishes — and  4th, 
the  government,  which  assists  in  the  last  resort  ^  so  that  the  charge,  thus 
divided,  lights  on  every  body  and  oppresses  nobody. 

5.  The  proportional  participation  of  the  householders  and  the  parish, 
of  the  department  and  theprovmce,  of  the  church  and  the  state,  in  the 
saperinteDdence  and  management  of  the  schools — a  participation  whidi 
interests  every  individual,  who  has  any  influence  in  society, in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people. 

Such  are  the  most  general  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  primary  instruc- 
tion in  Prussia — a  prosperity  incontestibly  proved  by  the  official  docu- 
ments I  have  just  communicated. 

May  causes  so  simple  and  so  prolific  be  speedily  naturalized  in  our 
beloved  country,  and  bring  forth  the  same  firuits ! 

VICTOR  COUSIN. 

A|wil  26tb,  1833. 
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Oerurai  Cenmu  0/  the  Children  attending  the  Primary  Publia  Sehoolt, 

at  the  end  of  the  year  1831 : 


IneYwry 

100.000 

ehildrea« 

aanbar 

who«ot«r 

tbMe 

public 

9ehoo4»: 


Nanet  of  the  Roftnctoi  of  Prauia. 


Frifpince  of  Saxony. 

Reg.  of  Magdeburg, 

Mersebarg, 

Erfurt, 


Protfinee  of  WeatphaHa, 

Reg.  of  Munster,.  • 

Arnsburg,  ........... 

Mioden, 


Noabor  of  cbildreo 

from  1  d»y  to  14 

year*  old. 


Numbor 

ia  eacb 

regency. 


Province  of  Brandenburg. 
Reg.  of  Potsdam,  (ezc.  Berlin,)  . . 
Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,* . . 
BerliDi  (the  city  of,) 


Province  of  Siiena, 
Reg.  of  Liegnitz,.  ......... 

Breslau ••• 

Oppein,...  ••••..•. 


Province  of  the  Bhine* 

Reg.  of  Coblentz, •  •• 

Trier, 

Co1q,» 

Aachen, 

Dusseldorff, 


Province  of  Pomerania. 

Reg.  of  Stettin, 

CoiUn, •« 

Stralsund, .  • . .  t 


Provmee  of  Prttena, 

Reg.  of  Konig?|iberg 

Dantzig,. 

Oumbinnen, 

Marienwerder, 


Province  of  Poecn. 

Reg.  of  Bromberg, 

Poeen •  • 


Total  number  of  children  for  the 
whole  kingdom^ 


Toial  ia 

tbe 
province. 


193,071 

213,677 

99,385 


125,360 
166,085 
152,136 


246,833 

246,170 

67.709 


259»597 
S35,726 
293,939 


153.976 
138,724 
137,210 
120,590 
248,496 


160,204 

129,896 

52,320 


275,717 
124.859 
207,.'S95 
183,333 


142,555 
291,912 


506,133 


Number  of  children 

aiteadingthe  p^lic 

eleneiilary  •eaoele, 

and  middle  or 

burf ber  aehoota. 


Number 
in  each 
refeocy. 


107,60© 

116^1 

51,514 


443,580 


560,712 


889,262 


798,994 


342,420 


791,504 


60,179 
79,696 
70,318 


122,019 

114,527 

20,341 


Total  in 

Che 
proviuce. 


275,920 


210,193 


55,733 
54,662 
51333 


54,515 


48,005 
47,985 
46,221 


47,386 


256,887 


129,301 
155,165 
116,077 


75,425 
62,761 
53,844 
44,993 
90,584 


73,603 
50,535 
15,482 


115,561 
51,315 
82349 
64,114 


434,467 


4,767,072 


32,714 
64.098 


400,543 


327,607 


139.620 


49,434 
46,524 
30,042 


45,814 


49309 
46,219 
39,490 


45,042 


48,985 
45,242 
39,242 
37,311 
36,453 


41,002 


45,943 
38,904 
29,591 


313,839 


96,812 


2,021,421 


40,775 


41,913 
41,098 
39,909 
34,972 


39,651 


22,948 
21,958 


22,283 


42,40i000 


J>rote.  The  number  of  children  of  a^e  to  go  to  school,  i.  e.  from  7  to  14,  is  generallj 
calculated  at  three-sevenths  of  the  total  population  of  children  of  from  one  day  "7  to 
14  ye«n  inclnaiTa.    This  oalcolation  gires,  in  every  100,000»t  ■  •  .42.85. 
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I 
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8 
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B 

B 

Q 
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Tamlm  V.    Cemm  of  the  great  Primary  ^f^rmai  SekoaU  m 

year  1831,  with  a  Statement  of  their  Expenditure 


iU 


o 


asid  We»tem  Prueoia, 
l|Normal  School  of  Bmuiiaberg,»««««. 

Dexeiiy 

Muhlhanten, 

Angerborg, 

KameDOy 

Marieobuig,  ••••• 

Grandenz, 

Jenkaa, 

Brandetdmrg. 

•*  Berlin, 

**  Potsdam,... 

*•     "    Neazelle, 

Pomerania. 


2 
3 
4 

5 

7 


9 
10 
11 


12 
13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 

19 
90 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 

28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
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<4 
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•4 
M 
« 
M 
<« 

U 
<« 
<« 


M 
M 

•$ 
i€ 
« 
M 


M 
«« 
M 


! 


M 
M 

«< 
«< 

M 
Cf 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
«« 

M 
«< 
Cf 
M 
« 


M 
M 
M 

<« 

C« 
M 

M 
« 

M 
C< 
M 
M 
•• 

M 
•C 
<« 

«C 
<« 
«C 
«C 
4« 


Total,< 


Stettin, 

Coelin •••• 

Bartzwitz, 

Siieeia. 

»-»"•{&:::: 

BanzUn, 

Ober-Glogau,. 

Pooen. 

Poeeo, ••••. 

Bromberg,. •••• 

Saacony, 

HalbeTetadt 

Magdeburg,. 

Gardeleben,.... 

Weiwenfela, •••. 

Erftirt, 

Weetphalia, 

Baren, 

DoeeCf  •  • .  •  •  «^  •.«•••.• 

Peterahagen, • 

Shine, 

Meun 

DtMeldorff, •.... 

Bruhl, 

Nenwiod, 

St.  Matthew,  a  village 
near  Trier, 


or 


11 


Thlr. 
4,440 
2JM6 
700 
1,590 
6,056 
2,147 
2,050 
5,311 

2,000 

5,430 

11,554 

3,410 

2,606 

250 

4,543 
3,287 
8,800 
2,700 

4,675 
2,683 

2,750 
4,782 
685 
3,419 
3,706 

4,494 

8,270 

529 

3,000 

787 

6,809 

9,999 

2,135 


110,553 

£16,583 


Gr. 

II 
23 


10 
16 
18 


10 


10 


16 

12 

23 

5 

17 


Pf. 

9 
6 


tha 


6 


10 


6 
9 


8 


Thlr. 
4»149 
2,250 
700 
1,300 
5,980 
2,147 
2,050 


2,000 
5^430 
6,945 

3,069 

2,556 

250 

3,909 

8,287 

400 

2,700 
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2,633 

2,150 
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2,404 
3,255 
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3,120 

300 

SfiOO 

100 
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500 


Gr  J  Pf. 
10 


10 
16 


88,323 
iCi  3,260 


6 


10 


•  • 


.  • 


12 

20 
10 
17 


6 
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Statement  of  the  nuns  paid  annually  by  the  public  Treanury  for  At 
Elementary  and  the  Burgher  Sehooh  throughout  Pruma 


No. 


PROVINCES. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


East  and  West  Prussia, 

Brandenburg,. • . , 

Pomerania, , 

Silesia, •«•< 

Posen, 

Saxony ..••.. 

Westphalia, •  • . . 

Rhine, 

General  expenses, . 

Total. 


Bum  total  for  tke 
year  1831. 


TMr. 

52,012 

71,739 

8,957 
17,796 

9,186 
24,689 
19,889 
16,655 

9,390 


or 


230,317 
iB34,520 


Or. 

6 
17 
18 
23 

6 
26 
17 
29 


22 


Ft 

7 

11 

1 

• . 
1 
6 
1 
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THE  COAL  FIELD   OF   ALLEGANY  COUNTY, 

MARYLAND. 

AtTROiTOH,  nnce  the  last  ten  years,  a  good  deal  has  been  written  upon 
the  subject  of  this  remarkable  district,  it  has  been  more  in  regard  to  the 
mineral  resources  c^  particular  localities,  and  to  the  means  and  prospect 
of  adYantageous  derelopment  of  such  resources,  than  to  the  combined 
relations  and  aggregate  value  of  the  entire  field.  The  report  of  the  State 
Geologist,  in  1840,  may  be  considered  as  an  exception  in  the  general  cate- 
gory ;  but  as,  since  that  date,  fresh  facts  and  new  circumstances  have 
contributed  to  increase  the  interest  and  modify  the  aspect  of  the  district 
in  question,  there  occur  occasions  enough  now  to  collect  and  present  such 
particulars  as  serre  to  show  the  natioxial  importance  of  the  coal  field,  and 
are  appropriate  to  the  industrial  and  statistical  character  of  our  Journal. 

When  the  existence  of  the  predominating  mineral — coal — in  this  region 
was  first  observed,  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  referred  do  not  seem  to 
bare  inquired ;  nor,  at  this  remote  period,  is  there  very  likely  to  be  found 
satisfifcctory  material  for  such  a  research.  The  earliest  evidence  on  the 
question,  probably,  exists  in  the  surveys  made  onderthe  Royal  Conmiis- 
aion,in  173^,  to  ascertain  the  limits  and  bounds  of  the  (so-called)  Fairfax 
grant — an  origimal  copv  of  the  j^ts  in  which  is  now  before' us.  This 
Faii&s  grant,  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  inform  the  reader  of  Amer- 
ican history,  was  origiaally  made  by  Charles  II.,  as  far  back  as  1650,  du- 
ring the  alMyanpe  of  the  crown  of  England,  to  Lord  Culpepper  and  others ; 
and,  under  the  name  of  the  Northern  Neck,  conveyed  ail  the  territory 
between  ^  Rappahannock  and  the  Quiriogh  or  Potomac  rivers.  The 
conveyance  was  confirmed  subsequently,  by  letters  patent,  in  1668,  to  new 
proprietors,  holding  by  purehase  or  devise  firom  the  old  ones ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrance  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  whose  agents  visited  Eng- 
land in  1675-6,  for  the  purpose  of  presorting  them,  it  was  renewed  by  a 
fresh  patent  of  James  II.,  in  1689,  to  the  then  sole  holder  of  the  title, 
Thomas  Lord  Culpepper,  from  whom  it  passed  by  descent  to  his  daughter 
and  heiress,  who  subsequently  intermarried  with  Lord  Fairfax.  Fairfax 
the  younger 'a  survey,  which  we  have  mentioned,  was  professedly,  and  in  ' 
terms,  to  lay  off  his  territory  in  Vtrgima  ;  but  practically  it  led,  by  the 
taking  6i  the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  instead  of  the  South  Branch, 
(the  larger  and  more  westerly-rising  stream,)  as  the  line  of  search  for  the 
^^  first  fountain  of  the  River  Potomac,"  to  a  very  serious  interference  with 
the  charter  of  Lord  Baltimore,  for  his  adjoining  province,  Maryland.  And 
this  interference,  unsettled  at  the  period  of  the  overthrow  of  the  proprietary 
Government  of  this  last  State,  in  1775,  has  bid  fair  once  or  twice  to  create 
difficulties  between  the  two-^Maryland  and  Virginia ;  the  one,  desiring 
to  augment  her  territory  by  a  reinstatement  upon  the  basis  oi  proprietary 
rights ;  the  other,  very  naturally,  resisting  a  diminution  of  taxable  resource 
and  dominion,  and  claiming,  by  possession  and  usance,  what  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  establish  in  law  or  equity,  were  it  a  case  of  conti^ous  estates  of 
individuals.    It  is  quite  probable  that  the  discussion,  almough  dropped 
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for  ten  years  past,  is  not  settled  yet ;  and  the  interest,  which  in  case  of 
renewal  of  diplomatic  or  legal  proceedings,  would  attach  to  the  Fairfax 
grant,  may  justify  this  long  parenthesis  in  regard  to  that  instrument. 

In  1736,  as  we  have  said,  the  surveys  were  made  up  tiie  North  Branch 
of  the  Potomac,  and  through  a  part  of  the  very  coal  field  of  which  we  are 
treating.  This  was  many  years  anterior  to  any  European  settlement 
there ;  Fort  Cumberland  being,  fifteen  years  later,  the  most  western  Fjig- 
lish  post,  and  that  only  a  military  one.  It  is  possible  that  the  examina- 
tions made  then,  led  adventurers,  shortly  after,  into  the  wilderness  beyond. 
For  upon  the  surveyors'  maps,  none  of  the  names  at  present  existing  are 
found.  What  was  afterwards  Fort  Cumberland,  and  now  (since  happily 
a  fort  is  no  longer  necessary)  simply  Cumberland,  is  there  marked  C«- 
cucbetuc  ;  the  Shawnee  Indians  are  spread  along  the  base  of  the  present 
Fort  Hill,  up  the  Potomac ;  and  the  name  Lorracofdng  predominates  over 
the  valley,  now  less  euphoniously  denominated  George's  Creek.  The 
mountains  are  unnamed ;  for  the  surveyors  had  no  temptation  to  wander 
from  their  line  in  order  to  learn  the  Indian  appellatives ;  and  the  daring 
brothers  Cresap  had  not-  yet  located  themselves  there  to  impart  their 
own. 

But  what  is  of  more  interest  to  the  present  question,  is  the  denoting  of 
two  ^^  cofe-mtne^,"  about  two  to  five  miles,  in  a  straight  line,  above  the  mouth 
of  Savage  River,  respectively.  Although  the  coal  shows  itself  in  several 
places  &ere,  where  it  has  been  washed  oy  the  river-freshets  and  rains,  it 
is  probable,  from  all  the  circumstances,  that  there  were  actually  nmiet,  as 
the  surveyors  called  them.  In  either  case,  whether  a  mere  appearance  or 
a  worked  mine,  it  serves  to  carry  the  epoch  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
istence of  coal  back  to  1736. 

Less  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  Ohio  company  had  op^ied,  in 
part,  their  road  from  Fort  Cumberland  to  FortDuquesne,  (now  Pittsbui^h,) 
on  the  Ohio — a  road,  connected  in  association  with  the  melancholy  fate 
of  Braddock,  and  the  earlier  military  experiences  of  Washington.  From 
the  letters  apd  despatches  at  that  period,  we  find  for  the  more  prominent 
geographical  features  the  names  that  are  current  now,  but  nothing  of 
coal  mines,  although  the  route  passed  throudi  the  northern  part  of  the 
field,  and  in  its  muluation  must  have  exposed  coal  strata.  If  it  were  not, 
then,  for  the  Fair&x  surveys,  we  might,  for  all  documentary  evidence,  be 
left  to  suppose  that  the  existence  of  coal  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Potomac 
had  been,  like  the  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania,  of  late  recognition. 

Gen.  Washington,  himself,  before  1774,  had  made  three  trips  between 
Cumberland  and  the  Ohio,  and  all  of  them,  so  far  as  the  limits  of  the  coal 
deposites  are  concerned,  pretty  nearly  over  the  route  of  the  present  Na- 
tional Road ;  the  first,  when  it^  was  only  a  pack-saddle  path  for  the 
Indian  traders ;  the  second  and  third,  after  it  had  been  made  into  a  carriage 
road  by  the  Ohio  Company,  and  subsequently  improved  by  Gen.  Brad- 
dock's  army.  But  yet,  in  the  bill  which  he  introduced  into  the  Virginia 
Assembly  for  the  improvement  of  the  Potomac,  no  reference  is  made  to 
the  transportation  of  this  mineral ;  and  subsequently,  when  he  became  the 
chief  patron  of  the  so-called  Potomac  Company,  whose  object  was  the 
same  improvement,  in  ail  the  correspondence  and  documents  which  arose 
out  of  the  question,  the  main  argument  is  based  upon**the  social  and  po- 
litical importance  of  ietn  easy  and  certain  means  of  transit  between  the  £Sut 
and  die  West— between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Ohio,    In  this  respect  he 
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justly  viewed  it  as  &  matter  q{  national,  not  of  stockholding  interest,  and 
thus  there  became  less  necessity  for  him  to  accumulate  facts  and  ,argu- 
xnents  bearing  upon  the  commercial  value  of  the  investment — a  point,  with 
him,  of  minor  importance.  When  it  is  added,  that  the  value  of  mineral 
ooal  at  this  period  ( 1784-89)  was  but  beginning  to  be  appreciated  in  Eng- 
land, (from  which,  in  spite  of  oar  political  division  and  lately  hostile  at- 
titude, we,  in  this  country,  naturally  took  our  meri^tile  tone,)  and  could 
have  been  still  less  understood  here,  while  virgin  forest^  yet  bore  fuel  in 
'what  are  now  crowded  thoroughfieirea  of  the  city  of  New  York,  we  can 
see  sufficient  reason  for  the  abseoee  of  details  upon  this  pointy  which, 
although  a  substantial,  and  even  perhaps  an  admitted  one,  could  not  justly 
have  been  made  prominent. 

So,  when, forty  years  later,  the  Potomac  Company,  which  Gen.  Wash- 
ington mainly  had  called  into  existence,  was  merged,  alter  a  duration 
almost  as  prolonged  as  the  Republic  that  he  had  preserved,  (the  gods 
avert  the  omen !)  in  another  institution — at  first  of  more  promise,  but  pro- 
portionably  in  fact  ot  not  more  performance — ^the  inducing  arguments  in 
behalf  ;of  the  new  effi>rt,  were  national  advantage  and  the  emoluments 
from  general  commerce.  After  the  means  for  that  effort,  however,  became 
regularly  organized,  (1824-8,)  the  details  of  those  emoluments  were  ex- 
amined into^  and  presented  in  proper  order ;  and  then,  for  the  first  timei 
the  resources  of  this  coal  field  became  matter  of  public  discussion  and 
history. 

The  new  enterprise  for  the  improvement  of  the  Potomac  and  its  navi- 
gable eoonexion  with  the  western  waters,  was  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  whose  chartered  route  at  first  was,  what  Washington  and  his  as- 
sociates had  contem[^ated,  along  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac,  above 
Cumberland,  to  at  l^t  the  mouth  of  Savage  River.  It  would  thus  have 
psessed  at  onoe  through  a  considerable  ejitent^  of  the  coal  field,  near  the 
central  and  richest  deposites,  and  in  a  manner  to  have  been  freighted  with 
those  deposites  with  the  least  auxiliary  improvement  and  expense. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  project  was  not  adhered  t6,  and  that  the 
almost  prophetic  sagacity  of  Washington  should  have  been  postponed  to 
newer  lights.  But  as  has  happened  since  jSsop's  day,  and  lonff  before,  a 
tcN>  &r-reaching  and  omniverous  pursuit,  has  often  resulted  in  fituure  to  at^ 
tain  even  a  more  nooderate  and  restricted  aim.  The  magnificent  idea  of 
connecting  the  East  and  West,  and  of  making,  by  human  means,  an  enor- 
mous island  of  Virginia  and  all  the  States  and  Territories  south,  still 
absorbed  the  judgement  of  the  administrators  of  the  canal ;  and  this, 
although  each  day  the  influence  of  any  federal  unity  grew  more  weak. 
The  tendency  of  the  age  was  {Mainly  marked  to  denationalize  ourselves, 
and  out  of  the  doctrines  of  State  rights  grew  the  notion  of  the  unconstitu- 
ti^ialtty  of  national  contributions  to  works  of  Internal  Improvement.  So, 
therefore,  a  route  whose  summit-level  was  somewhat  lower,  and  whose 
supply  of  water  would  be  somewhat  less  precarious,  was  preferred,  be- 
tween Cumberland  a^d  Pittsburgh,  and  an  alteration  of  the  charter  obtained 
accordingly. 

But  for  all  this,  the  recognized  value  of  the  coal  field  was  too  great  fyr 
it  to  be  given  up,  or  availed  of  only  to  the  extent  that  it  could  be  at  Cum- 
berland, or  in  the  construction  of  the  canal  northward  along  Wills'  Creek. 
And  obe  of  the  earliest  operations  of  the  engineers,  (both  of  the  United 
fitatesi  detailed  for  the  service  of  the  company  before  its  actual  o^:gania|b* 
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tion,  and  of  its  own  employmeDt  after  organisation,)  was  the  location  of 
a  branch  canal  up  the  Potomac  to  the  mouth  of  Savage,  and  of  two  rail- 
road  lines  from  Cumberland,  up  Braddock's  and  Jennings'  Runs)  for  ac- 
cess to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  field. 

In  this  device,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  new  company  did  all  they  could 
to  remedy  the  original  sin  in  their  choice  of  routes ;  they  admitted  and 
acted  upon  the  principle  of  paramount  control  in  estimating  the  value  of 
any  great  work  of  intercommunication — ^that  of  contimdiy  betwe^i  the 
point  where  an  article  of  general  use  is  raised  in  greater  abundance  than 
can  be  consumed,  and  the  point  where  the  same  article  is  consimied  faster 
than  it  can  be  furnished.  And  because  they  saw  that  the  ultimate  exe- 
cution of  their  work,  in  all  its  extent,  must  be  ion?  postponed,  t\^j  made 
the  more  of  the  coal  field  which  was  to  supply  the  revenue  to  the  Blast- 
em  Division,  until  the  Western  should  come  to  pour  the  wealth  of  the 
Great  Central  Valley  of  America  out  upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Such  were  the  phrases  with  which  the  hope  of  the  few  sought  to  strengthoi 
the  faith  of  the  many  in  their  really  magnificent  enterprise. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  upon  the  policy  or  history  of  this 
canal  farther  than  is  intimately  connected  with  the  coal  field.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  us  to  add,  that,  up  to  1833,  the  principle  of  continuity  was  folly 
adhered  to  ;  the  canal  was  to  connect  (physically  and  without  a  metaphor) 
the  coal  mines  with  tide  water.  But  at  the  date  mentioned|  very  Iktle 
more  than  half  the  work  n05  miles  out  of  184 1-2)  was  nearly  ready  to  be 
opened — ^the  remainder  had  not  been  touched ;  and  the  entire  capital, 
and  more,  had  been  expended.  An  appUcation  to  Congress,  for  aid  firona 
the  National  Treasury  to  a  National  Work,  was  refuMd ;  and  in  1834^ 
something  beine  to  be  done,  the  State  of  Maryland  was  appealed  to,  to 
become  a  neighbourly  creditor.  In  an  application  oi  such  a  kind,  it  is 
necessary,  of  course,  for  the  applicant  to  define  distinctly  how  much  he 
wants,  for  what  he  wants  it,  and  upon  what  security.  This  was  all  done. 
The  howmuehy  was  two  miUions  of  dollars — ^a  large  sum  in  those  daya. 
The /or  what^  was  the  completion  of  the  first  division  of.  the  canal  to  a 
nominal  and  technical  point.  And  the  decwrityj  was  the  revenue  expected 
from  the  coal  trade  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Basin,  hitherto  embraced 
in  project  by  raibroads  to  be  constructed  by  the  Canal  Company  but  now 
left  to  the  mercy  or  cupidity  of  private  enterprise  to  construct. 

This  northern  part  of  the  Basm,  hitherto  not  much  known  or  apprecia- 
ted, had  been  a  year  before  made  more  prominent  in  a  Report  preUminaiy 
to  Uie  geological  survey  of  the  State.  The  scientific  gentlemen  who 
made  that  report,  finding  the  central  or  Potomac  part  of  me  field  already 
discussed  by  the  canal  engineers,  very  properly  chose  to  apply  themselves 
to  that  which  was  less  known ;  and,  although  they  spoke  with  commend- 
able caution  of  a  policy  which  the  application  to  Congress  had  already 
developed,  namely,  the  restriction  of  design  to  a  point  short  of  the  coal 
mines,  yet  (as  very  often  happens)  their  certificate  as  to  the  coal  still  pro- 
bably accessible,  was  remembered,  while  their  caution  was  foigotten. 

However  this  may  be,  the  appeal  to  Maryland  was  successful ;  the  loan 
desired  was  effected ;  the  assurance  of  its  supplying  means  enou^  for  the 
completion  of  the  First  Division  of  the  canal  was  positive ;  and  the  biii- 
liant  li^ht,  which  such  a  project  cast  over  the  Northern  District  of  the  coal 
field,  showed  the  way  there  to  divers  capitalists  and  others,  who 'were 
desirous  of  investing  money  or  skill  to  advantage,  and  who  yet  remain  to 
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earn,  according  as  events  voaj  issue,  the  title  of  sanguine  or  of  far-seeing. 
With  the  intr(^uction  of  these  parties,  which  may  he  dated  in  1835-6, 
commenced  a  prolific  literature  for  the  coal  field.  The  names  of  Silliman, 
Ducatel,  Renwick,  Douglass,  and  several  others,  {arcades  omnesy)  are  found 
upon  its  pages,  and  attest  the  respectability  of  the  contributions.  It  is 
from  such  contributions,  aided  by  recent  information  firom  residents  of  the 
district  in  question,  that  our  present  review  is  made  up. 

Geographically  defined,  this  coal  field  may  be  said  to  extend  from  the 
summit  south  of  the  upper  waters  of  Wills'  Creek,  between  four  and  five 
miles  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  in  a  general  direction  about  south 
30®  west,  to  the  very  sources  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac — a  dis- 
tance of  almost  sixty  miles.  ^  Bounded  on  the 'northeast  by  the  ridge  that 
divides  the  waters  of  Gladwin's  Run  from  those  of  Jennings'  Run,  (both 
tributaries  of  Wills'  Creek,)  it  is  limited  on  its  northwest  and  southeast 
sides  by  the  Savage  and  Dan  Mountains  respectively,  and  closed  up  at  its 
remote  southwest  end  by  the  col  which  unites  these  two  mountains ;  and 
west  of  which  their  distinctive  appellations  are  mereed  in  the  name  of 
the  Eastern  Front  Ridge  of  the  AUeganies.  The  width  of  the  field,  as 
long  as  it  embraces  the  valley  of  George's  Creek,  (say  for  about  twenty 
miles,)  is  not  more  than  five  miles ;  but  as  it  is  carried  up  the  Potomac, 
it  is  no  longer  restricted  to  the  glen  proper  of  that  river,  but  sweeps  up 
the  valleys  and  through  the  dividing  ridges  of  its  tributaries,  until,  from  the 
head  waters  of  Stony  River  to  those  of  the  Potomac,  it  attains  to  a  width 
of  more  than  ten  miles,  and  almost  to  the  shape  of  a  Delta. 

As  far  as  George's  Creek  and  the  Potomac  are  concerned,  the  field  is 
one  continuous  valley,  where  two  synclinal  slopes  intersect  at  Western 
Port ;  but  that  portion  of  it  to  the  extreme  norm,  containing  Braddock's 
and  Jennings'  Run,  is  cut  off  ^as  it  were)  by  the  col  or  cross-ridge  which 
separates  the  waters  of  these  last  mentioned  runs  firom  those  flowing  into 
George's  Creek.  This  saddle  <Nr  co^  is  the  result  of  two  spurs,  mutually 
putting  off  from  Savage  and  Dan  Mountains  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  one  nearly  straight  ridge,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  The 
level  of  this  ridge,  upon  the  part  of  which,  abutting  against  the  Savage, 
the  town  of  Frostburg  is  built,  is  quite  persisting,  and  is  probably  nowhere 
less  than  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  lowest  part  of  the  coal  basin  at 
Western  Port. 

This  physical  feature  of  the  surface  makes  in  fact  two  districts  of  the 
field—- Kiistinct  in  aspect  and  accessibility — and  equally  the  means  of  trans- 
porting the  products  of  either  to  a  foreign  market  must  be  distinct  for 
each.*  But  tiiis  point  does  not  seem  to  have  been  as  well  reflected  on  in 
devising  the  projects  of  interconmiunication,  as,  in  theory  at  least,  it  de- 
serves ;  otherwise,  the  policy  of  the  canal  company,  until  1833,  would  have 
been  subsequently  adhered  to,  with  even  more  reason  than  it  had  when 
first  adopted. 

The  extent  of  the  two  districts,  so  constituted,  is  very  diflerent  for  each. 
The  Upper  or  Northern  District  contains,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
forty-two  square  miles  of  coal  field ;  the  Lower  or  Southeni,  239  square 
miles:  their  aggregate  is  281  square  miles.  The  geological  distribution 
of  the  strata  renders  these  relative  extents  still  more  disproportionate  in 
regard  to  the  respective  quantities  of  coal. 

The  hydrology  of  this  field  does  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly 
examined  in  the  scientific  explorations  which  have  been  had.     It  was 
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supposed,  probably,  that  the  abundance  of  coal  would  render  the  use  of 
steam-power  jnore  economical  for  machinery  than  water  wheels.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  appears  that  the  average  inclination  of  the  drainage 
plane  of  the  Potomac,  down  to  Western  Port,  is  about  fifty  feet  per  mile  ; 
that  of  Greorge's  Creek,  about  sixty-five  feet  per  mile.  That  of  Braddock's 
and  Jennings'  Run  must  be,  judging  from  the  grades  of  the  railroads 
located  along  either  stream,  considerably  more — ^probably  not  less  than 
one  hundred  feet  per  mile. 

As  to  the  hydraulic  power  of  the  several  streams,  all  that  is  known  ia 
that  the  Potomac,  just  above  the  mouth  of  Savage,  yields  6,360  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  minute ;  the  Savage  itself,  2,760  cubic  feet  per  minute :  their 
joint  supply,  therefore,  below  the  mouth  of  Savage,  amounts  to  9,120  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  The  total  mechanical  efiect  of  such  a  quantity  of  water 
combined  with  the  fall  along  the  two  miles  from  Savage  to  Western  Port, 
would  be  equal  to  125  horse-power  nearly,  or  rateably  about  62  horse- 
power per  mile.  The  power  of  the  Potomac,  just  above  Savage,  aldiough 
the  quantity  of  water  is  absolutely  less,  is  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased fell,  quite  as  great,  or  even  greater.  Assuming  the  fall  of  fifty  feet 
per  mile,  it  ought,  in  strict  theory,  to  give  a  power  nearly  ninety-five  per 
cent,  more,  or  about  120  horses  per  mile. 

On  George's  Creek,  at  Lorraconing,  the  yield  is  stated  to  be  3,600 
cubic  feet  per  minute ;  which,  with  the  average  fall,  would  be  equivalent 
to  eighty-eight  horses  for  every  mile  between  that  place  and  Western  Port. 
Above  Lorraconing,  this  equivalent  must  be  considerably  diminished. 
Of  the  quantities  of  water  in  Braddock's  or  Jennings'  Run,  there  is  no 
account.  They  furnish,  however,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  quantity  in  Wills'  Creek ;  which,  guaged  at  a  point  in  the  Nar- 
rows one  mile  above  Cumberland,  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  of 
George's  Creek  at  Lorraconing,  viz  :  3,600  cubic  feet  ppr  minute. 

How  far  the  districtive  ridge  or  co/,  which  has  been  just  now  mentioned, 
afiects  the  geological  deposites  of  this  field,  has  not  been  discussed.  In 
general,  the  scientific  investigators  have  regarded  the  strata  as  continuous, 
and,  when  they  have  mentioned  this  ridge,  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  mere 
superficial  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  basin.  As  it  is  not 
our  object  here  so  much  to  present  new  views,  as  a  resttme  of  those  which 
have  been  advanced  by  professional  investigators  already,  we  shall  ab^ 
stain  from  entering  into  details  on  this  point.  But  it  may  be  properly 
remarked,  in  suggesting  it,  that  the  weight  which  attaches  to  it,  will  depend 
upon  the  ideas  which  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  as  to  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  ridge  in  question,  and  the  agencies  which  were  at 'work 
to  produce  it.  If,  for  instance,  it  be  regarded  as  a  saddle  of  denudation^ 
as  many  of  the  mountain  spurs  in  the  neighbourhood  will  be  admitted  to 
be,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  stratification,  on  either  side, 
is  at  all  affected  by  its  existence.  But,  if  it  should  be  considered  as  a 
feature  of  elevation^  arising  from  some  extending  force  below,  as  may  be 
predicated  of  some  of  the  ridges  in  the  neighbourhood,  (Wills'  Mountain 
for  example,  and  other  mountains  to  the  eastward  of  it,)  then  there  would 
be  a  priori  ground  for  expecting  an  alteration  in  the  symmetry  of  the  strata 
on  one  or  the  other  side  of  it.  Now  it  may  be  added  to  this,  that  so  fiur 
as  the  (at  present  disjoined)  levellings  go,  such  a  want  of  symmetry  does 
appear  to  exist.  By  disjoined  levellings  are  meant,  such  as  have  been 
made  at  difierent  times,  by  difierent  persons,  and  not  referred  to  one  bare 
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mark  of  universal  recognition ;  and  such  appears  to  be  the  character  of 
the  levels  hitherto  taken  through  the  field.  Southwest  of  this  ridge, 
through  the  entire  Southern  District,  (for  all  that  is  known,)  there  seems 
to  be  a  great  regularity,  or  rather  symmetry,  in  the  curve  of  the  strati^, 
both  longitudinally  and  transversely.  But  northeast,  and  in  the  Upper 
District,  such  regularity  is  at  least  not  so  striking.  Indeed,  so  much  is 
it  the  reverse,  that  in  one  of  the  earliesl^xaminations^  and  with  surveying 
instruments,  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  quite  positively,  that  the  as- 
sumption of  the  coal  beds  at  Western  Port  being  continuations  of  the  beds 
at  IVostburg  is  extremely  improbable ;  and  that  ^'  the  Allegany  coal,  un- 
like almost  every  other  coal  formation,  is  conformable^  and  not  in  a  basin 
shape."  It  is  Cfue  that  this  opinion  may  have  been  advanced  upon  a  too 
local  and  restricted  examination.  But  there  is  another  particular,  which 
seems  to  have  been  generally  confirmed  by  all  the  explorers,  and  which 
relates  to  the  same  point,  viz :  that  of  the  beds  thinning  out  in  the 
northern  region,  and  becoming  there  more  intercalated  with  slate.  So  much 
is  this  the  case,  as  regards  the  latter  category,  that,  in  another  of  the  ear- 
lier examinations,  we  find  announced  the  existence  of  an  eight-foot  bed 
of  coal  at  some  ninety  .feet  below  the  main  coal  at  Lorraconing,  while 
its  identity  with  the  main  coal  of  the  Frostbur?  region  is  left  an  open 
question.  But  this  announcement  turned  out  to  oe  premature ;  for,  upon 
mrther  penetration  of  the  supposed  bed,  it  became  developed  in  two  dis- 
tinct strata  of  coal,  with  one  of  slate  interposed.  But  the  other  category 
still  remains  uncontradicted ;  and  while  the  argument  from  the  characters 
of  the  associated  strata  compels  the  behef  that  there  is  but  one  main 
coal  in  the  field,  nevertheless  that  main,  is,  in  the  Southern  District,  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  in  thickness,  (some  of  the  observers  of  the  geo- 
graphically central  portion  on  the  Potomac,  say  twenty  feet,  even,)  and 
m  the  Northern,  only  ten  feet  thick.  This  tendency  to  thin  off  at  the 
edges,  however,  (which  the  ancients  called  a  lecanoleptyy)  may  be  ex- 
plained strictly  in  accordance  with  the  mechanical  pnnciples  accepted 
for  geology. 

Leaving,  therefore,  out  of  view  for  the  present,  in  the  geological  aspect 
of  it  as  a  coal  basin,  all  reference  to  the  district  into  whi(m,  in  other 
aspect^,  it  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  divided,  the  whole  area  of  281 
square  miles  may  be  supposed  as  having  been  once  filled  with  alternating 
deposites  of  sandstones,  slates,  shales,  coal,  and  iron  ores,  stratified  with 
considerable  parallelism  and  great  regularity  in  an  aggregate  thickness  of 
about  1,300  feet.  From  the  edges  of  the  basin,  which  have  been  already 
defined,  these  strata  curve  downwards,  in  all  senses,  to  an  imaginary  cen- 
tre, which  does  not  seem  to  coincide  in  position  with  either  the  mechan- 
ical or  geographical  centre.  Either  of  these  centres  would  be  above  the 
mouth  of  lavage ;  the  geological  one  appears  to  be  not  far  southwest  of 
Lorraconing.  At  least,  the  beds  there  are  reported  to  be  lower  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  field ;  and  in  levelling  along  the  outcrop  of  any 
given  bed,  it  is  found  to  rise  in  all  directions  from  the  place  referred  to. 
Hating  the  rise  along  two  rectangular  co-ordinates,  the  one  axial,  the  other 
transverse,  the  former  may  be  stated  at  about  thirty  feet  per  mile,  the 
latter  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Of  course,  these  are  to  be  taken 
as  an  average  ;  and  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  all  such  basins,  the 
inferiour  central  portions  tend  always  nearer  to  horizontality  than  the  ex- 
ternal lateral  portions. 
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The  position  of  the  basin  itself,  considered  as  'disconnected  from  the 
older  rocks  on  which  it  reposes,  has  not  been  determined.  It  h  supposed 
to  be  horizontal,  or  very  nearly  so.  Such  a  position  would  correspond 
with  that  of  the  keel  of  a  boat  upon  a  level  beach ;  and  the  whole  for- 
mation may  be  illustrated  popularly,  by  comparing  the  arrangement  of  the 
strata  to  the  structure  of  the  sides  of  a  canoe,  or  of  one  of  M.  Francis' 
beautiful  sheet-copper  life-boats.  *  Of  course,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
a  horizontal  section  through  those  strata,  would  not  present  the  oval 
shown  by  one  through  the  boat ;  instead  of  an  oval,  the  coal  basin  has  the 
shape  of  an  irregular  trapezium,  or,  if  projected  upon  a  vexy  small  scale, 
almost  of  a  triangle. 

Near  Western  Port,  the  Potomac  has  cut  down  to  the  Awest  members 
of  the  coal  series ;  and  not  far  below,  the  whole  group  is  shown,  resting 
upon  the  red  sandstone.  It  does  not  seem  determined  whether  itte  mill- 
stone grit,  the  usual  inferior  stratum  in  European  coal  groups,  exists  in 
this.  It  is,  at  all  events,  very  thin,  even  in  the  northeastern  extremity  oi 
the  basin,  where  it  is  affirmed  to  exist ;  and  at  Western  Port,  it  is  not 
visible  at  all.  It  was  this,  probably,  which  led  some  of  the  eariier  obser- 
vers in  this  district  to  indicate  the  anomaly,  and  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  millstone  grit,  which  is  found  capping  both  Dan  and  Savage 
Mountains  unconfbrmably,was  there,  from  (what  we  may  in  looseness  of 
phrase  call)  the  beginning.  Others,  seeing  that  the  conglomerate  in  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  formation  is  many  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  while 
the  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  in  the  northern  extremity  of  this  field  is 
not  more  than  forty  feet,  have  suggested  that  it  has  thinned  out,  and  have 
generalized  into  a  reduction  in  size  of  all  the  formations  of  mechanical 
origin  as  we  proceed  westward. 

£1  passing  along  the  Potomac  upwards,  towards  Western  Port,  marine 
fossils  occur  in  the  red  sandstone  similar  to  those  which  are  found  in  the 
transition  limestone  lower  down  the  river ;  but,  after  passing 'the  red 
sandstone,  the  fossils  become  all  fresh  water.  A  very  interesting  partica- 
*  lar,  however,  has  been  noticed  recently  by  Mr.  Lyell  in  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  basin — a  black  shale,  fuU  of  marine  shells,  reining  on  a  seam 
of  coal  about  three  feet  thick.  The  position  of  this  is  about  300  feet  below 
the  principal  coal  seam.  The  sheUs  are  nearly  all  either  identical  with, 
or  in  close  affinity  to,  species  found  in  the  Glasgow  and  Yorkshire  coal 
measures. 

In  regard  to  the  impressions  of  plants,  which  are  veiy  numerous  Arough- 
out  the  basin,  the  same  observer  is  of  opinion,  that  two-thirds  of  them  are 
the  same  with  species  well  known  in  the  European  coal  formations.  This 
is  a  greater  proportion  than  is  found  in  the  comparison  of  animal  remains, 
as  might  be  expected :  it  is  also  greater  than  would  be  found  for  the  spe- 
cific resemblance  of  the  existing  carboniferous  floras. of  America  and 
Europe. 

Not  to  weary  our  readers  with  an  enumeration  of  geological  incidents, 
we  shall  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  coal  measures  themselves, 
or  of  the  occurrence,  association,  number,  thickness,  and  other  circum- 
stances which  afifect  the  coal  strata  or  the  extraction  of  their  contents.  These 
coal  strata  are  found  almost  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  formation — among 
the  lowest  number  of  the  series ;  and  in  the  l,100*feet  which  have  been 
explored,  there  have  been  identified  twenty-seven  beds,  making  in  the  ag- 
gregate a  thickness  of  8eventy-«ix  and  two-thirds  feet.    Of  these,  sixteen 
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beds/ure  less  than  three  feet  in  thickness,  five  beds  more  than  three  feet 
but  less  than  four  feet,  of  which  last  there  are  two,  one  four  and  a  half 
foot  bed,  two  of  six  feet,  and  one  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  thick.  These 
measures  appear  to  have  been  all  made  in  the  Southern  District ;  those 
in  the  Northern  District  not  being  sufficiently  connected  to  authorize  either 
their  identification  or  interpolation  without  risk  of  error.  Upon  the  hy- 
pothesis, however,  of  a  continuity  of  deposite  throughout  an  entire  basin, 
there  b  no  reason  to  expect  a  deficiency  in  measurements  taken  about  its 
centre ;  indeed,  the  opposite  is  rather  to  be  anticipated. 

The  actual  aggregate  thickness  of  the  beds  less  than  three  and  a  half 
feet,  is  thirty-two  feet;  and  although  several  of  them  are  separated  but 
by  soft  slate,  and  therefore  would  admit  of  being  worked  together,  yet 
the  estimate  of  the  State  Geologist,  which  was  probably  formed  upon 
these  very  data,  and  upon  the  assumption  that  no  coal  would  be  worked 
(at  present  at  least)  under  three  and  a  half  feet,  apf^ars  every  way 
worthy  of  adoption.  This  estimate  gives  the  available  beds  as  amounting  in 
thickness  to  forty-five  feet,  or  fifteen  yards. 

A  comparison  with  the  English  coal  measures  will  show  this  formation 
in  a  very  favourable  light.  In  the  main  Scottish  coal  field,  for  instance, 
which  has  been  pierced  to  the  depth  of  704  feet,  there  are  found  but 
twenty-four  beds  of  coal,  varying  from  two  inches  to  five  feet,  and  amount- 
ing altogether  but  to  fifty-nine  and  one-third  feet.  In  the  great  Newcas- 
tle field,  a  detailed  section  through  736  feet  shows  but  fifteen  beds,  con- 
taining in  all  but  twenty-two  and  one-third  feet  of  coal ;  of  these,  eight  beds 
are  only  nine  inches  thick,  or  less,  while  the  thickest,  or  Benwell  Main^  is 
but  four  and  two-thirds  feet.  The  others,  celebrated  in  this  formation, 
are  the  Beaumont  Seam,  of  three  and  one-third  feet — the  Low  ikTcnn,  of 
very  nearly  three  feet — and  the  Hutton  Seam^  or  Ztow  Low  Main^  of  two 
feet  ten  inches.  The  aggregate  of  the  South  Wales  coal  formation  is  reck- 
oned, to  be  sure,  to  contain  ninety-five  feet  of  coal  in  twenty-three  dis- 
tinct beds  firom  ^ghteen  inches  to  nine  feet ;  but  deducting  the  beds  less 
than  three  feet,  there  are  but  seventy  and  a  half  feet.  And  this  occurs  in 
a  section  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  in  Allegany. 

The  greatest  aggregate  of  coal  measures  known  in  the  world,  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paisley,  where  they  are  no  less  than  100  feet  in  all ; 
bat  the  largest  seam  is  only  nine  feet  thick.  As  for  the  ten^yard  vein 
(as  it  is  called)  in  Staffordshire,  it  is,  in  reality,  an  association  of  seven 
different  beds,  yielding  rather  less  than  twenty-five  feet.  Regard  then 
being  had,  as  well  to  the  maximum  size  of  single  beds  as  to  the  aggregate 
thickness  of  all,  the  Allegany  measures  will  be  found  not  only  to  bear  a 
favourable  comparison  with  others,  as  we  said  at  first,  but  to  be  nearly  or 
quite  unrivaUed. 

The  available  thickness  to  which  the  aggregate  measures  have  been 
reduced  by  the  geologist,  extended  at  one  time,  most  probably,  over  the 
whole  area  of  its  formation  ;  and  to  ascertain  the  cubic  quantities,  it  would 
be  only  necessary  to  multiply  that  area  by  the  thickness.  But  the  same 
causes  which  have  been  active  in  modifying  the  surface  of  the  region — 
which  have  given  valleys  for  the  principal  streams  and  tributaries,  and 
varied  the  profile  of  the  mountains  as  we  see  them  now — ^have  also  des- 
tsroyed  a  considerable*  portion  of  coal.  The  estimate  of  the  same  observer, 
in  this  particular,  gives  for  the  central  portions  of  the  field  a  denudation 
at  the  level  of  the  main  coal  of  rather  more  than  twenty-three  per  cent. 
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Of  course,  beds  above  that  level  have  lost  more — beds  below,  less.  It 
also  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  data  for  this  estimate  were  furnished 
in  the  most  favourable  locality,  the  centre  of  the  basin,  and  that,  at  both 
extremities  of  the  formation,  the  agency  of  water  in  washing  away  the 
original  deposites  is  much  more  conspicuous.  We  may  presume  the  ge- 
ologist, however,  to  have  allowed  due  weight  to  these  considerations. 

Applying,  therefore,  his  correction  for  denudation  to  the  given  area  of 
281  square  miles,  we  have  left,  as  underlaid  with  available  coal,  215  square 
miles  or,  in  round  numbers,  138,000  acres,  with  coal  fifteen  yards  tiiick. 
In  the  common  way  of  working,  this  would  yield  about  50,000  tons  per 
acre,  or  about  32,000,000  of  tons  per  square  mile ;  a  quantify  greater  than 
the  enormous  annual  consumption  and  waste  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
now  supplied  in  that  country  from  nearly  twenty  different  fields. 

In  the  comparison  just  now  made  between  the  British  and  these  Ameri- 
can measures,  no  mention  was  made  of  a  very  important  particular  in 
estimating  the  comparative  value  of  the  two.  This  is  the  position  of  the 
coal  seams  in  regard  to  the  surface.  In  all  the  British  mines,  the  whole 
or  the  greater  pourt  of  the  coal  beds  are  far  below  ground,  at  depths  vary- 
ing from  thirty  to  sixteen  hundred  feet.  And,  as  a  consequence,  a  vastly 
enhanced  expense  has  to  be  incurred  in  the  apparatus  for  lifting  the  coal 
up  such  a  height,  as  well  as  for  draining  the  mine  of  the  water  which  is 
continually  pouring  into  it.  The  AUegany  measures  are  in  circumstances 
which  exempt  them  entirely  from  eimer  of  these  arrangements.  Over 
the  greater  part  of  the  formation,  all  the  coal  and  the  main  bed,  (with  two 
others,  the  next  in  thickness  to  it,)  everywhere  are  ahoee  the  water  level. 
Instead  of  sinking  shafts,  the  seams  are  entered  by  adits  or  galleries,  nearly 
horizontal,  and  whose  inclination  is  just  about  enough  to  allow  all  the 
accumulating  water  to  run  off  by  a  side  drain.  The  comfort  and  safety 
to  the  miners  in  a  working  of  this  sort,  above  any  deep  shaft  work,  \^  easier 
to  be  understood  than  to  be  expressed :  and  the  advantage  to  the  proprie- 
tor may  be  easily  conceived,  in  having  his  coals  transported  to  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  upon  a  gently  declining  railroad  where  the  sole  demand  for 
moving  power  is  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  wagons,  instead  of 
bringing  them  up  to  the  light  of  day,  by  the  intervention  of  an  enormous 
steam  engine  which  has  to  encounter,  in  its  vertical  lift,  the  combined  op- 
position of  friction  and  gravity.  Hence  it  is  that  in  Wales,  the  region  of 
cheapest  coal,  although  the  wages  of  labour  are  there  about  one  half  of 
what  they  are  in  America,  the  cost  of  coal  in  daylight  is  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  here. 

The  facility  of  spontaneous  drainage  exists  universally  throughout  the 
Southern  District,  where  the  .natural  valley  is  longitudinal  in  regard  to 
the  basin :  in  the  northern,  where  the  main  valleys  are  transversal  of  the 
basin,  it  depends  on  which  side  the  headings  are  carried  in.  In  some 
mines,  the  strata  may  be  dipping  in  the  direction  of  the  heading,  and  the 
water  of  course  follows  the  workman ,  but  so  faulty  a  direction  is  always 
possible  to  be  avoided  without  much  increase  of  expense. 

The  composition,  characteristics,  and  qualities  of  the  coals  from  these 
measures  have  been  tested  by  chemists  and  analysts,  by  metallurgists, 
with  locomotive  engines,  and  on  those  world-wonders — ^the  Atlantic  steam- 
ers ;  and  the  verdict  is,  we  believe,  unanimous,  that  they  resemble  almost 
to  identity,  the  best  kinds  of  the  best  Welsh  coals.  The  main,  or  five  yard 
coal,  is  sufficiently  caking  to  allow  all  the  slack  to  be  made  up  into  coke  ; 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  not  too  bituminous  to  prevent  its  being  used  in  a 
raw  state  (a  rare  example)  for  the  smelting  of  iron  ores.  A  six-foot  or 
two-yard  bed,  which  is  the  lowest  of  all  in  position,  is  said  to  be  the  most 
carbonaceous ;  and  a  bed  of  four  and  a  half  feet,  lying  some  thirty  yards 
abore  the  main  coal,  presents  a  striking  physical  correspondence  with  the 
Lancashire  cannel  coal. 

As  to  the  other  useful  minerals  associated  with  these  coal  measures, 
the  limits  of  this  article  compel  a  brief  notice  only.  Of  iron  ores  (largilla- 
ceous  carbonates  of  iron)  there  appears  to  be  no  want ;  thirty-three  f<pet 
in  thickness  have  been  identified.  Their  practical  use  has  not  been  very 
extensive  as  yet,  but  satisfactory  as  regards  both  quantity  and  quality. 
These  ores  can  be  relied  on,  in  large  and  mixed,  to  yield  thirty  per  cent, 
of  metal ;  and  the  quality  of  the  castings  at  Lorraconing  add  the  bars  at 
Mount  Savage  has  been  quoted  with  encomiums  by  competent  judges. 

Besides  these  regularly  stratified  beds  of  iron  ore,  there  are  also  occur- 
ring, not  unfirequently,  accidental  deposites  of  brown  hematite,  which 
have  been  found  of  advantage  and  economy  to  be  mixed  with  the  other 
ores.  Nor  can  we  omit  to  mention,  although  not  within  our  strict  geo- 
graphical limits,  an  ore  lying  on  the  eastern  fiank  of  Wills'  Mountain, 
which  has  not  long  since  been  applied  a^  Mount  Savage.  It  is  presumed 
to  be  the  same  with  the  ore  at  Danville,  Pa. ;  its  position  and  associations 
agree  very  nearly  with  what  Prof.  Rogers  has  given  in  regard  to  this 
latter  in  nis  Geological  Report  of  Pennsylvania.  From  the  great  abun- 
dance of  marine  fossils  in  this  ore,  it  has  come  to  take  the  name  of  fossil 
ore.  These  fossils  answer  also  another  purpose,  viz,  that  of  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  alkaline  fiux  necessary  for  reducing  the  ore. 

To  return  to  the  coal  basin  proper,  we  should  not  omit  to  mention  the 
fireclays,  which  furnish^  abundant  materials  for  a  beautiful  firebrick ; 
som^  of  the  slates,  associated  with  the  ores,  are  found  of  excellent  con- 
stitution for  giving  an  edgQ  to  the  softer  classes  of  steel  tools ;  and  others, 
more  nearly  allied  with  the  coal  seams,  would  yield,  upon  simple  treat- 
ment, an  excellent  black  chalk.  Of  limestones,  either  for  metallxirgic  or 
architectural,  or  agricultural  purposes,  there  is  a  great  plenty ;  and  no 
inconsiderable  thickness  of  beds  turning  out  a  handsome  black  marble. 
The  quantities  of  easily  accessible  common  building  stone,  are  said  to  be 
inexhaustible  ;  clays  suitable  for  bricks  are  very  extensively  spread  over 
the  surface ;  and  woods  for  building  or  ornamental  purposes,  exist  in 
an  abundance,  upon  which  the  popmation  of  the  region  hitherto  has  not 
made  any  sensible  impression.  Such  are  the  principal  particulars  worthy 
of  note  in  a  physical  description  of  this  coal  field. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  complete  the 
historical  view  of  the  subject,  and  show  how  the  resources,  which  have 
been  described,  have  been  so  far  availed  of.  In  1836-7  there  were  eleven 
charters,  held  by  parties  owning  portions,  more  or  less,  of  the  coal  field. 
Of  these,  six  were  situate  in  the  Northern  District,  and  five  in  the  South- 
ern; and  of  these  five,  one  of  them  (which  had  been  obtained  in  1834, 
and  was  probably  supposed  to  be  behind  the  age  in  1836)  was  permitted 
virtually  to  expire — ^leaving  but  ten  chartered  institutions.  Of  these,  six 
have  published  one  or  more  reports  of  their  property,  proceedings,  and 
prospects; 

The  first  to  begin  any  actual  operation,  was  the  George's  Creek  Com- 
pany, who,  in  1837-9  at  Lorraconing,  a  new  village  springing  up  under 
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their  auspices,  erected  large  works  fgr  the  production  of  crude  and  cast 
iron,  and  at  the  same  time  made  more  extensive  operations  in  mining,  both 
for  coal  and  iron,  than  had  hitherto  (or  perhaps  even  have  as  yet)  been 
effected  elsewhere  in  the  region.  But  the  unfortunate  and  continued 
failure  of  the  canal  to  be  extended  even  to  Cumberland,  and  the  conse- 
quent absence  of  any  communication  with  a  market  for  their  productions, 
induced,  about  1840,  a  closing  up  of  the  works  of  this  company,  in  which 
state  they  have  continued  ever  since.  A  short  operation,  last  winter,  with 
the  blast  furnace,  was  represented  to  have  been  an  experiment  on  indi- 
vidual accoimt.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
parties  engaged,  as  it  was  not  prolonged. 

In  1840,  tne  Maryland  and  New  York  Iron  and  Coal  Company  com- 
menced an  enterprise  atf  a  place  now  well  known  as  Mount  Savage,  situ- 
ate on  Jennings'  Run.  Beginning  at  a  more  fortunate  period  in  the  cycle 
of  improvements,  they  found  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raibroad  completed 
to  Cumberland  at  the  time  when  they  were  ready  to  make  avail  of  a 
means  of  transportation ;  and  the  relations  of  that  railroad  and  the  canal 
companies  were,  also,  such  that  the  former  found  a  motive  to  reduce  their 
prices  very  nearly  to  the  scale  hitherto  supposed  peculiar  to  water  trans- 
portation. Of  course,  there  was  every  reason  to  avail  of  the  circum- 
stances ;  the  Mount  Savage  Company  constructed,  in  due  time,  (Dec.1844,) 
a  branch  railroad  to  connect  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad ;  and 
having  every  thing  that  can  be  desired  in  plan,  management,  and  con- 
nexions, it  is  to  be  supposed  that  nothing  is  wanting,  but  time,  to  bring 
about  the  fruition  of  all  those  expectations  under  which  the  proprietors  (h 
the  institution  invested  their  capital. 

^  Late  ii\  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  Maryland  Mining  Company,  a  cor- 
poration whose  estate  lies  on  the  southern  verge  of  the  r^orthem  District, 
undertook  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  their  mines  to  Cumberland, 
which  it  is  probable  will  be  finished  before  winter.  And,  at  the  moment 
of  writing,  the  public  news  makes  the  announcement  that  the  Boston  and 
New  York  Coal  Company,  (which  owns  near  the  centre  of  the  Northern 
District,)  and  the  George's  Creek  Company,  (whose  immense  estate 
stretches  from  near  the  mouth  of  Savage  in  the  South,  across  and  over  the 
dividing  ridge  into  the  Northern  District,)  are  about  constructing  branch 
roads  to  connect  with  that  of  their  sister  incorporation.  Another  company, 
whose  correct  appellation  has  not  reached  us,  is  also  either  engaged,  or 
about  to  be  so,  in  constructing  a  continuation  of  the  Mount  Savage  Rail- 
road to  a  mine  near  Frostburg.  On  this  last  road,  the  motive  descending 
power  is  to  be  gravity,  and  the  empty  cars  taken  backj  as  at  Mauch 
Chunk,  by  animal  force.  Its  grade,  therefore,  must  be  more  steep  than 
that  of  any  of  the  roads,  either  made  or  about  to  be  made,  whose  incli- 
nations vary  from  100  to  135  feet  per  mile. 

From  the  details  which  have  been  given,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  the 
development  of  this  coal  field  has  depended  upon  communications  with 
the  Atlantic  board.  Not  that  the  commercial  importance  of  the  field 
might  not  have  warranted  the  construction  of  such  a  communication  all 
the  way  through,  from  the  mines  to  the  tide ;  for  in  Massachusetts,  or  in 
New  York,  even,  the  discovery  of  a  coal  deposlte,  having  but  half  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  one,  would  have  suflSced  for  a  canal  or  a  railway,  of  300 
miles  even,  being  forthwith  built  by  acclamation :  not  that  the  interest  and 
wealth  embarked  in,  or  that  could  have  been  invoked  for  this  region, 
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could  not  have  efiected  the  aim,  had  the  way  been  otherwise  open :  but 
unfortunately  in  Maryland,  where  corporations  grew  in  the  statute-book 
almost  in  the  proportion  of  the  increase  of  the  population  in  the  territoiy^ 
the  power  had  been  given  to  other  parties,  whose  gaze,  as  we  have  already 
said,  was  so  steadily  fixed  upon  the  remote  perspective  of  the  West,  that 
the  Appalachian  treasures  midway  wei;e  disregarded.  There  is,  therefore, 
the  more  reason  for  presuming  that  the  region,  so  lone  kept  back  for  want 
of  any  communication  with  the  Elast,  will  progress  all  the  more  under  the 
prospect  which  is  now  held  out  of /ioo~~a  railroad  and  a  canal.  The  former 
of  these  is  already  not  hi  from  the  Northern  Coal  District ;  and  its  presr 
ence  has  inspired  the  collateral  enterprizes  which  we  have  just  mentioned. 
The  latter,  after  languishing  for  many  years,  under  hope  deferred  and  efforts 
postponed  or  vain,  is  at  length,  and  recently,  giving  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  some  crisis  in  its  destiny. 

It  would  be  not  without  interest,  nor  without  reference  to  the  proper 
matter  of  this  article,  to  enter  farther  upon  the  details  of  both  these  works, 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  coal  region,  and  to  speculate  upon  the  law  of  de- 
velopment to  which  their  actual  or  hypothetical  conditions  ought  to  give 
rise ;  but  our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  by  this  time,  had  their  attention  suf- 
ficiently exhausted.  On  some  other  occasion,  inducement  may,  perhaps, 
be  found  to  revert  to  the  theme,  which  we  dismiss  now,  with  the  expres- 
sion of  the  belief,  (confirmed  by  all  our  investigations  and  inquiries,)  that 
no  other  locality  in  the  United  States  holds  out  a  fairer  prospect  of  a 
remuneration,  for  time  or  capital,  than  this  coal  field  of  Allegany  county, 
Maiyland.  , 


STEAM  AND  WATER  AS  MOTIVE  POWERS. 

7\>  the  EdUw  nf  the  National  Magazine : 

Sir  : — I  have  read,  with  much  interest,  your  article  in  the  fourth  num- 
ber, page  358,  headed  '^  Advantages  of  Manufactories  in  the  City  of 
New  York."  I  agree  fully  with  the  editorial  remarks  in  general,  and 
also  with  very  much  as  stated  by  Greneral  James,  in  his  address  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  as  sound,  feasible,  and  particularly  deserving  the  serious 
attention  of  ^^  capitalists  and  owners  of  real  estate  in  seaport  cities  and 
towns ;"  yet  there*  are  some  exceptions  to  the  comparison  of  Water  and 
Steam,  as  motive  powers,  for  manufacturing  the  coarser  qualities  of  cot- 
ton fabrics,  not  sufficiently  set  forth  to  do  Water  Power  justice,  at  the 
jvices  it  can  be  obtained  at,  out  of  New  England.  With  your  permis- 
sion, I  propose  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  your  readers,  some  re-, 
marks  and  calculations  upon  Water  and  Steam  compared. 

Id  page  362,  you  very  properly  say — ^^  Information  can  be  obtained  to 
a  mathematical  certainty,  as  to  the  necessary  outlay.  The  thing  is. no 
longer  a  matter  of  experiment,"  and  permit  me  to  add,  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion,  because  there  are  practical  results  to  refer  to.  Steam  Power, 
for  manufacturing  the  finer  qualities  of  cotton  fabrics,  under  the  '^  super- 
vision of  practical  scientific  men,  can  be  operated  to  good  advantage  in 
cities  and  towns  contiguous  to  ship  navigation,"  without  injury  to  Water 
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Power  in  ^'  country  villages."  There  is  sofficient  demand  for  the  bene- 
ficial employment  of  each  motive  power,  if  skilfully  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  fabrics  and  articles  most  suitable  to  that  power.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  no  necessity  to  array  Water  and  Steam  Power  as  antagonists, 
both  Water  and  Steam  Power  can  be  used  to  advantage  under  the  judi- 
cious and  skilful  management  of  the  scientific  American  manufacturer, 
in  making  a  superiour  article,  so  as  to  successfully  compete  with  any 
foreign  manu&cturer,  of  a  like  fabric,  and  particularly  so,  in  the  coacser 
fabrics  which  require  considerable  motive  power,  obtained  from  water  at 
less  expense  than  from  steam.  For  the  purpose  of  making  this  com- 
parison, the  Cohoes  Water  Works  will  be  selected,  where  there  is  at  pre- 
sent a  large  amount  of  permanent  summer  Water  Power  for  sale,  or  to 
lease ;  and,  in  order  to  enable  your  readers  to  fully  understand  an  equita- 
ble comparison  and  appreciate  the  value  of  Water  Power,  as  furnished  at 
the  Cohoes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  its  location, 
the  extent  of  the  permanent  summer  Water  Power,  the  present  popula- 
tion, the  cost  of  erecting  buildings,  together  with  other  advantages  it 
possesses  for  manufacturinjg  operations.  By  reference  to  the  map  of 
Albany  county  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  village  of  Cohoes  is  situated  on 
the  southwest  side  of  the  Mohawk  River,  in  the  immediate  nei^bour- 
hood  of  the  villages  of  Waterford  and  Lansingburgh,  at  the  junction  of 
the  enlarged  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Hudson  and  Mohawk  Rivers,  about  four  miles  northwest  from  the  city 
of  Troy,  and  nine  miles  north  of  Albany.  The  village  of  Cohpes,  em- 
bracing its  unrivalled  manufacturing  resources,  is  bounded  on  all  sides 
by  navigable  waters  and  railroads.  The  enlarged  Erie  and  Champlain 
Canals  run  through  the  Cohoes  Company's  property.  The  railroad  firom 
Boston,  by  way  of  Troy  and  Schenectady,  to  Bufialo,  runs  on  the  south 
boundary  of  the  Company's  estate,  thereby  furnishing  daily  communica- 
tion, at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  with  some  of  the  great  leading  avenues  to 
the  most  important  markets  of  the  country.  Vessels  adapted  to  the  en- 
larged Erie  Canal,  are  suitable  craft  for  navigating  the  Hudson  River,  dis- 
charging and  reloading  their  freights  alongside  the  factories  of  the  upper 
and  lower  tiers,  and  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  rods  from  the  centre  of 
the  village.  At  this  spot  nature  seems  to  have  crowded  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful and  sublime.  A  more  enchanting  view  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  State, 
if  in  the  United  States.  From  any  part  of  the  village  may  be  seen  the 
celebrated  Cohoes  Falls,  which,  if  inferiour  to  the  renowned  Niagara, have 
nevertheless  a  pleasing  grandeur.  On  the  east  boundary  of  the  Com- 
pany's lands  this  noble  river  divides  into  three  several  branches,  forming, 
at  the  outlet,  three  beautiful  islands,  as  so  many  witnesses  to  its  alliance 
with  the  inighty  Hudson.  The  whole  scenery  for  several  miles,  between 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  at  this  place,  is  indes- 
cribably picturesque ;  and  it  is  as  healthful  as  beautiful.  The  population 
of  the  village  of  Cohoes,  at  the  present  time,  is  near  three  thousand,  and, 
with  the  contiguous  villages  of  Waterford  and  Lansingburgh,  including  a 
radius  of  some  mile  and  a  half,  exceeds  ten  thousand  inhabitants ;  with 
a  radius  of  about  four  miles,  it  would  include  the  city  of  Troy,  together 
containing  upwards  of  thirty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  with  a  radius 
of  less  than  ten  miles,  would  include  the  cities  of  Albany  and  Schenec- 
tady, together  containing  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand,  who,  when- 
ever needed,  could  furnish  operatives,  of  every  class,  in  number  and  capa- 
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city  to  any  extent.  Their  general  character  and  qualifications  wiU  com- 
pare favourably  with  those  of  a  like  class  of  persons  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  and,  in  general,  far  superiour  for  manufacturing  purposes 
to  the  majority  of  the  surplus  labourers  in  the  cities  and  towns  on  the 
Atlantic. 

In  this  part  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  other  places  at  the  junction 
of  the  canals,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  is  a  beautiful,  wide, 
extended  area  of  a  very  gradual  descent,  exceedingly  favourable  for 
erecting  mills,  factories,  furnaces,  houses,  and  other  buildings,  to  an  al- 
most unlimited  number,  at  a  trifling  expense  in  excavating  foundations 
and  fornaing  streets ;  for  throughout  this  section  of  country,  at  12  to  18 
inches  below  the  surface,  is  found  a  dark  shale  rock,  easy  at  top  to  pene- 
trate with  the  pickaxe,  and  which  constitutes  the  bed  of  the  river,  as  well 
as  its  dark,  bold,  rocky  banks.  Good  hard  bricks  are  delivered  on  the 
spot  for  $S  50  per  thousand ;  substantial  stone  foundations  are  built  for 
ei^ht  cents  per  cubic  foot ;  lime  and  lumber  are  delivered  upon  the  pre- 
mises at  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  less  than  they  can  be  procured  for  in 
New  York  city  of  like  quality.  Masons,  bricklayers,  house  carpenters, 
and  labourers,  are  abundant  at  reasonably  low  wages.  The  stoppage  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  has  furnished  these  necessary  helps,  to 
any  extent.  Saw  mills,  machine  shops,  blacksmiths,  iron  foundries,  and 
every  implement  for  building  purposes,  are  already  to  be  had  on  the  pre- 
mises. The  ^h  large  bricK  factory,  now  in  course  of  erection  in  the 
village,  two  hundred  by  fifty-two  feet,  and  four  stories  high,  is  estimated 
by  the  owners  to  cost  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  less  than  such  a  build- 
ing could  be  erected  for  in  cities,  and  the  like  proportion  holds  good  for 
any  other  building. 

The  Water  Power  at  the  Cohoes  village  is  formed  by  constructing  a 
dam,  upon  a  rock  foundation,  across  the  Mohawk  River,  at  the  head  of 
the  rapids,  some  half  mile  above  the  falls,  commanding  the  entire  waters 
of  the  riverj  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  perpendicular  fall,  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  upper  canal,  at  the  Harmony  Cotton  Fac- 
tory, to  the  tail  race  of  Mr.  Simon's  axe  factory,  at  the  State  Dam  below 
the  Champlain  Canal.     This  fall,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  below 
the  Harmony  Cotton  Factory,  embraces  an  area  of  about  five  hundred 
acres,  lying  within  the  Company's  property,  and  the  ground  has  such  an 
easy  declivity,  or  gradually  sloping  descent,  as  to  admit  of  subdividing 
the  whole  fall  into  six  tiers  of  factory  locations,  giving  an  average  of 
twenty  feet  head  and  foil  to  each  tier,  so  that  the  entire  permanent  sum- 
mer yield  of  the  river  can  be  worked  over,  six  separate  times ;  the  tail 
race  for  one  tier  of  factories  forms  the  canal  for  supplying  another  tier, 
and  so  on,  to  the  last  range  of  sites.     The  water  from  the  riv^  is  con- 
veyed in  a  large  substantial  canal,  between  the  head  gates  at  the  dam 
and  the  Harmony  Cotton  Factory,  which  is  about  one  mile  in  length, 
running  parallel  with  the  enlarged  Erie  Canal,  and  in  one  place,  for  a 
few  chains  distance,  not  above  two  rods  firom  it.     The  bed  of  the  river 
below  the  foils,  opposite  the  first  factory  location,  on  the  upper  canal,  is  at 
least  ninebr  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  canal ;  so  that 
from  the  UTBt  to  the  last  factory  location,  every  mill  site  is  far  enough 
from  the  river  to  be  perfectly  protected  from  freshets  of  every  descrip- 
tion.    The  supply  of  water  is  regulated  to  the  demand,  supplying  the 
motive  powers  with  as  much  regularity  as  it  can  be  furnished  by  any 
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Steam  Power  whatsoever ;  because,  if  required,  the  water  k  fumiriied 
every  working  day  and  night  in  the  year ;  the  permanent  summer  power 
is  always  at  command,  ever  ready,  being  furnished  by  nature  to  subserve 
the  designs  of  man.  The  minimum  yield  of  the  Mohawk  River  has  been 
ascertained,  by  actual  measurement,  to  be  upwards  of  one  thousand  cubic 
feet  per  second,  and  by  using  the  reservoir  room  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
above  the  dam,  together  with  all  the  artificial  canals  for  saving  the  water 
during  the  nights,  in  seasons  of  very  dry  weather,  the  minimum  perma- 
nent summer  water  power*is  fully  equal  to  1,500  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second,  exclusive  of  surplus  water  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year, 
which  may  be  drawn  to  any  extent,  being  unlimited  in  quantity^  leaving 
the  permanent  Water  Power,  at  the  least  estimate,  to  be  1,500  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second,  drawn  upon  eighteen  feet  overshot  water  wheels. 
Now,  1,500  multiplied  by  18,  is  equal  27,000  product  of  water  and  wheel. 
A  Lowell  mill  standard,  or  mill  power,  is  680  product  of  water  and  wheel ; 
and  27,000  divided  by  680,  is  equal  40  Lowell  mill  powers.  A  Lowell 
mill  power  is  defined  to  be  sufficient  power  to  operate  3,584  throstle  spin- 
dles, with  all  the  machinery  necessary  to  make  the  y£km  into  cloth  \  and 
3,584  multiplied  by  40,  is  equal  143,360  spindles  for  one  tier  of  factories  ; 
and  143,360  multiplied  by  6,  is  equal  860,160  throstle  spindles  for  the 
minimum  permanent  summer  Water  Power,  being  about  three  times  the 
permanent  summer  Water  Power  of  Lowell.  From  this  brief  description 
of  the  capabilily  of  this  magnificent  Water  Power,  your  readers  can 
easily  believe,  ihat,  by  using  the  water  so  often,  the  Conoes  Company 
can  afford  to  be  liberal  in  their  charges,  and  allow  to  each  factory  suf- 
cient  water  and  a  Targe  building  lot,  at  very  moderate  prices,  and  yet 
reserve  to  themselVies  a  sufficient  sum  for  profit,  before  they  have  appro- 
joriitted  and  leased  <«tftheir  permanent  and  surplus  water,  and  occupied 
anfi  sold  all  their  lands' ^r  canals  and  building  purposes,  or  otherwise. 

On  a  careful  survey  of  the  docks  and  other  premises,  proper  for  fac- 
tory locations,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
rivers,  it  will  be  found,  on  many  considerations,  better  to  pay  a  small  sum 
for  cartage,  and  select  the  situation  with  due  regard  to  all  the  interests 
of  hands  and  otherwise,  than  to  locate  upon  a  dock ;  for,  by  proper  in- 
quiry, suitable  premises  may  be  procured  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
help,  equal  in  extent  to  the  premises  occupied  by  the  Bartlett  Mill  No.  2, 
at  Newbur3rport,  Mass.,  for  about  $5,000,  while  premises  of  less  extent, 
if  located  upon  a  dock  having  only  about  seven  feet  water  at  fall  tide, 
would  cost  at  least  $15,000.  The  difference  in  interest  on  the  first  cost 
would  more  than  twice  pay  the  yearly  cartage  to  and  from  the  &ctory, 
and  in  every  instance  the  dock  would  be  the  worst  situation  for  accom- 
modating the  required  help.  The  following  is  the  actual  expense  of 
.  operating  a  steam  engine,  of  the  most  improved  construction,  in  No.  2 
Bartlett  Mill,  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  ns&A  for  manufiicturing  the  finest 
cotton  fabrics,  with  cylinders  12  5-8  inches  diameter,  workij^  pressure 
of  steam  on  the  piston  about  40  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  length  of  stroke 
4  1-2  feet,  and  number  of  double  strokes  73  per  minute ;  estimated  by  the 
owners  and  makers  of  the  en^ne  to  be  about  100  horsepower,  and  daily  ex- 
pense for  working,  about  12  hours  per  day,  $  1 7  25.  This  is  made  up  firom 
the  following  particulars,,  viz :  coab  $9  ;  engineer  and  assistant  $3 ;  oil, 
tallow,  &c.,  $1  50;  3  per  cent,  on  the  sum  of  $9,000,  to  perpetuate  the 
engine,  boilers,  chimney,  &c.,  in  good  working  condition,  is,  per  working 
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day,  87-100 ;  and  interest,  10  per  cent,  on  the  suna  of  $9,000,  is,  per 
working  day,  $2  88 ;  making  the  aggregate  daily  expenditure  as  alloy e 
stated,  which  for  the  year,  312  working  days,  multiplied  by  17  1-4,  is 
equal  to  $5,382.  To  this  sum  must  be  added  the  interest  on  the  build- 
ing lot,  estimated,  lowest  cost,  $5,000 — ^yearly  interest  $350 ;  cartage  to 
ai^  from  the  factory,  coala,  and  all  other  things  included,  about  1,100 
tons,  at  25  cents,  is  $275,  together  $625 ;  this  sum,  when  added  to  $5,382, 
is  equal  to  $6,007,  or  the  yearly  expense  of  the  motive  power  is  about 
$6,000,  which  includes  the  warming  of  the  factory,  and  all  other  expenses 
connected  with  this  comparison  of  motive  power.  The  Cohoes  Com- 
pany chaise  for  their  Water  Power,  with  leases  in  perpetuity,  $125  per 
year,  for  a  standard  mill  power,  of  135  product  of  water  and]  wheel, 
defined  to  be  sufficient  power  to  operate  720  throstle  spindles,  with  all 
the  machinery  necessary  to  make  the  yam  into  clotn.  This,  when 
estimated  by  the  standard  of  the  improved  steam  engine,  as  stated 
above,  is  about  15  1-3  horse  power,  and  as  15  1-3  :  125  :  :  100  :  $815, 
the  yearly  water  rent,  equal  to  the  power  of  the  steam  engine.  This 
charge  for  Water.  Power  includes  the  building  lot  for  the  factonr,  fuel 
for  one  year  to  warm  the  Harmony  Cotton  Factory  at  the  Cohoes, 
which  is  somewhat  larger  than  No.  2  Bartlett  Mill,  including  anthracite 
coals,  wood,  and  charcoal,  about  $935.  (No  freight  or  cartage  on  wood 
and  charcoal,)  freight  to  and  from,  the  factory  including  the  anthracite 
coal,  is  about  600  tons  per  year  at  $1  25,  is  equal  $750.  The  first  cost 
for  a  water  wheel  with  a  capacity  e^ual  to  the  power  of  the  steam  en- 
gine, embracing  first  motion,  penstock,  gates,  wheelpit,  &c.,  all  com- 
pleted, as  per  contract,  now  under  hand  at  the  village  of  Cohoes,  is  about 
$5,000.  If  all  circumstances  be  taken  into  account,  this  ^um  is  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  difference  in  the  first  cost  of  a  build- 
ins  about  the  size  of  No.  2  Bartlett  Mill,  which  equalizes  the  expense 
in  the  building  of  the  two  Victories,  making  the  aggregate  yearly  expense 
for  Water  Power,  fuel  for  warming  the  factory,  and  yearly  freight,  the 
sum  of  $2,500  ;  or  the  cost  of  steam  is  to  water  nearly  as  2  1-2  is  to  1, 
or  5-12 ;  and  this  is  the  most  favourable  comparison  for  steam  that  can 
be  instituted,  for  it  only  estimates  the  expense  of  motive  power  for  12 
working  hours  in  each  24,  while  the  Water  Power  is  furnished  nearly 
the  whole  year,  night  and  day,  constanly  running,  ever  ready  for  use, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  or  any  additional  charge. 

It  is  this  advantage,  chiefly,  which  enables  the  American  manufacturer 
of  the  coarser  fobrics,  to  compete  successfully  with  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer of  a  like  article  in  all  the  foreign  markets.  The  following  statis- 
tics will  satisfactorily  explain  some  seeming  discrepancies  in  the  first  cost 
per  spindle  for  water  mills,  for  the  coarser  fabrics,  when  compared  with 
steam  mills  making  the  finer  fabrics.  In  page  362,  General  James  states, 
the  two  Bartlett  steam  mills  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  operate  about 
17,386  spindles,  "manufacturing  something  less  than  two  millions  of 
yards  annually."  This  cloth  is  made  from  No.  40  to  50  yams,  produc- 
ing from  each  spindle  about  110  yards  of  cloth  annually.  But  in 
mHls  operated  with  Water  Power,  making  shirting  and  sheeting,  from 
Now  14  yarns,  the  annual  produce  from  each  spindle  is  at  least  440  yards 
of  cloth;  when  manu&cturing  cloths  from  No.  22  to  30  yarns,  the 
produce  per  spindle  is  upwards  of  300  yards,  and,  from  No.  35  to  40 
yams,  the  produce  per  spindle  is  nearly  200  yards  of  cloth  per  year. 
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In  steam  mills,  spinning  yarns  of  Nos.  40  to  50,  making  the  finer  cloths, 
the  J  require  about  50  spindles  to  each  loom,  with  only  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  other  machinery.  But  in  water  mills,  spinning  No.  14  yams, 
they  require  a  loom  for  each  30  spindles,  with  an  equal  proportion  of  all 
other  machinery ;  from  No.  22  to  30  yarns,  a  loom  to  about  each  38 
spindles,  and  from  35  to  40  yarns  a  loom  to  about  each  45  spindles^  with 
other  machinery,  in  like  proportion.  Hence,  the  first  outlay  for  a  mill  of 
10,000  spindles,  to  be  operated  by  water,  for  making  the  coarser  fitbrics, 
may  exceed  the  first  cost  of  a  steam  mill  with  the  same  number  of  spin- 
dles, yet  the  annual  returns  from  the  looms  per  spindle  in  the  water  mill, 
will  bear  a  very  favourable  comparison  with  the  steam  mill,  showing  a 
basis  for  a  somewhat  better  dividend  than  can  be  fairly  exhibited  in  fii- 
vour  of  steam,  notwithstanding  some  of  the  water  mills  may  be  situated  in 
a  country  village,  ice-bound  on  cotton  fireight  and  manufactured  goods  for 
one-third  of  the  year.  But  that  is  not  the  case  at  the  Cohoes,  wh«e  tiie 
Great  Western  Railroad  joins  on  to  the  village,  with  its  branches  spread- 
ing to  the  south,  east,  and  west,  givipg  to  this  Water  Power  a  central 
location,  easy  to  communicate  with  every  section  of  the  country  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Railroads  tend  to  lessen  the  difficulties  of  transit 
with  inland  locations,  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  reduction  in  expense 
of  motive  power  by  the  great  improvements  in  the  steam  engine,  and 
are  the  iron  links  for  uniting  Water  and  Steam  Power,  and  when  judi- 
ciously operated,  under  *' practical  scientific  men,"  rank  pre-^ninent 
'Amongst  the  modem  improvements  in  purifying  the  public  morals,  and 
particularly  so  in  crowded  seaport  cities  and  towns,  by  fiimishing  profit- 
able employment  to  the  thousands  of  the  industrious  poor,  while  tney  at 
the  same  time  add  millions  annually  to  the  products  of  our  country ;  above 
all  other  things  tending  to  enhance  the  agricultural  interest,  by  opening 
a  more  certain  and  permanent  home  market  for  the  productions  of  the 
soil.  This  is  self-evident,  back  in  the  country,  for  several  miles  surround- 
ing a  village  or  town  created  and  sustained  by  Water  Power  manufiicto- 
ries  bringing  an  increased  population,  creating  an  increased  demand  for 
every  article  of  farming  produce,  and  raising  the  value  of  real  estate. 
In  no  place  is  this  more  perceptible  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cohoes.  The  liberal  policy  of  the  owners  of  this  magnificent  Water  Power 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  capitalist,-  of  the  east  and  south,  and 
within  the  last  two  years,  there  has  been  a  very  rapid  increase  of  capital 
and  inhabitants  to  the  village,  and  also  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  value 
of  real  estate  in  the  vicinity.  Judging  firom  the  present  appearances  of 
its  industrious  and  prosperous  inhabitants,  they  seem  to  have  caught  up 
the  spirit  of  the  place,  and,  like  their  own  Water  Power  amongst  the 
Water  Powers  of  the  World,  they  acknowledge  no  supeiiour,  in  either 
water  or  steam. 

Remaining,  dear  sir. 

Yours  with  esteem, 

JOHN  CLOWES,  C.  E. 

New  Yarky  September^  1845. 


BIO  JAtnSaRO  AND  THE  ADJACENT  COUNTRY. 

Rio  de  Janbiro,  a  large  and  populous  city,  distinguished  for  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  its  locality  and  for  its  being  tl^e  capital  of  the  Empire  of 
Brazil,  is  situated  almost  immediately  under  the  Southern  Tropic.  A 
stranger,  on  entering  the  Bay  of  Rio,  is  struck  with  its  beautiM  and  pic* 
tureaque  scenery.  On  one  side  arise  hills  of  two  thousand  feet  in  altitude, 
whose  bases  form  the  western  shore,  and  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  Graria  and  the  Corcovado  or  Parrot's  Beak.  The  opposite  shore  is  level 
with  the  Organ  Mountains  in  the  distance.  The  narrowest  part  of  the 
Bay  is  where  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz  is  situated,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  and 
mountainous  rock,  inunediately  fronted  by  the  one  called  the  Sugar  Loaf, 
which  rises  immediately  from  the  water's  edge,  and  forms  an  abrupt  pre- 
cipice of  several  hundred  feet.  After  sailing  through  this  narrow  pass, 
the  city,  with  its  picturesque  churches,  the  harbour,  crowded  with  ship- 
ping, and  the  bay,  appearing  like  a  large  lake  studded  with  islands,  come 
fall  into  view.  But,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  in  tropical  countries,  on 
landing  at  the  town  itself,  all  pleasurable  anticipations  are  destroyed.  Rio 
is  in  fact  badly  built ;  the  site  of  the  town  was  formerly  a  marsh,  which, 
after  heavy  rains,  occasion  some  parts  of  it  to  be  flooded.  Some  of  the 
streets  are  regular  and  well  built,  with,  however,  a  great  disregard  to  uni- 
formity ,.and  the  population,  of  all  shades  and  dresses,  gives  an  aspect  to  the 
visiter  somewhat  unfavourable.  The  first  visit  the  stranger  makes  will  be 
to  the  Public  Buildings,  the  Museum,  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Senate  House, 
and  Botanical  Grardens,  all  of  which  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Museum  is  a  large  building  in  the  Santa  Anna  Square  and  consists 
of  several  rooms  destined  for  particular  branches  of  science.  The  admis- 
sion is  gratuitous,  and  the  attendants  appointed  by  Government  are  ex- 
tremely courteous  and  obliging.  The  collection  of  minerals  is  rich,  and 
consists  of  specimens  of  most  of  the  primitive  rocks,  carefully  classed,  as 
well  as  of  a  rich  selection  of  diamonds  from  the  district  of  Tejuco.  Don 
Pedro  paid  great,  attention  to  its  interests,  and  enriched  it  with  a  variety 
of  pictures  and  imported  subjects  of  art  and  science,  besides  encouraging, 
by  rewards,  the  transmission  of  curiosities.  In  the  same  square  stands. 
the  Senate  House,  which  is  a  very  ordinary  looking  building.  Here  the 
Elmperor  delivered  the  speeches  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the 
Chambers.  The  constitution  of  the  House  consists  of  forty-nine  mem- 
bers, who  are  indiscriminately  men  of  title,  ecclesiastics  and  commoners. 
Their  qualification  is  an  annual  rental  from  property  or  business  of  800 
miliers,  and  they  must  be  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age.  They  are  elected 
from  tile  Provinces,  each  Province  furnishing  half  the  number  of  Senators, 
as  Deputies,  in  triple  lists,  out  of  which  the  Emperor  selects  one.  The 
galleries  of  the  house  are  open  to  all  respectable  persons,  and,  as  the 
business  is  transacted  in  the  day  time,  are  much  frequented.  It  was  here 
the  Senators  met  to  determine  the  Provisional  Regency  on  the  abdication 
of  Don  Pedro,  and  the  debates  on  this  occasion  were  conducted  with  great 
temper  and  order.  Many  of  the  Senators  are  extremely  clever  and  in- 
telligent men — ^the  Viscount  Caspie,  who  is  a  great  author  and  quite  con- 
versant with  English  literature — the  Marquis  of  Barbacena  and  Mar- 
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quis  of  Santa  Aman,  both  well  known,  as  well  as  the  Marquis  of  Ancati, 
who  was  Secretary  of  State  at  the  tune  of  the  abdication. , 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  situated  near  the  Palace,  in  the  Rua  Di- 
recta,  and  although  a  very  mean  looking  building  externally,  is  very  com- 
modious inside.  The  chamber  is  on  the  ground  floor  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  semi-circle  from  the  president's  chair,  reaching  to  the  throne,  two 
or  three  rows  deep.  The  discussions,  open  to  the  public,  coocunence  at 
ten,  and  generally  close  between  two  and  three  in  the  afitemoon.  The 
number  of  Deputies  is  one  hundred,  who  attend  in  full  dress,  and  conduct 
business  in  the  most  orderly  manner.  Their  qualification  b  an  income  of 
400  miliers,  and  each  member  receives  from  the  State  an  allowance  for 
his  attendance,  and  also  his  expenses  of  coming  from,  and  returning  to  the 
Province  for  which  he  is  elected.  Provided  the  Miniflrters  of  State  are 
not  members  of  the  House,  they  are  still  at  liberty  to  attend  and  speak 
on  every  subject  connected  with  their  functions,  but  have  no  vote,  nor 
are  allowed  to  be  present  at  a  division,  and  in  case  a  deputy  accepts 
office  under  the  crown,  his  seat  is  vacated.  The  existence  of  the  two 
Chambers  is  for  four  years,  and  the  time  of  a  session  is  four  months  ;  the 
opening  and  closing  of  which  is  generally  graced  by  a  speech  fitun  the 
Executive. 

Don  Pedro,  once,  on  opening  a  session,  was  dressed  in  a  very  rich  man- 
ner, and  over  the  whole  was  thrown  a  superb  tippet  of  Toncan  feathers, 
in  imitation  of  the  distinguishing  mark  of  rank  formerly  worn  by  the  an- 
cient caciques  of  Brazil.  He  read  his  speech  with  much  dignity  and  self- 
possession  ;  at  times,  howev.er,  he  was  very  laconic,  and  even  brusque  in 
his  addresses ;  and  once,  in  1829,  after  some  very  stormy  debates,  and  when 
much  excitement  prevailed  to  hear  what  would  be  said  fix>m  the  throne, 
he  dissolved  the  Chambers  with  these  words :  <^  August  and  distinguished 
Senators  and  Representatives,  the  session  is  closed." 

Adjoining  the  Hall  of  Representatives  is  the  Palace^  a  large  and  hand- 
some building,  fronting;  the  Bay.  The  rooms  inside  are  large  and  spacious, 
stored  with  some  good  pictures,  but  not  well  furnished,  as  it  is  only  used 
on  State  occasions.  Near  the  Palace  is  situated  the  Market,  which  is 
plentifully  supplied  with  fish,  poultry,  and  vegetables.  In  the  Rua  Di- 
recta  stands  tne  Custom  House,  a  large,  irr^ular  building,  containing 
stores  for  every  description  of  goods.  Vessels  dischai^  their  cargoes  at 
■  tfae-custom  house  wharf,  and  the  packages  placed  in  store,  to  bje  *taken 
out  at  the  discretion  of  the  owners ;  they  are  at  liberty  to  lie  iree  of  rent 
and  charge  three  years.     In  former  times  this  arrangement  led  to  much 

Eeculation  and  smuggling,  the  real  goods,  by  connivance  with  the  custom 
ouse  guards,  were  sent  on  shore  while  the  vessel  was  at  anchor  in  the  bay, 
and  other  cases, similarly  marked,  filled  with  rubbish,  regularly  landed  and 
placed  in  deposite ;  it  was  only  after  years  the  trick  was  discovered. 
A  better  management  is  now  exercised,  though  still  much  smuggling  is 
carried  on.  Adjoining  the  Custom  House  is  the  Exchange,  now  never 
used,  since  a  fatal  massacre  there j  recorded  in  Brazilian  history. 

Here  are  also  the  Exports  and  Shipping  Offices,  where  the  products  of 
the  country  are  put  on  board  lighters  for  shipment ;  and  where  the  outward 
duties  are  paid.  The  duty  on  imports  is  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  from 
countries  with  which  Brazil  has  treaties,  and  twenty-four  per  cent,  firom 
strangers,  and  on  exports  twenty  per  cent. 

The  Arsenal  is  also  worth  a  visit.     Their  Navy  does  not  excite  any 
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Dffflieiilar  remark.  The  Opera  House  is  also  well  conducted  but  an  un^ 
&a|^7  political  disturbance  having  occurred  there,  in  which  three  or  four 
lives  were  lost,  caused  it  to  be  shut  up  and  the  compan}'  disbanded. 

On  leaving  Rio  for  the  Botanical  Gardens,  about  five  miles  distant,  the 
views  are  highly  interesting.  After  passing  the  Catete  Bridge,  over  a 
deliffhtful  road,  the  visiter  comes  to  Botu  Togo,  which  is  quite  the  West 
£nd  for  foreign  society :  it  has  a  fine  beach,  and  enjoys  a  salubrious  tem- 
perature. On  its  marein  are  built  some  very  large  houses,  tenanted  by 
the  first  merchants,  and  the  corps  diplomatique.  At  one  end  is  a  very  well 
situated  mansion,  formerly  a  small  palace  belonging  to  the  Emperor. 
Pursuing  the  road,  winding  at  the  base  of  the  Corcovado,  the  visiter  passes 
a  small  lake,  and  arrives  at  the  Botanical  Gardens.  These  are  tastefully 
laid  out  in  long  and  shady  walks  of  lofty  trees,  and  the  walks  are  kept  in 
dean  order.  The  principal  attraction  to  an  European  is  a  large  plantation 
of  the  tea  plant.  The  number  amounts  to  nearly  ten  thousand  plants, 
which  are  under  the  management  of  several  Chinese,  brought  over  expressly 
to  attend  to  their  cultivation.  The  shrubs  are  about  three  or  four  feet 
high,  planted  in  rows,  with  an  interval  between  each  row  of  about  three 
feet.  They  flower  and  produce  seed,  and  arrive  at  the  same  maturity  as  in 
in  their  native  dime.  From  some  cause,  however,  the  leaves  do  not  pro- 
duce so  finely  flavoured  a  tea  as  the  Chinese  plant,  but  whether  this  is  from 
tbe  strength  of  the  soil,  or  firom  the  subsequ«*nt  preparation,  I  cannot  say. 
Here,  also,  the  clove,  cinnamon,  and  camphor  trees  come  to  great  perfection. 
The  English  have  a  well  built  church  in  Rio  and  a  burial  ground,  and  in 
conunon  with  other  foreigners  enjoy  the  greatest  protection  and  liberty. 

I  can  hardly  close  this  notice  of  Rio,  without  adverting  to  the  slave 
population,  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants;  they  are 
piinpically  of  the  Cabinda  and  Mosambique  tribes,  and  appear  to  think 
lightly  of  their  condition.  They  are  generally  well  treated  by  their  masters, 
and  clothed  and  fed  with  care.  Afl«r  the  labours  of  the  day  are  over,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  them  dancing  in  groups,  one  playing  on  some  musical 
instrument  of  their  own  construction,  apparently  enjoying  their  existence. 

The  country  about  Rio  de  Janeiro  opens  rich  and  varied  scenes  to  the 
spectator,  of  which  a  mere  description  can  give  but  a  fieiint  idea.  I  took 
advantage  of  a  fine  day,  to  ascend  the  Corcovado,  or  Parrot's  Beak  Moun- 
tain,, in  which  arise  the  sources  of  the  Aqueduct,  and  from  whose  sununit 
there  is  a  noble  view  of  the  town,  bay,  and  shipping.  After  passing  the 
Saranjeiras,  the  road  winds  up  a  beautiful  and  romantic  pass,  interspersed 
with  a  thousand  aromatic  shrubs,  shedding  their  balmy  odours  on  the  air^ 
while  myriads  of  gay  butterflies,  diamond  beetles,  and  beautiful  birds,  give 
animation  to  the  scene.  After  ascending  some  considerable  distance,  I 
arrived  at  a  spot  called  the  '^  Mai  das  Aquas,"  or  Mother  of  the  Waters, 
where  there  is  a  beautiful  cascade  of  gushing  water,  which  flows  on  to 
the  e;iand  trunk  of  the  Aqueduct,  much  lower  down.  This  Aqueduct 
supfMies  the  city  with  its  principal  water,  and  was  finished  in  1740,  and 
empties  itself  into  a  variety  of  fountains,  erected  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  for  public  convenience.  Toiling  further  up,  the  ascent  becomes  more 
steep^  and  the  climate  and  vegetation  chanee.  At  the  top  there  is  a  small 
boose,  formerly  used  as  a  tdegraph  station,  but  going  to  decay,  and  meidy 
affording  a  shelter  to  the  traveller.  From  hence  the  Tiew  is  ifiagnifioent : 
stretched  at  your  feet  is  the  laige  and  populous  city,  and  the  bay,  stndided 
wiiii  a  oomber  of  islands,  andorovded  with  tHe  flags  of  all  nations,  while 
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in  the  distance,  are  the  picturesque  Organ  Monntains.    •  Indeed,  wofds 
inadequate  to  describe  the  lofty  impressions  which  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  scene  imparts,  and  nature  herself  seems  to  respond  to«uch  feeing'. 

Another  delightful  ride,  b  a  visit  to  the  waterfalls  of  Tejuco,  a  pret^ 
spot,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the  city.  I  took  advanta^  of  an  iorvi* 
tation  from  my  friend,  Mr.  L.,  who  has  a  cofiee  plantation  were,  to  TTsit 
them.  The  road  lies  through  Engenho  Velho,  past  the  Emperor's  palace 
of  San  Cristaof,  which  we  alighted  to  view.  This  palace,  which  is  very 
irregularly  built,  originally  belonged  to  a  wealthy  Portuguese,  who  made 
a  present  of  it  to  Don  John  VI.  The  entrance  is  through  a  magnificent 
portico  of  Portland  stone,  the  fac  simile  to  the  one  at  Sion  House,  (Engand,) 
presented  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  gardens  are  handsome  and 
spacious,  and  the  public  are  freely  welcome  to  walk  in  them.  Pursuing 
the  route,  I  passed  on  my  left  a  chalybeate  spring,  called  the  Agoas  Feocaa^ 
or  iron  impregnated  waters ;  this  is  much  resorted  to  by  valetudinarians 
for  their  general  tonic  qualities.  From  the  top  of  Tejuco,  there  is  }Mx>bably 
no  place  where  Rio  and  its  environs  can  be  seen  to  greater  advantage.  I 
recommend  the  traveller  to  make  a  halt  at  Boa  Vista. 

The  great  attraction  at  Tejuco,  is  the  water  fall,  where  the  deep  quiet 
of  the  solitude,  and  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  air,  would  point  it  out  as 
a  fit  and  enviable  place  of  retirement.  Pursuin?  my  route  over  a  bkmsi- 
tain  ridge,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  sea  to  the  soutn,  and  the  hike  of  Jacare* 
pagua.  To  the  beauty  of  the  magnificent  prospect,  the  ocean  wasa  grandl 
limit ;  I  recollect,  well,  the  impression  it  made  on  me.  Akme,  in  a  foreign 
land,  it  still  seemed  a  link  to  the  land  of  my  fathers.  I  felt  less  fiur  from 
home,  but  still  it  brought  a  sad  thought  oi  one's  own  nothingness  in 
contrast  with  its  unchangeableness.  1  thought  that  other  generations 
had  wandered  in  these  valleys,  and  stood  on  those  shores,  and  so  ft  would 
be  when  we  were  gone,  the  same  prospects  would  gladden  other  hearts 
and  charm  other  eyes,  but  the  ocean  will  still  roll  on,  the  mountains  for- 
ever firown  in  their  sullen  grandeur. 

Near  the  top  of  the  valley,  and  planted  on  both  sides  with  cofi^  trees, 
is  the  estate  of  Mr.  L.  The  cofiee  trees  are  about  70,000  in  number,  and 
the  soil  seems  admirably  adapted  for  their  culture.  Few  of  the  trees 
exceed  ten  feet  in  height,  and  they  generally  begin  to  bear  fruit  about  two 
years  afVer  they  are  planted,  which  is  generally  done  in  rows  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  giving  sufficient  space  for  them  to  extend  in  width.  The  first 
gathering  takes  place  about  March,  there  being  two  or  three  in  the  year, 
according  to  the  season.  This  tree  presents  the  singularity  of  the  ripe 
red  berry,  the  green  berry,  and  the  flower,  (a  delicate  white  of  an  aromatic 
odour,)  being  on  the  tree  at  the  same  time.  After  the  ripe  red  berries  are 
gathered,  (each  berry  contains  two  beans,)  the  pulp  is  mashed  c^  in  a 
mill,  and  the  beans  left  to  dry  in  the  sun,  on  places  built  expressly  for  this 
process,  which  generally  requires  a  month.  When  the  beans  are  dry,  they 
are  then  beaten,  to  disenvelope  them  from  the  husk  which  still  adheres  to 
them.  After  this  operation,  they  are  winnowed,  the  reflise  picked  out  by 
nepoes,  and  are  then  sent  to  market,  packed  in  bags  of  five  arobas  wei^t. 
It  IS  considered  that  a  dry  soil,  on  hill-sides,  is  most  favourable  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cofiee  plant.  The  force  of  the  cofiTee  crop  comes  on  about 
June.  My  friend  L.  employs  a  considerable  number  of  blacks  upon  ibm 
estate,  and  although  for  months  he  is  firequenUy  the  sole  resident,  yet  he 
hiM  nfenptar  fatd  dbdirfon  tb  blame  his  ct»Mteite».    Manjr  of  his  skvta  am 
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wuried,  and  appear  to  live  veiy  comfortably :  the  Sunda3n9  they  have 
wholly  to  themselves,  without  any  restraint  on  their  amusements. 

Santa  Cruz  is  distant  about  45  miles  from  Rio,  and  where  theEknperor 
lias  a  palace  and  large  estate.  The  road  lies  through  San  Cristaof  and 
Venda  Grande,  and  is  richly  skirted  on  both  sides  with  hedges  of  orange 
trees,  interspersed  with  luxias  and  cactus.  As  this  road  was  frequently 
travelled  by  Don  Pedro,  greater  attention  was  paid  to  its  conservation 
than  to  any  other  in  Brazil,  and  in  imitation  of  the  post  roads  in  conti- 
jiental  Europe,  league  stones,  instead  .of  mile  stones,  were  laid  down. 
The  traveller  sleeps  the  first  night  at  Campo  Grande,  a  wretched  venda, 
where  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get  any  thing  cooked,  and  where 
our  sleeping  accommodations  were  of  the  most  miserable  description. 
In  the  evening  of  the  next  day  we  arrived  at  Santa  Cruz,  over  a  tract  of 
ground  covered  with  the  sensitive  plant..  As  a  village,  Santa  Cruz  quite 
disappointed  us,  being  a  dirty  spot,  crowded  with  slave  huts,  the  only 
building  of  importance,  the  palace,  and  even  that,  insignificant  in  appear- 
ance. This  building,  formerly  a  Jesuits'  college,  is,  however,  admirably 
situated ;  the  prospect  from  it  is  remarkably  fine ;  on  one  side  the  eve 
wanders  over  a  large  and  fruitful  plain,  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  on  the 
other  by  wild  and  roniantic  mountains.  Beneath  rolls  a  quiet  little  river 
abounding  with  fish,  whilst  the  plain  yields  abundance  of  oranges.  At- 
tached to  the  palace  are  large  and  spacious  eardens,  in  which  a  variety 
of  plants  and  fruits  are  brought  to  great  perfection.  I  particularly  ad- 
mixed the  Tanjerina  orange,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  delicious  fruit 
of  its  class ;  the  colour  of  the  pulp  is  blood  red,  the  rind  quite  thin,  and 
flavour  most  exquisite.  These  qui^ities  are  produced  by  grafting  the 
orange  on  a  pomegranate  tree,  a  method  introduced  by  the  Chinese ;  the 
plan  they  adopt  is  as  follows :  the  orange  branch  after  being  inserted  into 
the  other  tree,  is  luted  with  clay,  which  is  kept  moistened  until  the 
roots  spring  through;  the  branch  is  then  separated  from  the  tree  and 
put  into  the  ground,  imbibing  in  its  future  growth  and  production  all  the 
advantages  of  the  union.  This  is  a  practice  very  much  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  orange  trees  in  Bahia,  where  that  fruit  is  justly  celebrated 
for  its  richness  and  flavour.  Don  Pedro  has  3,500  slaves  employed  in 
cultivating  this  immense  estate,  and  for  their  accommodation  keeps  a 
venda  in  the  village,  certainly  the  tw6  extremes  of  profession — monarch 
and  huckster.  I  would  recommend  every  tourist  to  see  the  view  from  the 
PedrecraSy  a  rocky  eminence  about  ten  minutes  walk  from  the  venda,  and 
OB  returning  order  some  taherihas'  broiled ;  they  are  as  delicious  as  trout, 
and  very  abundant  in  the  Tagoyahy  River,  mentioned  before. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  trips,  I  availed  myself  of  the  Easter 
Holidays  to  visit  the  Swiss  Colony,  founded  by  Don  John  VI.  There 
are  two  roads  to  the  Colony,  one  by  the  Port  Estrella,  crossing  the  Oigan 
Mountains,  and  the  other  by  way  of  Praia  Grande,  passing  through  seve- 
ral villages.  I  preferred  the  latter,  though  a  longer  route,  from  the 
greater  opportunity  it  would  afibrd  me  of  seeing  the  country.  I  em- 
barked with  my  mule  in  one  of  the  boats  plying  between  the  city  and 
Praia  Grande,  and  passing  the  village  of  San  Joao  Gonzales;  arrived  in 
good  time  at  the  small  villa  of  Alcantara.  The  accommodations,  as  usual, 
wretched ;  after  much  solicitation  they  cooked  me  a  fowl,  but  which  was 
almost  loathsome  from  the  mass  of  garlic  with  which  it  was  stewed ; 
lhiS|  with  black  beans  and -rice,  formed  the -sumptuous  supper,  except  a 
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doBing  dish  of  caujica,  which  was  not  unpalatable.  This  dish  is  Ae 
green  Indian  corn,  stripped  of  its  husk,  and  boiled  till  it  becomes  glotinoua, 
and  then  eaten  with  sugar.  Our  sleeping  apartment  was  execrable ;  my 
friend,  self,  and  guide,  all  passed  the  night  in  a  small  room  without  a  win- 
dow to  admit  a  breath  of  air,  and  only  a  mat  on  which  to  repose.  Next 
day  after  our  cofiee  and  cigar,  we  pursued  our  journey ;  it  was  a  truly 
lovely  morning,  and  the  early  breeze  imparted  a  refireshing  coolness  to 
the  frame ;  on  every  side  the  aromatic  perfumes  of  the  mimosas,  the  pas* 
sion  flower,  and  oranee  groves,  stole  on  out  senses;  we  saw  the  tiAy 
humming-bird  kissing  tne  morning  dew  away  from  the  purple  rhexia,  and 
the  gay,  golden  blossoms  of  the  double  leaved  jacaranda ;  hundreds  of  little 
doves  were  flitting  over  our  path,  and  the  lizards,  in  their  prodigality  of 
rich  and  variegated  colours,  were  darting  from  mound  to  mound,  all  pre- 
senting a  picture  of  animated  nature,  and  careless  existence,  in  unison 
with  our  own  joyous  feelinss !  our  own  buoyant  happiness.  Happy  mo- 
ments !  where  we  live  for  the  present,  when  the  sunshine  alone  gladdens 
us,  when  we  fondly  anticipate  a  long,  long  day  of  cloudless  happiness,  and, 
if  perchance  we  think  of  the  probable  storms  of  the  future,  the  thought 
presses  but  lightly  and  passes  fleetly.  At  noon  we  passed  through  a 
tolerably  sized  town,  called  St.  John  ;  but  firom  any  thing  we  could  judge, 
it  might  have  been  the  city  of  the  dead :  we  did  not  see  a  dozen  people 
in  the  streets ;  all  were  within  doors  enjoying  their  siesta.  We  stopped 
the  night  at  Serra-booh,  abd  fell  in  with  quite  a  patriarchal  host,  who 
lodged  and  entertained  us  in  the  most  hospitable  manner,  refusing  to  take 
any  thing  in  repayment.  Next  morning  we  rode  through  two  most  ex- 
tensive sugar  estates,  one  of  them  belonging  to  the  Felisberto  family, 
(  Marquis  of  Barbacena. )  The  sugar  on  these  estates  is  remarkably  good, 
and  the  process  of  bolting,  clarifying,  and  evaporating,  is  performed  the 
same  as  in  the  West  Indies.  The  clarifying  is  sometimes  effected  by 
quick  lime,  which  has  the  efiect  of  neutralizing  the  excess  of  add  fre- 
quently found  mixed  with  the  saccharine -matter  of  the  cane.  •  The  cane 
is  planted  by  cuttings,  during  the  rainy  seasons,  humidity  being  quite  es- 
sential to  its  fertility ;  when  of  full  growth  it  is  of  the  height  of  six  to 
eight  feet,  jointed  in  the  stem  and  the  leaves,  of  a  beautiful  green,  bladed 
and  serrated.  During  the  season  of  gathering  and  crushing,  Si&te  is  much 
festivity  in  the  plantations,  and  the  slaves  get  fiat  on  its  cloying  sweetness. 
In  the  afternoon  we  passed  over  the  bridge  Periheiro  through  a  deserted 
village  ;  here  a  violcyit  pestilence  had  been  ra^ng  for  some  time,  sumilar 
in  diagnosis  to  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Inches ;  the  inhabitants  had 
all  fled,  and  silence  and  desolation  gave  a  most  melancholy  aspect  to  the 
streets.  The  ground  around  was  marshy,  and  seemed  well  fitted  to  be  the 
cradle  of  malaria ;  we  took  c^re  to  be  expeditious  in  our  transit  through 
this  place,  and  cigar  in  cheek,  attempted  to  ward  off*  the  foul  miasmatic 
fiend.  Afier  crossing  two  pretty  deep  and  large  rivers,  we  arrived  at  the 
close  of  the  day  at  the  foot  of  the  serra,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  Ae 
venda,  in  company  with  a  numerous  body  of  troperios,  just  arrived  from 
Canto  Gallo,  with  potatoes  and  toncinho,  on  their  way  towards  Rio.  Tta- 
vellers  do  not  stand  on  many  formal  ceremonies  ;  we  soon  made  friends, 
and  contrived  to  pass  the  evening  pretty  well.  In  the  morning  we  as- 
cended the  serra,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  and 
although  not  very  steep,  the  ascent  was  a  loi^  and  tedious  operation ;  die 
Ipose  stones  continually  impeded  the  way  of  dis  mnles,  am  the  padi  so 
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exeesfliyely  intricate,  that  we  were  at  times  obliged  to  trost  onrsdves  en- 
tirely to  their  sagacity.  The  way  led  through  a  forest,  in  some  parts  al- 
most impenrious,  but  which  afforded  a  complete  protection  from  the  sun. 
In  addition  to  vast  tracts  of  the  tarquara  cane,  were  large  quantities  of  the 
palm  tree,  from  which  is  extracted  both  oil  and  wine,  and  it  also  aflR>rd8 
an  edible  portion,  which  is  both  succulent  and  nutritious,  and  not  dissimilar 
in  taste  to  the  asparagus.  Equally  remarkable  was  the  sight  of  a  yariety 
€if  birds,  of  gay  and  yariegated  plumage ;  the  toncan,  with  its  bright 
yellow  feathers,  the  ben-to-yi,  the  beijaF-flor,  and  flocks  of  parrots,  rending 
the  air  with  their  harsh,  discordant  notes. 

After  passing  the  first  registo,  the  road  became  almost  impassable ;  in 
aeyeral  places  the  mud  was  up  to  the  stirrups,  and  in  one  spot  we  found  a 
dead  mule,  which  had  fallen  mto  a  quagmire  and  been  left  to  perish  from 
the  impossibility  of  extricatinff  her ;  we,  therefore,  turned  into  a  by- 
road cut  through  the  forest,  and  with  CTeat  difficulty  pushed  our  mules 
through  the  tangled  brushwood  and  decayed  trees,  tney  starting  from 
the  serpents  and  snakes,  of  which  these  animals  haye  a  great  dread. 

My  attention  was  also  directed  to  the  yariety  of  gums  with  which 
the  trees  were  coyered,  many  of  them  the  colour  of  ruby  and  amber — 
particularly  the  gum  tragacanth  is  met  here  in  great  abundance.  Dr.  Sjhx, 
with  respect  to  these  gums,  supposes,  that  amber  is  the  gum  of  trees 
rounded  and  petrified  by  the  action  of  the  sea ;  this  may  account  for  our 
so  frequently  finding  ants  and  flies  imbedded  in  this  substance.  The 
greater  quantity  of  gum  is  found  deposited  at  the  roots  of  trees,  and  this 
process  may  haye  occurred,  (by  the  generally  uprooting  at  that  period,) 
as  we  may  natundly  suppose  trees  had  the  same  properties  then  as 
now.  Preyious  to  arriying  at  the  summit  of  the  serra,  we  encountered 
a  yiolent  thunder  storm,  and  if  we  could  haye  had  it  unaccompanied  by 
rain,  I  should  much  haye  enjoyed  the  thing— eyery  peal  being  echoed 
and  re-echoed  by  the  surrounding  mountains,  and,  after  apparently  dying 
arway  in  the  yalley  beneath,  starting  into  fresh  existence  from  the  moun- 
tains beyond.  Wet  and  wearied  with  our  journey,  we  arriyed,  late  in  the 
eyening,  at  the  Swiss  Colony. 

This  Colony,  situated  in  a  romantic  yalley,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
woody  mountains,  enjoying  a  clear  sky  and  delightful  climate,  might  re- 
mind the  settler  of  his  natiye  Switzerland ;  it  was  founded  by  Don  John 
VI.,  with  a  yiew  to  {Mtomote  agriculture  and  the  breed  of  cattle.  These 
settlers  were  inyited  oyer,  wiln  ott&rs  of  free  passt^,  dfts  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  land  and  stock,  but  with  the  condition  of  cultiyation  and 
residence. 

Under  these  offers  many  indiyiduals  with  their  families  came  oyer,  and 
on  their  landing  at  Rio,  were  sent  up  to  this  spot,  called  Morro  Juciniado, 
and  formed  into  a  colony.  Small  and  neat  houses  were  built,  and  lots  of 
ground  apportioned  them.  Discontents,  howeyer,  soon  arose,  frt>m  the 
non-lulfllment  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Goyemment,  and  the 
remoyal  of  Don  John  to  Lisbon,  left  the  political  parties  struggling  for 
yarious  objects  no  time  to  fulfil  them.  Its  present  condition  is  not, 
therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  hopes  once  formed  of  il ;  many  of  the 
Swiss  haye  remoyed,  seyeral  of  the  houses  gone  to  decay,  and  the  few 
settlers  who  remain  are  compelled  to  do  so  more  from  necessity  than  firom 
Aeprospect  of  future  benefit 

liie  aspect  of  the  country  towards  Canto  Gallo  is  yeiy  similar  to  thai 
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I  met  with  afterwards  in  the  minmg  diilricts,  and  the  fonnatioo  of  tke 

rocks  gave  promise  of  gold,  although  the  iocrnnbent  alluvial  earth  did 
not.  Hitherto  no  operations  have  been. entered  into,  the  natives,  until 
lately,  having  been  unacquainted  witii  any  other  method  of  procuring  the 
precious  metal  than  by  washing. 

The  Santa  Rita  mines,  visited  by  Maure,  are  in  this  neighbourhood, 
which  corroborate  the  idea  that  gold  might  be  procured. 

After  staying  a  few  days  at  the  Colony,  I  returned  by  the  Serra  Conto, 
a  road  paved  the  whole  length,  and  arrived  in  two  days  journey  at  Rio, 
without  any  particular  incident  to  notice. 


PATERSON,    NEW    JERSEY. 

Paterson,  New  Jersey,  is  one  of  the  creations  of  the  genius  of  Alex* 
ander  Hamilton,  the  true  father  of  the  system  of  domestic  industry.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1791,  on  the  recommendation,  and  by  the  in- 
jQuential  exertions  of  this  distinguished  patriot  and  statesman,  a  number 
of  spirited  citizens  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  associated  themselves, 
for  establishing  useful  manufactures  by  the  subscription  of  ^^200,000. 
The  number  of  shares  originally  subscribed  was  5,000,  at  $100  per  share ; 
but  2,267  shares,  only,  were  fully  paid  up.  A  great  emporium  of  manu- 
factures was  the  general  object  of  the  company ;  their  immediate  object 
was  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths.  At  this  period  the  improvements 
of  Arkwright  in  cotton  machinery,  though  perfected^  were  not  much 
used,  even  in  England,  and  were  absolutely  unknown  in  all  other  coun- 
tries. In  America  no  cotton  had  been  spun  by  machinery  except  in 
Paw  tucket,  Rhode  Island.  The  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Paterson 
company  is  said  to  have  been  drawn,  or  revised,  by  Hamilton.  The  com- 
pany was  organized  at  New  Brunswick,  on  the  last  Monday  of  Novem- 
ber, 1791,  by  the  choice  of  the  first  board  of  directors,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Duer,  Dewhurst,  Walker,  Low,  Flint,  Boudinot,  Bayigrd,  Neil- 
son,  Mercer,  Lowring,  X^wis,  Furman,  and  McComb.  William  Duer 
was  chosen  the  first  Governor  of  the  Company. 

Hamilton,  who  was  not  a  stockholder,  and  whose  disinterested  exer- 
tion in  its  behalf  were  prompted  by  higher  motives  than  pecuniary  profit^ 
had  previously  to  the  act  of  incorporation,  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
pany, engaged  English  and  Scotch  artisans,  and  manufacturers  of  cotton 
machinery  and  cotton  goods,  to  establish  their  bsuiness  at  Paterson. 

In  May,  1792,  the  company  selected,  with  admirable  judgement,  the 
Passaic  as  the  principal  site  of  their  operations ;  giving  to  their  town  the 
name  of  Paterson,  after  the  Governor  who  had  signed  their  charter.  At 
this  period,  there  were  not  more  than  ten  houses  m  the  town. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  at  the  Godwin  Hotel,  on  the  4th  July, 
1792,  appropriations  were  made  for  building  factories,  machine  shops, 
and  shops  for  cedico  printing  and  weaving ;  and  a  race-way  was  directed 
to  be  made  for  bringing  the  water  from  above  the  falls  to  the  projected 
mills.  Unfortunately,  the  direction  was  given  to  Major  L'En&nt^  a 
French  engineer,  whose  projects  conunonly  failed  from  the  waste  of 
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means  provided  for  their  attainment.  He  commenced  the  race-way  and 
canal,  designing  to  unite  the  upper  Passaic  with  the  lower,  at  the  head  of 
tide,  near  the  present  village  of  Acquackanonck,  by  a  plan  better  adapted 
to  the  resonrces  of  a  great  empire  than  to  those  of  a  private  company. 
In  January,  1793,  Peter  Colt,  of  Hartford,  then  Comptroller  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  was  appointed  General  Superintendent  of  the  afliiirs  of 
the  company,  with  full  powers  to  manage  its  concerns,  as  if  they  were 
his  own  individual  property.  Mr.  Colt  completed  the  race-way,  con- 
du<:ting  the  water  to  the  first  factory  erected  by  the  company.  The  canal 
to  the  tide  water  had  been  abandoned  before  the  departure  of  the  engi- 
neer. The  fiictory,  ninety  feet  long  by  forty  feet  wide,  and  four  stones 
high)  was  finished  in  1794,  when  cotton  yam  was  spun  in  the  mill ;  but 
yam  had  been  spun  the  previous  year  by  machinery  moved  by  oxen.  In 
1794  calico  shawls  and  other  cotton  goods  were  printed  ;  the  bleached 
and  unbleached  muslins  being  purchaised  in  New  York.  In  the  same 
year  the  society  gave  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  silk  worm, 
and  directed  the  Superintendent  to  plant  mulberry  trees  for  this  purpose. 
In  April  of  this  year  a  teacher  was  employed  to  instruct  gratuitously,  on 
the  Sabbath,  the  children  employed  in  the  factory.  This  was  probably 
the  first  Sunday  school  established  in  New  Jersey.  Notwithstanding 
their  untoward  commencement,  and  the  many  discouragements  attending 
their  progress,  the  directors  persevered  in  their  enterprise,  and  during  the 
years  1795,  1796,  much  yam  of  various  sizes  was  spun,  and  several 
species  of  cotton  &brics  were  made.  But  at  length,  satisfied  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  contend  successfully  longer  with*an  adverse  current,  they  re- 
solved, July  1796,  to  abandon  the  manufacture  and  discharged  their 
workmen.  This  result  was  produced  by  a  combination  of  causes. 
Nearly  $50,000  had  been  lost  by  the  failure  of  the  parties  to  certain  bills 
of  exchange  purchased  by  the  company,  to  buy  in  England  plain  cloths 
for  printing ;  large  sums  had  been  wasted  by  the  engineer ;  and  the  ma- 
chinists and  manufacturers  imported  were  presumptuous,  and  ignorant  of 
many  branches  of  the  business  they  engaged  to  conduct ;  and  more  than 
all,  a  want  of  experience  relative  to  the  subject  of  the  enterprise,  and  the 
country  unprepared  for  manufactures.  The  cotton  mill  of  the  company 
was  subsequendy  leased  to  individuals,  who  continued  to  spin  candle 
wick  and  coarse  yarn  till  1807,  when  it  was  accidentally  burnt,  and  never 
rebuilt.  The  admirable  water  power  was  not,  however,  wholly  unem- 
ployed. In  1801,  a  mill  seat  was  leased  to  Messrs.  Kinsey  &  Co. ;  in  1807^ 
a  second,  and  in  1811,  a  third,  to  other  persons  ;  and  between  1812  and 
1814,  several  others  were  sold  or  leased.  In  1814,  Mr.  Colt  purchased,  at 
a  depreciated  price,  a  lar?e  proportion  of  the  shares,  and  reanimated  the 
association.  From  this  date  the  growth  of  Paterson  has  been  steady, 
except  during  the  three  or  four  years  that  followed  the  peace  of  1815. 
The  advantaiges  derivable  from  the  great  fall  in  the  river,  have  been  im- 
proved with  much  judgement.  A  -dam  of  four  and  a  half  feet  high, 
strongly  firamed  and  belted  to  Ihe  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  river  above  the 
&lls  turns  the  stream  through  a  canal  excavated  in  the  trap-rock  of  the 
bank,  into  a  basin,  whence,  through  strong  guard-gates,  it  supplies  in 
saccession  three  canals,  on  separate  planes,  each  below  the  other,  giving 
to  the  mills  on  each,  a  head  and  fell  of  about  22  feet.  By  means  of  the 
goard-^ate  the  volume  of  water  is  regulated  at  pleasure,  and  a  uniform 
bei^t  praserred,  avoiding  the  inconvenience  et  baok-water;  $40,000 
hirv6  b^  (^pteaded  tb  eiQ^ct  this  privilege. 
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In  July,  1827y  there  were  in  Plutersos,  by  a  cenios  tfian  teken,  fifteen 
cotton  factories,  24,000  spindles,  consuming  600  bales  of  cotton,  or 
1,630,000  lbs.  Two  factories  of  canvass,  1,644  spindles,  extensive  wmf- 
chine  shops,  and  iron  works.  Flax  mills  consuming  620,000  lbs.  of  flax 
annually ;  430,000  lbs.  of  flaxen  yarn ;  630,000  yards  of  cotton  and 
linen  duck  made  annually ;  3,354,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  annually  made. 
Yam  sent  away,  or  exported,  796,000  yards.  Several  new  &ctoiies 
commenced. 

To  show  the  progress  that  is  making  in  this  busy,  bustling  village,  we 
refer  to  the  following  statistics,  just  now  taken,  the  correctness  of  which 
may  be  thoroughly  relied  upon : 

STATISTICS  OP  THE  VARIOUS  MANUFACTITRINO  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN 

PATERSON,  Mat  in,  1843. 

Number  of  cotton  factories  in  opera- 
tion,       23 

Number  of  machine  shops  with  foun- 
driea  and  blacktmitha'  thopt  at^ 

tached, 6 

Number  of,  locomotive  shop, 1 

Do.      Woollen  mills  in  operation,     3 
De.      Paper        do.  do.  2 

Do.      Flax         do.  do. 

Do.      Bleaching,  finishing,  dye- 
ing and  printing  works, 

Total  mnaber,.* 40 


Quantity  of  cotton  annually  con- 
sumed,  lbs.  4,500,000 

Or  number  of  bales, 10,000| 

Quantity  of  flax  and  hemp,...  .lbs.  900,000|Q,uanCity  of  coal  contamed  in  mm- 

Quantity  of  wool,  which  is  manu- 
factured into  lapping  and  roll- 
er cloths,  printers*  blankets. 


satinets,  carpetings,  fltc.,...  .lbs.  600,000 
Quantity  of  raw  suk,  which  is 
made  into  handkerchief,  cra- 
vats, sewings,  saddlers',  sod 


No.  of  cotton  spindles  in  operation,. .  50,000 
Do.    Flax       da  do.  1,350 

Do.    Wool      do.  do.  1,236 

Do.    Silk        do.  do.  2,380 


Total  number  spindles, 54,966 


No.  of  looms  in  operation  for  weav- 
ing cotton  goods, 700 

Do.    Flax            do.             do.  86 

Do.    Woollen      do.             do.  75 

Do.    Silk             do.             do.  16 

Total  number  of  looms,. 877 


the  different  machine  and  black- 
smith and  locomotive  shops,  tons,  1,300 
Quantity  of  steel,  copper,  tin,  lead, 
ltc.» tons.     150 


Total  amount  used, tons,  5,335 


Number  of  lathes  fer  taming  iroo 
in  operation, 275 

Quantity   of  rags  used  in   paper 
mills, tons,  1,600 

Number  of  engines  in  paper  mills,  12 

Do.        machines  in      do.  4 

Number  of  bobbins  made  in  the  se- 
veral shops  annually,. .  • 800»000 

Number  of  wood-turner's  lathes  in 
operation,... 54 


chine  and  blacksmith  shops, 
foundries,  factories,  Ac.,  of  an- 
thracite, upwards  of,  tons,   5,000 

Of  bituminous, chaldrons,  4,000 

Of  charcoaU bushels,  SOfiOO 

Quantity  of  oil  consumed  in  above, 
total  amount, gallons,  20,000 


floss  silks,  &c., lbs.  12,000|Number  of  hands  employed — 

In  cotton  factories, 1,898 

In  flax  mills, 128 

In  woollen  mills, 00 

In  silk  factory 75 

In  bleachiD|;,printiDg,&c.  works,  98 

In  paper  mills, 120 

In  machine  and  blacksmith  shops, 

foundries,  4lc.,**«« .•••  1,278 

In  bobbin  factories,.  • 60 


Bleaching,  printing,  and  finishii^ 
works,  finish  annually,.. pieces,  178,000 


Total  number  of  hands,. . .  •     3,747 


Total  amount  of  waives  naid  in  the 
different  cotton,  woollen,  flax, 
paper,  and  silk  mills^  machine, 
locomotive,   blacksmith    shops. 


foundries,  &c.,  &c.,. 


.#700,000 


The  annual  amount  of  flour  con- 
Quantity  of  pig  iron  Jron  used  in  the  sumcd  in  the  town,  exclusive  of 

different  foundries, tons,  8,825|    the   grain   brought   in  by  the 

Quantity  of  bar  and  boiler  iron  in  |    neigfabouring  temera,  Si..bafi«ls,  19^608 
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CENSUS  OF  PATERSON,  May  Ist,  1845. 


Number  of  families, 2,000 


Number  of  males  over  10, 3,022 

Do.        do.     under  16 2,327 

Do.      Females  orer  16, 3,178 

Do.        do.        under  16, 2,301 

Do.      Coloured, 258 


Total  amount  of  population, 11,086 

Do.      do.  do.     in  1838,    9,048 


Increase,. 2,036 


Number  of  births  within  the  preced- 

ingl2  months, 425 

Do.      Deaths,        do.         do.        214 


EzceM  of  births, 211 


Number  of  dwelling  houses  occu- 
pied,    1,208 

Number  of  dwelling  houses  in  pro- 
gress  of  erection, 148 

Number  of  churches, •  •        12 

viz:  First  Presbyterian,  Second 
Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  Dutch 
Reformed,  True  Dutch  Reformed, 
Baptist,     Methodist    Episcopal. 

Wet! 


11 

2 

3 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

138 

10 

113 

Free  Church,  Primitive  Wethod-  7 

ist,  Roman  Catholic,  Congrega-  5 

tional  Methodist  2 

Number  of  dereymen, 13   5 

Number  of  teacners  in  the  different  6 

schools,. .«. « •••..        30  5 

Do.  Scholars,  do.  do.  1,213 
There  is  also  an  infant  school,  under  the  6 
direction  and  patronage  of  the  ladies,  in  12 
which  are  gratuitously  taught,  on  an  aver-  7 
age,  annually,  175  scholars.  29 

There  are  in  the  Town — 
Court  House  and  Jail.  7 

County  Clerk's  Office.  1 

Surrogate's  Office.  2 

11  Lawyers.  15 

10  Judges.  67 

17  Justices  of  the  Peace.  59 

PMt  Office— Wm.  D.  Qutn,  Postmaster.  11 
People's  Bank— Capital  $75,000— Presi-  7 
dent,  £.  B.  D.  Ogden ;  Cashier,  H.  C.  15 
Stimson.  6 

A  Circulating  Library  containing  480  vols.    4 
An  Incorporated  do.  do.        470  vols.    5 

An  auction  and  commission  store,  R.  Chis-    5 
weU.  40 

2  Societies  of  Odd  Fellows.  52 

An  Order  of  Rechabites.  38 

2  Book  stores.  38 

3  Printing  offices— employing  6  hands.      78 

4  Insurance  agencies.  51 
6  Fire  engities,  and  a  heek  and  ladder  23 

company.  40 

A  public  dispensary,  (incorporated.)  *37 


11 
2 
2 
1 
2 
8 
1 

5 
1 
1 

2 
2 


Physicians. 
Dentists, 

Surveyors  and  civil  Engineersw 
Bookbindery. 
Exchange  offices. 
Patent  ]^atform  scales. 
Cord  and  tassel  manufactory,  employing 

[22  hands. 
Tablecloth  do.   do.    34   do. 

Do.       Printer,         do.     3   do. 
Wood  type  and  printers' 
furniture  establishment,  do.    12   do. 
Reed  makers. 
Tanners  and  curriers  with 

62  vats, do.    20   do. 

Coaland lumber  yards,... do.   54   do. 

lime  kilns do.     6   do. 

stone  and  marble  yards,,  .do.    28   do. 
Quarries,  (free  stone.) 

Size  house, ....do.     5   do. 

Dyeing  establishments,... do.    12   do. 

Cooperages, do.     8   do. 

Breweries, do.     7   do. 

Chandlery. 

Boarding  houses. 

Taverns. 

Oyster  and  eating  houses. 

Bakeries, do.    17   do. 

Butcheries,. do.   23   do. 

Tobacconists,  .•*..••.'•.•  do.    30   do. 

Umbrella  makers^ do.     5   do. 

Watch  makers. 

Wheelwrights, do.    19   do. 

Saddle  and  harness  ma- 
ker's shops, do.    22  do. 

Livery  stables. 

Tailor  shops, do.    60   do. 

Tin  shops, do.    58   do. 

Boot  and  shoe  stores  and 

shops, do.  131    do. 

Cabinet  maker  shops, do.   27   do. 

Silver  and  brass  plater,.,  .do.     3   do. 

Locksmiths, do.     9   da 

Milliner  shops do.    38   do. 

Mantua  makers. 

Grocery  stores. 

Fancy       do. 

Clothing    do. 

Dry  goods  do. 

Hardware  do. 

Crockery  do. 

Drug         do. 

Hat  and  cap  stores. 

Painters. 

Clerks. 

Teamsters. 

Millwrights. 

Weavers,  (hand  and  boss.) 

Carders,  (cotton  and  wool.) 

Carpet  Weavers. 

Spinners. 

Cotton  manufacturers. 
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3  Wool  manufaclures. 
392  Machinists. 
79  Blacksmiths. 


218  Carpenters. 
350  Labourert. 
48  Stone  cutters. 


We  refer  with  much  satisfaction  to  this  detailed  account  of  the  induS' 
trious  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens,  in  an  adjoining  State,  showing,  as  it 
does  most  completely,  how  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  beautiful  village  under  notice,  has  increased  since  183S, 
amounting,  as  such  increase  does,  to  two  thousand  and  thirty-eight,  or 
nearly  one-fiflh  of  its  then  population.  Who  can  contemplate  a  scene 
like  this,  and  deny  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  this  large  and 
valuable  water  power,  without  feeling  a  patriotic  pride  at  its  result. 
Nor  is  the  pecuniary  advantage  derived  to  the  country,  by  any  means  the 
most  important  part  of  the  exhibit  here  made.  The  religious  and  moral 
instruction  of  the  population,  offers  to  the  philanthropist  and  the  real 
firiends  of  the  rising  -generation,  a  far  hidier  theme  for  congratulation. 
Here  are  thirteen  churches  of 'as  many  di&rent  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, under  the  care  of  as  many  clergymen,  proving  the  value  of  the 
spirit  of  toleration  which  is  permitted  under  our  free  institutions ;  where 
every  person  is  allowed  to  worship  his  maker  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience ;  and  besides  thirty  teachers  in  the  different  schools, 
in  which  there  are  twelve  hundred  and  thirteen  scholars,  there  is,  also, 
an  infant  school,  under  the  direction  and  patronage  of  the  ladies,  in  which 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  infants  receive  gratuitous  instruction. 
•  While  our  manufacturing  establishments  are  thus  conducted,  with  so 
much  regard  to  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  those  concerned  in 
them,  who  shall  doubt  the  great  benefit  confemd  upon  the  country,  by 
thus  profiting  of  the  natural  advantages  of  such  situations  as  that  of 
which  we  now  give  the  record. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  similar  establishments,  more  than  one-half  are 
females,  who  are  increasing  the  general  accumulation  by  the  lucrative 
employment  of  those  of  that  sex  who  would,  otherwise,  add  but  little  to 
the  national  wealth. 


ILLINOIS— CHICAGO, 

ITS   RISE,   PROGRESS,   AND   PROSPECTS. 

« 

The  great  re^on  of  the  Far  West  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
public  mind  during  a  few  years  past,  and  there  is  not  perhaps,  another  sec- 
tion of  this  extensive  country,  Uie  rapid  developments  of  whose  resources 
have  been  viewed  with  more  glowing  interest  than  the  prairie  State  of 
Illinois.  Possessing  an  incomparably  fertile  soil,  richer  indeed  than  that 
of  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  added  to  unusual  facilities  for  bringing  it 
into  successful  cultivation ;  its  variety  of  valuable  productions ;  its  com- 
manding geographical  position,  so  very  fieivourable  to  commercial  inter- 
course, lUinois  possesses  strong  claims,  among  its  western  sisters,  as 
regards  its  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  manufiictures,  or  com- 
merce. 
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Like  many  of  the  other  Western  States,  Illinois  has  been  depressed  and 
crippled.  Her  heavy  liabilities  have  caused  many  to  dread  the  resort  to 
taxaiion.  These,  together  with  the  unfinished  state  of  her  public  works 
have  been  obstacles  to  immigration,  and  have  laid  stumbling-blocks  in 'the 
iw^ay  of  her  advancement  to  that  high  position  which  she  is  destined,  ere 
long,  to  occupy.  But,  ^  a  change  has  lately  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  her 
dream."  That  dark  cloud  which  has  lowered  over  her  prospects  has 
vanbhed,  and  the  bright  sun  of  prosperity  now  dawns  upon  her. 

The  means  of  liquidating  the  principal  part  of  the  State  debt,  without 
resorting  to  an  oppressive  taxation,  and  for  the  completion  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal,  have  been  provided  for  by  the  foreign  bond-holders 
and  creditors  of  the  State.  Thus  circumstanced,  with  her  natural  and 
artificial  resources,  Illinois  will  soon  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  parts  of  our  country.  The  emigrant  seeking  a  hom^  in  the 
-western  region,  can  here  secure  valuable  lands  at  the  government  price. 
These  are  easily  tilled,  requiring  very  little  labour  to  produce  the  staple 
products,  and  with  enterprise  and  industry  he  can  soon  make  his  situation 
one  of  ease  and  independence. 

Among  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  western  country,  whose  magic  rise, 
progress,  and  rapid  development  during  the  brief  space  of  a  few  years, 
have  excited  the  astonishment,  jiot  only  of  our  own  countrymen,  but  en- 
listed great  interest  abroad,  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  principal  commer- 
cial town  in  Illinois,  may  be  proudly  pointed  to,  as  challenging  the  history 
of  our  whole  country  for  U  parallel,  considering  the  short  time  since  it 
emerged  from  the  cnrysalis  condition  of  a  trading  post,  and  became  the 
city  it  now  is  ;  possessing  a  population  of  over  twelve  thousand,  and  com- 
manding a  large  portion  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  great  lakes. 

Chicago  is  situated  on  the  southwestern  border  of  Lake  Michigan,  in 
Cook  county,  and  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal.  Its  site  is  level,  yet  with  sufficient  elevation  to  secure  it  against 
the  dangers  of  inundation  from  the  waters  of  the  lake,  its  harbour  is  good, 
and  the  countiy  in  every  direction  around  it,  considered  the  finest  in  the 
West.  Rolling  prairies  of  the  most  fertile  dftcription,  commence  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  city. 

The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  i^  about  ninety  miles  in  length,  and 
will  connect  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  River,  at  Peru,  with  Lake  Michigan. 
The  importance  of  this  work  to  Illinois  is  immense.  When  completed,  it 
will  open  a  communication  with  the  north,  and  southwestern  parts  of  the 
State,  and  be  the  means  of  ifripging  to  market  the  productions  of  its  dif- 
ferent parts. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  bill  was  passed  providing  for 
the  payment  of  interest  on  State  indebtedness,  which  had  been  recommen- 
<ied  and  approved  by  the  creditors  of  the  State.  Active  operations  have 
already  been  resumed  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  and  we  now  look  forward 
to  the  completion  of  this  important  work  within  three  years. 

Chicago  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  Far  West,  and  was,  for 
a  long  time,  the  site  of  an  Indian  village.  It  was  visited  by  the  French  in 
1673,  and  was  occupied  by  them,  at  one  time,  as  a  military  and  trading 
post.  The  spot  where  Chicago  now  stands,  originally  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Pottawottamy  Indians.  The  United  States  extinguished  the  In- 
dian claim  by  purchase  in  1795.  In  1804  they  established  a  military  post 
called  Fort  Chicago,  and  about  the  same  time  the  American  Fur  Com- 
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pany,  a  trading  station.  On  the  15tk  of  August,  1812,  the  numacre  of 
the  troops  occurred,  and  the  fort  was  burned  down  by  the  Indians.  This 
massacre  was  among  the  earliest  occurrences  of  the  war  of  1812  In  1817, 
the  fort  was  rebuilt,  and  its  name  changed  to  Fort  Dearborn.  In  1823,  a 
survey  of  a  route,  for  a  canal,  to  connect  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois 
River,  was  ordered  by  the  State  Government.  This  havii^  been  accom- 
plished, was  the  first  move  towards  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal.  During  this  year  Chicago  numbered  but  three  families, 
and  these  resided  in  log-cabins.  In  1830,  there  were  five  or  six  log*hoiises 
and  the  population  was  less  than  a  hundred.  During  this  year,  a  sale  of 
canal  lots  in  Chicago  took  place,  the  lots  (which  now  are  among  the  most 
valuable  in  the  city)  bringing  fifty  and  one  hundred  dollars.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  Black  Hawk  War  broke  out,  and  though  it  occasioned  some 
alarm  at  Chici^o,  was  productive  of  no  very  serious  injury.  The  first 
appropriation  for  the  harbour  was  made  by  Congress  at  the  session  of 
1833-4.  In  1833,  population  began  to  pour  in,  and  the  fever  of  specula- 
tion was  manifested  in  the  advance  of  the  prices  of  lots.  In  1834,  the 
first  newspaper — ^^  The  Chicago  Democrat" — ^was  started ;  a  few  brick 
buildings  were  erected,  and  the  school  section  sold,  bringing  $39,000. 
In  1835,  the  concourse  of  strangers  was  very  great,  and  the  price  of  lots 
very  high.  In  1836,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  the  first  ground  was  broken 
on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  a  branch  of  the  S(ate  Bank  was 
located,  and  speculation  was  at  its  height.  In  1837,  Chicago  became  an 
incorporated  city.  In  the  spring  of  1837,  Fort  Dearborn  was  abandoned. 
It  was,  during  this  year,  that  the  injurious  effects  of  speculation  began  to 
be  experienced  in  the  West.  The  value  of  real  estate  fell  about  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  risen ;  individuals,  who,  but  a  short  time  before,  were  worth 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  became  beggared  ;  failures  succeeded 
fiiilures,  and  though  no  town  in  the  western  country  was  more  deeply 
involved  in  the  general  calamity  than  Chicago,  yet  we  behold  her,  amid 
all  this  ruin,  rising  firom  the  great  depression,  and  pursuing  an  onward 
course.  Improvements  continued  to  be  made  ;  travel  increased  greatly 
with  each  succeeding  year  ;^rade  rapidly  improved  in  quality  and  amount, 
and  a  stability  was  given  to  the  general  business  of  the  place. 

Chicago  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  Union.  Stran- 
gers who  visit  there,  are  astonished  at  the  amount  of  business  transacted, 
and  view,  with  great  interest,  the  resources  of  the  place,  and  the  enter- 
prise and  industry  which  characterize  its  oeople.  Chicago  generally 
presents  a  highly  interesting  and  animated  spectacle  during  the  fall  and 
a  portion  of  the  winter.  Wheat,  the  gr^at  staple  of  Northern  .Illinois,  is 
brought  into  the  city  in  wagons,  not  unfrequently  from  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Long  trains,  reminding  one  of  the  caravans  of 
the  East,  are  seen  crossing  the  prairies  and  approaching  the  city,  heralded 
by  clouds  of  dust,  in  all  directions.  The  business  streets  are  rendered 
almost  impassable,  by  the  number  of  wheat  wagons  and  the  fine  strings  of 
oxen  attached  to  them.  Those  employed  in  the  warehouses  are  con- 
stantly and  actively  engaged  in  the  reception  of  this  grain ;  runners  are 
eagerly  and  noisily  competing  with  each  other  in  the  purchase  of  it ;  you 
run  against  a  load  of  wheat  or  a  wheat  buyer  at  every  turn. 

During  a  portion  of  the  winter,*  the  pork  trade  is  carried  on  under 
almost  equally  brisk  and  lively  circumstances. 

There  are  fourteen  religious  societies  and  associations,  and  seven 
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Churches.  There  is  also,  a  Medical  College,  a  Youag  Men's  Association, 
a  Mechanic's  Institute,  a  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  an  Independent 
Order  of  Rechabites.  The  military  and  fire  departments  are  well  or- 
ganized, and  there  are  various  charitable  associations. 

There  is  a  Hydraulic  Company,  which  supplies  the  city  with  water 
drawn  firom  Lake  Michigan. 

There  are  two  daily,  five  weekly,  one  semi-monthly,  and  two  monthly 
newspapers  published  in  Chics^o. 

The  number  of  buildings  in  July,  1843,  was  1,364.  Nearly  a  hundred 
of  these  were  built  of  brick.  The  number  of  buildings  erected  in  1844, 
was  871,  and  during  the  present  year,  a  very  large  number  of  handsome 
dwellings  and  stores  have  been  put  up. 

The  following  shows  the  population  of  Chicago,  according  to  the  census 
taken  in  1844 : 

in  Sd  3d  4Ui  5th  eth 

Ward.  Ward.  Ward.  Ward.  Ward.  Ward. 

Males,  10  and  under, 326  355  76  86  133  342  1,318 

Over  10  and  under  21, 196  177  58  48  84  190  753 

Over  21  and  under  45, 838  819  173  136  207  688  3,446 

Over  45  and  under  60, 35  52  9  11  12  59  178 

Over  60  and  under  90 6           9  4  3  1  13     3(1 

Total, ..5,731 

Females,  10  and  under, 289  373  115  86  131  373  1,358 

Over  10  and  under  21, 278  244  126  39  50  222  959 

Over  21  and  under  45, 531  512  128  97  141  451  1,860 

Over  45  and  under  60, 37  37  8  8  15  53  158 

Over  60  and  under  90, 7  8  2  3  3  20     43 

Total, .4,378 

Coloured  males  under  21, 7  19  2^  4  2  5            39 

"          «      over21 13  17  5  3  1  7             46 

Coloured  females  under  21, 5  9  4  4  3  5             30 

««          "        over  21. 6  13  3  5  4  9  40 

Total ...»143 

Transitory  persons, 193        152         &7         35         29        118  584 

Grand  total, .10.864 

Number  of  Irish, ...•••••• .  •  •  .972|Number  of  Germans 1,056 

'*       of  Norwegians •••••••.  531  |Natives  of  other  countries, 683 

Total, / .3.242 

of  foreign  birth,  which  number  does  not  include  the  children  of  foreign 
parentage,  bom  here. 

Chicago  now  numbers  nearly  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants. 

We  present  below  the  annual  amount  of  exports  and  imports  during 
the  years  of  1836  to  1844,  inclusive,  and  we  quote  the  following  from  a 
statistical  account  of  Chicago,  published  this  year : 

^^  The  opinion  which,  at  first  view,  may  be  formed  of  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Chicago,  from  the  great  disparity  of  imports  and  exports, 
IB  by  no  means  flattering ;  and  were  there  no  other  means  of  liquidating 
the  balance,  (of  trade,)  than  by  the  exported  products  of  the  country,  the 
prospect  would  be  discouraging  in  the  extreme ;  but  happily,  such  is  not 
the  case. 

^^  The  emigrants  who  have  settled  amongst  us  for  the  last  two  years, 
haye  brought  large  sums  of  money,  which  have  been  expended  in  sub-* 
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stantial  improyements,  adding  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  both  town  and 
country.  The  disbursements  have  done  much  to  equalize  the  apparent 
balance  of  trade,  enabling  our  merchants  to  purchase  large  amounts  of 
exchange. 

^'  No  inconsiderable  amount  of  merchandise  has  been  sent  to  the  lum- 
bering districts,  of  which  we  have  no  account  in  our  export  list,  and  not- 
witiistanding  the  present  depressed  state  of  trade,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  value  of  the  goods  and  lumber  on  hand,*  and  the  amount  oi 
produce  in  store,  we  have  good  reason  for  the  confident  belief  that  the 
business  interests  and  prosperity  of  Chicago  are  as  firmly  based  as  those 
of  any  town  in  the  Western  States." 


Exports. 

1836, $1,000  64 

1837, 11,065  00 

IS38 16,044  75 

1839 33,843  00 

1840 228,635  74 

1841, 348,363  24 

1842 659,305 .  20 


Imports. 

1836, $325,203  90 

1S37, 373,667  12 

1838, 579,174  61 

1839 630,980  26 

1840 562,106  20 

1841 564,347  88 

1842, 664,347  88 


Articles  Exported  during  the  year  1842 : 


Wheat, busheli,  586,907 

CorD, <*  35,338 

Oats, «         53,486 

Peas, "  484 

Barley, "  1,090 

Flaxseed «*  750 

Hides,  number  of,. 6,947 

Brooms,        "        5,587 

Maple  sugar, lbs.,    4,500 

Lead, lbs.,  59,990 

Feathers,. lbs.,    2,409 


2,920 

762 

15,447 

915 


Flour, bbls., 

Beefj bbls.. 

Pork  and  hams, .bbls.. 

Fish bbls.. 

Lard, lbs.,  367,200 

Tallow, lb«.,  151,300 

Soap lbs.,     2^400 

Candles, .lbs.. 

Tobacco, • lbs.. 

Butter , lbs. , 

Wool lbs.. 


500 

3,000 

24,200 

1,500 


Furs  and  peltries, packs,       446 

Articles  Exported  during  the  year  1843 : 


Wheat ..bushels,  6*28,967 

Corn "  2,443 

Oats, ««  3,767 

Flaxseed, «*  1,920 

Pork bbls.,  11,112 

Lard, bbls.,  2,823 

Beef, bbls.,  10,380 

Tallow bbls.,  1,133 

Hides,  number  of, 14,536 


Tobacco, lbs.,  74,900 

Leads ....lbs.,  360,000 

Wool lbs.,  22,050 

Candles lbs.,  49,000 

Soap, lbs.,  5,300 

Furs, • packages,  398 

Brooms, dozen,  180 

Hour, bbls.,  10,786 


Articles  Imported  during  the  year  1843 : 

Merchandise, •  .tons,     2,012 

*<  packages,  101,470 

Salt, bbls. ,    27 ,038 

Whiskey, bbls..     2,585 

Lumber, feet,  7,545,142 

'  Articles  Exported  during  the  year  1844 : 


Shingles 4,117,025 

Square  timber, .feet,  16,600 

Staves, 57,000 

Bark, • cords,        430 


Wheat, bushels,  891,894 


Flour, bbls.,  5,320 

BeoT, , bbls. ,  7 ,889 

Pork bbls.,  7,049 

Tallow, lbs.,  34,899 

Lard,. . , bbls.,  1,630 

Lard  oil, '.  .bbls.,  55 

Soap  and  candles^...... lbs.,  74,465 


Potash, bbls.,  36 

Beeswax, \bi.,  5,410 

Neats  foot  oil bbb.,  8 

Wool, lbs.,  96,635 

Tobacco,.; lbs.,  526,536 

Cranberries, •  • bbls.,  31 

Hides,  number  of, 11,042 

Calf  skins,  namb^r  of, 1,246 
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Deer  skills,  number  of, 5,194 

Fun, lbs. ,     8 ,000 

Buflklo  robes, bales,  51 

Sheep  pelts,  number  of, • .         158 

Total  ralue, 


Horns, \ . .  • .  ...casks,  39 

Grass  and  liDseed bbls.,  72 

Hemp  seed,.  • bbls.,  16 


9785,504  23. 

ArHclet  Imported  during  the  year  1844 : 

Sawed  lumber,. feet,  19,160,407]Stave8 137,000 

Shingles, 12,285.000iSalc 27,462 

uare  timber, feet,        66,478|Coal, tons,    2,008 

Xotal  y alue, . .  ^ $234,400 

Total  value  of  imports  of  merchandise, $1,402,016 

Grand  total  of  imports, $1,636,416 


OUR  TRADE  WITH  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  by  our  article  on  Commerce,  which  com- 
mences this  number,  that  we  hare  given  a  statement  of  our  trade  with 
Great  Britain  proper,  with  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  noting  each 
particular  article ;  and  that  we  then  expressed  our  intention  to  do  the 
same  with  our  trade  with  all  other  countries. 

It  appears  that  the  same  idea  has  occurred  to  the  editors  of  that  most 
valuable  and  useful  daily  journal.  The  National  Intelligencer.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  the  greatest  {Measure  that  we  give  them  credit  for  the 
following  similar  useful  tables  of  our  trade  with  the  different  nations  on 
the  American  Continent. 

This  mode  of  laying  before  the  public,  for  their  inspection,  the  precise 
articles  of  which  our  conmierce  with  other  nations  consists ;  we  thought, 
was  an  idea  exclusively  our  own.  In  this,  it  appears,  we  were  mistaken. 
It  has  happened  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  that  the  thought  of  doing 
a  good  thing,  has  occurred  to  two  caterers  for  the  public  at  the  same  time. 
Tms,  however,  in  nowise  lessons  its  value,  and  we  copy  these  tables 
from  the  useful  journal  in  which  we  find  them,  well  knowing  that  it  will 
give  its  liberal  editors  pleasure  to  see  these  important  statistics,  placed 
on  record  in  the  National  Magazine. 

But  in  so  doing,  we  cannot  forbear  the  remark,  that  much  of  the 
advantage  which  would  result  from  this  mode  of  showing  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  trade  exhibited,  is  lost,  from  the  extremely  negligent  man- 
ner in  which  the  accounts  of  our  imports  are  published.  A  reference  to 
the  summary  wOl  show  that  in  a  commerce  amounting  to  $27,823,897, 
there  is  an  amount  of  $4,300,242  under  the  head  of  non-enumerated  ar- 
ticles. We  have  b^ore  adverted  to  this  mode  of  keeping  these  accounts, 
as  wholly  unsatisfactoiy,  and  again  notice  it  here,  because  it  so  much 
thwarts  the  intention  and  desire,  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
matter  in  hand. 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  OTHER  AMERICAN 
NATIONS,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1844. 


Exports  to  TexM, 

Fish,  whale  oil,  and  spermaceti 

candles, $ll,S34 

Staves,  shingles,  and  planks, 1 ,928 

Provisions,  malt  liquor,  and  spirits^    12,498 

Bread  stuS, 10,763 

Cotton,'. 11,200 

Tobacco, 3,296 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 144,102 

Sundries  and  non-enumerated,.  •  •  9,826 


Domestic  exports, ^1 96,447 

Foreign  exports, 81 ,101 


Total  exports, $277,548 

hnportsfrctn  Texas, 

Bullion  and  speeie, $10,1 14 

Cotton, 644,580 

Edible  nuts, 1,668 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 6,266 

Sundries  and  non-enumerated,. . .  15,923 


Bread  stuffs, $6,990 

Tobacco, 948 

Gold  and  silver  oqid, •  10,000 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds,. .  •  •  •  •  82,821 

Non-enumerated  and  sundries,  •  •  256 


Domestic  exports. 
Foreign  exports,. . 


Total  imports, $678,551 

Exports  to  Mexico, 

Fish,  oil,  and  spermaceti  candles,  $25,511 
Staves,  shingles,  planks,  spars,  &c.,  10,592 
Provisions,  malt  liquors,  and  spirts,  72,209 

Bread  stuffs, 154,978 

Horses  and  mules, 17,210 

Cotton, 552,750 

Manufactures  of  aU  kinds 442,909 

Sundries  and  non-enumerated,. . .     16,593 


Domestic  exports,. 
Foreign  exports,. . 


$1,292,752 
..    502,081 


Total  exports, • $1,794,833 

Imports  from  Mexico. 

Bullion  and  specie, $1 ,780,267 

Dye  weods, • 135,595 

Straw  and  chip  bats, 4,352 

Wool,  under  7  cents  per  pound,.  •     13,910 

Sugar, 4,237 

Indigo 2,108 

Cigars, 2,225 

Manilla  and  sun  hemp,  and  jute 

grass, 28,438 

Ceff*ee  and  pimento, 4,117 

Sundries, 4,189 

Non-enumerated,. «..•.••. 407,564 


Total  imports, $2,387,002 

Exports  to  Central  Bcpvblic  of  America, 

Fish,  whale  oil,  and  spermaceti 

candles,.. $132 

Wood,  shingles,  planks,  masts,  &c.. 


$103,377 

46,899 

Total  exports, $1 50,276 

Imports  from  the  Central  Mepublic  of 
America. 

Bullion  and  specie, $14,187 

Dyewood, 5,523 

Mahogany  and  rosewood, 3,734 

Indigo 112,222 

Cotton, 2,338 

Sundries, 736 

Non-enumerated, 84,668 

Total  imports, $223,408 

Exports  to  JVWo  Grenada. 

Fish,  whale  oil,  and  spermaceti 

candles,.. $0,332 

Wood,  shingles,  planks,  masts^  iLc ,  420 
Provisions,  malt  liquors,  and  spirits,    1 ,731 

Bread  stuffs, 15,983 

Naval  stores,.* 1,681 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds,. .....  51 ,390 

Sundries  and  non-enumeratad,  • .  1,934 


Domestic  exports,* $79,381 

Foreign  exports, 49,225 

Total  exports^ fl  28,006 

*  The  uinual  fUtement  makes  this   anovat 

truest. 

Imports  from  JVeto  Grenada. 

Bullion  and  specie, $62,605 

Coffee, 10,951 

Dye  woods, «.... 13,819 

Indiffo, 13,449 

Sundries 3,275 

Non-enumerated, 85,517 


Total  imports, $189,616 

Exports  to  Venesuela. 

Fish,  whale  oil,  and  spermaceti 

candles, ••  $8,164 

Wood,  shingles,  staves,  &c. .....  5,012 

Skins  and  furs, 2,118 

Horses  and  mules, 608 

Tobacco 5,240 

Tallow  candles  and  soap, 96,622 

394  Provisions,  malt  liquor,  and  spirits,  46,999 

Provlsiotts,maltIiquors,andspirits,    1 ,836]Bread  stuffs, 143,135 
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Maaufftctares  of  all  kinds,.. .....  $124,271 

Sundries  and  non-enumerated,. . .       6,562 


Domestic  exports,* $438,731 

Foreign  exports, 88,741 


Total  exports, $527,472 

*  StBtod  M  being  $442,491  in  amuad  sUtemmt. 

Imports  from  Venezueia. 

Bullion  and  specie, $5,058 

Coffee 817,058 

Dye  weodsj 8,168 

Cocoa  and  chocolate, 34,492 

Sugar, 21,261 

loSgo, 245,940 

Manufactures, • 1,816 

Sundries, 1,732 

Non-enumerated, 299,954 


Total  imports, $1,436,479 

Exports  to  Brazil, 

Fish,  sperm,  and  whale  oil, $7,747 

Spermaceti  candles, 20,373 

Stares,  shingles,  and  planks,. .  •  •  22,398 
Masts,  spars,  and  naval  stores,. . .  30,146 
Prorisions,  malt  liquor,  and  spirits,   95,214 

Flour  and  bread  stuffs, 1,513^07 

Wax, 21,966 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 666, J  63 

Sundries  and  non-enumerated, . .      31 ,602 


Manufactures  of  aU  kinds,. . . . « .  $76,719 
Non-enumerated  and  sundries, . .       4,183 


Domestic  exports. 
Foreign  exports,^ . 


$394,266 
67,910 


Total  exports,. $462,176 

Imports  from  the  Cisplatine  BepMic^ 

Bullion  and  specie,. k ^.....  $22,088 

Salt, 45 

Non-enumerated, r 122»630 


Total  imports,. % $144>763 

Exports  to  the  Argentine  Republic^ 


I* . . 


Fish,  oil,  and  spermaceti  candles, 
Shingles,  plank,  and  lumber, . . . 
Masts,  spars,  and  naval  stores, 
Provisions,  beer,  and  spirits. 

Tobacco,  •• 

Sugar, .* 

Bread  stuffs 40,591 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 109,067 

Sundries  and  non-enumerated,. . .       7,834 


$3,931 
14>538 
•583 
55,060 
1,088 
12,627 


Domestic  exports,. 
Foreign  exports,. . 


$245,339 
258,950 


Domestic  exports, 
Foreign  exports,. . 


.$2,409,418 
..    408,834 


Total  exports, $2,818,252 

Imports  from  Brazil. 


Total  imports, $1,421,192 

Exports  to  Chili. 


Bullion  and  specie, • .   $28,609 

Coffee 5,802,901 

Wool,  under  7  cents  per  lb.,    ...      49,955 

Cocoa*, /.      58,568 

Kosewood  and  mahogany, 5,370 

Sugar*, 121,487 

Sundries, '^•^^^  ^     ..-     ».    ,      ^      ■  .. 

Non-enumerated. 809,290  Provisions,  beef>  and  spirits, 

-' ■  {Bread  stufi,. .. .■••» 


Total  exports, $504,289 

Imports  from  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Furs,  undressed  on  the  skin,  •  • . .  $44,762 
Wool,  not  exceeding  7  cents  per  lb.,  467,020 

Non-enumerated, •.»....  845,744 

Indigo, 56,986 

Salt,. 564 

Beef  and  pork, 5,373 

Bariron, 450 

Sundries. 293 


Fish,  oil,  and  spermaceti  candles, 
Staves,  shingles,  planks,  &c., . . . 
Masts,  spars,  and  naval  stores,. . . 


. . .  ■  • 


Total  imports, 


.$6,883,806 


*  The«e  two  imports  were  given  together  in  a 
former  statement,  in  which,  by  mistake,  "  ckoco 
latt^*  was  printed  instead  of  **■  sugar." 

Exports  to  the  Cisplatine  Repvblft. 

Fish,  oil,  and  spermaceti  candles,  $2,579 

Shingles,  planks,  and  lumber,. . .  19,070 

Masts,  spars,  and  naval  stores,. . .  977 

Provisions,  beer,  and  spirits, ....  32,709 

Cotton, 1,442 

Tobacco, 10,280 


$6,953 

7,535 

2,122 

63,489 

28,462 

Tobacco,.. 6,411 

Wax, 9,258 

Sugar, 22,550 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 703,951 

Non-enumerated  and  sundries, . .       5,914 


Domestic  exports. 
Foreign  exports,. 


$856,645 
248,576 

$105,221 


Total  exports, 

Imports  from  Chili. 

Bullion  and  specie, $185,817 

Bread  stuf&y 246,307lCopper,  pigs  bar,  and  old, 355,842 


VOL.  I.- 
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Dye  woods, ;  $3,345 

Leghorn,  strew,  and  chip  hmts, . .  18,833 
Wool,  not  exceeding  7  cants  per  lb. ,  1 9,847 

Cocoa, 26,431 

Hemp, 2,234 

Manufactures, - 9,470 

Sundries  and  non-enumerated,. . .  127,951 

Salt, '. 600 


Total  imports, #750,370 

Exp9rt8  to  Peru. 

Masts,  spars,  and  naral  stores, . . .  $365 

Provisions, • 1*917 

Bread  stuflb, 2,570 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 8,683 

Sundries,...^ 518 


Domestic  exports, $14,053 

j^oreign  exports, 2,754 


Total  exports, 

hnporUfrom  Peru. 


Bullion  and  specie,. .'. .  • 

Copper  pif ,  bar,  and  old, 

Palm-leaf  hats  and  Leghorns, . . 
Coffee,  cocoa,  and  chocolate,. .« . 

Manufactures, 

Sundries, 


$16,807 


$21,839 
17,775 
21,611 
68,470 
340 
54,389 


Total  imports, .  .\ $184,424 

Export*  to  BrUiah  Weot  Indieo. 

Pish,  oil,  and  spermaceti  candles,  $33,699 

Staves,  shingles,  planks,  &« 312,342 

Masts,  spars,  and  naval  stores,. . .       3,916 
Provisions,  beer,  and  spirits, ....    772,40b 

Horses  and  mules, 215,902 

Sheep 14,669 

Bread  stuffs, . . .  ^ 2,194,052 

Bice, V 159,739 

Tobacco. 36,885 

Gold  ana  silver  coin, 6,100 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 287,782 

Non-enumerated, 76,724 


Sundries  and  non-enumerated,.  • .  $84,958 

Total  imports, $687,906 

Exports  io  JBritUh  American  Colonies. 

Pish,  oil,  and  spermaceti  candles,  $46,257 

Shingles,  staves,  planks,  &c 92,367 

Masts,  spars,  and  naval  stores,. .  •      20,735 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl 2,434 

Skins  and  furs, 17,535 

Provisions,  beer,  and  spirits,  •  •  •  •    782,225 

Breadstuff, 2,156,936 

Horses  and  mules, 11,450 

Sheep, 8,138 

Rice, 38,207 

Cotton, 96,843 

Tobacco, 19,355 

Sugar, 7,775 

Domestic  salt, 46^98 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 1 ,778,503 

Sundries  and  non-enuraerated,.  • .   235,928 

Domestic  exports,  •  • $5,361,186 

Foreign  exports, 306,125 

$5,667,311 

Imports  from  British  American  Coionies. 

Bullion  and  specie $445,995 

Copper  and  brass, 10,817 

Dye  wood,  in  sticks, 2,258 

Furs,  undressed  on  the  skin 7,977 

Mahogany  and  rosewood, 1 ,700 

Wool,  not  exceeding  7  cents  per  lb. ,    [3,368 

Wool,  exceeding  7  cents, . . .  t^. .  •  3,237 

Wine,  spirits,  and  beer, .*•  .  •  2,341 

Molasses, •  2,664 

Sugp,-««« 3,143 

Indigo, 6,292 

Rags, ^ 5,348 

Coal, 115,906 

Salt, 8,701 

Potatoes, 11,937 

Fish,  dried  and  pickled, 261,349 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 46,577 

Sundries  and  non-enumerated,. . .  526,105 


Domestic  exports, $4,114,218 

Foreign  exports,  •  • .  • 21,828 


Total  exports, $4,136,046 

Imports  from  British  West  Indies. 

Bullion  and  specie, $345,294 

Coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa, 6,459 

Copper  and  brass, 42,430 

Dye  wood, 1^9,154 

Mahogany  and  rosewood, 4,049 

Wines,  spirits,  and  beer, ........  4,785 

Molasses, 2,917 

Supr, 22,206 

Spices, 38,699 

Coal, 7651 

Salt, 99,693 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 16,497 


$1,465,715 
Exports  to  Cuba. 

Fish,  oil,  and  ^emaceti  candles,  $471,973 
Staves,  shingles,  planks,  &c. , .  • .  54 1 ,539 
Masts,  spars,  and  naval  stores, . .  •       9,073 

Provisions,  beer,  and  spirits 750,437 

Bread  stuffs, 219,186 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 1 ,357,980 

Horses  and  mules, 7,200 

Rice,' 313,969 

Cotton, 540,183 

Tobacco, 23,874 

Sundries  and  non-enumerated,. . .     68,648 

Domestic  exports, $4,304,062 

Foreign  exports,* .  • ; 934,533 

Total  exports,. . . $5,238,595 
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JmpwUfrcm  Cuba, 

Bullion  and  specie, $170,927 

Coflee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa,. •  1. 1,207,104 
Copper,  in  pigs' and  bars,  ....••.      60,509 

Dye  woods, 19,25] 

Mahogany  and  rosewood, 49,561 

Wine  and  spirits 3,621 

Molasses, 2,108,304 

Sugar 4,510,454 

Fruit  and  spices, 3,495 

Indigo, 7,417 

Cigars 961,261 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 14,449 

Sundries  tod  non*enumerated,. . .    814,068 


Bread  stufis , $212,0 15 

Rice, 26,540 

Tobacco, 10,385 

Gold  and  silver  coin 60,701 

Sugar, 1,726 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 251 ,786 

Sundries  and  non-enumerated,.  •  •  3,525 


Total  imports, $9,930,421 

Exports  to  Hayti. 

Fish,  oil,  and  spermaceti  candles,  $241,503 
Shingles,  staves,  and  planks,  •  • .  42,214 
Masts,  spars,  and  naval  stores,. .  •  922 

Provisions,  beer,  and  spirits 231,490 


Domestic  exports,. 
Foreign  exports,.! 


$1,082,807 
. .     45,549 


Total  exports, $1,128,356 

Imports  from  Hayti. 

Bullion  and  specie, $90,468 

Coffee,  cocoa,  and  chocolate, #  • .  .1,086,593 

Dye  wood,  in  sticks • . .  •     80,836 

Mahogany  and  rosewood, 105,841 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 1,627 

Sundries  and  non-enumerated,  • .     75,879 


Total  imports, $1,441,244 


OBirKBAX.  SrifMARY  OF  THE  POASGOINO  IQXPORTS. 


Domestic. 


Foreign. 


Total 


To  Texas, 

Mexico 

Central  Republic  of  America,. . 

New  Grenada, 

Venezuela, 

Brazil, .••• 

Cisplatine  Republic,  •  •  .  • 

Argentine  Republic, 

Chili, 

Peru, 

British  West  Indies, < 

British  Ameriean  Colonies, .   .  • « 

Cuba, 

Hayti, .*. 


$196,447 

1.292,752 

103,377 

79,381 

438,731 

2,409,418 

394,266 

245,339 

856,645 

14.053 

4,114,218 

5,361,186 

4,304,062 

1,082,807 


$81,101 

502,081 

46,899 

49,225 

88,741 

408,834 

67,910 

258,950 

248,576 

2,754 

21,828 

306,125 

934,533 

45,-549 


$277,548 

1,794,833 

150,276 

128,606 

527,472 

2,818,252 

462,176 

504,289 

1,105,221 

16,807 

4,136,046 

5,667,311 

5,238,595 

1,128,356 


$20,892,682 


$3,063,106 


$23,955,788 


I%e  Domutic  Exports  emuisted  of— 

Fish,  whale,  and  spermaceti  oil, 

and  spermaceti  candles, $877,988 

Staves,  singles,  planks,  &c., 1,070,349 

Provisions,    malt    liquors,    and 

spirits, 2,920,232 

Bread  stnfis, 6,945,775 

Rice 538,455 

Cotton, 1,202,418 

Tobacco,  117,762 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 6,182,679 

Masts,  spafs,  and  naval  stores, . . .      70,520 

Skins  and  furs, 19,653 

Wax, 31,226 

Sugar, 44,678 

Salt, 46,498 

Ashes, 2,434 

Horses  and  mules, 252,370 

Sheep 22,801 


Specie,  (gold  and  silver,) $76,801 

Sundries  and  non-enumerated,.. .    470,047 


$20,892,682 


GKITBRAL  SVMMART  OF  THK  FORBGOINQ 

mPOBTS.       f 

From  Texas $678,551 

Mexico, 2,387,002 

Central  Republic  of  America,  223,408 

New  Grenada, 189,616 

Venezuela, 1,435,479 

Brazil, 6,883,806 

Cisplatine  Republic 144,763 

Argentine  Republic, 1,421,192 

Chili, 750,370 

Peru 184,424 

British  West  Indies, 687,906 
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From  British  Amer.  Colonies,. .  4^1,165,715 

Cuba 9.930,421 

Ha^i, 1,441.424 


^7,823,897 

2%e  Imports  consisted  of-^ 

Bullion  and  specie, 93,183,268 

Dye  woods, 287,949 

Mahogany  and  rosewood, 170,255 

Coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa,. . .  .9,123,144 

Indigo, 444,423 

Cotton, 646,918 

Sugar 4,682,788 

Wool,  under  7  cents  per  lb., ... .  554,100 
Wool,  exceeding  7  cents  per  lb.,.  3,237 
Palm  leaf,  chip,  and  straw  hats,. .     44,796 


Copper  and  brass, $487 ,373 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 97,492 

Salt, 109,6<J3 

Coal, 1 116,671 

Molasses 2,113,885 

Wine,  spirits,  and  beer,.  • 10,749 

Fish,  dried  and  pickled, 261 ,349 

Fruit  and  spices,    ....•• 43,862 

Cigars, .j 963,486 

Potatoes, 11,937 

Furs,  undressed  and  on  the  skin,.      52,739 
Hemp,  Manilla  and   sun  hemp, 

and  jute  grass, 30,672 

Sundries, 82,961 

Non-enumerated • .  .4,300,242 


^7,823,897 


Many  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  these  statements,  to 
some  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  direct  our  attention.  Another  leading 
consideration  is,  the  great  amount  of  domestic  tonnage  constantly  em- 
ployed in  our  intercourse  with  this  American  family  of  nations.  A  tabu- 
lar yieV  of  the  amount  of  tonnage,  and  the  number  of  seamen  engaged 
in  this  trade,  which  we  will  give  hereafter,  will  place  the  entire  subject 
before  our  readers. 


IRON    TRADE    OF    OREAT    BRITAIN. 


From  the  London  Ifining  Joomal,  Ang.lEL 

The  large  and  stUl  increasing  demand  for  iron — ^the  stimulus  to  trade, 
in  general,  which  such  demand  excites,  and  the  general  prosperity  con- 
sequent upon  the  full  development  of  this — ^the  staple  produce  of  our 
isle,  renders  every  information  from  practical  ^ncts,  every  statistical  data 
which  can  be  obtained,  and  even  opinions  of  parties,  at  all  conversant  upon 
the  lAbject,  of  the  utmost  importance.  Daily  do  we  see  statements  put 
forward,  that  Ekigland,  as  an  iron-producing  country,  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  demand ;  but  such  statements  we  most  unhesitatingly  repudiate. 
It  is  quite  necessary  that  parties  interested  in  the  trade,  (and  as  many 
of  them  are  readers  of  publications  which  give  circulation  to  statements 
connected  ivith  the  iron  trade,  which  are  not  founded  in  fact,)  should  be 
put  in  possession  of  every  statistical  detail  connected  with  that  branch  of 
conmierce.  We  now  attempt  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  present  existing 
circumstances  of  the  iron  trade,  and  venture  on  an  opinion  as  to  future 
prospects.  The  quantity  of  iron  required  for  the  projected  railways, 
(bills  for  which  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,)  is  generally  mis- 
stated, and  has  not  yet  been  correctly  calculated.  We  have  noticed  a 
statement,  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  where  400  tons  per  mile  is  taken 
as  the  average  quantity  that  will  be  required  for  the  new  lines,  while  it  is 
a,  well  known  fact,  that  a  double  line  of  railway,  laid  down  with  rails  of 
seventy  pounds  to  the  linear  yard,  and,  taking  into  the  account  the  chains, 
bolts,  pins,  screws,  and  the  iron  necessary  for  the  sleepers,  and  that  used 
at  the  stations,  cannot  employ  less  than  700  tons  per  mile ;  and  takin|  the 
number  of  miles  of  railroad,  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  inOreat  Britain 
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und  Ireland,  which  are  now  on  the  point  of  commencement,  at  2,800^ 
miles,  the  total  quantity  of  railway  iron,  required  for  this  country,  wiU  be 
1,960,000  tons.  Taking  for  granted,  (which  we  safely  may,)  that  the 
supply  of  this  quantity  is  spread  oyer  a  period  of  al^ast  three  years,  we 
have  little  more  than  600,000  tons  of  iron  to  produce,  annually,  in  addition 
to  the  common  channels  of  consumption;  and  as  the  present  average  make- 
in  Endand,  alone,  is  6,700  tons  per  week,  nearly  350,000  tons  per  annum,. 
&nd  which  can  be  doubled  by  the  furnaces  now  in  operation.  We  cannot 
join  in  the  general  assertion,  that  the  iron  manufacturers  will  not  be  able- 
to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  That  projected  lines  of  railway,  on  the 
continent,  will  increase  the  demand  for  iron  in  this  country,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt.  The  iron  manufisu^ture  in  France  is  yet,  in  its  infancy,  and 
that  of  Belgium,  at  present,  can  render  but  little  assistance,  in  comparison' 
^th  the  number  of  gigantic  speculations  requiring  a  supply  to  carry  them 
out.  All  this,  as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  adds  to  the  demand  in  this, 
country ;  but,  taking  all  into  consideration,  there  will  not  be  the  slightest 
diffi;ulty,  on  the  part  of  the  iron  manu&cturers  of  England,  to  keep  up  a 
sufficient  stock  to  meet  the  mowing  demand.  To  those  who  are  not 
aware  of  the  number  or  situation  of-  our  large  iron  works,  the  following 
statement  of  the  present  weekly  make  of  the  undermentioned  firms  will 
not  be  uninteresting : 

South  Wales,  Staffordshire. 


Tons. 

Sir  Joh&  Gaest  ^  Co., 1,200 

Thompson,  Forman  &  Co.,. 900 

BlainaCwm  Celyn  Co., 260 

PentwgD  &  Co., 270 

CrawshaT  &  Co., 600 

Hin, 300 

Bhjmney  Company,. ...  • SOO 

Colebrook  Dale  Co. , 500 

Bailey,  Brothers  &  Co., 500 

Aberaychaii  &  Co., 300 

Cambrian  Company, 100 


TOIMU* 

British  Iron  Company, 1j90 

Butterly  Company, 150 

Bagnal's, 350* 

Yorkshire,  Lancashirey  Ifc. 

Losh,  Wilson  &BeU, 100 

CargiU  &  Co 150 

Vau§;han  &  Co 100 

Bedlington  Iron  Company, 1'3(^ 

Victoria, IQO 

Brought  over, »  5,430 


Total Ton8,6,70a 

In  addition  to  which  make,  in  England  and  Wales,  the  several  iron 
works  in  Scotland  produce  500  tons  weekly. 


THE    AMERICAN    INSTITUTE. 

We  publish,  with  heartfelt  pleasure,  the  annexed  circular  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  not  with  much  expectation  that  we  shall  aid  in  procuring 
additional  members  to  their  projected  convention.  We  received  the  cir- 
cular too  late  for  our  September  number,  in  which  it  ought  to  nave  ap- 
peared ;  but,  apart  from  the  present  purpose  of  the  circular,  there  is  much 
embodied  in  it,  which  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated,  nor  too  deeply 
pondered,  by  all  who  have  a  proper  regard  for  American  feelings  and 
American  interests. 

On  the  subject  of  the  culture  of  the  silk  worm,  and  the  manufacture  of 
silk,  it  is  important  the  public  should  know,  that  they  paid  for  the  year 
ending  the  30th  of  June,  1844,  for  raw  silk,  and  the  various  articles  made 
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of  silk,  imported  from  foreign  countries,  no  less  than  $7,258,073,  while 
our  exports  of  wheat,  flour,  Indian  corn,  corn  meal,  rye  meal,  oats,  and 
other  small  grain  and  pulse,  amounted  to  only  $8,542,792  !  Surely,  this 
ought  to  rouse  up  ou|  agriculturists  to  their  truest  interests. 

While  we  were  yS  weak  colonists,  we  exported  raw  silk.  "  In  1759," 
says  Anderson,  in  his  history  of  commerce,  ''we  had  public  advices  from 
Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  of  the  very  hopeful  prospect,  in  that  prov- 
ince, of  the  gradual  and  considerable  progress  and  increase  of  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  silk  there,  and  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Greorgia.  In- 
deed, in  1757,  one  thousand  and  fifty  two  pounds  weight  of  raw  silk  were 
received  at  the  filature  in  Georgia,  and  die  next  year  produced  no  less 
than  seven  thousand  and  forty  pounds  weight  thereof.  This  year,  1759, 
there  has  been  received  at  Savannah,  no  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  raw  silk,  although  the  season  has  not  been  &vourable.  The  great 
augmentation  of  that  rich,  new,  and  valuable  production  in  those  provinces, 
is  owing  to  the  increased  number  of  hands  in  raising  the  same."  We 
commend  also,  to  our  readers,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  portion  of  the 
circular  which  relates  to  a  ''  home  department"  in  our  government,  which 
b  rendered,  daUy,  ud  every  day,  of  more  importoiice. 

There  is  na  nation  in  Europe,  where  there  is  not  more  attention  paid 
to  the  home  industry,  by  the  Government,  than  is  so  paid  to  it  here. 
Yet  this  would  seem  to  be  the  country,  of  ail  others,  in  which  those  who 
labour  should  claim  the  fostering  care  of  those  who  are  selected  to  watch 
over  the  general  welfare. 

We  see  it  daily  and  hourly  put  forth  in  our  public  journals,  that  the 
ereat  object  of  government  should  be  to  produce  the  greatest  happiness 
lor  the  greatest  number.  Undoubtedly,  those  who  believe  this  should  join, 
heart  and  hand,  to  procure  a  ^^  home  department,"  through  which  the 
great  results  of  the  laboiu'ing  classes  can  alone  be  properly  ascertained 
and  kept  before  the  people. 

France  has  her  minister  of  the  interiour  ;  England  her  minister  for  the 
home  department ;  Russia,  Austria,  and  the  Grerman  States,  all  have  simi- 
lar public  offices,  and  officers ;  surely,  then,  when  the  industry  of  the 
United  States  has  reached  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  annually,  it  is 
worthy  of  the  superintending  care  of  a  special  department  of  government. 
In  fine,  the  time  has  arrived,  when  our  agriculturists  should  speak 
out,  on  this  all  important  subject ;  they  have  only  to  say,  through  the 
ballot  box,  that  it  shall  be,  and  it  must  immediately  follow ;  for,  in  their 
hands  b,  happily,  the  power  which  can  command  it. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  these  subjects  are  now  taken  up  in  earnest 
by  the  American  Institute,  whose  managers  appear  never  to  weaiy  in  well 
doing,  and  we  wish  them  and  their  meritorious  labours  every  possible 
success.  /         , 

If  the  highest  civic  rewards  are  due  to  the  individual  who  causes  ^^  one 
additional  blade  of  grass  to  grow,"  we  know  not  how  we  shall  ever  be 
enabled  to  estimate  the  value,  to  the  whole  Union,  of  such  a  band  of 
patriotic  brethren  as  compose  the  American  Institute  ;  who,  persevering 
as  they  do,  in  every  good  word  and  work,  in  the  all-important  national 
cause  of  the  home  industry,  must  continue  to  advance,  as  they  have  already 
advanced,  and  spread  abroad  the  name  and  fame  of  our  beloved  country; 
while  they  may  be,  literally,  said  to  be  using  every  endeayour  to  diffiise,  &r 
and  wide,  the  blessings  of  peace,  plenty,  and  happiness  at  home. 
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CIRCULAR. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  FARMERS,  GARDENERS,  AND  SILK  CULTU- 
RISTS,  AND  FRIENDS  OF  AGRICULTURE  GENERALLY,  RESIDENT  IN 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  UNION,  ON  THE  CALL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  American  Institute  has  been  prompted  to  issue  this  invitation  te  the  Farmers, 
Gardeners,  and  Silk  Culturists  of  the  United  States,  in  conformity  to  requests  contained 
in  resolutions  passed  at  two  former  Conventions,  viz :  an  Agricultural  apd  Silk  Con- 
vention held  in  this  city,  Oct.,  1844,  during  the  17th  Annual  Fair. 

It  was  deemed  appropriate,  because  this  Institution  was  incorporated  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York,  in  1829,  expressly  to  encourage  the  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  acceptably  had  this  duty  been  performed  in  the  estimation  of  the  Legis- 
lature, that  in  1841,  when  a  State  Agricultural  Society  was  formed,  this  Institute  was 
embraced  in  it,  and  constituted  the  sole  representative  of  that  interest  in  that  asso- 
ciation, for  the  City  and  County  of  New  York,  and  was  made  the  recipient  of  the 
bounty,  which,  in  all  other  parts  of  the  State,  was  apportioned  exclusively  to  the 
County  Societies.  The  City  of  New  York  was  preferred  for  holding  this  Convention, 
because  of  its  central  situation,  and  the  facilities  of  reaching  it  by  land  and  water,  and 
the  time  was  designated  during  the  great  Fair  as  most  convenient  and  most  likely  to 
ensure  a  full  Convention,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  are  attracted  to  the  great  city, 
i¥hen  specimens  from  the  field  and  the  garden  of  the  highest  perfection,  from  all  parti 
of  the  country,  are  spread  before  the  visiters. 

The  Silk  Convention,  which  has  been  for  two  successive  years  held  separate,  will 
this  year  be  united  with  the  Farmers  and  Gardeners'  Convention,  and  together  they  will 
constitute  one  Convention,  whicli  will  open  in  the  City  of  New  York,  on  Thursday, 
the  9th  day  of  October  next,  at  half  past  10  o'clock,  A.  *M. 

It  is  designed  to  concert  measures  which  will  give  a  more  effective  impulse  to  the 
efforts  of  agricultural  improvement,  by  the  collection  of  numerous  facts  from  various 
localities  and  details  of  experiments,  thus  affording  materials  for  science  to  extend  its 
discoveries ;  this  will  impart  dignity  to  the  occupation  of  the  agriculturist,  and  elevate 
it  in  the  comparative  scale  of  human  industry  proportioned  to  its  inestimable  import- 
ance. The  powers  .of  association,  if  judiciously  brought  in  aid,  will  woik  wonders. 
Local  societies  might  be  formed  and  kept  in  continusd  communication  with  one  great 
central  society,  concentrating  at  one  point  an  accumulation  of  facts  and  experience  for 
selection,  arrangement,  comparison,  consideration,  and  publication,  the  val«e  of  which 
would  exceed  all  computation.  Such  an  organization  should  be  commenced  at  this 
Convention.  The  numerous  associations  recently  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  called  **  Farmers'  Clubs,"  in  conjunction  with  other  older  societies  for  pro- 
moting agriculture,  afford  the  means  for  a  beginning,\and  the  manifest  advantages 
flowing  from  them  will  lead  others  to  follow  tne  example.  Practical  means  for  the 
distribution  of  the  best  breeds  of  cattle,  the  new  and  best  plants,  seeds,  ^.c,  farming 
implements,  machines,  &rC.,  should  be  considered.  From  the  isolated  condition  and' 
infrequency  of  communication  and  intercourse  among  farmers,  discoveries  of  vast  be- 
nefit to  the  human  race  have,  for  long  periods,  remained  unenjoyed  because  unknown 
but  to  a  few — the  potato  which  now  feeds  millions,  and  the  turnip  that  Englishmen 
assert  savet  England,  may  be  cited  as  examples.  Accident  brougnt  the  cotton  plant 
into  the  plantation  States,  which  now  afford  materials  for  clothing  hundreds  or  mil- 
lions. Association  will  be  sure  to  produce  the  more  speedy  development  and  ex- 
tended realization  of  multiplied  humsm  comforts,  and  accelerate  the  grand  march  of 
our  national  improvement.  The  examination  of  specimens,  the  unceremonious  ex- 
pression of  thought,  and  the  interchange  of  views  by  the  independent  and  noble 
lords  of  our  soil,  will  enable  each  and  all  to  return  to  their  farms  with  renewed  spirit 
and  increased  knowledge. 

A  full  attendance  is  desired  from  that  portion  of  our  industrious  citizens  who  seek 
not  only  to  clothe  our  own  people  in  silk,  but  afford  commerce  a  material  for  other 
countries.  That  it  is  practicable,  former  Conventions  have  demonstrated'-the  skill 
and  the  improvement  requisite,  our  ingenious  fellow  citizens  are  fast  acquiring.  The 
proceedings  of  the  two  last  Conventions  are  replete  with  facts  and  accurately  detailed 
experiments,  affording  the  best  guides  extant  for  the  American  silk  culturist  We 
]i€fe  to  hear  from  those  who  contributed  to  this  useful  fund  of  knowledge  again,  with 
every  experiment  noted  down  to  the  latest  time.  Those  who  cannot  come  to  the 
Csnvention,  are  requested  to  make  written  communications  on  any  and  all  subjects 
appertaining  to  the  objects  of  the  Convention. 
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The  nremittms  generally  will  be  commeDsante  with  our  meani.    The  number 
awarded  at  the  last  Fair  were      ^ 

20  Gou>  Medals, 
29  SiLVSR  Cups, 
104  Silver  Medals, 
150  Dollars  in  Cash, 
444  Diplomas, 

I'iO  Vols,  or  Agricitltural  Works. 
We  are  enabled,  by  the  munificence  of  the  Hon.  Myndert  Van  Schaick,  of  this  city, 
to  offer  this  year  from  his  donation  of  $1,000,  the  following  special  premiums,  in  ad- 
•dition  to  the  premiums  on  other  silk  goods  which  will  be  giren  by  the  American 
Institute : 
For  the  best  piece  of  silk  stotT,  27  inches  in  width  and  60  yards  in  length, 

manufactured  in  the  United  States  from  natire  silk, $50  00* 

For  the  best  and  greatest  quantity  of  American  silk,  uniformly  reeled,  not 

less  than  50  Ibs^ • 20  00 

For  the  best  sewings,  of  any  colour,  made  entirely  from  American  silk,  not 

lees  than  10  lbs,, 10  00 

For  the  best  pea  nut  cocoons,  not  less  than  one  bushel,.* • 10  00 

And  to  each  of  the  successful  competitors  the  "  Van  Schaick  MedaL" 
Are  there  not  opulent  and  patriotic  gentlemea  who  will  follow  the  noble  example 
of  Mr.  Van  Schaick  ? 

Washin^on's  favourite  Home  Department  for  agriculture,  supported  by  ths  purse 
of  the  nation,  enjoined  in  almost  his  last  words  to  Congress,  will  again  be  brought 
before  the  Convention.  A  department  whose  widely  extended  and  intelligent  powers 
might,  through  our  ministers,  marshals,  charees,  consuls,  missionaries,  and  command- 
ers,  by  land  and  sea,  do  more  in  one  year  for  tne  introduction  of  new  plants  and  staples 
than  could  by  any  other  means  be  procured  in  half  a  century — ^thus  exhibiting  to  the 
world,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man,  the  grand  spectacle  of  national  power 
exerting  its  vast  force  directly,  to  multiply  and  increase  human  comforts.  It  is  only 
througli  the  resistless  appeals  of  such  a  Convention  as  is  proposed,  that  the  attention 
of  government  can  be  arrested.  Nearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  revered 
farmer  of  Mount  Vernon — ^the  Father  of  his  Country— raised  his  voice  in  favour  of 
such  a  department.  His  arguments  carried  conviction  to  all.  Still,  a  measure  shown 
by  him  to, be  fraught  with  unmixed  good  only,  has  slept  to  this  day.  Let  those  whose 
sweat  and  sinews  procure  the  sustenance  of  our  whole  people,  who  never  yet  have 
been  duly  heard,  nor  represented,  meet  in  one  great  Convention.  It  would  form  an 
agricultural  power  that  could  not  fail  to  take  a  lasting  hold  on  our  people  and  oar 
government. 

We  invoke  the  aid  of  the  true  friends  of  agriculture,  the  wise,  the  liberal,  the  in- 
tellectual, the  patriotic  and  the  noble  who  are  found  among  all  professions  and  occu- 
pations, and  invite  delegations  from  all  our  numberless  associations  and  clubs.  Coicr 
to  this  Convention,  and  unite  your  energies  to  carry  into  effect  one  of  the  most  bene- 
£cient  measures  ever  devised. 

ADONIRAM  CHANDLER,  EDWARD  CLARK, 

EDWARD  T.  BACKHOUSE,        ROBERT  LOVETT, 
JOHN  CAMPBELL,  GURDON  J.  LEEDS, 

JAMES  VAN  NORDEN,  A.  D.  FRYE, 

H.  W.  CHILDS,  T.  B.  STILLMAN, 

JOSEPH  CURTIS.  JOSEPH  COWDINi 

GEO.  ENDICOTT,  JAS.  J.  MAPES, 

WM.  HALL,  GEO.  F.  BARNARD, 

JOSEPH  TORREY,  C.  C.  HAVEN, 

JAS.  R.  SMITH,  CHAS.  MAPES, 

MARTIN  E.  THOMPSON,  JONATHAN  DODGE. 

ISAAC  FRYER,  T.  W.  HARVEY, 

JOHN  D.  WARD,  T.  B.  WAKEMAN, 

Managers. 
J^ew  York,  August,  1845. 

P.  S.  On  the  receipt  of  this  circular  please  procure  a  notice  of  a  meeting  to  be 
published,  calling  on  toe  friends  of  agriculture  in  your  section  of  the  country  to  meet 
at  a  Btat«d  time  and  choose  delegates. 

Agricultural  Societies,  Farmers*  Clubs,  &c.,  that  do  not  receive  invitations  direct, 
will,  no  doubt,  obtain  notice  through  the  public  papers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
take  early  measures  to  be  represented  in  this  Convention. 


^L^ 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

Another  arrival  brings  us  our  Magazines,  for  September,  and  we  again 
indulge  our  curiosity  and  C€ist  a  glance  at  the  literary,  scientific,  and 
artistic  events  of  the  last  month^  from  which  we  are  fast  hurrying  away. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine  contains  a  number  of  valuable 
articles,  but  not  of  a  sufficiently  general  and  popular  character,  to  make 
it  necessary  for  us  to  notice  them.  We  perceive  by  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Geological  Society,  that  the  tertiary  formations  in  the 
southern  States,  are  the  subjects  of  much  investigation,  and  Mr.  Lyell  is 
busy  with  the  subject.  An  invention  has  been  patented  to  save  manual 
labour  and  expense  in  tanning  and  dressing  hides  and  skins,  hastening  the 
chemical  combination  of  the  gelatine  of  the  hide  with  the  tanning  principle, 
and  producing  good  leather  in  a  short  time.  A  description  of  the  machinery 
to  effect  this,  wiU  be  found  in  the  London  Repository  of  Inventions,  for 
September. 

Some  improvements  in  the  making  and  refining  of  sugar,  have  been 
patented  by  Mr.  Johnston,  and  may  be  found  in  the  same  number. 

Moritz  Willkonoim's  interesting  botanical  notices,  from  Spain,  alluded 
to  in  our  last,  are  continued,  and  retain  all  their  interest.  He  mentions 
having  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Grenada,  speci- 
mens of  the  Amaryllis  l#utea,  and  in  beautiful  condition. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Claussen  is  exploring  the  fossil  remains  of 
Mexico.  The  French  Institute  have  purchased  from  him  for  the  sum  of 
four  thousand  firancs  the  head  of  a  large  tiger,  the  upper  canine  teeth  of 
w^hich  are  nearly  ten  inches  long.  He  has  also  discovered  pieces  of  amber 
(not  copal)  in  which  spiders  and  spider  webs  are  distinctly  visible. 

We  hear  the  arctic  expedition  is  fulfilling  the  public  expectation.  •  A 
letter  firom  Mr.  Goodsir,  an  eminent  naturalist,  dated  July  7th,  firom 
Baffin's  Bay,  contains  the  results  of  the  examinations  and  remarks  up  to 
that  time. 

Dredges  have  been  sunk  to  the  enormous  depth  of  300  fathoms,  and 
interesting  specimens  of  mollusca,  crustacea,  and  coralline  were  obtained. 
Minute  observations  are  being  made  on  the  icebergs. 

An  imperial  printing  press  has  been  invented  by  Sherwin,  Cope,  &  Co. 
by  which  the  rotary  is  substituted  in  place  of  a  reciprocating  movement.  It 
IS  an  ingenious  arrangement,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  our  own  enter- 
prising machinists. 

A  steamer,  called  the  Wonder,  is  now  running  on  the  Havre  and  Chan- 
nel Island  stations,  which  is  highly  approved  and  very  popular.     It  is' 
-worked  by  atmospheric  pressure,  but  how,  is  not  ascertained  in  the  notice 
-we  have  read.     It  appears  the  Wonder  is  a  very  swift  vessel  and  is  doing 
■well  for  her  propriefors. 

An  electric  gun  is  exhibited  at  Woolwich,  which  it  is  said,  will  discharge 
more  balls  during  eighteen  hours  than  two  regiments  of  infantry  firing  at 
their  greatest  quickness.  The  expense  of  using  it  for  that  number  of 
hours  is^about  fifty  dollars. 
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A  singular  fact  has  been  stilted  in  relation  to  the  climate  of  Iceland.  A 
letter  read  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  dated  at 
Keykiavik,  Iceland  states  that  for  an  entire  year  there  had  been  beautiful 
weather  and  scarcely  any  winter.  The  sunmier  of  1844  was  very  fine, 
the  meadows  were  green,  and  the  fisheries  abundant.  We  have  no  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  range  of  thermometer  and  barometer  during  this  period. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hawkins  is  about  to  revive  an  instrument 
which  formerly  occupied  his  attention,  and  which  he  has  now  perfected, 
called  the  claviole,  or  finger  keyed  viol,  producing  the  rich  tones  of  violin, 
violincello,  double  bass,  imitations  of  flute,  flageolet,  musical  glasses,  and 
organ,  by  the  hand  of  a  single  performer.  He  proposes  to  visit  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  it,  and  inducing  our  musical  instrib- 
ment  makers  to  engage  in  their  manufacture. 

We  think  we  perceive  a  slight  reaction  in  public  sentiment  in  England 
on  the  subject  of  atmospheric  railways.  Several  eminent  engineers  con- 
tend their  chief  defects  to  be  these — the  inability  of  the  propelling  power 
to  control  a'train,  great  loss  of  power  by  leakage,  and  the  great  cost  of 
the  large  stationary  power  necessary  at  short  intervals. 

The  treatment  of  copper,  lead,  and  silver  ores,  by  an  electro  chemico 
j)rocess,  extracting  the  metal  with  ease,  has  been  submitted  for  examina- 
tion to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  The  description  of  the  process 
may  be  found  in  the  Comtes  Rendus,for  last  July,  or  in  the  London  Chemi- 
cal Gazette,  for  September. 

The  gold  mines  of  Russia  have  produced  between  the  years  1815  and 
1844,  the  enormous  sum  of  twenty*four  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The 
platina  mines,  since  1819,  when  they  were  first  worked,  produced 
ie25,l 20,000  sterling. 

A  young  English  traveller  has  succeeded  in  ascending  the  Wetterhorn, 
a  mountain  hitherto  considered  inaccessible. 

A  lithographic  printing  press  has  been  patented  in  England,  which  gives 
ofl^  30,000  copies  in  twelve  hours.  The  peeper  is  laid  on  the  stone,  and 
taken  ofl^by  machinery,  and  the  stone  is  inked  and  wet  in  a  similar  way. 

A  telegraph  for  railways  has  been  invented,  to  show  where  a  train  is 
at  any  moment  of  its  passage.  Wires  connected  with  the  termini  are  fas- 
tened to  springs.  As  these  are  pressed  by  the  wheels,  in  passing,  a  signal 
is  given  at  the  station  by  the  wire. 

The  inventive  spirit  of  the  age  is  everywhere  at  work,  and  results  are 
obtained  that  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  deemed  impossible. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Pencil  drawing,  is  now  a  branch  of  education  in  all  the  inimary  schools 
of  France.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  good  sense,  wnich  has  made 
this  art,  in  their  system  of  education,  an  indispensable  one  for  their  young 
men  and  women.  The  want  of  this  accomplishment  is  seriously  felt  in 
the  United  States.  If  our  mechanics  understood  drawing,  their  fabrics 
would  be  as  elegant  in  design  as  they  are  now  durable  in  material.  Veiy 
few  American  works  are  illustrated  in  an  artistical  manner,  because  our 
travellers  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  pencil.  We  have  recently  seen  an 
interesting,  and  elegantly  printed  work,  published  in  this  city,  vulgarized 
and  injured  by  its  engravings,  the  copies  of  poor  and  shabby  drawings. 
We  have  understood  that  free  schools  for  drawing,  or  schools  of  design 
are  to  be  established  in  New  York,  during  the  ensuing  winter,  for  the 
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purpose  of  instructing  those  of  our  young  men,  who  intend  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  mechanic  arts.  In  England,  similar  establishments  have 
recently  been  formed  in  all  the  principal  manufacturing  towns. 

On  the  Continent,  we  perceive  that  statues,  casts,  and  paintings  are 
employing  the  attention  of  the  virtuosi.  We  do  not  perceive  any  an- 
nouncements essentially  important,  except  as  mentioned  below. 

A  museum  is  to  be  established  in  Manchester,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
illustration  of  the  useful  arts,  at  an  expense  for  the  building  alone,  of  half 
a  million  of  dollars. 

The  Beethoven  enthusiasm,  in  Germany,  is  at  its  height.  The  young 
men  smoke  Beethoven  segars,  and  wear  trowsers  which  are  striped  like 
music  paper,  and  dotted  over  with  minions,  crotchets,  and  quavers.  And 
here  we  may  as  well  mention  an  anecdote  of  Pischek,  a  fine  singer,  who 
w^as  present  at  the  recent  musical  festival  at  Bonn.  Having  no  part  in 
the  mass  or  choral  symphony,  he  went  among  the  bass  chorus  singers, 
and  sang  with  them.  What  first  class  musician,  in  this  country  or  England, 
would  have  thrown  aside  his  sense  of  self-importance  on  such  an  occasion  ? 

We  perceive  that  an  English  Company  have  again  proposed  to  drain 
the  Tiber,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  valuable  monuments  of  antiquity 
supposed  to  be  concealed  there.  Meantime  a  crack  in  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  has  been  discovered,  much  to  the  alarm  of  the  Romans.  Every 
means  has  been  resorted  to,  to  prevent  further  injury. 

The  musical  writings  of  Labitsky  are  so  popular  in  the  United  States 
that  we  cannot  forbear  giving  a  brief  notice  of  him.  Joseph  Labitsky  was 
bom  in  1803,  at  Petschau,  where  his  father  was  a  cloth  dresser.  There 
lived  in  that  village,  a  chapel  master,  named  Viet,  who  was  celebrated  for 
the  magnificent  music  he  introduced  into  its  churches.  Labitsky  was  his 
pupil,  and^'after  pursuing  his  studies  till  1821,  joined  the  band  at  Carlsbad 
as  a  flute  player.  He  then  proceeded  to  Munich,  and  took  lessons  under 
Winter.  In  1824-6,  he  went  to  Vienna  with  a  party  of  musicians  and 
performed  there.  In  1831,  he  was  at  Warsaw  and  witnessed  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution.  In  1834,  be  accompanied  a  band  to  Prague  and 
there  published  his  first  waltzes,  Zigouner  Tanze.  Since  1835,  he  has 
directed  the  music  at  Carlsbad,  and  has  published  upwards  of  107  col- 
lections of  pieces.  In  1840,  he  took  his  band  to  Russia  and  was  received 
by  the  Emperor's  family  with  marked  distinction.  In  1843,  he  undertook 
the  direction  of  the  Philharmonics  of  Carlsbad,  a  very  flourishing  associa- 
tion.    Labitsky,  at  present  performing  chiefly  on  the  violin. 

Halevy,  the  celebrated  composer,  is  engaged  on  a  four  act  Opera,  to 
be  completed  by  next  March.     The  libretto  is  by  Hyppolite  Lucas. 

A  few  bits  of  foreign  Art-gossip  may  interest  our  readers.  The  ex- 
hibition of  the  Fine  Arts  is  open  at  Munich,  being  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
kind  which  has  taken  place  in  that  capital  for  the  last  seven  years,  attracting 
more  than  common  interest,  and  is  said  to  be  largely  contributed  to  by 
foreign  artists. — The  principle  of  monumental  commemoration  makes  rapid 
progress — particularly  in  France. — M.  David's  bronze  statue  of  Jean  Bart, 
for  Dunkirk,  is  finished,  and  was  to  have  been  inaugurated  on  the  7th  of 
September.  The  description  of  this  work  given  by  the  Art-journals  of 
Paris,  suggests  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  design  of  Mr.  Kirk's 
**  Sir  Sidney  Smith,"  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  the  present 
year. — ^Raggi's  statue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans  is  also  finished,  and 
will  be  inaugurated,  at  St.  Omer,  in  the  course  of  this  month. — The  Mu- 
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nicipal  Council  of  Epinal  has  voted  3,000  francs  towards  the  erection, 
in  one  of  the  public  places  of  that  town,  of  a  statue  of  Claude  Lorraine : — 
and  the  Municipal  Council  of  Falaise  has  contributed  3,000  francs,  that 
of  Bayeux  200  francs,  and  that  of  Rouen  500  francs,  towards  the  monu- 
ment of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  Municipal  Council  of  Aurillac  has 
determined  on  the  erection  of  a  bronze  statue,  in  one  of  its  squares,  to  the 
memory  of  Gerbert,  who  was  preceptor  to  Robert,  King  of  France  ;  and 
became  Pope,  by  the  title  of  Sylvester  11. — the  first  Frenchman  who  filled 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  At  Copenhagen,  the  equestrian  statue,  in  marble, 
of  the  late  King  Frederick  the  VL,  was  inaugurated  a  few  weeks 
ago,  at  Skanderborg,  near  Aarhus,  in  the  province  of  Northern  Jutland. 
Tiiis  work  is  the  last  of  which  the  illustrious  Thorwaldsen  completed  the 
model. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  the  clever  translator  of  Aristophanes,  was  the  son  of  a 
celebrated  riding  master  in  London.  He  died  last  May,  while  completiDg 
a  work  with  latin  notes. 

We  have  met  with  some  curious  facts  in  relation  to  literature  and  edu- 
cation in  Russia,  and  its  appendage,  Poland.  There  are  eleven  academi- 
cal districts,  containing  2,213  places  of  pubUc  instruction,  viz  : 

Universities, 6 

Institutions  of  high  branches 83 

ArrondizemeDt  iSchools,. ••••.• 447 

Elementary  and  Primary  Schools,. 1 ,070 

Private  Academies, 607 

Total  number  of  pupils, .•••••• 112,408 

Number  of  students  at  the  Universities. 3,274 

There  has  also  been  commenced  the  system  of  educating  females  of  the 
humbler  classes,  and  eleven  of  them  are  in  operation^ 

The  Emperor's  library  in  St.  Petersburgh  is  open  three  days  in  a  week 
to  the  public,  and  contains  442,785  printed  volumes,  and  14,477  manu- 
scripts. The  number  of  public  libraries  in  Russia  is  forty-two,  mostly 
created  since  1835,  and  the  number  of  learned  societies  is  thirteen. 

The  importation  of  books  into  Russia  is  large  and  increasing,  600,000 
being  the  number  the  last  year. 

Parts  2  and  3  of  Von  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  have  appeared  in  London, 
and  are  in  progress  of  publication  here  by  the  Harpers.  This  splendid 
production  is  everywhere  read  with  avidity. 

The  Letters  from  Italy,  by  our  countrymen,  Mr.  Headly,  and  Dashes  of 
Life  with  a  Free  Pencil,  by  Mr.  Willis,  have  been  republished  in  Elngland. 
The  critics  divide  their  censure  and  praise  pretty  eaually,  in  both  instances. 

Among  the  latest  announcements  we  perceive  tne  following. 

Scenes  on  the  Shores  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  admired  author  of  A  Sum- 
mer in  Germany. 

The  Ruling  Passion — a  novel. 

Legends  of  Belgium,  by  M.  Delapierre,  an  attache  of  the  Elnglish  em- 
bassy. 

Rome,  Its  Social  and  Ecclesiastical  Life. 

The  Attractive  Man,  by  Mrs.  TroUope ;  and  another  series  of  poems  by 
Eliza  Cook.  In  the  introduction  to  them,  she  makes  the  following 
remarks,  which  we  quote,  as  they. throw  a  new  light  on  her  character: 

"  I  can  only  write  from  my  heart*  and  that  heart  has  been  led  from  infancy  to  the 
mercy  «f  its  own  intense  impulses.    My  rhyming  tendency  developed  itself  at  a  veiy 
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early  age ;  but  the  tones  of  judicious  praise,  or  improving  censure,  never  met  my  ear. 
Tlie  advantage  of  an  enlightened,  nay,  even  a  common  education,  was  denied  me,  lest 
knowledge  should  only  serve  to  foster  poetry,  and  make  *  a  sentimental  fool*  of  me.  I 
was  left,  like  a  wild  colt,  on  the  fresh  and  boundless  common  of  nature,  to  pick  up  a 
mouthful  ot  truth  where  I  could.  The  woods  and  forests  became  my  tutors ;  the  rip- 
pling stream,  and  bulrush  sighing  in  the  wind,  whimpered  to  me  in  sweet  and  gentle 
breathings ;  the  silver  stars  in  the  measureless  nizht-sky,  and  the  bright  flowers  in  my 
morning  path,  awoke  my  wonder,  and  opened  tne  portals  that  led  to  the  high  and 
mysterious  temple  of  thought.  God  and  creation  were  before  my  eyes  in  all  their  glory, 
and,  as  an  untaui^ht  child,  I  worshipped  the  Being  who  had  endowed  me  with  power 
to  contemplate  his  works  and  "  rejoice  therein.'  ** 

Charles  Knight  &  Co.  have  published  a  small  volume  on  British  manu- 
factures, in  which  marble,  stone,  glass,  carpets,  floor  cloths,  piano  fortes, 
"watch  and  clock,  and  cabinet  manufactures  are  treated. 

A  people's  cheap  edition  of  the  naturalist^s  library  is  commenced,  to  be 
published  in  parts. 

A  Manual  of  Astronomy  by  John  Drew  has  appeared,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  intended  to  be  a  popular  explanation  of 
the  subject,  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  mathematical  science. 
This  should  be  republished  here. 

Michelet's  work.  Priests,  Women,  and  Families,  has  made  a  ^eat  sensa- 
tion in  Europe.  There  is  a  mixture  of  fact,  philosophy,  and  declamation 
in  this  production,  rather  unsuitable  according  to  our  ideas,  to  so  grave  a 
subject.  As  education  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  frequent  themes  of 
American  writers,  we  will  quote  the  following  remarks  of  Michelet  on  its 
form  in  early  life : 

>  **  Education !  a  mere  trifle,  a  weak  power,  no  doubt,  which  the  father  may,  without 
danger,  allow  his  enemies  to  take  possession  of!  To  possess  the  mind,  with  all  the 
advantage  of  the  first  possessor  !  To  write  in  this  book  of  Blank  paper  whatever  they 
will !  and  to  write  what  wiU  last  forever !  And,  remember  well,  it  will  be  in  vain  for 
you  to  write  upon  it  hereafter ;  what  has  once  been  indited  cannot  be  erased.  It  is  the 
mystery  pf  her  young  memory  to  be  as  weak  in  receiving  impressions,  as  it  is  strong  in 
keeping  them.  The  early  tracing  that  seemed  to  be  effaced  at  twenty  re-appears  at 
forty  or  sixty.  It  is  the  last  and  tne  clearest,  perhaps,  that  old  age  will  retain.  What ! 
will  not  reading,  and  the  press,  the  great  overruling  power  of  our  own  days,  give  a 
stronger  education  than  the  former  one  ?  Do  not  rely  on  this.  The  influence  of  the 
press  partly  annuls  itself;  it  has  a  thousand  voices  to  speak,  and  t^  thousand  others  to 
amiwer  and  destroy  what  it  has  said.  Education  does  not  make  so  much  noise ;  it  does 
not  talk ;  it  reigns.  Look,  in  that  little  class,  without  witness,  control,  or  contradic- 
tion, a  man  is  speaking ;  he  is  master,  an  absolute  master,  invested  with  the  most 
ample  power  tu  punish  and  chastise.  His  voice,  not  his  hand,  has  the  power  of  a  rod ; 
the  little,  trembling,  and  believing  creature,  who  has  just  left  her  mother's  apron, 
receives  his  weighty  words,  which  enter  the  soil  tablet  of  her  memory,  and  stick  into 
it,  like  so  many  nails  of  iron." 

The  translations  of  the^imerican  Ethnological  Society,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  London.  M.  Gallatin's  notes  on  the  semi-civilized  nations  of 
Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America,  are  very  highly  approved. 

Phonagraphy  is  attracting  some  attention  in  England.  The  following 
works  have  recently  appeared : 

Alphabet  ofJ^Tafure,  by  A.  J.  Ellis,  B.  A. — The  Phonographic  CIobs  Book,  by  J. 
Pitman. — The  Phonotvpie  Journal,  Vols.  3  and  4. — A  Plea  for  Phonotyphy  and  Pho- 
nography ^  by  A.  J.  EUis,  B.  A. — A  Manual  of  Phonography^  by  J.  Pitman. — ^These, 
ana  some  other  books  and  pamphlets  of  the  kind,  contain  a  new  system  of  spelling, 
both  for  printing  and  writing.  Discarding  all  etymological  principles,  they  teach  that 
the  sound  of  the  woods  should  be  our  only  guide  in  the  i:on8truction  of  words. 

M*  Lamartine  has  sold  his  History  of  the  Girondins  to  Coquebert. 
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M.  Paris,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  conaenaieur- 
adjoint  in  the  manuscript  department  of  the  Bibliotheque  Royale^,  has  un- 
dertaken to  prepare  not  only  a  Catalogue,  but  a  history  of  ail  the  MSS. 
in  the  French  and  other  living  languages  of  Europe,  existing  in  that  in- 
stitution. This  history  will  include  the  material  description  of  each  vo- 
lume— the  particulars  known,  or  notions  entertained,  regarding  it — ^relat- 
ing, for  example,  to  its  copyist — the  persons  in  whose  possession  it  has 
been — ^the  time  and  motives  of  its  acquisition  by  the  Royal  Library — 
and  a  notice  of  the  author,  and  the  merit  of  his  work.  The  conseryators 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Royale^  recognizing  the  importance  of  such  a  work, 
have  determined  that  half  the  price  of  printing  it  shall  be  borne  by  the 
establishment. 

The  leading  foreign  journals  contain  some  very  valuable  articles.  The 
presumption  of  some  unlearned  men  who  are  endeavouring  to  overthrew 
the  well  established  laws  of  nature,  has  brought  forth  into  intense  action 
some  of  the  ablest  minds  of  the  age. 

With  regard  to  those  subjects  which  have  been  used  in  these  investiga- 
tions against  the  history  of  man  and  of  the  world  as  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  it  is  a  curious  &ct,  that  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  Christian 
faith  are  found  among  the  laity. 


SCIENTIFIC    OBLIGATIONS. 

We  are  indebted  to  Arabia  for  arithmetic  and  algebra^  and  the  Moors  for  astronomy 
and  eeograpby  ;  we  owe  entirely  to  Greece  every  species  of  elegant  literature,  for  in 
the  Latin  poetical  writers  we  find  scarcely  one  single  original  thought.  To  the  an- 
cients, toe,  how  much  are  we  indebted  for  the  useful  arts !  Arachme  inrented  the 
distaiS*;  Pamphyla  the  art  of  using  cotton;  a  Phrygian  lady, needle- work ;  Prazeteles, 
looking-glases ;  the  Syrians  discovered  scarlet  and  purple  dyes;  and  the  Ledoniait 
ladies  first  practiced  embroidery ;  Moschus  invented  weights  and  measures,  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  which  the  Greeks  dedicated  the  celestial  sign  Libra;  Prometheus 
first  taught  the  art  ef  striking  fire  from  flints  and  steel ;  an  Egyptian  made  the  first 
lamp,  and  King  Alfred  of  England  the  first  lantern ;  Anacharchis  the  first  pair  of 
bellows ;  Peseusippus  the  first  cask ;  a  Spaniard  the  first  sieve ;  a  Scythian  the  first 
anchor,  and  Eriethonicus  the  first  chariots,  and  harnei>s  for  horses.  Homer  speaks  of 
gimlets  and  planes,  axes  with  a  double  edge,  a  level,  and  a  rule ;  but  he  never  alludes 
to  a  saw,  a  compass,  or  a  square.  Archytas  invented  the  screw  and  pulley ;  Perdix 
the  saw ;  Daedalus  the  axe,  the  whimble,  and  the  wedge,  his  grandson  the  lathe,  and 
Anacharsis  the  pottery  wheel.  Ctesebus  invented  the  pump,  a  water-dock  and  other 
hydraulic  instruments ;  and  Nioius  discovered  the  art  ^  fuUing  cloth.  Rhcecus  and 
Theodoras  of  Samos  invented  the  forging  of  iron  statues,  and  c-asting  copper  ones. 
Cybele  the  daughter  of  Mars  King  of  Phrygia,  invented  the  tabor,  the  cymbol  and  the 
flageolet;  and  Castor  and  Pollux  reducing  motion 'to  a  science,  gave  rise  to  the  art  of 
dancing ;  while  Gargoris,  King  of  the  Cecretes,  first  taught  the  method  of  taking  honey 
from  bees.  Aristceus  discovered  the  art  of  expressing  oil,  and  making  cheese,  an  art 
lone  unknown  to  the  Germans  though  they  used  milk  and  whey  curds  and  butter. 

The  list  of  our  obligations  might  be  considerably  extended.  But  though  we  are 
indebted  to  the  ancients  for  many  important  hints,  we  have  been  far  more  successful 
in  the  useful  arts.  They  had  no  wind-mills,  or  water-mills,  no  spectacles,  no  types 
for  printing.  If  we  except  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  and  music,  they 
were  immeasurably  behind  us.  What  would  Dedalus  say  could  he  be  introducfMl  into 
one  of  our  machine  shops  ? 
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!l%e  Life  of  Franeit  Marian  ;  hy  TV,  Gilmore  Swum,  author  of  "  Yemassee** "  His- 
Ury  of  South  Coroiina,**  etc.  New  York :  Uenrt  G.  LAifOx<sT,  8  Astor  Houae. 
1845. 

This  life  of  one  of  the  moet  pnterprising  and  popular  Generals  of  the  Revolution » 
from  the  pen  of  a  writer  so  favourably  known  to  the  public,  cannot  fail  to  meet  with 
a  general  welcome. 

Among  the  man/  gallant  spirits  who  were  aroused  to  deeds  of  the  highest  chivalry 
and  renown  in  the  ever  memorable  cause  of  the  American  Revolution,  no  name  de- 
aervedly  stands  higher  than  that  of  General  Marion;  and  his  biographer  appears  to  us 
to  have*caught  the  true  spirit  by  which  the  General  was  actuated,  in  a  short  but  highly 
expressive  picture  given  of  him  at  page  146  of  this  book,  which  we  transcribe  with 
pleasure,  as  best  calculated  to  create  a  desire  to  know  the  exploits  of  a  hero  who 
richly  merited  the  encomium  here  passed  upon  his  noble  and  daring  character.  It  is 
•s  follows:  *<  He  was  the  true  model  of  a  partisan,  in  a  country  like  ours,  of  swamp 
and  thicket;  leading  the  persevering  foe  like  Tuck  *  through  bog  and  through  brier,* 
till  he  wearied  out  his  patience,  exhausted  his  resources,  and  finsdly  laid  him  open  for 
defeat.  He  seldom  lingered  long  in  any  one  spot,  changing  his  ground  frequently 
with  Indian  policy ;  his  scouts  well  chosen,  were  always  on  the  alert ;  and  by  constant 
activity  and  enterprise,  he  not  only  baffled  pursuit,  but  deprived  defeat  of  its  usual 
mortifications.**  The  work  is  well  printed,  and  interspersed  with  spirited  and  appro- 
priate engravings. 

The  Ha{f  Yearly  Abeiraet  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  being  a  Practical  and  Analy- 
tical Digest  of  the  Contents  of  the  Principal  British  and  Continental  Medical 
Works  published  in  the  preceding  six  months.  Together  with  a  Series  of  Critical 
Beports  on  the  Progress  of  Medicine  and  Collateral  Sciences  during  the  same 
period.  Edited  by  TV.  H,  Ranking,  M.  D„  Cantab.  Physician  to  die  Suffolk 
General  Hospital.  Vol.  I. ,  January  to  June,  184d.  New  York  r  J.  &  H.  G.  Laivg- 
i«KT,  8  Astor  House,  Broadway.  G.B.  Zicber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Jordan  & 
W11.XT,  and  Rxnniiro  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Of  course,  we  can  say  nothing  of  the  merits  of  this  work.  Its  title  gives  it  claims, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  medical  profession. 

^?te  Medici  Library  of  Italian  Prose.  Vols.  2  and  3.  The  Florentine  Histories ; 
by  JVtcolo  Machiavelli.  Vol.  4.  The  Citizen  of  a  Republic  ;  by  Ansaldo  Ceba. 
Translated  and  edited  by  C.  Edwards  Lester.  New  York:  Pa  ink  &  Burgkss, 
62,  John  street.    1845. 

The  above  works  are  translated  from  the  Italian  by  C.  Edwards  Lester,  Esq.,  our  late 
Consul  at  Genoa,  and  will  be  cordiallv  welcomed  by  the  friends  of  literature  in  the 
Viutitd  States.  There  are  other  English  translations  of  Machiavelli's  Histories,  but 
this,  we  believe,  is  the  first  American  edition  of  any  of  that  great  writer's  works. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  character  of  Machiavelli  has  been  much  misunderstood,  as 
his  satire  on  tyranny,  called  **  TTie  Prince,"  was  sj  artfully  disguised,  that  it  seemed 
composed  as  a  manual  for  despotic  and  corrupt  sovereigns;  and  his  name  in  conse- 
quence of  his  design  having  been  mistaken  by  .the  wise  and  f^ood,  has  passed  into  a 
by-word  of  atrocious  skill.  In  his  own  country,  however,  he  has  been  better  under- 
stood, and  his  memory  is  cherished  as  a  great  statesman,  a  devoted  patriot  and  a  poli- 
tical writer  of  almost  unequalled  excellence,  "  whose  singular  talents  were  given,  (ts 
use  the  language  of  a  competent  critic,)  with  the  highest  constancy,  and  through 
severe  personal  misfortunes  to  the  service  of  his  bountry  and  its  liberties.**  One  of 
the  best  ef  English  scholars,  Gray,  the  poet,  who  travelled  in  Italy,  says,  "  I  rejoice 
when  I  tee  Machiavelli  defended  or  illustrated,  who  to  me  appears  one  of  the  wisest 
znen  that  any  nation,  in  any  a^e,  has  produced.'* 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  prevail  respecting  '*  The  Prince,"  by  Machia- 
velli, none  csn  be  entertained  respecting  the  Florentine  Histories,  which  will  be 
found  quite  nnexceptionable,  aad  one  of  the  most  entertaining  works  ever  written. 
Of  Mr.  Lester's  translation,  competent  critics  have  spoken  in  terms  of  high  praise, 
and,  we  believe  he  has  faithfully  given  the  spirit  and  manner  as  well  as  the  facts  nar- 
rated by  his  great  original.  '*  The  Citizen  of  a  Republic,"  by  Ceba,  a  Republican  of 
Genoa,  is  a  work  quite  unique,  delightful,  and  instructive.  This  writer,  as  well  as 
Machiavelli,  flourished  in  the  16th  century,  soon  after  his  great  fellow-eitizen,  Co- 
lumbus, and  this  volume,  which  has  formed  a  manual  or  text  book  for  the  republicans 
of  Itsly»  was  written  when  Ceba  was  in  his  old  a^.  Of  his  political  works  which 
are  all  unknown  to  Americans,  tbis»'tho  traudator  informs  Qs,  is  considered  the  best 
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It  iets  forth  in  pure  and  lofty  style  which  is  at  once  attractive  and  surprising*  con* 
sidering  the  period  when  it  was  written  under  a  republican  government,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  study  of  American  youth,  while  those  of  any  age  may  peruse  it 
with  delight.  To  illustrate  his  noble  sentiments  the  author  brings  to  his  aid  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and  the  testimony  of  history,  he  shows,  confirms  those  wise 
maxims  which  are  the  foundations  of  civil  concord  and  prosperity. 

Wiiey  fy  Put7iam*9  Library  of  Choice  Reading,    Bubble$  from  the  Brunnen  ;  by 
Sir  Francis  Head.    New  Yof-k :  Wiley  &  Putttam,  161  Broadway.    1846. 

Amon^  the  many  good  things  with  which  the  publishers  of  this  library  often  treat 
the  public,  we  venture  to  say  with  great  confidence,  few  have  more  merit  m  their  way 
than  these  "  fiubbles  from  the  Brunnen.**  They  purport  to  be  nothing  more  than 
hasty  sketches  of  what  passed  under  the  notice  of  tne  writer,  a  valetudinarian,  "  sen- 
tenced in  the  cold  evening  of  life  to  drink  the  mineral  waters  of  one  of  the  bubbling 
springs,  or  Brunnen  of  Nassau." 

However,  the  writer  of  the  interesting  incidents  narrated,  in  the  twenty >ona  tales 
into  which  he  has  here  divided  them,  may  himself  have  felt  as  in  "  the  cold  evening 
of  life"  he  has  grouped  together,  scenes,  which  we  venture  to  say  will  excite  a  lively 
and  agreeable  warmth,  about  the  region  of  the  heart  in  all  who  are  destined  to  the 
happiness  of  reading  them.  We  exceedingly  regret  the  narrow  limits  to  which  we 
are  confined,  in  these,  our  notices,  else  would  it  delight  us  to  make  some  extracts 
from  these  "  btibbles"  of  thrilling  interest.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  say  we  have  seldom 
met  with  a  ^eater  treat  than  they  offer  to  those  who  would  have  their  beat  feelings 
called  forth  in  the  best  manner. 

Wiley  fy  Putnam's  Library  of  American  Books.    JVo.  4. 

This  volume  of  the  Library  contains  under  the  title  of  "The  Wigwam  and  the 
Cabin,"  seven  tales  by  W.  Gilmore  Simms — "Grayling,"  or  "Murder  Will  Out,** 
'<  The  Two  Camps,"  a  legend  of  the  old  North  State.  "  The  Last  Wa^r,  or  the 
Gamester  of  the  Mississippi."  '*  The  Arm  Chair,  or  Tuestenugge,"  a  tradition  of  the 
Catawba.  "  The  Snake  of  the  Cabin."  *'  Oakatibbe,  or  the  Choctaw  Sampsra." 
**  Iccasee,"  a  Cherokee  legend. 

These  tales  are  the  accumulations  of  several  years ;  were  mostly  written  for  the 
annuals,  separately,  and  are  now  publislied  in  this  cheap  form  that  all  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  them.  These  bein^  all  of  domestic  origin/from  a  celebrated 
author,  and  pourtraying  scenes  connected  with  aborigiual  history,  should  make  them 
popular,  as  they  are,  no  doubt,  full  of  interest. 

No.  5,  of  this  Library,  comes  to  us  under  the  name  of  "  Big  Abel  and  the  Little 
Manhattan ;  by  Cornelius  Mathews. 

We  have  only  had  time  to  look  hastily  through  this  story,  which  appears  to  be  en- 
tirely loctd,  relating  to  scenes  in  this  city.  What  we  have  read  has  excited  our  curi- 
ositj.  It  makes  no  pretensions ;  but  is  one  of  those  narratives,  which  many  will,  like 
ourselves,  feel  a  desire  to  read. 

Demoeraey  in  America^  in  Relation  to  Political  Institutions ;  by  Alexis  Be  Tbe^iie- 
t»7/e,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies^  etc,,  etc. 
Translated  by  Henry  Reevcy  Esq.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  District 
Libraries^  by  John  C.  Spencer,  Counsellor  at  Law.  New  York:  J.  &  H.  G. 
Laitglet,  8  Astor  House.    1845. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  see  De  Tocqueville's  work  republished  in  this  convenient 
form,  with  the  valuable  notes  of  Mr.  Spencer.  No  foreigner  who  has  visited  this 
country  and  written  upon  our  institutions  has  done  so,  in  a  more  catholic  spirit  and 
with  more  honest  views ;  and  although  we  b^r  no  means  agree  with  him  in  all  bis 
premises  or  conclusions,  we  are  not  the  less  alive  to  the  many  sensible  and  judicious 
observations  contained  in  this  work,  and  cheerfully  recommend  its  perusal  to  all  those 
who  have  not  already  had  that  pleasure. 

Silliman*s  American  Journal  of  Science.    Published  at  JVeio  Haoen,  Conn. 

This  periodical,  which  has  always  been  held  in  high  estimation  in  Europe  and 
America,  has  now  reached  its  fiftieth  volume,  having  been  continued  through  a  period 
of  nearly  twenty-eight  years.  It  has  been  heretofore  issued  ih  quarterly  numbers, 
but  after  the  first  of  January  next,  the  editors  inform  us  it  is  to  be  published  every 
other  month,  or  six  numbers  of  140  to  150  pages  each,  annually.  The  50th  volume, 
soon  to  be  issued,  is  to  comprise  an  Index  to  the  49  preceding  ones.  The  eminent 
position  which  Professor  Silliman  occupies  amon^  scientific  men  is  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee of  the  character  of  the  work,  and  in  his  editorial  labours,  he  is  assisted  by  his 
son,  Mr.  B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  James  D.  Dana. 
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HISTOIUCAL  SKETCH  OF  FRENCH  COMMERCE, 


FROM  ITS  RISE  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

It  bein^  our  purpose  to  give  an  account  of  our  trade  with  France,  as 
shown  in  Uie  public  documents  of  our  trade  and  commerce,  up  to  the  30th 
June,  1844,  we  have  thought  it  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  give 
some  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  French  commerce,  from  its  early 
commencement — since  it  will  but  add  another  proof  to  the  grounds  we 
have  taken,- that  commerce  only  prospers  while '.the  industry  of  a  country 
is  fostered  and  protected.  Nothing  is  said  of  France,  as  a  separate  coun- 
try of  Europe,' until  the  reign  of  Clovis,  A.  D.  481,  who  possessed  all 
the  country  lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire,  the  Burgundians, 
about  this  time,  having  in  their  possession  all  the  tract  of  land'  from  the 
forest  of  Vosges  to  the  sea  of  Marseilles  on  one  side,  and  the  Alps  on 
the  other.  Clovis  died  in  511,  and  his  vast  dominions  were  divided 
among  his  four  sons,  to  whom  a  series  of  weak  and  wicked  princes  suc- 
ceeded, under  whom  France  was  reduced  to  more  than  its  ancient  bar- 
barbm ;  from  which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  emerged  till  the  reign 
of  King  Pepin,  in  752.  But  it  was  not  until  the  accession  of  Charle* 
magne,  his  son,  in  the  year  768,  that  the  kingdom  became  noted  fbc 
any  political  power.  We  find  no  maritime  expeditions  from  Pharamond 
to  Pepin,  excepting  only  one  under  Charles  Martel,  the  father  of  the 
latter,  who  vanquished  the  Frisons  at  sea  in  728,  and  laid  waste  the  isles 
Amstrach  and  Austrach.  Charlemagne  made  several  new  havens  and 
built  new  ships,  and  vanquished  the  Saracens  before  Genoa.  At  or 
about  the  years  782  or  788,  a  league  was  made  between  France  and 
Scotland.  In  785,  or,  as  others  say,  in  794,  Charlemagne  transplanted 
ten  thousand  of  the  principal  families  of  Saxony  into  Brabant  and  Flan- 
dersy  and  othare  of  them  into  Switzerland.     Morisotus,  in  his  '^  Orbis 
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Maritimus,  Lib,  2,  Cap.  7,"  says  "  the  French  fleet  of  King  LoQis  IT-, 
styled  the  Stammerer,  vanquished  the  Saracen  fleet  twice  on  the  coast  of 
Italy  in  878.     From  this  time  till  the  year  1097,  when  France  embarked 
in  the  Holy  War,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  I.,  Morisotus  finds  no  maritime 
wars  or  expeditions.     Puflendorf,  and  njany  other  authors,  state  that 
such  was  the  weakness  of  the  French  monarchy,  that  Hugh  Capet,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  987,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  confer- 
ring  on  the  nobility  what  Charles  the  Simple  had  supinely  permitted 
them  to  assume — viz:  the  titles  of  counts  and  dukes  of  the  provinces  they 
governed,  with  the  bare  reserve  of  their  vassalage  to  the  crown.     Such 
were  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  Bui^undy,  Brittany,  Aquitaine,  Gascony, 
Languedoc ;  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Champagne,  and  Toulouse  ;   but 
the  countries  of  Savoy,  Dauphine,  and  Provence,  were  then  part  of  the 
German  Empire,  as  belonging  to  the  Kingdom  of  Aries.     Hugh  Capet, 
however,  found  means  to  annex  to  the  crown  the  County  of  Paris,  the 
Dutchy  of  France,  as  it  was  then  called,  all  the  lands  between  the  Seine 
and  the  Loire,  and  the  County  of  Orleans.     From  this  time  till  1201,  we 
hear  of  no  maritime  expeditions  in  France.     The  barons  of  France,  under 
the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  according  to  '^  Favine,"  in  his  theatre  of 
honour,  ^^  undertook  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  from  the  Greek  Em- 
peror, but  they  sailed  from  Venice ;  France  at  that  time  having  nothing 
to  do  upon  the  seas."    The  first  mention  of  the  appointment  of  a  FVencn 
admiral  is  in  the  yeaj  1286,  according  to  ''  Morisotus." 

In  Volume  III.,  page  482  of  the  Federa,  it  is  stated  that  Louis  X., 
King  of  France,  complains  to  Edward  II.  of  England,  that  ^'whereas 
the  Endish  wool  merchants,  who  had  before  kept  their  staple  at  Ant- 
werp, had  been  permitted  by  him  to  settle  their  staple  at  St.  Omers, 
under  his  protection,  hoping  that  thereby  great  benefit  would  accrue  to 
his  kingdom ;  nevertheless  the  said  Englisn  -merchants  at  St.  Omers  do 
omit  going  with  their  wool  to  the  fairs  at  Lisle,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
his  people — although  they  constantly  frequented  those  fairs  when  thej 
held  their  staple  at  Antwerp,  and  although  St.  Omers  be  nearer  to  lisle 
than  Antwerp  is."  From  hence  we  learn  the  great  antiquity  and  impor- 
tance attached  to  these  wool  fairs. 

Voltaire,  in  his  General  History  of  Europe,  speaking  of  the  state  of 
France  about  this  time,  (1360,)  says,  ^'  she  was  so  exhausted  that  she 
could  not  make  payment  of  the  first  instalment  for  the  ransom  of  King 
John,  which  was  to  be  six  hundred  thousand  crowns — ^the  whole  ransom 
being  three  millions  of  crowns — so  that  they  were  obliged  to  recall  the 
banished  Jews,  and  sell  them  the  privil^es  of  living  and  trading  in  France. 
The  King  himself,"  says  this  writer,  "  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
paying  for  the  necessaries  of  his  household  in  leather  money j  in  whiek 
there  was  a  Kttle  nail  of  silver. ^^ 

In  1429,  the  ''  Annales  Flandres,"  and  many  other  histories,  give  a 
melancholy  account  of  the  situation  of  France  about  that  time.  Much 
of  its  lands  lay  uncultivated  and  overgrown  with  briars  and  thorns,  in- 
fested by  wild  beasts,  and  its  people  reduced  to  poverty  and  desolation — 
whilst,  by  way  of  contrast,  Flanders  and  Brabant,  from  their  internal  in- 
industry  and  woollen  manufactures,  of  which  they  exported  laigely, 
abounded  in  riches,  plenty,  and  all  kinds  of  merchandises,  under  their 
sovereign  Philip,  styled  the  Good  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Their  cities 
were  magnificent,  their  towns  and  villages  wealtiny,  their  houses  well 
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SQppCefl  with  good  furoiture  and  decorations ;  and  in  short,  their  whole 
people  enjoyed  the  utmost  plenty. 

It  was  in  this  time  of  the  full  prosperity  of  the  Netherlands,  occasioned 
solely  hy  their  vast  woollen  manufactures,  that  their  wise  and  good  Duke 
Phillip,  on  the  day  of  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  John  I.  of 
Portugal,  by  Phillippa,  eldest  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
-caster-,  instituted  in  nis  famous  City  of  Bruges,  then  the  richest  city  of 
hia  large  dominions,  a  new  military  order,  which  he  named  the  Golden 
Fleece ;  which  order  has  ever  since  made  a  splendid  figure  in  Europe. 
in  Bishop  Huet's  preface  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Dutch  Trade,  a  most 
extraoidinary  accoux^t  is  given  of  one  ^'  Jaques  Couer,"  who  was  Inten- 
clendant  Greneral  of  Finance  to  King  Charles  VII.  of  France,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  the  most  famous  merchant,  not  only  of  France,  which, 
indeed,  had  very  few  merchants  in  those  times,  but  of  all  Europe,  and 
proved  the  main  instrument  of  that  great  revolution'  in  Normandy,  in  its 
conquest  by  King  Charles — ^"  Couer  having  supplied  the  King  with  an 
aimy  and  with  seven  millions  of  money,  and  yet  had  still  vast  wealth 
jremaining  to  himself.  Couer  was  so  much  addicted  to  commerce,  that 
even  while  he  held  his  high  station  under  the  crown,  he  had  a  great  many 
large  ships  trading  to  the  Levant,  to  Egypt,  and  to  Barbary — ^from 
whence  he  imported  gold  and  silver  stufi&,  silks  of  all  kinds,  furs,  &c., 
which  merchandise  he  sold  by  his  factors,  clerks,  and  agents,  at  the 
Hotel  Royal,  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  France,  and  in  foreign  courts, 
where  the  people,  greatly  admiring  them,  bought  them  up  at  higli  prices." 
"**  He  had,"  says  Monsieur  Huet,  "  three  or  four  hundred  commissaries, 
or  factors,  and  gained  alone  more  in  one  year  than  all  the  other  mer- 
chants of  the  kingdom  together." 

In  Volume  XII.,  page  86,  of  the  Federa,  it  appears  that  in  1478  a 
new  treaty  was  set  on  foot,  which  was  perfected  in  the  following  year, 
for  prolonging  the  truce  between  England  and  France  to  one  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  two  Kings,  Edward  IV.  and  Louis 
XL ;  and  also,  that  the  annual  payment  of  50,000  crowns  should  be 
continued  to  Edward's  successors,  for  the  said  term  of  one  hundred 
years ;  and  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Medicis,  at  Florence,  were  to  be 
bound  for  the  payment  of  the  said  annuity.  This  truce,  it  is  sajd,  was 
concluded  to  avoid  any  discussion  of  the  title  of  England  to  the  pro- 
vinces she  had  formerly  held  in  France.  In  1498,  a  ratification  and  con- 
firmation of  a  treaty  by  King  Louis  XII.  with  King  Henry  VII.  of 
England  took  place,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  ship  masters  and 
owners  of  ships,  should  give  security  in  double  the  value  of  the  ship 
and  cargo,  not  to  commit  piracy,  or  molest  the  subjects  of  the  other 
party,  of  which  the  shipmaster  was  to  make  oath.  Various  other  stipu- 
lations were  now  made  for  preventing  pirates  from  selling  their  spoils 
in  the  ports  of  either  party. 

In  1508,  Aubart,  a  Frenchman,  first  sailed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
to  Canada,  from  whence  he  took  home  to  France  some  of  the  Indian 
natives.  In  1521,  the  French  first  commenced  the  manufacture  of  silk, 
having  been  supplied  with  workmen  from  Milan,  whilst  France  held 
that  noble  dutchy.  In  this  manufacture,  they  made  a  very  quick  and 
rapid  progress — ^it  having  then,  and  ever  since,  been  carried  on  in  Lyons, 
and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  France — with  which,  to  their  great  profit, 
they  supplied  many  parts  of  Europe ;  and  until  England,  long  after,  engaged 
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in  the  same  manufacture,  it  was  the  means  of  draining  her  of  great  sums 
of  money.  It  was  not,  however,  till  some  time  after  this,  that  France 
began  to  raise  raw  silk  from  the  worms.  In  1526,  the  fisimous  treaty  o€ 
Madrid  was  made  between  France  and  Spain.  The  only  commercial 
conditions  of  this  treaty  were — 1st.  That  only  the  ancient  customs  and 
duties  on  merchandise  should  be  paid,  annulling  the  new  imposts  laid  on, 
within  twenty  years  past,  on  either  side,  and  particularly  those  on  wines 
and  salt ;  2nd.  That  the  prohibition  by  France  that  the  woollen  cloths 
made  in  Catalonia,  Roussillon,  and  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Arragon, 
should  not  be  brought  into  France,  be  repealed  so  far,  as  that  the  said 
cloths,  and  likewise  other  Arragon  merchandise,  may  be  freely  carried  into 
France,  either  by  land  or  sea,  yet  not  to  be  sold  there — but  merely  in  order 
to  their  being  carried  through  France  into  other  countries,  whereby  the 
many  hazards  of  a  long  sea-carriage  may  be  saved. 

Thus  we  see  that  Spain,  in  those  early  times,  had  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth,  before  the  treasures  from  Mexico  and  Peru  had  poured  in 
amongst  their  people,  in  such  abundance  as  to  cause  them  to  grasp  at  the 
shadow  and  neglect  the  substance  of  national  wealth. 

The  year  1540  was  the  first  wherein  France  made  any  attempt  at  a 
settlement  in  Canada,  Jaques  Cartier  having  now  sailed  again  from  St. 
Malo  with  five  ships,  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  four  leagues  above  the  haven 
of  St.  Croix,  where  he  jointly  with  the  Baron  de  Roberval  erected  a  fort. 
Others  make  Roberval 's  first  going  to  Canada  to  be  in  the  year  1542,  with 
two  hundred  men  and  women.  According  to  Puflendorf,  ^e  first  alliance 
between  France  and  Sweden  commenced  in  1541. 

Wheeler,  who  wrote  in  1601,  says,  "  In  1560,  Antwerp  sent  to  France 
precious  stones,  quicksilver,  silver  in  bullion,  brass  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  lead,  tin,  vermillion,  azure,  blue,  and  crimson  dye,  sulphur,  salt* 
petre,  vitriol,  camlets  and  grograms  of  Turkey  ;  English  and  Netherlands 
cloths  and  serges ;  great  quantities  of  fine  linen,  tapestry,  leather,  pel  try , 
wax,  madder,  tallow,  dried  flesh,  and  much  salt  fish.  And  France  sent  to 
Antwerp,  by  sea,  salt  of  Brouage,  to  the  value  of  180,000  crowns  ;  forty 
thousand  bales  of  fine  wool  of  Toulouse,  amounting  to  300,000  crowns ; 
canvas,  and  other  strong  linen  of  Bretagne  and  Normandy,  in  immense 
quantities ;  about  forty  thousand  tons  of  excellent  red  and  white  wines, 
at  about  twenty-five  crowns  per  ton,  amounting  to  1,000,000  of  crowns, 
or  2,000,000  of  Holland  guilders ;  saffron,  syrup  of  sugar,  turpentine,  pitch, 
paper  of  all  kinds,  to  a  great  value  ;  quantities  of  prunes ;  Brazil  wood — 
the  Frendi  having  then  a  settlement  in  Brazil ;  many  fine  and  ctirious 
things  in  gilding ;  fine  cloths  of  Paris,  Rouen,  Tours,  and  Champagne ; 
much  thread  of  L.yons,  which  is  highly  prized — ^but  not  one  word  as  yet 
of  silk  manufactures,  that  time  being  not  yet  come;  excellent  verdigris 
of  Montjpellier ;  and  lastly,  many  sorts  of  merceries,  to  a  great  value. 

The  French  appear  to  have  traded  very  early  to  the  coast  of  Guinea 
and  its  neighbourhood ;  for  in  the  second  volume  of  Hackluyt's  Voyages, 
the  writer  of  an  English  voyage  to  Guinea  in  the  year  1591,  says  that 
about  thirty  years  before  that  time  the  French  traded  fix)m  the  ports  of 
Normandy  to  the  river  Grambia  with  four  or  five  ships  annually. 

Some  French,  assisted  by  Admiral  Chastillon,  or  Coligny,  made  an 
attempt,  in  1562,  to  settle  and  fortify  in  Florida,  but  not  being  supported 
from  home,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  being  almost  fiim- 
ished  for  want  of  provisions,  in  the  year  1564,  after  remaining  in  Florida 
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two  summers  and  one  winter.  They  again  attempted  to  settle  in  Florida^ 
as  will  be  more  fully  seen,  in  the  year  1567 ;  but  being  mostly  Protestants, 
designed  by  the  latter  admiral  to  get  a  footing  there,  they  were  in  part 
cruelly  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  partly  also  through  intestine 
divisions ;  and  not  being  well  sustained  from  France,  by  reason  of  the  civil 
war  there,  the  design  was  abandoned.  The  same  year  Admiral  Coligny 
encouraged  a  project  for  a  settlement  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa, 
near  Mozambique,  to  serve  as  a  safeguard  to  their  Eastern  trade ;  and 
thred  ships  with  twelve  hundred  soldiers  were  sent  out,  but  they  were 
wrecked  on  the  island  of  Madeira,  and,  after  a  scuffle  with  the  Portuguese,, 
returned  to  France  without  further  pursuing  their  original  design. 

About  the  year  1590,  King  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  brought  the  silk 
manu&cture  of  that  country  to  ^reat  improvement.  Before  this  time,  the 
silkworm  and  mulberry  trees  had  been  propagated  only  in  the  more 
southern  provinces  of  France,  first  in  the  Lyonnois,  Dauphine,  Provence, 
and  Languedoc ;  but  that  King  not  only  carried  it  as  far  north  as  Orleans^ 
but  brought  silk  to  be  a  universal  manufacture  in  France.  The  manu- 
facture of  cloth,  both  woollen  and  linen,  was  likewise  much  propagated 
in  that  King^s  reign,  as  also  many  other  mechanical  works ;  so  that  the 
French,  says  "  De  Wit's  Interests  of  Holland,"  could  now  supply  others 
with  more  manufactures  than  foreigners  could  take  off — ^whereas  formerly, 
the  people  of  France  subsisted  by  tillage  and  vine-dressing.  Mezerai 
says,  "  That  King  Henry,  IV.  attempted  to  breed  silkworms  at  the  Thu- 
illeries,  in  Paris,  and  caused  great  numbers  of  white  mulberry  trees  to  be 
planted  in^  all  the  adjacent  parishes ;  but  the  attempt  was  not  crowned 
with  success." 

"  Till  about  this  time,"  (1590,)  says  Sir  Philip  Meadows,  in  his  observa- 
tions concerning  the  dominion  and  sovreignty  of  the  seas,  from  the 
memoirs  of  the  Duke  de  Sully,  "  the  naval  strength  of  the  Crown  of 
France  was  about  half  a  dozen  ships  of  war,  such  as  they  were,  at  Brest 
and  Rochelle,  and  about  a  score  of  galleys  in  the  Mediterranean ;  but  this 
King  dressed  a  new  plan  of  the  French  monarchy ;  and  though  his  great 
designs  were  interrupted  by  a  premature  death,  and  also  by  a  succeeding 
minority,  yet  the  great  Cardinal  Richelieu  resumed  it  again.  He  first 
taught  France  that  the  fleura  de  Ksj  could  grow  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land, 
and  adorned  the  sterns  of  his  new-built  ships  with  the  prophetic  inscription : 

**  Florent  quoque  lilia  ponto.'* 

Pu^ndorf  states,  that  in  1599,  ^^  the  new  manufactures  growing  up  in 
France,  more  especially  that  of  silk,  drew  great  wealth  into  that  kingdom. 
In  Richelieu's  Political  Testament,  we  fuid  that  France,  at  that  time, 
about  1635,  abounded  with  the  finest  and  best  manufactures,  such,  says 
he,  ^'  as  the  serges  of  Chalons  and  of  Chartres,  which  have  abolished 
those  of  Milan ;  and  the  Turks  prefer  the  '  draps  de  sceau'  of  Rouen  to 
all  others — next  to  those  of  Venice,  which  are  made  of  Spanish  wool.  Such 
line  plushes  are  made  at  Tours  that  they  are  sent  into  Spain,  Italy,  &c., 
as  are  also  fine  plain  taffetas.  Red,  purple,  and  spotted  velvets,  made  finer 
here  than  at  €renoa.  France  is  also  the  only  place  for  silk  serges.  Mohair 
camlet  is  made  as  good  here  as  in  England,  and  the  best  cloth  of  gold, 
finer  than  in  Italy." 

In  1641,  England  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  manu&ctures  and  commerce  of  France,  for  in  this  year  a  work  was 
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published,  entitled,  ^'  England's  Safety  in  Trade's  Increase,"  in  which  the 
writer,  one  Henry  Robinson,  expresses  his  fears  l^t  France  should  in 
time  be  able  to  beat  Endand  out  of  her  trade  ;  '^  more  especially,"  says  he, 
^^  when  Christendom  snail  be  at  peace,  whereby  the  trade  of  Spain  will 
be  free  for  other  nations,  which  at  present,  as  it  were,  we  monopQlixe  to 
ourselves. 

In  1646,  according  to  Savary's  Dictionnaire  Universelle  du  Ck>mmerce," 
the  manufacture  of  fine  woollen  cloths  was  first  settled  at  Sedan  by  three 
Frenchmen,  who  had  a  patent  for  twenty  years,  to  be  the  sole  directors 
of  the  manufacture  of  cloths.  They  had  each  a  pension  of  five  hundred 
livres  for  life,  and  their  children  were  thereby  nobilitated  in  France ;  and 
their  foreign  workmen  declared  to  be  denizens  of  France ;  free  from  being 
quartered  on  by  soldiers,  and  from  all  taxes  and  excises.  The  directors 
were  also  allowed  eight  thousand  livres,  yearly,  for  carrying  on  that 
manufacture  during  the  said  term."  And  adds  Savary,  ^^  the  success 
has  even  exceeded  expectation,  the  Sedan  cloths  having  been  brought  to 
great  perfection." 

In  1661,  Charles  II.,  of  England,  delivered  up  to  France,  Nova  Scodm 
and  such  parts  of  Canada,  say  the  historians  of  that  period,  as  was  held  by 
the  English  colonists. 

"  In  1662,"  says  Voltaire,  in  his  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  "  the  French 
Koyal  Council  of  Commerce  was  first  erected,  which  still  subsists,  and 
that  the  King  himself  presided  therein  once  in  every  fortnight. 

In  the  year  1664,  and  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  his  able 
minister,  Colbert,  commenced  his  wise  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  France,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been 
laid  by  Richelieu.  It  was  his  policy  to  build  up  a  solid,  substantial  home 
industry,  for  which  purpose  he  granted  numerous  immunities,  premiums, 
protections,  &c.,  to  foreign  artists,  artificers,  manufiicturers,  &c.,  frx>m  all 
parts,  to  settle  with  their  families  and  workmen  in  France.  He  induced 
the  King  to  grant  one  million  of  livres  annually  for  the  improvement  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  alone.  So  far  also  had  the  culture  of  raw  silk 
been  improved,  early  in  this  King's  reign,  on  the  plan  of  his  grandfather, 
Kine  Henry  IV.,  tlutt  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  was  raised  this  year 
in  I*  ranee,  better  than  that  of  Avignon  or  even  Messina, 

In  the  same  year  was  erected  an  exclusive  East  India  Company  for 
fifty  years  ;  their  limits  being  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  eastward,  to 
the  farthest  East  Indies ;  and  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  Le  Maire, 
westward,  into  all  the  South  Seas ;  soon  after  which  they  possessed  them- 
selves of  Pondicherry,  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  In  the  same  year  Colbert 
erected  a  new  exclusive  West  India  Company,  its  limits  being — 

First.  That  part  of  the  continent  of  South  America  lying  between  the 
Rivers  of  Amazon  and  Oronooka,  with  the  adjacent  islands. 

Second.  In  North  America,  all  Canada,  down  to,  and  behind  Virginia 
tind  Florida. 

Thirdly.  All  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape  De  Verde,  southward  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

About  the  year  1667,  Colbert  set  in  operation  the  &mous  tapestry 
manufacture,  at  the  Gobelins,  in  Paris — ^procuring  from  all  foreign  parts 
drawers,  designers,  painters,  dyers,  and  enmvers;  also,  all  sorts  of 
workers  in  gold,  silver,  ivory,  brass,  &c. — ^which,  under  the  direction  of 
the  famous  Le  Brun,  were  brought  to  great  perfection.    So,  also,  every 
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possible  means  were  resorted  to,  to  improve  all  old  manufactures  and 
introduce  new  ones,  and  in  every  way  to  foster  and  protect  them,  and  to 
extend  conomierce.  By  all  which  measures,  says  Anderson,  ^'  France 
80on  became  the  great  rival  and  supplanter  of  both  England  and  Holland 
in  most  foreign  markets — in  Turkey,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  more  par- 
ticularly for  woollen  goods,  with  which,  till  after  this  time,  the  two  first 
named  nations  alone  supplied  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe." 

Speaking  of  this  period,  Voltaire  says,  **  It  was  wonderful  to  behold 
the  seaports,  which  before  were  deserted  and  in  ruins,  now  surrounded 
by  works  at  once  both  their  ornament  and  defence !  Covered  also  with 
ships  and  mariners,  and  containing  already  near  sixty  large  ships-of-war. 
New  colonies,  under  the  protection  of  the  king's  flag,  were  sent  from  all 
parts  into  America,  East  India,  and  Africa.  A  wonderful  change  this  in 
six  years'  time !  Moreover,  every  year  of  Colbert's  ministry,  from  1663 
to  this  year,  1672,  was  distinguished  by  the  establishment,  of  some  new 
manufactory,  such  as  fine  woollen  cloth,  silk,  and  glass,  with  which,  till 
this  time,  Venice  had  supplied  all  Europe.  He  also  procured  from  Eng- 
land the  secret  of  the  stocking  frame,  of  English  invention,  by  which 
stockings  are  made  ten  times  quicker  than  by  the  knitting  needle.  The 
manufacture  of  carpets,  also,  and  of  fine  tapestries,  were  introduced ; 
also,  wrought  iron  ware,  steel,  fine  earthen  ware,  morocco  leather,  &c.^ 

In  the  year  1675,  an  inquiry  was  made  by  order  of  the  British  Parha^ 
ment  into  the  trade  between  France  and  England,  and  according  to 
£chard,  and  Rapine,  a  return  was  made,  by  which  it  appeared — 

The  imports  from  France  were £1,500/X)0 

The  exports  to  France,  annually,  about • .       170,000 

Annual  balance  against  England, £1,330,000 

Thus  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  what  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice, 
that  commerce  flourishes  only  upon  a  protected  and  thriving  domestic  in- 
dustry. France  had  lagged  behind  all  other  European  states  in  her  com- 
merce, until  the  measures  to  start  her  domestic  industry  were  commenced 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Indeed,  such  a  thing  as  French  commerce  be- 
fore that  period  was  scarcely  known.  But  in  little  more  than  half 
a  century,  under  the  wise  counsels  of  Richelieu  and  Colbert,  we  find 
every  species  of  manufacture  carried  on,  and  so  much  had  these  strength- 
ened the  kingdom,  that  Voltaire  says,  '^  France  had,  in  1681,  sixty  thou- 
sand sailors,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  ships  of  the  line,  being  a 
greater  naval  power  than  was  possessed  by  England  and  Hc^land  com- 
bined." Pufiendorf  also  states,  that  at  this  time  the  French  King's  re- 
venue was  computed  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  livres,  whereas 
in  Henry  IV.  time  it  did  not  amount  to  sixteen  millions.  The  whole 
history  of  modern  Europe  establishes,  beyond  controversy,  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  wealth  and  power  of  each  nation  has  always  depended 
upon  its  advance  in  manufactures — that  as  these  have  augmented  and 
become  consolidated,  so  has  its  commerce  become  extended,  and  its  poli- 
tical power  and  influence  been  felt,  and  its  independence  been  secured ; 
while  a  decline  in  its  home  industry  has  ever  been  followed  by  a  falling 
off  in  its  commerce,  its  wealth,  and  its  political  importance. 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative.  In  1698,  the  French  first  began  a  set- 
tlement at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Flo- 
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ridft.  In  the  year  1700,  a  new  Council  of  Commerce  was  established  in 
France,  consisting  of  the  principal  ministers  of  state  and  twelve  of  the 
principal  merchants  of  the  kingdom — viz :  two  from  Paris,  and  ten  from 
the  cities  of  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  RocheUe^  Nantes, 
St.  Malo,  Lisle,  Bayonne,  and  Dunkirk,  each  one  member.  This  coun- 
cil to  meet  at  least  once  in  every  week,  for  healing  of  all  matters  com- 
mercial, as  well  by  land  as  by  sea,  at  home  and  beyond  sea — ^to  receive 
proposals,  schemes,  &c.,  also,  to  encourage  works,  manufactures,  ^. 
The  said  merchants  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  magistiatefl  of  the 
said  cities.  From  the  very  first  erection  of  this  £Eunous  new  council  or 
board  of  commerce,  we  date  the  almost  surprising  increase  of  the  com- 
merce, tDoollen  manufacturesy  mercantile  shipping,  and  foreign  colonies  c^ 
France. 

The  year  1716  was  marked  by  the  far-famed  Mississippi  scheme,  got 
up  by  the  notorious  John  Law,  a  Scotchman,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  at 
Edinburgh.  The  ostensible  object  was  the  paying  off  of  the  public  debt 
of  France. 

A  history  of  this  great  speculation,  which  ended  in  the  most  disastrous 
failure  and  distressing  consequences,  not  only  to  all  who  embarked  in  it, 
but  to  the  whole  French  kingdom,  would  occupy  too  much  space. 
Neither  would  it  comport  with  our  present  object.  It  is,  therefore,  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  thousands  of  families  were  ruined,  and  that  Law  was 
obliged  to  fly  the  kingdom  of  France  for  the  safety  of  his  life,  and  died 
in  obscurity. 

About  the  year  1740,  the  commerce  of  the  French  West  India  Islands 
had  grown  up  to  very  great  importance ;  their  exports  in  cocoa,  cotton, 
ginger,  rum,  and  coflee,  had  reached  the  amount  of  iS250,000  sterling, 
an  enormous  amount  for  that  period.  They  ha4  also  an  extensive  com- 
merce to  the  East  Indies  about  this  time.  Twelve  ships  are  said  to  have 
arrived  at  L'Orient  in  one  year,  whose  cargoes  were  advertised  as 
follows : 

Coffee,  tea,  drugs,  &c.,  by  the  lb.  weight,  to  the  amount  ef  5,334,710  pounds  weight 
387,820  pieces  of  calicoes  and  stufib. 
4,284  packets  of  walking  canes. 
500       *'       Malacca  canes. 
Fans,  5,000;  with  painted  haadkerchiefs,  painted  paper,  mother  of  pearl  card  coun- 
ters, yamish,  china  ware,  &c.,  in  considerable  quantities. 

And  again,  in  1740.  In  the  month  of  August  the  sale  of  the  French 
East  India  Company's  merchandise  at  L'Orient  amounted  to  twenty-two 
millions  of  livres,  or  about  one  million  of  pounds  sterling,  being  a  vast 
increase  within  a  very  few  years.  We  have  also  an  account,  in  1743,  of 
the  following  importations  at  Rochelle  from  Canada : 


Cat  skins, 1,290 

Wolf  skins 1,267 

Wolverin, 92 

Grey  fox  and  cat  skins, 10,2^ 

Radfoz 451 


Beaver  skins 127,080 

Bear  skins, 16,512 

Kackoon  skins,. 110,000 

Martin  skins 30,325 

Otter  and  fisher  skins, 12,428 

Mink  skins, 1,700 

Total  skins, 311,355 

In  all  worth  about  iS120,000  sterling,  according  to  the  valuation  cf  die 
Hudson  Bay  Company. 


'..'         ■■  ■■  ■■—'■^■^■^FT^ 
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The  GnmytroUer  General  Demarest's  Memoir  of  the  Finances  of 
France,  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  gives  the  medium  raised  for  the 
seven  preceding  years — 

Per  annum, • Livres,  219^)28,000 

In  the  year  1734,  there  was  raised *'  259,968,000 

In  the  year  1740,  there  was  raised *'  204,881,000 

Intheyear  1741,  there  was  raised **  .  243,503,000 

The  expenses  of  this  year  exceed  this  sum  20,000,000  Livres. 

In  the  year  1742,  there  was  raised <*  305,924,000 

In  the  year  1743,  there  was  raised *'  232,000,000 

"   1,465,304.000 
Liand  forces  in  France  In  May,  1743,  yfz : 

Regular  troops,  horse,  and  dragoons,.  •  • 37,164 

Foot, 182,600 

219,764 

Militia, 75,000 

Invalids, 9,296 

304,060 

The  seamen,  marines,  ^.,  same  year, • men,  42,440 

Anderson  states  the  French  fisheries  in  1745,  as  follows : 

Ships.  Man.  Qaintali. 

At  Cape  Breton, 93  5,260  136,000 

Gaspay 6  360  18,000 

Quadre, 6  360  18,000 

Port  en  Basque, 6  360  18,000 

LesFodsIsles 3  180  9,000 

St.  Malo, 300  18,000  900,000 

414        24,520        1,149,000 
The  cargoes  of  these  vessels  are  valued  in  sterling  at  jC9Sl,692  lOs. 

The  inland  trade  of  France,  like  that  of  all  extensive,  populous,  and 
industrious  countries,  has  at  all  times  heen  far  superiour  to  its  foreign 
commerce.  This  results  firom  the  consumption  of  the  products  of  its  own 
fisheries,  mines,  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  and  their  circulation  from 
one  prpvince  to  the  other.  The  foreign  conunerce  of  France,  comprising 
its  exports  of  French  industry,  has  heen  very  variable,  owing  to  the  wars 
in  which  she  had  for  many  years  been  engaged  with  England. 

In  1784,  she  exported — 

Cloth,  amounting  in  value  to Livres,  15,530,900 

Stuffs, - "        7,600,600 

Plush, "         4,425,100 

The  exportation  of  the  two  first  articles  in  1787,  amounted  to  14,242,400 
livres,  and  5,615,800  livres.  The  produce  of  the  whole  woollen  manu- 
facture in  France  was  estimated  in  1789,  at  one  hundred  and  forty  millions 
of  livres  annually. 

In  1787,  the  exportation  amounted  in  all  to  542,604,000  livres,  of 
which  311,472,000  livres  were  the  raw  produce  of  the  soil,  mines,  and 
fisheries,  and  321,132,000  the  produce  of  her  manufactures. 

The  imports  into  France  upon  an  average  of  the  years  1785, 1786,  and 
1787,  were  611,008,200  livres.  But  Mr.  Rowland,  in  his  Report  to  the 
Convention  of  1792,  stated  the  average  '^imports  of  France  to  amount 
to  no  more  than  319  millions.     In  1800,  Uiey  amounted  to  325,116,000 
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livres.  Exports  271,664,000  livres;  balance  against  France  53,552,000 
livres.  According  to  Neckar,  the  balance  of  commerce  in  1784  was 
seventy  millions  of  French  livres  in  favour  of  France.  He  calcnlated 
the  imports  230  millions.  But  from  the  state  of  French  conuneroe  in 
1787,  which  Mr.  Arnould  appears  to  have  analyzed  with  much  care, 

The  importations  amounted  to. .  • .611 ,008,200  livres. 

The  exportationa        •«         •< 540,604,000 


Balance  against  France, • 70,404,200 


4f 


<C 


From  an  official  report  made  by  Rowland  to  the  National  Convention, 
in  1793,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1792  there  entered  inwards  into  the 
ports  of  France  7,607  vessels,  amounting  in  all  to  639,235  tons,  of  which 

1,823  vessel,  in  all. 147,821  tons,  were  French. 

1,940      "        "      145,012    <•         "    English. 

3,844      <*        '*     346,402    <<    all  other  nations. 

And  in  the  same  year  there  cleared  outwards  8,618  vessels,  amounting 
in  all  to  544,935  tons,  of  which 

1,940  vessels,  or 147,410  tons,  were  French. 

3,111     "        "   90,662    «•        «*     English. 

3,567    ««        ««    306,863    "    all  other  nations. 

About  this  period,  1790,  broke  out  the  Revolution,  which  soon  led  to 
devastating  results,  amidst  scenes  the  most  bloody  and  revolting.  Yet,, 
notwithstanding  all  that  France  suffered,  from  intestine  agony  and  distress, 
such  09  no  nation  ever  before  experienced — ^notwithstanding  the  immense 
armies  constantly  kept  in  the  field — notwithstanding  the  frequently  disas* 
trous  state  of  her  finances — stiU  her  vast  natural  resources,  and  the  steady 
adherence,  through  any  and  every  trial,  to  the  great  system  of  watching 
and  encouraging  her  home  industry,  thereby  creating  an  immense  internal 
trade,  enabled  France  to  bear  up  under  every  burthen  ;  and  in  a  very 
few  years  after  the  peace  of  1815,  we  find  her  commerce  greatly  increasing^ 
both  in  exports  and  imports. 

In  1816, 1817, 1818, 1819,and  1820,  France  was  making  rapid  advances 
in  prosperity. 

The  French  Minister  of  Finance,  in  1821,  to  Louis  XVIII.,  thus  ac- 
counts for  the  prosperity  of  France  and  the  flourishing  state  of  her  finances. 

"  The  fabrication  of  every  thing  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the 
population  being  exclusively  confined  to  the  nation,  France  has  been  in  a 
situation  to  extend  her  consumption,  which  has  gone  on  increasing  firom 
year  to  year." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  King's  speech,  in  the  year  1821. 
"  If  we  take  a  view  of  our  domestic  state,  what  motives  have  we  not  to 
bless  Providence.  The  sensible  progress  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  the 
arts,  attests  that  of  commerce  :  and  very  soon  new  channels  willy  by 
multiplying  the  means  of  communication  and  traffic,  extend  the  general 
good  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom." 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1821 ,  the  Minister  of  France  laid  before  the 
Deputies  his  annual  Report,  which,  afler  stating  the  receipts  of  the  Treasu- 
ry for  one  year  at  890,000,000  francs,  and  the  expenditures  at  889,500,000, 
thus  sums  up  the  prosperous  state  of  the  country : 

"  Such  a  result  of  the  termination  of  calamities,  which,  in  any  other 
country,  an  age  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  t9  affiu^e,  evinces  among  us 
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resources  triumphant  over  the  most  adverse  situations.  What  other  nation 
besides  France,  would  be  able,  after  what  she  has  suffered  even  up  to 
18^18,  by  wars  and  other  unhappy  circumstances,  to  present  in  three  years 
the  happy  spectacle  which  she  this  day  offers  ?  Her  political  engage- 
ments punctually  fulfilled ;  her  territory  free  and  tranquil ;  her  commerce 
and  industry  increasing  in  activity ;  her  treasury  always  full ;  all  her  capital 
in  employment,  whether  to  acquire,  to  cpnstruct,  to  repair,  or  to  give  an 
impulse  to  works  of  public  utility." 

Mr.  Chaptal  says,  ^'  Arguing  from  past  experience  I  go  further.  Even 
at  the  present  time,  when  tne  various  species  of  industry  are  in  a  flourishing 
state ;  with  regard  to  the  priee  or  quality  of  our  productions,  any  duty 
w^hich  would  open  the  door  to  the  competition  of  foreign  fabrics,  would 
shake  to  their  foundations  all  the  establishments  which  exist  in  France. 
Our  stores  would  in  a  few  days  be  crowded  with  foreign  merchandise — 
it  would  be  sold  at  any  price,  in  order  to  extinguish  our  industry.  Our 
manufacturers  would  be  devoted  to  idleness,  through  the  impossibility  of 
the  proprietors  making  the  same  sacrifices  as  foreigners ;  and  we  should 
behold  the  same  scenes  as  followed  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  of  1786, 
although  it  was  concluded  upon  the  basis  of  fifteen  per  cent." 

In  1816|  the  French  tariff  underwent  a  new  revision  and  the  list  of 
prohibited  articles  was  somewhat  reduced — ^but  that  list  still  included 
three-fourths  of  the  most  important  manufactures  and  (Hroductions  with 
-which  France  supplies  itself. 

We  have  already  shown,  in  another  place,  that  from  1793  to  1812,  the 
•commerce  of  the  United  States  sufiered  very  much  from  all  the  bellige- 
rents ;  and  while  we  cannot  omit  in  an  account  such  as  the  present,  tne 
French,  Berlin,  and  Milan,  and  the  Rambouillet  decrees,  under  which 
many  of  our  vessels  were  condemned,  nor  the  captures  which  took  place 
prior  to  1800 ;  yet  we  state  them  simply  as  fricts,  connected  with  the 
commercial  history  of  the  period,  and  not  as  having  any  bearing  upon  the 
object  we  have  in  view  in  preparing  this  sketch,  which  is  selected  from 
many  competent  authorities  to  show  a  country  situate  with  regard  to  Eng- 
land very  much  as  is  the  United  States — and  to  prove  that  by  constantly 
adhering  to  the  true  policy  of  guarding  and  of  protecting  her  own  indus- 
try, France  is  now  one  of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  countries  on  the 
globe. 

In  conclusion,  we  annex  some  tables  of  her  exports  and  tonnage,  which 
win  speak  for  themselves,  and  show  to  what  an  extent  she  now  carries 
her  trade,  on  the  proceeds  of  her  varied  wealth  and  industry,  to  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

McGregor,  the  last  English  writer,  devoted  to  the  so-called  free  trade 
system,  thus  speaks  of  France : 

^^  Turning  to  France,  we  shall  find  that  the  commercial  system  of  that 
country,  from  the  time  of  Colbert  to  the  present  dav,  has  been  one  of 
constant  exclusion ;  with  the  single  exception  of  the  short  term  for  which 
Mr.  Pitt's  treaty  lasted,  the  legislation  of  England  and  France  towards 
each  other  has  been  particularly  anti-conmiercial,  which  has  limited  our 
trade  with  our  nearest  neighbours  to  an  amount  much  smaller  than  the 
value  of  that  with  more  distant  customers,  such  as  Germany,  Italy,  the 
United  States,  and  Brazil." 

Here  is  evidence,  fiM>m  ft  ^^  firee  trade  "  source,  to  prove  what  we  have 
endeavoured  to  set  forth  ja  this  article  ;  and  we  may  add  that  France  has 
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adhered  to  the  system  of  the  most  ample  protection  to  every  home  in- 
terest, amidst  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  England,  by  every 
means  in  her  power  to  induce  France  to  relax  and  go  into  the  system  o£ 
free  trade,  as  England  is  pleased  to  style  it,  but  wmch  France  too  ^vell 
knows  would  break  down  her  home  industry,  and  lead  to  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences.  ^ 

France  abounds  with  iron  a^d  minerals  of  almost  every  description. 
The  principal  copper  mines  are  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  the  Upper 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Upper  Alps. 

;  She  has  but  few  lead  mines  that  are  worked,  but  most  of  them  also  yield 
silver.  In  the  departments  of  the  Ourte  and  Roer,  antimony  and  manga- 
nese are  found  in  great  abundance. 

Of  metallic  salts,  she  has  green,  white,  and  blue  copperas,  and  verdigris 
at  Montpellier,  Epsom  salt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege,  and  there  and 
elsewhere  marine  salt,  saltpe^,  and  sal  ammoniac. 

Of  the  mineral  acids  she  has  the  most  important ;  viz :  sulphuric  acid 
or  oil  of  vitriol,  nitric  acid  or  aqua  fortis,  and  the  muriatic  oxygenated 
acid,  or  aqua  regia. 

Of  the  combustible  mineral  she  has  pit  coal  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, some  anthracite  in  the  Pyrenees  and  in  the  departments  of  the 
Rhone. 

All  sorts  of  earths  and  sands  used  in  manu&ctures,  as  kaolin,  or  por- 
celain earth,  of  the  finest  and  best  qualities,  quartz  ofall  kinds,  as  well  as 
every  material  of  stony  substance  used  in  the  arts,  from  the  massy  rock 
that  forms  the  stately  column,  to  the  gem  that  sparkles  on  the  neck  of 
beauty. 

She  has  manufactures,  unrivalled. 

Of  linen  cloth  in  Normandy,  Picardy,  Hainault,  Cambresis,  Bretagne, 
Maine,  Dauphine,  Auvergne,  Beaujolais,  Gascogne,  and  Anjou.  Before 
the  Revolution  she  exported  linens  to  the  amount  of  twelve  to  thirteen 
millions  of  livres. 

Of  lawns  and  cambrics,  the  exports  of  which  once  amounted  to  six 
millions  of  livres. 

Of  thread  lace  at  Brussels,  Malines,  Valenciennes,  Dieppe,  and 
licPuy. 

Of  sailcloth  at  Rennes,  Angers,  Agen,  Marseilles,  Mont  de  Marsan,  &c. 

Of  cables,  ropes,  and  cordage,  at  Brest,  Rochefort,  Toulon,  Abbe- 
ville, Dunkirk,  and  Havre. 

Of  printed  calicoes,  shawls,  &c.,  at  Rouen,  Troyes,  Darnetal,  near 
Rouen,  Bouvais,  Langres,  Crevelt. 

Of  muslins,  at  Rouen,  Nismes,  Geneva,  Beiders,  and  Rheims. 

Of  dimity  and  fustian,  of  a  superiour  quality,  at  Alengon,  Lyons,  Troyes, 
Brussels,  and  Toulouse. 

Of  fine  woollen  clolh,  at  Sedan,  Abbeville,  Louviere,  Elbeuf,  Rouen, 
Darnetal,  Les  Andelys,  Vienne,  and  Montauban.  Coarser  cloths  are 
made  in  abundance  at  Chateauroux,  Issoudun,  Aubi^y,  Romorautin, 
St.  Aignan,  Roybon,  Crest,  Saillans,  Romano,  Grenoble,  Valence,  Va- 
logne,  Amboise,  Niort.,  Aix,  &c.  Woollen  stu&,  camlets,  serges,  plush, 
&c.,  are  also  manu&ctured  in  ^eat  quantities. 

Of  silks,  chiefly  at  Lyons,  Tours,  Nismes,  Paris,  and  Marseilles.  In 
1789,  the  produce  of  the  silk  manufactures  was  rated  at  125,000,000  of 
francs  and  it  employed  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  thousand  looms.  The 
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silkworms  reared  in  France  were  estimated  in  1810  to  yield  15,000,000 
lbs.  of  silk  annually. 

Large  manufactures  of  hats  are  established  at  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  Paris. 

Watches  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  at  Paris,  Geneva, 
Carouges,  and  Cluse.  The  number  of  watches  consumed  annually  m 
France  before  the  Revolution,  was  estimated  at  200,000. 

Jewellery  is  made  in. such  abundance  that  at  Paris  and  Lyons  only, 
70,000  workmen  were  employed  before  the  revolution. 

Of  China  ware  and  mirrors,  glass,  &c.,  the  manufacture  is  carried  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection. 

Carpets  and  tapestry,  besides  the  celebrated  manufacture  at  the  Gobe- 
lins, in  Paris,  are  made  at  La  Savonnerie  and  Beauvais,  very  little  inferiour. 
in  quality  to  the  former. 

The  proceeds  of  the  whole  internal  industry  of  France  is  estimated  at 
8,600,000,000  of  francs,  or  $1,612,500,000. 

With  these  things  presented,  we  proceed  now  to  give  an  exact  account 
of  our  trade  with  France  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1844,  which  ii^ 
as  follows,  viz. : 


STATISTICAL  TABLES  OF  FRENCH  COMMERCE. 


IMPORTS  FROM  FRANCE  INTO  UNITED  STATES. 


,  MANUFACTURES. 
Bvwing  lilk,  and  ailk  twist.. 
ManuliifCtttres  of  iUk,  includ- 

inf  poDgees,  gross  do  Na^ 

plos,  Ac.,  Ac, 

Cloths  «ad  caasimeres, 

Merino  shawls, 

Blankets, 

WorstAdjstufE^ 

Hosiery,  gloves,  &c., 

Cotton  goods,  dyedt 

White  cotton  goods, 

Velvets,  and  moleskins, 

Twist,  yarn,  and  thread, 

Hosiery,   gloves,   mits,   and 

bindings, 

Other  cotton  maoaiactures,.. 
Goods    made    of  ailk    and 

worsted,. 

CUwt  and  mohair  camlets,.... 
Silk  floss,  and  manufactiires 

of  silk  not  specified 

Thread  and  cotton  lace, 

Gold  and  silver  lace, 

Linens,  bleached,  and  others, 

Other  articles  of  linen, 

Articles  of  hemp, 

Ready-made  clothing, 

Other  articles  of  wear, 

Manufactttres   of  iron   and 

steel,. 

Maan&ctttres  of  copper,. . . . 
of  brass, 


(( 


u 


of  tin,. 

of  other  metals, 

of  saddleiy , . . 

of  lehther..... 

of  wood, 

Plate  glass  above  2St  inches, . 

Silvered  plate  glass,. 

Leghorn  and  chip  hats,  4m^  . 
China  and  poreeiatn,  ..••••. 
Esuthen  and  atone  ware,.. . . . 

Plated  and  gilt  wares, 

Hats,  caps,  and  mnib, 

H«ircloClk 


#896,334 


5^400,836 

94,978 

133,019 

1,000,396 

11.596 

1,134,916 

91.6L7 

130.563 

3,186 

51,348 
155,878 

983,846 
81,995 

450,383 

65,764 

81,148 

163.183 

5,613 

583 

46,353 

349,198 

101,795 
84,885 
12,534 
174 
736 
647 
37,874 
39,138 
30,958 
43,159 
193,863 
76^569 
3,101 
15^987 
14,447 
85 


Brushes,  of  all  kinds, $55,560 

Paper  hangings, 86^697 

Slates,  of  all  kinda 558 

Black  lead  pencils, ••..  Ill 

Chronometers  and  clocks,... .  6,765 

Watchea  and  parta  of  watches,  309,618 
Manufiictures  of  gold  and  sil- 

Ter, 11,455 

Jewellery,^., 75^638 

Buttons,  metal  and  others, . . .  845 

Manufactured  corks, 59,137 

Quills, 66 

Manuftctures  of  wood, 14 

Silk  shoea  and  slippers, 1.906 

Silk  bata  and  bonnets, 90,348 

SaUduck 117 

Oilcloth  Airniture...........  8,738 

Madeira  wine, ........       181 

Sherry 59 

Champagne, .804,474 

Burgundy, 4,078 

Port  wine, 1,083 

Claret  and  other  wiae,SI94,576 

White  wine, 53,763 

Wfaie  of  Spain, SSS 

Mediterranean  wine,.         84 
Wine  of  Germany, . . .    8,453 

All  other  wines, 154—  561,067 

Brandy 537,838 

Distilled    spirits    not    from 

grain, 30^357 

Cordials, 88,136 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter, .......  1 

Vinegar,.. 3,886 

Moloases, 501 

Olive  oil,  in  casks, 903 

Linseed  oil, 85 

All  other  oils, * 530 

Scrapiron, 112 

Sole  and  upper  leather, 103 

Leather  gloves, < 563^881 

Boots  and  shoes, • 83,74$t 

Tanned  and  dressed  skins, . .  45^036 

Tanned,  not  dressed 85 

Writingpaper, 5^785 

AU  other  paper, 5i90O 
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Booka,  Frenoh, 9^43 

Books.  Eogliah,  and  aJl  othor 

kind*, ^ 43,567 

8«m 1,491 

Pickled  fbb, 43 

BrsM  and  copper  ware, , . . . .  30 

Fire  and  side  arnus 5,245 

Chocolate. 8S9 

Refined  sufar, 35 

Cheeae, 4,854 

Cirara, 316 

Ochre,  dry  and  in  oil 6,060 

Red  and  white  lead,.. M 45 

Cordage, 97 

Twine,  and  pack  thread,. . . .  3,540 

Seine* ' 696 

Walch  chryatals  and  apeeta- 

cleglasMs, 9,459 

Cutfflass, 2,870 

Pressed,  moulded,  and  plain 

glass, l.OSe 

Plain  or  pressed  glaaa,M . .  • » •  881 

Cylinder  fflass 1,501 

Plain  tumbiera, 534 

Crown  glass 463 

Polished  plates, 2,306 

Apothecaries  viala, 1,394 

Bottles,  glav, 27,655 

Den^johns, 229 

Pins, 95 

Muskets  and  rifles, 30 

Bonnet  wire, 344 

All  other  wire,. 1,206 

Woodscrews, 761 

Nails,  cut  and  wroughtri 437 

Chain  cables, IdO 

Anvils, 8 

Iron  castings, » 4^005 

All  other  casdngs, S3 

Hatlera' sad  iroiM, 86 


Total  imports  front  France, 
Total  exports, 


,%•«•  ••• 


'••••••  t 


Indigo, , 

Flannels, • .• 

Onrpets, ..••..« 

RAW  MATERIALS. 

Almqnda,^ 

Prunes, 

P»«i, 

Dales, 

Raisins, 

Nuta, 

Cloves  and  cinnamon,. 

Camphor, 

Pearl  barley 

Bristles,. 

Woad  or  pastel, 

Opium, .•«••. 

6lue, 

Bleaching  powder, 

Thibet,  Angora,  and   goats' 

wool 

Hemp, 

Rags, 

Wool  under  7  cents,.. ....•• 

Wool  above  7  centSr 

Raw  silk ....••• ^. 

Cocoa, 

Crude  brimstone, 

Brimstone,  unwrought, 

Furs,  undressed,  on  skin,. . . . 

Zinc,  in  plates, 

Quicksilver, 

Teas, •«. 

Hatters'  Airs,  and  others, .... 
Potatoes, 


H536 
U3S 

9eD-#i<4iiiei 

38,449 
28^750 

4S 

8t 

3,944 

15,475 

3,631 

It 

^IQ 

187 

930 

4 

1 

1,454 
121 


17,783 

5,655 

15^9119 

108 

13,145 

17,006 

10,047 

34 

(» 

20 

240.440 

5*2^5— 


$421,849 


Gold  and  aUver,. 
Noa-enumerated 


Balance  against  United  Stateay 


$14,836.0» 
694333 

$1^530,863 
8^18^ 

$17J54a,484 
$1^438,900 

|8»110,SM 


EXPORTS  TO  FRANCE  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 


Spermaceti  oil, • 

Whale  and  flah  oU, 

Whalebone,. 

gperiaceti  candles,  .....»>.«»«...»»>.. 
Staves  and  heading,  boaMs,  plank,  and 

other  timber,.  .—• i...« 

OUier  lumber,.... ....; 

Masts  and  spars, 

Oak  bark,  and  other  dyt, 

All  manufactures  of  wood,.. • 

Tar,  pitch,  roaln,  and  turpentine, 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes, 

Skins  and  Airv, 

Beef,  hides,  and  homed  cattle, 

Pork,  hams  and  bacon,  lard,  hogs, 

Butter  and  cheese, 

Horsea, « 

Wheat, 

Flour, ••••« 

Indian  corn, .v*.^.. 

Rye,  oata,  and  other  amalf  gndn, 

Rice, 

Domeatic  exports, .  .•••  ..•• 

Foreign  expoita,.  ..«•«• •«  • 


1189 

2,636 

170,091 

1,331 

106,999 

5^597 

263 

15,705 

3,778 

83,770 

356,853 

7,504 

318,960 

331,177 

3,307 

250 

1,467 

16,198 

888 

601 

309,448 


Cotto^, 9JB0iJSa5 

Tobaeoo,.. 1.156,568 

Hops,....* ^ 3|091 

Wax, 41^6 

Household  fumiturer* 515 

Coaches  and carriagea....... 150 

Manufactured  tolMeeo  ttd  maflU* 8;558 

Spirit* of  turpentine......... 986 

L^nd,...4 8tM98 

Spiritfl  from  molaase^., 8ia64 

Copper  and  brasa,  and  copper  mannlhc- 

tured,.  ....M ••..  6,319 

Medical  drugs,. , 8^531 

Cotton  piece  gooda....J« ...•••  SDO 

Wearing  apparelr* •« 3^285 

Books  and  maps, 1J364 

Paints  and  varnish, 564 

Pewter,  manufacture^of^. ....... ...••..  37 

Articles  not  enumerated-- 

Manufactures,.  ...••....••.  ..•»....  15^053 

Other  articles^ v 87,385 


.$13,066;7I8 
.    8,372,188 


Total  exports, 


.|Uh43e^90a 
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TAe  following  table  of  the  whole  Imports  and  Exports  of  France  are  taken  from  the 
offitial  Statistics  pubiished  by  order  of  the  French  Government : 


Y«ar«. 


Imports. 


n87,. 

1788», 
1789,. 
1793,. 
1797,. 
1798,. 
1799,: 
1800,. 
1801,. 
1802,. 
1803,. 
1804,. 
1805,. 
1806,. 
1807,. 
1808,. 
1S09,. 
1810,. 


Francs. 


551,051,100410,124,200 
517,073,800  465,761 ,000 


576.589,000 
929,0-20,000 
353,158,000 
298,243,000 
253,068,000 
323,034,394 
415,229,177 
465,375,793 
429,899,653 
440,608,678 
491,905,749 
476,934.023 
393,202,498 
320,118,895 
288,495,200 
339,140,300 


Exporu. 


Franca. 


440,975,000 

802,546,000 

211,124,000 

253,117,000 

300,241 ,842 

271,575,604 

304,719,0001 

324,810,304 

346,698,297 

380,401 .994t 

375,^^65,904 

455,675,244 

376,215,709 

331,330,832 

332,312,200 

365,647,200 


Yean. 


1825,... 
1826,.., 
1827,... 
1828,... 
1829,.., 
1830,. ,., 
1831,... 
1832,... 
1833,... 
1834,... 
1835,... 
183G,.,. 
1837,... 
1838,... 
1839,... 
1840,... 
1841,... 


Imports. 


FraDcs, 
533,622,392 
564,728,610 
565,804,228 
607,677,321 
616.353,397 
638,338,433 
512,825,551 
652,878,341 
693,275,752 
720,194,336 
760,726,696 
905.575,359 
807,800,000 
937,100,000 
947,000,000 
1 ,052,300,000 
1,121,400,000 


Exports. 


Francs. 
667,294,114 
560,608,769 
602,401,276 
609,922,632 
607,818,646 
572,664,064 
618,169,911 
696,282,138 
766,316,312 
714,706,038 
834,422,218 
961,284,756 
758,100,000 
955,900,000 
1,003,300,000 
1,010,900,000 
1,065,400,000 


The  Franc,  or  Livre,  is  equal  to  18  3-4  cents,  or  3-16th9  of  a  dollar. 

The  Course  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  France,  and  its  amount  %Dith  each  Country, 

in  each  of  the  four  years  from  1882  to  1835 : 


IMPORTATIONS. 


COUNfRflEsT 


United  States  of  America, 

Belgium •  

Sarainia,. « 

England  and  British  possess,  in  Europe,. . 

Austria  and  Venetisrn  Lombardy, 

Germany, 

Switzerland. 

Spain  and  the  Canaries, 

Guadeloupe, 

British  India  and  New  South  Wales,. . . . 

Russia, . . » .  f • 

Prussia,.. ... 

Martinique,.... 

Turkey  and  Greece, • 

Bourbon, 

Two  Sicilies, 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark, 

Hanse  Towns, • 

Tuscany  and  Roman  States 

Brazil,. J 

Algiers  and  Barbary  States, 

St.  Pierre,  Miquolon,  and  Fisheries, . . . . 

Holland, 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 

Mexico, 

Hayti 

Rio  de  la  Plata, 

Efi?ypt 

China,  Cochin-China,  &c., 

Senegal, 

ChiU 

Peru, 

Portugal  and  possessions  of  ditto., 

Other  Countries, .V 


1838. 


1833. 


Fraacs. 

89,400,000 

64,000,000 

72,800,000 

44,000,000 

34,200,000 

22,400,000 

23,200,000.31,200,000 

27,200,000  43,800,000 


Francs. 

99,000,000 
68,800,000 
68,600,000 
39,700,000 
48,200,000 
28,400,000 


23,400,000 
14,500,000 
34,700,000 
23,300,000 


21,200,000 
27,400,000 
23,100,000 
20,500,000 


16,400,00014,800,000 


20,800,000 

14,900,000 

21,000,000 

13,700,000 

15,200,000 

11,400,000 

5,900,000 

8,600,000 

7,300,000 


18,000,000 

16,200,000 

15,100,000 

16,100,000 

8,600,000 

9,500,000 

9,000,000 

10,200,000 

7,700,000 


8,200,000  5,500,000 
3,400,000!  6,700,000 
7,900,000   5,300,000 


3,500,000 
4,600,000 
3,900,000 
600,000 
2,600,000 


10,000,000 


3,500,000 
4,700,000 
4,900,000" 
3,600,000 
2,100,000 


11,600,000 


1834. 


66,300,000 


183& 


Francs.  Francs. 

97,300,000  89,500,000 


72,000,000 


75,100,000  59,000,000 


53,500,000 

36,000,000 

33,100,000 

39,000,000 

28,700,000 

24,600,000 

34,000,000 

17,800,000 

19,700,000 

17,100,000 

15,700,000 

16,300,000 

18,100,000 

16,200,000 

6,500,000 

11,800,000 

10,300,000 

11,100,000 

7,700,000 

8,600,000 

8,000,000 

6,700,000 

5,100,000 

5,900,000 

4,100.000 

0,200,000 

.  2,400,000 


17,100,000 


61,300,000 

41,800,000 

57,500,000 

59,300,000 

38,700,000 

23,806,000 

26,300,000 

21,300,000 

23,000,000 

16,200,000 

20,200,000 

18,400,000 

13,200,000 

16,700,000 

10,700,000 

8,700,000 

8,000,000 

10,300,000 

7,100,000 

6,900,000 

7,500,000 

7,000,000 

5,900,000 

5,400,0<X) 

3,600,000 

2,000,000 

3,000,000 


16,700,000 
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The  Caur$e  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  France,  and  Us  account  tmth  each  CowUry, 

in  eadi  of  the  four  year$from  1832  to  1835. 


EXPORTATIONS. 


COUNTRIES. 


United  States  of  America, 

Belgium, 

Sardinia 

England  &  British  possess,  in  Europe, 
Austria  and  Venetian  Lombardy,. . . . 

Germany, •••• 

Switzerland, 

Spain  and  the  Canaries, 

Guadaloupe, • 

British  India  and  New  South  Wales,.. 

Russia, 

Prussia, 

Martinique, 

Turkey  and  Greece, 

Bourbon, « 

Two  Sicilies, 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,. . . . 

Hanse  Towns • 

Tuscany  and  Roman  States, 

Brazil 

Algiers  and  Barbary  States, «• .. 

St.  Pierre,  Miquelon,  and  Fisheries,. 

Holland, 

Cuba  an^  Porto  Rico, 

Mexico,  •• • • 

Hayti, 

Rio  de  la  Plata 

China,  Cochin-China,  &c.,.  .•>... 

Senegal, ..•• ••....< 

ChiU 

Peru, « * . . 

Portugal  and  possessions  of  ditto.,. 
Other  Countries, 


1832. 


■»  m 


Fraoct. 

87,600,000 

50,000,000 

51,000,000 

101,800,000 

7,400,000 

49,600,000 

65,900,000 

40,100,000 

22,900,000 

4,800,000 

11,400,000 

10,700,000 

21,300,000 

17,600,000 

6,500,000 

9,300,000 

5,400,000 

16,700,000 

12,400,000 

9,400,000 

16,600,000 

3,400,000 

25,200,000 

9,200,000 

13,400,000 

5»400,000 

4,700,000 

3,400,000 

2,5(X),000 
5,300,000 
4,800,000 
1,300,000 
9,800,000 


1833. 


1834. 


Frinca. 

135,000,000 

52,300,000 

49,700,000 

116,200,000 

6,700,000 
42,000,000 
58,200,0tX) 
62,500,000 
12,300,000 

5,200,000 
10,500,000 
*  7,400,000 
12,400,000 
16,400,000 

7,000,000 

io,doo,ooo 

5,700,000 

18,000,000 

11,700,000 

18,200.0001 

24,300,000 

4,800.000 

16,000,000 

8,700,000 

15,000,000 

6,300,000 

5,000,000 

3,500,000 

3,800,000 
2,500,000 
4,300.000 
2,000.000 
11,800,000 


Franc*. 

113,000,000 

44,200,000 

49,100,000 

93,800,000 

6,200,000 
45,300,000 
65,000,000 
49,000,000 
14,400,000 

4,900,000 

8,000,000 

7,600,000 
14,500,000 
17,200,000 

8,700,000 
10,400,000 

5,000,000 
14,400,000 
12,100,000 
21,200,000 
17,900,000 

4,900,600 
20,400,000 
11,100,000 
12,000,000 

4,900,000 

3,900,000 

3,aoo,ooo 

5,300,(X)0 

8,600,000 

2,900,000 

4,000,000 

12,800,000 


183S. 


196,000,000 

43,800,000 

44,000,000 

100,000,(XK) 

6,800,000 

36,000,000 

73,500,000 

82,100,000 

16,500,000 

4,600,000 

11,500,000 

9,600,000 

16,700,000 

17,300,000 

7,900,000 

5,000,000 

5,100,000 

16,100,000 

9,400,000 

22»700,000 

14,400,000 

5,000,000 

19,300,000 

9,4O0,0(J0 

17^300,000 

5,700,000 

4,^00,000 

2,300,000 


*  • 


4,600,000 
6,800,000 
1,300,000 
7,000,000 
11,800,000 


The  object  with  which  the  twq  preceding  tables  are  inserted,  is  to 
show  how  greatly,  and  still  more  how  rapidly  the  foreign  and  colonial 
trade  of  France  has  gome  on  iacreasing  during  four  years.  The  aggregate 
mmount  of  imports  and  exports  in  1824  was  francs  695,403,500 ;  and 
in  1836  it  reached  francs  1,866,860,100;  being  an  increase  in  twelve 
years  of  108  per  cent.,  as  we  learn  from  French  official  doeumeots. 


*  Thefoilowing  is  an  account  of  the  In^orts  and  Expori$from  FVance  to  England, 
shotting  the  whole  Trade  between  the  two  Countries  in  Me  retpective  yearsj  fufol- 
lows — vis  :  the  amount  being  in  pounds  sterling  : 


V    Tl 


aa& 


if  OBpurts  ftiftm 
Englslid. 


Tean. 


1785,, 
1795,, 
1805,. 
1815,. 
1820,. 
1825.. 


Imports  iVoiii 
[Bgland. 


npoj 
Em 


722,057 

78,653 

552 

1,443,680 

1,163,901 

1,171,615 


Exports  to 
Eoflaod. 


344»370 

41,690 
494,740 
754,372 
775,132 

1,835,985 


Ymtb. 


1830,. 
1835,. 

1836,. 
1837,. 
1838,. 
1839,, 


667^9 

2,067,261 
2,345,615 
2,876.051 
3,855,003 
3,632,653 


Exports  u> 
Enflaod. 


£ 

2,317,666 

2,746,999 
3,125,978 
2,707,587 
3,431,119 
4,022,526 


*  WatentOA'8  Qjrelopedfaof  ComuMrce. 
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Statement  ahwnng  the  amount  of  the  Import  and  Export  Trade  of  France  unth 
the  different  countries  of  the  loorld  in  the  year  1838,  eatimasted  in  pounds  ster- 


EUROPE. 
Russia, 

Sweden, 

Norway, 

I>eniuarkf 

Prussia, 

Hanae  Towns, 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin, 

Holland 

Belifium, 

OresK  Britain ..* 

Portugal,  Azores,  Ac, 

Spain, 

Austria, • 

Sardinian  States, 

Two  Sici^^es, 

Tuscany, • 

Jtomaa  States,  Lucca, 

Switzerland, • 

Geraany, 

Greece, 

Turkey, 

AFRICA. 

E«rpt» 

Alg^ien, 

Barbary  States, 

Cape  ofGood  B<^>e,Mauritius, 
Oiher  Porta,  •..«••....••••*. 

ASIA. 

East  ladies,  British,  and  Aus- 
tralia,  

East  ladies,  Dutch, 

Do.        French, 


Imports. 


Exports. 


£ 

1,29>2,8I9 

203,711 

440,339 

33,144 

038,762 

397.358 

14,124 

837,359 

3,723,856 

3,797,701 

61.080 

1,418,592 

206,197 

4,469,388 

899,033 

632..360 

333TJ 

8,678,000 

2,180,175 

15.713 

14)90,995 

137,838 
66,697 

240,137 
24,  n2 
22,933 


793,804 
249.194 
212,344 


£ 

539.988 

41,655 

88,570 

78,556 

361,594 

831.018 

15,275 

877.014 

2,206.461 

5,602,145 

90,113 

3,033,003 

411,679 

2;380,S15 

541,782 

7J  9.091 

107.897 

3,445,823 

1,794,017 

84,367 

657,279 

151,068 

1,011,431 

210/161) 

273,a«| 
(tt,710 


Imports.  I  Exports. 


108^481 
57,3551 
17^6 


ASIA. 

China, • 

Cochin-China, 

AMERICA. 

United  Sutes, 

Hayti, 

British  Possessions, 

Spanish         **         

Danish  **         

Dutch  **         

Brazil, •»• 

Mexico, ., 

Central  America, 

Venezuela, 

New  Granada, 

Pern, 

Bolivia, 

Chili, 

States  of  Sis. 

Frescb  Coionies— > 

Guadak>upe^ 

Martinique. 

Bouibon,. 

Senegal, 

Cayenne,.. 

SL  Pierre,  Mlquelon,  and  the 

Fisheriea. 

Wrecks  and  Salvage, , 


Specie,. 


£ 

48,140 
53,751 

5,311,827 
290,413 

459,676 

35,981 

8 

379,425 

176  603 

106,690 

51.361 

19,7W 

890 

132.333 
255,319 

860,474 
684,496 
844.S24 
212,45.1 
109,399 

488,976 
14,75y 


37,48},  1 79 
6,907,0r. 


£ 

11,518 

33,252 

6.827,981 

202,131 

28,049 

602,015 

151,616 

826 

918,295 

324,261 

13,194 

70,396 

17,419 

103.805 

14  376 

307,348 

201,113 

607,70» 
6A780 
549835 
472.224 
136,698 

227,171 


)8,236,306 
2,288,036 


44,389,260140,535.218 


*  Watantoa*!  Cyekipedte  of  Comnaree. 


The  foUovoing  table  shown  the  amount  of  the  Import  and  Etport  Trade  of  France  ut 
eafJi  yeart  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  dose  of  1886,  reduced  to 
English  money  at  the  exchange  of  '2f^  francs  to  the  pound  sterling :-^ 


Years. 


1801, 

Aocn»,««  ••••  •••• 

1803, 

1804, 

1805, 

J oUo^«  «••••  •••• 

1807, 

1  c^Uc)  ,.«•••••••. 

loU  V,  .••••»•  ,■  • 

1810,... • 

1811, 

1812 

idi3, 

ISl^y  •••••••••• 

1815, ». 

Xolo, .««••*••.. 

1817, 

1818 


Imports. 


£ 
16,609,167 

18,597,986 

17,195,986 

17,616,681 

I9,676,a3<j 

19,073,481 

1 5,728,  LO-i 

12,804,756 

11,469,964 

U,4G6,536 

11,942,464 

8,319,490 

10,043,420 


7,936»648 
10,462,766 
13,592,010 


Exports. 


£ 

12,177,240 
12,973,046 
13,835,118 
15,181,253 
14,985,375 
18,^6,434 
15,022,963 
13,232.196 
13,273,824 
14,601,340 
13,116,232 
16,745348 
14,170,292 


9,558,236  13,842,116 


ia»909,174 
18,523342 
15,791,494 


14»276,55bl  17,968,261 


Years. 


»s. « 


1819, 
1&20. 
1821, 
182^ 

1823,. 

1824, 

iad5 

1826, 

1S97,« ••«•«••». 

1828, .• 

1829, 

1830, 

1S31, 

1832 • 

1834,. •.«•*•••« 
1S35 


£ 

12,368.931 

14^')25,575 
15,777,694 
11,047,168 
14,473,129 
18,194,464 
21,314396 


22,632,169 
24,307,172 
24,654,136 
25,583,537 
20,513,022 
26,114398 
27.731,030 
28,507,773 
80,429,067 


Exports. 


16,619,177 

18,196,727 

16,190.583 

15,406,748 

15330,177- 

17,621,676 

26,691,764 


22.580,144  22,420,34* 


1836, .136,223,014  38,451,390 


24,096,071 
24,396,905 
24,312.746 
22,906,562 
24,726.796 
27,85)  »28& 
30,652352 
28,588,201 
33,876,545 


The  official  returm  of  th»  French  Government,  relative  to  the  shipping 
employed  in  the  foreign  and  coloAial  tmdB  of  that  country^  do  not  em- 
brace an  earlier  period  tha0  1820i  the  following  statement  is,  therefore^ 
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necessarily  limited  to  the  years  from  1820  to  1836,  inclusive ;  during 
which  period  the  tonnage  employed,  distinguishing  that  under  the  nationsu 
flag  from  foreign  vessels,  was  as  follows  : — 


Yowa. 


I8d0, 

IB^ 

1833, 

1834 

1825, 

1826, 

1887, 

1828, 

1809,- •••... 

1830, 

1831, 

XB<)4|  •  •  •  •  •  •  4 

1833, 

1834, 

1835, , 

1836 


1NVVARD8. 


Fronch. 


Sps.    Tons. 


a730 
3,493 
3282 


335.942 
316,243 

285,560 


2.559  229,129 
3,367 1316,480 


3,387 
3,440 
3,350 
3,465 


329,735 
355,776 
353,102 
346,591 
3,048;331,049 
3.236'340.I71 
3,375:333.216 
4.290.399.948 
3.561 '358.157 


Foreign. 


3,965 
4,001 
5,173 


394,486 
407,999 
550.121 


Upa.  I  Tons. 

354,556 
367.092 
423,041 
423,162 
438,065 
414.670 
544.682 
475,509 
527,639 
581,755 
669,883 
461.194 
714,638 
622,735 
736,918 
766.033 
689,345 


Total. 


Ship*. 


4,337 
4,310 
4,456 
4,016 
4,184 
4,218 
4,910 
4,439 
4,r2S 
5,070 
5,169 
3,951 
5,&5I 
5,115 
6,124 
6,360 
7,099 


8,067 
7,8a3 
7,738 
6,575 
7,571 
7,605 
8,305 
7,889 
8,193 
8.118 
8,4a5 
7,326 
9,941 
8,676 
10,089 
10,361 
12,272 


Ton*. 


690,498 

683.335 

708,604 

652,291 

754.485 

744,405 

900,458 

828,611 

874,230 

912,804 

1,609,4.'S4 

794,410 

1,114.586 

980,892 

1,131,404 

1,174,032 

1,439,466 


OUTWARDS. 


French.         Foreign. 


Sps.     Tons. 


Spi 


3,753  308.063  5,866 
3,552  290.483:5,722 
3,493  284,517  5,861 
3.316  222,744 '6.159 
3,9551325,608  6,33e 


Ton*. 


Total. 


3,908 
3,569 
3,522 
3,341 
3,101 
2,679 
3,671 
4,045 
3,675 
4,221 
4,292 
5.189 


354,307,5,994 
355,745  5,308 
346,370  6,321 
326,835  5,063 


316,462  4,490 
258,6,!1  4,139 
326,253  4.34« 
:)47385  4,636 
318,840  4,580 
370.217  5,083 
387.139  5,194 
485,61116,200 


408,673 
353,965 
357,719 
398,290 
415,341 
400,440 
432,6r2 
439,842 
460,519 
420«228 
370,518 
363,081 
461.704 
464,088 
518,816 
484,S07 
570,436 


Shipa.) 

"1:619, 
9,274 
9,354 
9,476 
10,293 
9,908 
8,877 
8,843 
8,404 
7,591 
6,818 
7,911 
8.681 
8,255 
0.31)4 
9,486 
11,389 


Tom. 

716,736 

64i448 

643,336 

ei,Q34 

740,939 

754.747 

788.417 

78&3I3 

787.354 

736.6B0 

630,130 

689.334 

809,080 

788,888 


871.946 
1 ,056^047 


ORIGIN  OF  COTTON  PLANTING  IN  THE  U.  STATES, 

WITH  REMINISCENCES  OF  TENCH  COXE,  ESQ. 


Among  the  many  American  worthies,  who  early  saw  the  importance  of 
establishing  manuiBBictures  in  the  United  States,  Tench  Coxe,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  perhaps  the  most  prominent.  We  therefore  take  great 
pleasure  in  recording  such  facts,  connected  with  his  advocacy  of  the  home 
industry,  as  we  are  enabled  to  collect,  not  doubting  they  will  prove  highly 
interesting  to  those  who,  believing  in  the  immense  benefit  derived  to  our 
agriculture  and  commerce  from  the  present  advanced  state  of  our  mechani- 
cal and  manufacturing  industry,  must  feel  a  lively  interest  in  their  first 
rise,  and  of  consequence  in  the  patriotic  exertions  of  those  who  zealously 
and  ably  advocated  their  introduction. 

-  Nor  will  it  be  uninteresting  to  know  something  of  one,  who,  in  his  youth, 
as  early  as  1786,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  ^^  felt  pleasing  convictions  that  the 
United  States,  in  its  extensive  regions  south  of  Anne  Arundel  and  Talbot 
counties,  Maryland,  would  certainly  become  a  great  cotton  producing 
country."  We  find  this  his  youthful  foresight,  recorded  in  "  A  Statement 
of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1810, 
digested  and  prepared  by  Tench  Coxe,  Esq.,  in  1817."  In  this  statement 
he  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  "  An  opportunity  was  taken  after  the  Conven- 
tion at  Annapolis,  in  1786,  to  examine  into  the  opinions  of  persons  of  the 
highest  qualifications,  and  the  best  opportunities  to  judge  of  the  grounds 
of  the  suggested  capacity  for  the  cotton  cultivation,  and  the  connected 
prospects  of  those  who  might  become  extensive  planters. 

Mr.  Madison  was  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  on  an  examination 
of  the  subject  of  the  capacity  of  the  Southern  country  to  grow  cotton, 
was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  our  success  would  be  certain  and  great. 
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The  opinions  of  the  best  judges,  and  of  those  of  the  most  frequent 
opportunities  of  observation,  were  also  decidedly  favourable  to  the  future 
success  of  the  United  States  as  a  cotton-producing  country. 

In,  and  before,  the  year  1787,  the  United  States  had  never  exported 
one  bale  of  cotton  to  any  country;  no  planter  had  adopted  its  cultivation 
as  a  crop ;  nor  had  we  any  of  those  numerous  and  invaluable  labour-saving 
machines,  which  have  now  reached  such  great  perfection,  to  card,  weave, 
spin,  colour,  and  print,  the  proceeds  of  the  cotton  plant.  Such  was  the 
real  state  of  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators  of  the  South,  to 
the  natural  advantages  of  their  soil  and  climate  :  such  the  unacquaintance 
of  the  ingenious  and  energetic  mechanics  of  the  whole  Union,  with  the 
construction  and  value  of  labour-saving  machinery. 

Dr.  Hewat,  in  his  account  of  South  Carolina,  printed  in  1719,  gave  as 
his  decided  opinion  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  province  were  favour- 
able to  the  culture  of  cotton. 

The  first  Provincial  Congress  in  South  Carolina,  held  in  January,  1775, 
recommended  to  the  inhabitants  to  raise  cotton ;  but  very  little  practical 
attention  was  paid  to  their  recommendation.  A  small  quantity  only  was 
raised  for  domestic  purposes.  In  the  cotton  culture  Georgia  took  the 
lead ;  it  became  then  an  article  of  export  very  soon  after  the  peace  of 
1783.  Their  success  recommended  it  to  their  neighbours.  The  whole 
quantity  exported  from  Carolina  in  any  one  year,  prior  to  1794,  was 
inconsiderable.     In  that  year  it  amounted  to  iSl, 109,653  sterling. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  growing  of  cotton  in  the  Southern  States,  was, 
if  not  an  original  idea,  at  least  a  very  &vourite  theme  with  Tench  Coxe, 
who  always  said  and  urged,  that  the  manufacture  of  a  redundant  staple, 
must  be  the  foundation  of  our  commerce. 

Mr.  Coxe  was  remarkably  clear  on  this  point,  and  was  constantly  urging 
the  subject  with  the  greatest  force  and  energy.  Wool  had  been  claimed 
by  England  as  her  staple,  and  the  woolsack  adopted  as  the  seat  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords,  while  America  was  destitute  of 
a  redundant  staple.  How  clear-sighted  were  the  views  of  Mr.  Coxe,  the 
present  enormous  growth  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  fully  testifies  ; 
and  moreover,  cotton  haa,  in  many  cases,  surpassed  the  use  of  wool  in 
clothing,  in  blankets,  &c. 

Before  a  field  of  cotton  was  planted,  and  while  we  had  nothing  to  manu* 
&cture  into  any  quantity  of  clothing — nothing  but  the  few  household  manu- 
&ctures  of  wool — Tench  Coxe  saw,  with  the  clear  eye  of  a  profound  politi- 
cal economist,  that  the  cotton  plant  would  perform  the  double  purpose  of 
enriching  the  South,  by  its  culture,  and,  at  the  same  time,  greatly 
advance  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country  by  its  manufacture. 
It  was  his  constant  theme  that  North,  South,  East,  and  Weft,  would  be 
materially  benefited  in  the  unity  of  agriculture,  manufacture,  and  com- 
merce. 

The  following  are  some  of  his  clear  vi^ws,  being  part  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  principles  on  which  a  commeieial  system  for  the  United  States  of 
America  should  be  founded ;  read  before  the  Society  for  Political  Inquiries, 
convened  at  the  house  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  Philadelphia,  May  11th, 
1787: 

"  A  further  encouragement  to  manu&ctures  will  result  firom  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  in  sgiifidtuce*  There  are  manv  raw  materials  that 
could  be  produced  in  this  country  ui  abundance,  which  have  hitherto  been 
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Tery  limited.  Cotton  for  many  years  before  the  Revolution  was  not 
worth  more  than  nine  pence  sterling  in  the  West  India  Islands.  The  per- 
fection of  the  manufactories  in  Europe  Iuls  raised  it  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
besides  the  prohibition  against  shipping  it  from  the  Colonies  to  any  fweign 
port,  the  price  has  risen  fifty  per  cent. 

'^  The  consumers  in  Pennsylvania  have  paid  nearly  two  shillings  sterling 
per  lb.  for  the  importation  of  this  year.  America  cannot  make  a  proper 
use  of  the  national  advantages  of  the  country,  or  promote  her  agriculture 
and  other  interests,  without  manufactures — they  cannot  enjoy  the  attaina- 
ble benefits  of  commerce  and  the  fisheries  without  some  general  restrictions 
and  prohibitions  affecting  foreign  nations,  so  that  in  forming  these  restric- 
tions and  prohibitions,  as  well  as  in  establishing  manufactures,  there  is 
occasion  for  the  greatest  deliberation  and  wisdom,  that  nothing  may  be 
introduced  which  can  interfere  with  the  scale  of  our  produce,  or  with  the 
settlement  and  improvement  of  our  new  lands. 

'^  Among  the  political  considerations  which  must  necessarily  be  admitted 
in  treating  of  this  subject,  the  force  that  may  be  required  for  our  protection 
is  not  to  be  forgotten.     It  is  certainly  the  greatest  that  attends  it. 

^'  America,  wc  may  presume,  can  have  no  inducements  to  engage  in 
European  wars.  From  our  local  situation,  we  may  keep  ourselves  long 
disengaged  from  them.  The  principle  European  nations  would  find  us 
an  unprofitable  and  troublesome  enemy.  The  trade  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Portugal,  which  passes  by  our  coasts,  is  a 
security  against  their  hostilities.  A  war  among  them,  in  which  we  should 
take  no  part,  would  be  more  beneficial  to  our  fanners,  merchants,  and 
manufacturers,  than  all  the  advantage  we  could  gain  if  engaged  in  it 
ourselves.  Our  ships  would  carry  for  them,  instead  of  theirs,  and  our 
lands  and  manufactories  would  furnish  the  supplies  for  their  fleets  and 
islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Another  inducement  to  salutary  regulations 
on  the  subject  of  manufactures  will  be  suggested  by  considering  some  of 
our  means  of  conducting  them.  Unless  business  of  this  kind  be  carried 
on,  certain  great  natural  powers  of  the  country  will  remain  inactive  and 
useless-  Our  numerous  mill-seats,  for  example,  by  which  flour,  oil,  paper, 
snufF,  gunpowder,  iron  work,  woollen  cloths,  boards  and  scantling,  and 
fiome  other  articles  are  prepared  or  perfected,  would  be  given  by  Provi- 
dence in  vain.  If  properly  improved,  they  will  save  us  an  immense 
expense,  for  the  wages,  provision,  clothing,  and  lodging  of  the  workmen, 
without  diverting  the  people  from  their  farms.  Fire  as  well  as  water 
afibrds,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  fund  of  assistance  that  cannot  be  unused 
without  an  evident  neglect  of  our  best  interests.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
a  frequent  use  of  steam  engines  will  add  greatly  to  tne  class  of  manu- 
£Eictures. 

"  The  encouragement  to  agriculture  aflbrdedby  manufactures,  is  a  rea- 
son of  solid  weight  in  favour  of  carrying  them  on  with  industry  and  spirit** 

These  are  but  a  very  few  of  the  clear  and  patriotic  views  of  Mr.  Coxe, 
put  forth  by  him,  when  in  council  with  Dr.  Franklin,  in  1787. 

From  this  time  forward,  we  never  see  or  hear  of  any  movement  in  favour 
of  the  introduction  and  promotion  of  manufiactures,  in  which  the  name  of 
Mr.  Coxe  is  not  most  prominent. 

In  1794,  he  published  quite  a  large  volume,  octavo,  entitled  "  A  view 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  a  series  of  papers,  written  at  various 
timed  between  the  years  1787  and  1794,  by  Tench  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia, 
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Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  interspersed  with  authentic  documents, 
the  whole  tending  to  exhibit  the  progress  and  present  state  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  population,  agriculture,  imports,  exports,  fisheries,  navi- 
gation, ship  building,  manufactui^s,  and  general  improvement.  Philadel- 
phia, printed  1794.  London,  reprinted  for  J.  Johnson,  in  St.  Paul's 
churchyard,  1795." 

This  book  is  accompamed  by  a  prefatory  note,  addressed  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania,  which  shows  such  a  very  curious  state  of  facts 
connected  with  the  then  commerce  of  the  country,  and  more  particularly 
as  exhibiting  the  relative  commerce  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
New  ^England,  that  we  are  inclined,  as  it  is  not  long,  to  transfer  it  to  our 
pages. 

A  PREFATORY  NOTE,  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

After  the  following  pages  were  delivered  from  the  press,  some  observa- 
tions upon  those  parts  of  their  contents  which  relate  to  our  particular 
State,  occurred  with  very  considerable  force.  These  were  accompanied  by 
interesting  reflections  upon  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country.  It 
appeared  useful  to  introduce  them  in  a  prefatory  note,  that  they  might 
encourage  our  perseverence  in  the  ancient  line  of  policy  and  conduct, 
which  have  produced  effects  so  transcendently  favourable  to  our  local 
interests,  without  injustice  to  our  sister  States,  or  to  the  foreign 
world. 

It  appears  by  the  return  on  the  476th  page,  that  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (or  the  city  of  Philadelphia)  exported  in  the  year  ending  in  Sep- 
tember, 1793,  of  foreign  and  domestic  goods,  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the 
sum  exported  by  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  Hampshire ;  and  that  those  exports  of  Philadelphia  were 
$1,717,572  more  than  all  the  exports  of  New  England.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  well  known  that  Baltin^ore  received  a  considerable  part  of  the 
produce  of  this  State,  and  that  some  of  it  is  usually  sent  out  by  land  to 
the  Patomac,  and  by  water  through  the  river  Ohio.  The  migrators 
from  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Europe,  and  in  that  year  from  the  West  Indies,  were  consuming  largely 
of  articles  which  would  otherwise  have  greatly  increased  the  value  ofour 
exportations. 

Having  reference  to  the  number  of  tons  and  to  the  quality,  it  will  be 
found,  that  we  built  new  vessels  in  the,  same  year  to  an  amount  double 
that  of  any  other  port  in  the  United  States. 

The  increase  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  in  flour  since  the  year 
1786,  has  been  about  800,000  barrels.  This  article  is  received  by  New 
England,  tiie  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  in  a  much  greater  degree  from  the 
Middle  States,  than  it  is  exported  from  the  former  seven.  This  very  great 
increase  is  therefore  confined  to  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Delaware^  Maryland,  and  Virginia  ;  and  it  is  not  the  principal  staple  of 
the  last  two  states,  which  export  more  in  value  of  tobacco  than  of  flour. 
The  diflerence  in  the  value  of  the  flour  shipped  from  these  six  States  in 
1786,  and  that  in  1793,  is  about  six  millions  pf  dollars,  calculating  as  well 
upon  the  increase  of  price  as  of  quantity.    The  whole  increase  of  the 
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exports  of  the  Union,  since  March,  1789,  is  ahout  eight  nuQioDS  of  dollan, 
of  which  more  than  two  millions  were  in  foreign  goods. 

Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  which  exports  considerably  for  Pennsylra- 

nia,  shipped,  of  domestic  and  foreign  goodf ,  in  1792,.  * $63^0,904 

The  same  two  States  shipped  in  1793, l0fiAbJiS)5 


The  difference  in  favour  of  the  latter  year  was  $4^74,951.     This 
ahout  seventeen-twentieth  parts  of  the  increase  of  the  exports  ^f  the 
United  States  in  the  same  time. 

The  whole  exports  of  New  York,  in  1793,  were 1^,934,370 

The  mere  increase  of  the  exports  of  Pennsylvania,  between  179*2  and 

1793,  was 3,138,090 

The  exports  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  half  year  only,  ending  on  the  30th 

March,  1794, wer«. • 3,533,597 

* 

The  increase  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1793,  heyond  those 
of  1792,  was  about  $5,000,000,  of  which  the  above  increase  of  Pennsyl- 
vania alone,  in  that  time,  was  thirty-one  fiftieth  parts,  or  more  than 
three-fiflhs. 

The  population  of  Pennsylvania  appears  to  have  increased,  in  twenty- 
three  years,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  from  thirty-nine  to  ninety-one  ; 
though  the  whole  term  of  a  revolutionary  ajad  invasive  war  of  seven  years 
was  included.  This  considerably  exceeds  Dr.  Franklin's  estimate  of 
doubling  in  twenty  years.  Now  that  all  New  England  is  full,  except 
Maine  and  Vermont,  the  contiguous  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
are  overstocked,  and  Maryland  nearly  so  ;  and  above  all,  now  that  Europe 
is  full  and  much  disturbed,  a  curious  rapidity  of  population  is  to  be  expected 
in  a  State  with  so  much  unimproved  land,  disposition  and  capacityfor  manu- 
factures, wealth,  foreign  intercourse,  energy,  and  enterprise,  as  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  surplus  population  of  New  England,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryjand,  at  five  per  cent,  is  above  60,000  persons  per  annum;  and  the 
surplus  of  the  old  settlements  of  this  State  is  above  twenty-two  thousand 
per  annum. 

The  plenty  of  pit  coal  in  Pennsylvania  will  very  soon  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  all  the  interiour  country  north  and  east  of  it ;  in  which, 
though  colder  than  Pennsylvania,  it  is  not  known  that  there  is  one  coal 
mine  open,  or  that  there  is  any  considerable  appearance  of  that  invaluable 
fossil.  Wood  and  timber  are  very  much  decreased  in  the  principal  part 
of  New  England,  and  in  New  Jersey,  but  are  abundant  in  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont,  and  in  many  parts  of  New  York. 

It  cannot  be  too  much  enforced  and  reiterated,  that  the  interiour  and 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  western  country  in  general, 
ought  to  procure,  at  any  expense,  the  most  valuable  breeding  animak 
which  can  be  obtained — ^horses,  mares,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep :  because 
their  distance  from  the  seaports  dictates  the  most  intelligent  and  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  grazing  husbandry.  Homed  cattle  have  been  driven 
to  Philadelphia  from  <  Massachusetts  and  North  Carolina,  and  mtJes 
from  Connecticut  to  Baltimore.  The  journey  from  the  Ohio  to  Philadel- 
phia is  not  more  difficult. 

The  practice  of  the  Eastern  States  in  regard  to  schools  deserves  the 
most  serious  attention  of  the  wise  and  good.  It  appears  to  have  resulted 
in  New  England  from  their  settling  m  townships  of  four,  five,  and  six 
miles  square.    Perhaps  it  would  be  most  easily  accQmpUsI^d  in  Penn- 
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sylvania  by  dividing  the  State  into  such  townships.  The  utmost  distance 
from  a  school,  in  the  centre  of  a  division  of  four  miles  square,  would  be 
very  little  more  than  a  mile. 

It  is  obviously  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this  country,  and  to  Penn- 
sylvania, that  its  citizens  should  continue  to  be  firmly  attached  to  the 
tndan  of  the  American  States.  An  opposite  disposition  would  be  an  error 
the  most  fatal,  and  the  most  extreme. 

There  was  never  applied  to  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  Penn- 
sylvania so  great  an  aggregate  of  money,  as  is  employed  directly  or  indi- 
rectly at  the  present  time.  The  improvements  at  the  falls  of  Delaware, 
at  Alexandria  on  the  same  river,  opposite  to  Bucks,  at  Wilsonville  on  the 
Walenpaupack,  at  Asylum  on  the  Susquehanna,  at  Connewaga  by  that 
company,  at  the  Brandywine,  Schuylkill,  and  Tolpehocken  canals,  at  the 
Liancaster  turnpike  road,  at  the  Black  Friar  Falls  of  Susquehanna,  in  the 
private  buildings  at  Pittsburgh,  the  miUs,  work-shops,  and  awelling-hDUses, 
in  every  town  and  every  quarter  of  the  State,  together  with  the  expendi- 
tures upon  roads,  bridges,  and  rivers,  amount  to  aprodigious  sum,  and  have 
attracted  artists,  mechanics,  and  labourers,  from  other  States,  and  even 
from  Europe,  and  have  caught  the  stream  of  emigration  ere  it  passed  from 
east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south.  It  may  be  truly  said,  that  the 
profits,  i>ot  only  of  agriculture,  but  of  trade,  manufactures,  funds,  and ' 
banks,  are  turned,  to  a  great  amount,  to  the  promotion  of  the  landed 
interest  by  Pennsylvanians,  by  many  other  Americans,  and  by  foreigners 
of  several  nations. 

The  imports  of  manufactures  into  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  some- 
what less  than  those  of  New  York,  though  the  exports  of  this  State  are  so 
much  greater.  This  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  magnitude  of  the  manufactures 
of  Pennsylvania.  Gunpowder,  linseed  oil,  glue,  paper,  books,  engravings, 
carriages,  braziery,  copper  ware,  tin  and  pewter  wares,  iron  castings^ 
saddlery,  hats,  carriages  for  pleasure  and  work,  paper  halvings,  paste- 
board, boots,  shoes,  tanned  and  tawed  leather,  parchments,  earthern  and 
stone  ware,  cedar  ware,  corn  fans,  Windsor  and  rush  bottom  chairs, 
household  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen,  set  work,  gold 
work,  silver  plate,  rolled  and  slit  iron  and  steel,  and  ms^nufactursa  thereof 
and  of  lead,  leather  breeches,  whips,  gloves,  horsemen's  eaps,  cartouch 
boxes,  canteens,  sword  blades,  bayonets,  muskets,  rifles,  drums,  boats, 
ships  and  vessels,  beer,  distilled  spirits,  and  many  other  articles  to  a  great 
amount  indeed,  are  manufactured  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
boroughs,  and  in  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania ;  are  transported,  in  many 
instances,  by  land  and  water,  to  several  other  States ;  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  exported  to  foreign  countries.  This  is  the  real  cause  of  a 
difiTerence,  which  has  attracted  some  observation  ;  and  this  important 
circumstance  is  conceived  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  favour  of 
the  resources,  powers,  and  efficiency  of  Pennsylvania.  From  this  solid 
truth  it  is  obvious,  that  upon  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  statement 
of  her  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  by  sea  and  land,  a  great  balance 
would  appear  in  favour  of  this  State. 

The  p^ple  of  Pennsylvania  owe  very  little  money  indeed  to  their 
American  brethren  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  always  much  due  to  them 
on  all  sides.  They  partake  more  largely  in  the  ready-money  branches 
of  foreign  commerce;  because  of  their  own  valuable  staples,  and  of  the 
extent  of  their  capital,  and  their  habits  of  exporting  to  foreign  countries, 
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from  the  Southern  ports,  the  productions  of  those  States.  In  the  tfedit 
trades  they  take  a  very  large  share,  and  are  second  to  none  in  punctuality 
of  payment. 

The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  consume  in  their  arts,  trades,  and  families, 
and  export  to  foreign  countries  so  much  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries, 
that  they  appear  to  have  a  strong  interest  to  participate  in  them.  While 
the  British  and  French  partake  in  the  American  fisheries,  and  in  the  whale 
fishery  of  every  sea,  it  will  continue  to  be  a  matter  of  certainty,  that  the 
enterprising  ship  owners  and  mariners  of  Philadelphia  may  at  any  time 
make  the  experiment. 

The  facts  and  ideas  in  this  note,  relative  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

'  together  with  those  in  the  4th  chapter  of  the  first  book,  and  in  the  6th  chapter 

of  the  second  book,  will  tend  to  prove  to  us,  who  are  of  that  prosperous 

State,  its  very  deep  interest  in  maintaining  just  government  and  public 

order." 

To  this  we  shall  add,  to  close  our  reminiscences  of  this  early  and  efiicient 
friend  of  the  home  industry,  an  Address  to  an  assembly  of  the  friends  of 
American  manufactures,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  society 
for  the  encouragement  of  Manufactures  and  the  Useful  Arts,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  on  Thursday,  the  9th  of  August,  1787,  and  pub- 
lished at  their  request,  by  Tench  Coxe,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia  : 

Gentlemen  :  VVhile  I  obey  with  sincere  pleasure  the  commands  of  the 
respectable  assembly  whom  I  have  now  the  honour  to  address,  1  feel  the 
most  trying  emotions  of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  in  attempting  to  per- 
form so  difficult  and  serious  a  duty,  as  that  prescribed  to  me  at  our  last 
meeting.  The  importance  and  novelty  of  the  subject,  the  injurious  con- 
sequences of  mistaken  opinions  on  it,  and  your  presence,  necessarily  excite 
feelings  such  as  these.  They  are  lessened,  however,  by  the  hope  of  some 
benefit  to  that  part  of  my  fellow-citizens  who  depend  for  comfort  on  our 
native  manufactures  ;  and  by  an  ardent  wish  to  promote  every  measure, 
that  will  give  to  our  new-born  States  the  strength  of  manhood.  Supported 
by  these  considerations,  and  relying  on  the  kind  indulgence  which  is  ever 
shows  to  well-meant  endeavours,  however  unsuccessfiil,  I  shall  venture  to 
proceed. 

Providence  has  bestowed  upon  the  United  States  of  America  means  of 
happiness,  as  great  and  numerous,  as  are  enjoved  by  any  country  in  the 
world.  A  soil  fruitful  and  diversified — a  healthuil  climate — mighty  rivers^ 
and  adjacent  seas,  abounding  with  fish — are  the  great  advantages,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  a  beneficent  CreatcMr.  Agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  naturally  arising  from  these  sources,  afford  to  our  indus- 
trious citizens  certain  subsistence,  and  innumerable  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring wealth.  To  arrange  our  affairs  in  salutary  and  well  digested  sys- 
temsj  by  which  the  fruits  of  industry,  in  every  line,  may  be  most  easily 
attained,  and  the  possession  of  property  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  may 
be  completely  secured — these  are  the  important  objects,  that  should  en- 
gross our  present  attention.  The  interests  of  commerce,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  just  and  effective  government,  are  already  committed  to  the 
care  of  THE  AUGUST  BODY*  now  sitting  in  our  capital:  the  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  has  long  since  recommended  it  to  the  patronage  or 

numerous  associations,  and  the  attention  of  all  the  Legislatures:  but  manu- 

' "  -  ■■       ■  ■ 

*  The  Federal  Convention. 
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factnres,  at  least  in  Pennsylvania,  hare  had  but  few  unconnected  friends, 
till  sound  policy  and  public  spirit  gaye  a  late,  but  auspicious  birth  to  this 
society. 

The  situation  of  America  before  the  Revolution,  was  very  unfavourable 
to  the  objects  of  this  institution.     The  prohibition  of  most  foreign  raw 
materials — considerable  bounties  in  England  for  carrying  away  the  un- 
wrought  productions  of  this  country  to'  that,  as  well  as  on  exporting 
British  goods  from  their  markets — the  preference  for  those  goods  which 
habit  carried  much  beyond  what  their  excellence  would  justify — and  many 
other  circumstances — created  artificial  impediments,  which  appeared  almost 
insuperable.     Several  branches,  however,  were  carried  on  with  great  ad- 
vantage. But  as  long  as  we  remained  in  our  colonial  situation,  our  progress 
was  very  slow ;  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  attention  to  mani:d'actures 
was  not  so  urgent,  as  it  has  become  since  our  assuming  an  independent 
station.     The  employment  of  those,  whom  the  decline  of  navigation*  has 
deprived  of  their  usual  occupations,  the  consumption  of  the  increasing  prO' 
duce  of  our  lands  and  fisheries j  and  the  certainty  of  supplies  in  the  time  of 
wary  are  very  weighty  reasons  for  establishing  new  manufactories  now, 
which  existed  but  in  a  small  degree,  or  not  at  all,  before  the  revolution. 
While  we  readily  admit,  that  in  taking  measures  to  promote  the  object  of 
this  society,  nothing  should  be  attemptedj  which  may  injure  our  agricultural 
interests,  they  being  undoubtedly  the  most  important ;  we  must  observe, 
in  justice  to  ourselves,  that  very  many  of  our  citizens,  who  are  expert  at 
manufactures  and  the  useful  arts,  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  rural 
afl&irs,  or  unequal  to  the  expenses  of  a  new  settlement ;  andf  many  we 
may  believe,  will  come  among  us,  invited  to  our  shores  from  foreign  coun^ 
tries,  by  the  blessings  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious.     We  may  venture  to 
assert,  also,  that  more  profit  to  the  individual,  and  riches  to  the  nation,  will 
be  derived  from  some  manufactures,  which  promote  agriculture,  than 
from  any  species  of  cultivation^  whatever.    The  truth  of  this  remark, 
howeT45r,  will  be  better  determined  when  the  subject  shall  be  further 
considered. 

Let  Mb  first  endeavour,  to  disencumber  manufrtctures  of  the  objections 
that  appear  against  them ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  high  rale  of 
lahour,  which  involves  the  price  of  provision — the  ^ant  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  hands  on  any  terms — the  scarcity  and  deamess  of  raw  mat^nah —  ' 
want  of  skill  in  the  business  itself,  and  its  unfavourable  effects  on  the  health 
of  the  people. 

Manufactories,  which  can  be  carried  on  by  watermills,  windmills,  fice, 
horses,  and  machines  ingeniously  contrived,  are  not  burthened  with  any 
heavy  expense  of  boarding,  lodging,  clothing,  and  paying  workmen ;  and 
they  supply  the  force  of  hands  to  a  great  extent,  without  taking  our  peo|rfe 
from  agriculture.  By  wind  and  water  machines  we  can  make  pig  and 
bar  iron,  nail  rods,  tire,  sheet  iron,  sheet  copper,  sheet  brass,  anchors,  meal 
of  all  kinds,  gunpowder,  writing,  printing,  and  hanging  paper,  snuff,  linseed 


•  A.  D.  17S7. 

t  This  has  been  the  great  dependance,  and  the  great  means,  in  the  business  of  handi- 
craft manufactures  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  The  manufacture  of  malt  liquors,  and  of  fruit  and  corn  spirits,  might  be  the  means 
of  Preventing  the  importation  of  rum,  brandy,  gin,  Ate.,  which  must  amount  to  two 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  taking  in  all  our  ports. 
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oil,  boards,  plank  and  scantling,*  and  they  assist  us  in  finishing  scythes, 
sickles,  and  woollen  cloths.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  they  also  card, 
spin,  and  even  weave,  it  is  said,  by  water,  in  the  European  manufactories* 
Bleaching  and  tanningf  must  not  be  omitted,  while  we  are  speaking  of  the 
usefulness  of  water. 

By  fire  we  conduct  our  breweries,  distilleries,  salt  and  potash  works, 
sugar  houses,  potteries,  casting  and  steel  fdmaces,  works  for  animal  and 
vegetable  oils  and  refining  drugs.  J  Steam  mills  have  not  yet  been  adopted 
in  America ;  but  we  shall  probably  see  them  after  a  short  time  in  places 
where  there  are  few  mill  seats,  and  in  this  and  other  great  towns  of  the 
United  States.  The  city  of  Philadelphia,  by  adopting  the  use  of  them, 
might  make  a  great  saving  on  all  the  grain  brought  hitner  by  water,  which 
is  afterwards  manufactured  into  meal ;  and  they  might  be  usefully  applied 
to  many  other  valuable  purposes. 

Horses  give  us,  in  some  instances,  a  relief  firom  the  difficulties  we  are 
endeavourmg  to  obviate.  They  grind  the  tanner's  bark,  and  potter's  clay ; 
they  work  the  brewer's  and  distiller's  pumps ;  and  might  be  applied,  by 
an  inventive  mind,  as  the  moving  principle  of  many  kinds  of  mills.§ 

Machines  ingeniously  constructed  will  give  us  immense  assistance. 
The  cotton  and  silk  manufacturer  in  Europe  are  possessed  of  some,  that 
lire  invaluable  to  them.  Several  instances  have  been  ascertained,  in  which 
a  few  hundreds  of  women  and  children  perform  the  work  of  thousands  of 
carders,  spinners,  and  winders.  In  short,  combinations  of  machines  with 
&ce  and  water  have  already  accomplished  much  more  than  was  formerly 
expected  from  them  by  the  most  visionary  enthusiast  on  the  subject. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  too  sanguine,  but  they  appear  to  me  fraught  with  im» 
mense  advantages  to  us,  and  not  a  little  dangerous  to  the  manufacturing 
nations  of  Europe ;  for  should  they  continue  to  use  and  improve  them,  as 
they  have  heretofore  done,  their  people  may  be  driven  to  us  for  want  of 
employment ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  return  to  manual 
labour,  we  may  underwork  them  by  these  invaluable  en^es.  We  may 
certainly  borrow  some  of  their  inventions,! |  and  others  of  the  same  nature 
we  may  strike  out  ourselves ;  for  on  the  subject  of  mechanism,  America 
may  justly  pride  herself.  Every  combination  of  machinery  may  be  ex- 
pected from  a  country,  a  native  son  of  which,  reaching  this  inestimable 
object  as  its  highest  point,  has  epitomized  the  motions  of  the  spheres  that 
roll  throughout  the  universe.TT 

The  lovers  of  mankind,  supported  by  experienced  physicians,  and  the 
opinions  of  enlightened  politicians,  have  objected  to  manufactwes  as  un- 
favourable to  the  health  of  the  people.  Giving  to  this  humane  and  im- 
portant consideration  its  full  weight,  it  furnishes  an  equal  argument  against 

*  One  mill  of  Ramsay's,  the  improYement  on  Barker's,  near  Philadelphia,  grinds  hj 
water,  chocolate,  flour,  snuff,  hair-powder,  and  mustard,  and  shells  cnocolate  nuts ; 
it  also  presses  and  cuts  tobacco  for  chewing  and  smoking,  and  bolts  meal. 

t  The  leather  branch  in  Great  Britain  is  estimated  at  eleven  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling, or  more  than  a  fifth  of  all  their  staple  manufactures;  and  we  eat  more  meat  tbaa 
they,  and  have  the  command  of  many  more  deer  skins. 

X  The  American  improvements  in  steam  have  been  brought  forward  since  this  pub- 
lication. 

§  We  might  cut  stone  and  marble  by  horse  and  watar  mills.  The  latter  is  the  mode 
in  Italy. 

11  1700.   'We  have  since  obtained  the  mill  for  spinning  ilax,  hemp,  and  wool. 

11  David  Rittenbouae,  of  Pennsylvania. 
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several  other  occupations,  by  which  we  obtain  our  comforts,  and  promote 
our  agriculture.  The  painting  business,  for  instance,  reclaiming  marshes, 
clearing  swamps,  the  culture  of  rice  and  indigo,  and  some  other  employ- 
ments, are  even  more  fatal  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  them.  But  this 
objection  is  urged  principally  against  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving, 
"which  formerly  were  entirely  manual  and  sedentary  occupations.  Our 
plan,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is  not  to  pursue  those  modes,  unless 
in  cases  particularly  circumstanced  ;  for  we  are  sensible  that  our  people 
must  not  be  diverted  from  their  farms.  HorseSj  and  the  potent  elemerUa 
of  fire  and  unUer^  aided  by  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  are  to  be  in  many 
instances  our  daily  labourers*  After  giving  immediate  relief  to  the  in- 
dustrious poor,  these  unhurtful  means  will  be  pursued,  and  will  procrue 
us  private  wealth  and  national  prosperity. 

Emigration  from  Europe  will  also  assist  us.  The  blessings  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  in  America,  and  the  oppressions  of  most  foreign  govern- 
ments, the  want  of  employment  at  home,  and  the  expectations  of  profit 
here,  curiosity,  domestic  unhappiness,  civil  wars,  and  various  other  cir- 
cumstances, will  bring  many  manufacturers  to  this  asylum  for  mankind. 
Our's  will  be  their  industry ;  and,  what  is  of  still  more  consequence, 
oar's  will  be  their  skill.  Interest  and  necessity,  with  such  instructors, 
^U  teach  us  quickly.  In  the  last  century,  the  manufactures  of  France 
i«rere  next  to  none ;  they  are  now  worth  millions  to  her  yearly.  Those 
of  England  have  been  more  improved  within  the  last  twelve  years,  than 
in  the  preceding  fifty.  At  the  peace  of  1762,  the  useful  arts  and  manu- 
factures were  scarcely  known  in  America.  How  spreat  has  been  their 
progress  since,  unaided,  undirected,  and  discouraged.  Countenanced  by 
your  patronage,  and  promoted  by  your  assistance,  what  may  they  not  bo 
ere  such  another  space  of  time  shall  elapse  ?  . 

Wonderful  as  it  must  appear,  the  manufacturers  of  beer,  that  best  of  all 
our  commodities,  have  lately  been  obliged  to  import  malt  from  England. 
Here  must  be  inexcusable  neglect,  or  a  strange  blindness  to  our  most 
obvious  interests.  The  cultivation  of  barley  should  certainly  be  more 
attended  to  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not  exceedingly,  the  present  abundant  crop 
of  wheatl  wiU  so  fill  Our  markets,  that  the  farmer,  who  shall  rear  barley 
the  ensuing  year,  will  find  it  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  grains.  We 
cannot,  however,  have  any  permanent  difficulty  on  this  article.^ 

Of  fiax  and  hemp  little  need  be  said,  but  that  we  can  increase  them  as 
we  please,  which  we  shall  do  according  to  the  demand. 

Wool  must  become  much  more  abundant,  as  our  country  populates. 
Mutton  is  the  best  meat  for  cities,  manufactories,  seminaries  of  learning, 
and  poor-houses,  and  should  be  given  by  rule  as  in  England.  The  settle- 
ment of  our  new  lands,  remote  from  water  carriage,  must  introduce  much 
more  pasturage  and  grazing  than  has  been  heretofore  necessary ;  as  sheep, 
horses,  and  horned  cattle,  will  carry  themselves  to  market  through  roads 
impassable  by  wagons.  The  foreign  restrictions  of  our  trade,  will  also 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  sheep.     Horses  and  horned  cattle  used  to 

*  So  far  as  we  depend  on  our  own  resources. 

t  The  price  of  flour  bad  fallen  in  December,  1788,  to  30«.  per  barrel.  The  French 
demand  then  took  place,  and  raised  it,  on  a  medium,  since,  to  28s.  and  40«.  and  often 
more. 

}  The  importation  of  malt  has  ceased,  and  the  breweries  are  greatly  increased.  A.  D. 
1793. 
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fonn  a  great  part  of  the  New  England  cargoes  for  the  English  West  India 
Islands.  These  animals  are  exported  to  those  places  now  in  smaller  num- 
bers, as  our  vessels  are  excluded  from  their  ports.  The  farms,  capital, 
and  men,  which  were  formerly  employed  in  raising  them,  will  want  a 
market  for  their  usual  quantity  ;  and  the  nature  of  that  country  being  unfit 
for  grain,  sheep  must  occupy  a  great  proportion  of  their  lands. 

Cotton  thrives  as  well  in  the  Southern  States,  as  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  West  India  Islands  and  those  States  raised  it  formerly,  when 
the  price  was  not  half  what  it  has  been  for  years  past  in  Europe.*  It  is 
also  worth  double  the  money  in  America,  which  it  sold  for  before  the 
Revolution ;  all  the  European  nations  having  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  it  from  their  respective  colonies  to  any  foreign  country.'l'  It  is  much 
to  be  desired,  that  the  Southern  planters  would  adopt  the  cultivation  of 
an  article,  from  which  the  best  informed  manufacturers  calculate  the  great- 
est profits,  and  on  which  some  established  manufactories  depend. 

Silk  has  long  been  a  profitable  production  of  Greorgia  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States ;  and  may  be  increased,  it  is  presumed,  as  ^t  as  the 
demand  will  rise.  This  is  the  strongest  of  all  raw  materials,  and  the  great 
empire  of  China,  though  abounding  with  cotton,  finds  it  the  cheapest 
clothing  for  her  people.J 

Iron  we  have  in  great  abundance,  and  a  sufficiency  of  lead  and  copper, 
^ere  labour  low  enough  to  extract  them  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Madder  has  scarcely  been  attempted,  but  this,  and  many  other  dye- 
stufis,  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  or  found  in  America. 

Under  all  the  disadvantages,  which  have  attended  manufactures  and 
the  useful  arts,  it  must  afi^rd  the  most  comfortable  reflection  to  every 
patriotic  mind,  to  observe  their  progress  in  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly in  Pennsylvania.  Fov  a  long  time  after  our  forefathers  sought  an 
establishment  in  this  place,  then  a  dreary  wilderness,  every  thing  necessary 
for  their  simple  wants,  was  the  work  of  European  hands.  How  great — 
how  happy  is  the  change !  The  list  of  articles  we  now  make  ourselves, 
if  particukrly  enumerated,  would  fatigue  the  ear  and  waste  your  valuable 
time.  Permit  me^  however,  to  mention  them  under  their  gen«nd  heads : 
meal  of  all  kinds,  ships  and  boats,  malt  liquors,  distilled  spirits,  pot-ash, 
gui^owder,  cordage,  loaf  sugar,  pasteboard,  cards  and  paper  of  every 
kind,  books  in  various  languages,  snuff,  tobacco,  starch,  cannon,  muskets, 
anchors,  nails,  and  very  many  other  articles  of  iron,  bricks,  tiles,  potters' 
ware,  imllstones  and  oUier  stone  work,  cabinet  work,  trunks  and  Windsor 
chairs,  carriages  and  hann^s  of  all  kinds,  com  fans,  ploughs,  and  many 

♦A.  D.  1787.      . 

t  There  was  a  long  and  great  mercantile  speculation  that  had  a  great  artificial  effect 
But  this  bubble  being  broken  by  the  increase  of  cotton  from  their  i^ands,  and  the  im- 
portations from  Surat»  Bombay,  &c.,  the  price  is  now  much  reduced.  It  is  suppceed 
to  be  now  in  America  about  twenty-five  per  cent  fafj^ber  than  in  the  five  years  preening 
the  Revolution  war.  We  have  imported  cotton  into  America  since  this  publication 
from  Bombay  and  Mauritius. 

X  A.  D.  1789.  Forty- three  chests  ef  this  article  were  imported  from  China  in  the 
last  ships,  and  re-shipped  to  Europe  advantageously.  We  have  a  large  nursery  of  the 
white  Italian  mulberry  established  here  this  summer.  Within  ourselvtos  little  can  be 
expected ;  but  the  idea  of  the  nursery  has  been  encouraged  upon  this  principle,  that  it 
prepares  things  for  an  emigration  from  a  silk  country.  This  perhaps  is  refining,  but 
the  expense  is  small ;  the  trees  are  wanted  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  the  British 
army ;  and  the  measure  hl\B  in  with  oar  pltn  Xo/^ner  and  encourage,  but  net  to  force 
manufactuiei. 
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other  implements  of  husbandry,  saddlery  and  whips,  shoes  and  boots, 
leather  of  Tarious  kinds,  hosiery,  hats  and  gloves,  wearing  apparel,  coarse 
linens  and  woollens,  and  some  cotton  goods,  linseed  and  nsh  oil,  wares  of 
gold,  silver,  tin,  pewter,  lead,  brass,  and  copper,  clocks  and  watches,  wool 
and  cotten  cards,  printing  types,  glass  and  stone  ware,  candles,  soap,  and 
several  other  valuable  articles,  with  which  the  memory  cannot  furnish  us 
at  once. 

If  the  nations  of  Europe  possess  some  great  advantages  over  us  in  manu- 
fiicturing  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  however  clear  that  there  are  some 
capital  circumstances  in  our  fiitvour,  when  they  meet  us  in  our  awn  markets. 
The  expenses  of  importing  raw  materials,  which  in  some  instances  they 
labour  under,  while  we  do  not ;  the  same  charges  in  bringing  their  com- 
modities hither ;  the  duties  we  must  lay  on  their  goods  for  the  purposes 
of  revenue ;  the  additional  duties,  which  we  may  venture  to  impose, 
without  risking  the  corruption  of  morals,  or  the  loss  of  the  revenue,  by 
smuggling ;  the  prompt  payment  our  workmen  receive ;  the  long  credits 
they  give  on  their  goods ;  the  sale  of  our  articles  by  the  piece  to  the 
consumeTi  while  they  sell  their's  by  great  invoices  to  intermediate  pur- 
chasers ;  the  durable  nature  of  some  American  manufactures,  especially 
of  linens ;  the  injuries  their's  often  sustain  from  their  mode  of  bleaching ; 
these  things  taken  together  will  &;ive  us  an  advantage  of  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent,  on  many  articles,  and  must  work  the  totid  exclusion  of  seve- 
ral others. 

Besides  the  difference  in  the  Qualities  of  American  and  European  linens, 
arising  from  the  mode  of  bleaming,  there  is  a  very  considerable  saving 
of  expense  from  the  same  cause.     So  much  and  so  powerful  a  sunshine 
saves  a  great  loss  of  time,  and  expense  of  bleaching  stufis  and  prepara- 
tions ;  and  this  will  be  sensibly  felt  in  our  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton. 
We  must  carefully  examine  the  conduct  of  other  countries,  in  order  to 
possess  ourselifes  of  their  methods  of  enoounmng  manu^etures ;  and  pursue 
such  of  them,  as  apply  to  our  situation,  so  mr  as  it  may  be  in  our  power. 
Exempting  raw  materials,  dyestufEs,  and  certain  implements  for  manu<* 
facturing,  m>m  duty  on  importation,  is  a  very  proper  measure.  Premiums 
for  useful  inventions  and  improvements,  whether  foreied  or  American,  for 
the  best  experiments  in  anv  unknown  matter,  and  for  me  largest  quantity 
of  any  raw  material,  must  have  an  excellent  efl^t.  They  would  assist  the 
efibrtsof  industry,  and  hold  out  the  noble  incentive  of  honourable  distinetion 
to  merit  and  genius.     The  State  might  with  great  convenience  enable  an 
enlightened  society,  established  for  the  pCirposA,  to  ofier  liberal  rewards 
in  land  for  a  number  of  objects  of  this  nature.    Our-funds  of  that  kind  are 
considerable,  and  almost  dormant.  An  unsettled  tract  of  a  thousand  acres, 
as  it  may  be  paid  for  at  this  time,  yields  little  money  to  the  State.     By 
ofiering  these  premiums  for  useful  inventions  to  any  citizen  of  the  Union^ 
or  to  any  foreigner  who  would  l>ecome  a  citizen,  we  might  often  acquire 
hk  the  man  a  compensation  for  the  land,  independently  of  the  merit  which 
gave  it  to  him.  If  he  sho\dd  be  induced  to  settle  among  us  with  a  &mily 
and  property,  it  would  be  of  more  consequence  to  the  State  than  aU  the 
purchase  money. 

It  might  answei  an  useful  purpose,  if  a  committee  of  this  society  should 
have  it  in  charge,  to  vis^it  eveiy  ship  arriving  with  passengers  from  any 
foreign  country,  in  order  to  inquire  what  persons  they  may  have  on  board 
CM-SleWcoi«rtr«aing««rfdm«dunes,qu«Medtoc«xyonn«u.«^ 
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or  coming  among  us  with  a  view  to  that  kind  of  employment.  It  would 
be  a  great  relief  and  encouragement  to  those  friendless  people  in  a  land 
of  strangers  ;  and  would  fix  many  among  us  whom  little  difficiilties  might 
incline  to  return.* 

£xtreme  poverty  and  idleness  in  the  citizens  of  a  free  government,  will 
ever  produce  vicious  habits  and  disobedience  to  the  laws,  and  must  render 
the  people  fit  instruments  for  the  dangerous  purposes  of  ambitious  men. 
In  this  light  the  employment,  in  manu&ctures,  of  such  of  our  poor  as 
cannot  find  other  honest  means  of  subsistence,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
A  man  oppressed  by  extreme  want  is  prepared  for  all  evil, "and  the  idler 
is  ever  prone  to  wickedness ;  while  the  habits  of  industry,  filing  the  mind 
with  honest  thoughts,  and  requiring  the  time  for  better  purposes,  do  not 
leave  leisure  for  meditating  or  executing  mischief. 

An  extravagant  and  wasteful  use  of  foreign  manuiacturest  has  been 
too  just  a  charge  against  the  people  of  America,  since  the  close  of  the  war. 
They  have  been  so  cheap,  so  plenty,  and  so  easily  obtained  on  credit, 
that  the  consumption  of  them  has  been  absolutely  wanton.  To  such  an 
excess  has  it  been  carried,  that  the  importation  of  the  finer  kinds  of  coat, 
vest,  and  sleeve  buttons,  buckles,  broaches,  breast-pins,  and  other  trin- 
kets, into  this  port  only,  is  supposed  to  have  amounted  in  a  single  year  to 
ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  cost  wearers  above  $60,000.  This 
lamentable  evil  has  suggested  to  many  enlightened  minds  a  wish  for  sump- 
tuary regulations  ;  and  even  for  an  unchanging  national  dress,  suitable  to 
the  climate,  and  the  other  circumstances  of  the  country.  A  more  general 
use  of  such  manufactures  as  we  can  make  ourselves  would  wean  us  from 
the  folly,  of  which  we  have  just  now  spoken ;  and  would  produce,  in  a 
less  exceptionable  way,  some  of  the  best  effects  of  sumptuary  laws.  Our 
dresses,  furniture,  and  carriages,  would  be  fashionable,  because  they  were 
American,  and  proper  in  our  situation,  not  because  they  were  foreign, 
showy,  or  expensive.  Our  farmers,  to  their  great  honour  and  advantage, 
have  been  long  in  the  excellent  economical  practice  of  domestic  manu- 
frictures  for  their  own  use,  at  least  in  many  parts  of  the  Union.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  towns,  that  this  madness  for  foreien  finery  rages  and  destroy. 
There  unfortunately  the  disorder  is  epidemic^.  It  behoves  us  to  consider 
our  untimelv  passion  for  European  luxuries  as  a  malignant  and  alarming 
symptom,  threatening  convulsions  and  dissolution  to  the  political  body. 
Let  us  hasten  then  to  apply  the  most  effectual  remedies,  ere  the  disease 
becomes  inveterate^  lest  unhappily  we  should  find  it  incurable. 

I  cannot  conclude  this^address,  gentlemen,  without  taking  notice  of  the 
veryfavonrable  and  prodigious  effects  upon  the  landed  interesty  which  may 
remilt  from  manufactures.  The  breweries  of  Philadelphia,  in  their  present 
in&nt  statOi  require  forty  thousand  bushels  of  barley  annually,  and  when 
the  stock  on  haind  of  English  beer  shall  be  consumed,  will  call  for  a  much 
larger  quantity.;];  Could  the  use  of  malt  liquors  be  more  generally  intro- 
duced, it  would  be,  for  many  reasons,  one  of  the  most  fortunate  circum- 

*  There  are  many  societies  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  &c.,  for  the  patronage  of 
emigrators  from  foreign  countries. 

fin  this  particular  there  has  been  a  meritorious  reform,  amply  compensating  every 
good  citizen  for  the  exertions  he  may  have  made  to  promote  manufactures. 

X  This  presumption  has  been  fully  realized.  We  have  besides,  a  very  lively  export 
trade  in  malt  liquors ;  and  if  we  had  a  sufficiency  of  black  beer  bottles,  it  must  become 
very  great. 
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stances.     Without  insisting  on  the  pernicious  effects  of  distilled  spirits,  it 
is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  a  thousand  hogsheads 
of  xum  and  brandy,*  mixed  with  water  for  common  use,  will  make  as 
much  strong  drink  as  will  require  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  bush- 
els of  grain  to  make  an  equivalent  quantity  of  beer ;  besides  the  horses^ 
fuel,  hops,  and  other  articles  of  the  country,  which  a  brewery  employs. 
The  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  productions  of  nature  in  America,  are  also 
required  by  various  other  manufacturers,  whom  you  will  remember  with- 
out enumeration.  But  it  is  not  in  their  occupations  only,  that  these  valu- 
able citizens  demand  our  native  commodities.     They  and  their  brethren, 
who  work  in  foreign  articles,  with  their  wives,  cfaaidren,  and  servants, 
necessarily  consume  in  food  and  raiment  a  prodigious  quantity  of  our 
produce  ;  and  the  buildings  for  the  acconunodation  of  their  families  and 
business,  are  principally  drawn  from  our  lands.     Their  efiects  upon  agri- 
culture are  of  more  consequence  than  has  ever  been  supposed  by  those 
who  have  not  made  the  necessary  estimates.     So  great  are  the  benefits 
to  the  landed  interest,  which  are  derived  from  them,  that  I  venture  to 
assert,  without  apprehension  of  mistake,  that  the  value  of  American  pro- 
ductions annually  appUed  to  their  various  uses  as  above  stated,  without 
including  the  manufacturers  of  iiour,  lumber,  and  bar  iron,  is  double  the 
aggregate  amount  of  all  our  exports  in  the  most  plentiful  year,  with  which 
Providence  has  ever  blessed  this  fruitful  country.     How  valuable  is  this 
market  for  our  increasing  produce  !     How  clearly  does  it  evince  the  im- 
portance of  our  present  plan  !     But  we  may  venture  to  proceed  a  step 
further.     Without  manufactures  the  progress  of  agriculture  would  be 
arrested  on  the  frontiers  bf  Pennsylvania."!"     Though  we  have  a  country 
practicable  for  roads,  some  of  our  western  counties  are  yet  unable  to  sup- 
port them,  and  too  remote  perhaps  to  use  land  carriage  of  the  most  easy 
kind.  Providence  has  given  them,  in  certain  prospect,  a  passage  by  water ; 
hut  the  natural  impediments,  though  very  inconsiderable,  and  the  more 
cruel  obstructions  arising  from  pohtical  circumstances,  are  yet  to  be 
removed.     The  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  tracts  adjacent  to  the  waters  of 
the  Ohio,  Potomac,  and  Susquehanna,  besides  the  cultivation  of  grain, 
must  extend  their  views  immediately  to  pasturage  and  grazing,  and  even 
to  manufactures.     Foreign  trade  will  not  soon  take  off  the  fruits  of  their 
labour  in  their  native  State.     They  must  manufacture  first  for  their  own 
consumption ;  and  when  the  advantages  of  their  mighty  waters  shall  be  no 
longer  suspended,  they  must  become  the  matest  manufacturers  of  Ameri- 
can raw  materials  for  the  use  of  the  Umted  States.  Their  resources  in  wood 
and  water  are  very  great,  as  are  their  mines  of  coal.     As  they  do  not  sell 
much  grain,  but  for  home  consumption,  and  must  propagate  sheep  and 
cattle  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  their  living  will,  in  a  short  time,  be 
the  cheapest  upon  earth. 

How  numerous  and  important  then  do  the  benefits  appear,  which  may 
he  expected  from  this  salutary  design  f  It  will  eonsume  our  native  pro- 
ductions, now  increasing  to  superabundance ;  it  will  improve  our  agricul- 

*  Worth  about  jC20,000,  and  our  imports  of  ardent  spirits  are  estimated  at  ten  timei» 
that  sum  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia  only. 

t  Manufacturing  establishments  on  the  banks  of  Susquehanna  are  of  the  ti^m^s/ con> 
sequence  to  our  western  and  midland  counties.  It  is  supposed^  that  the  manufacture 
of  distilled  spirits,  in  *the  country  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  around  Pittsburgh,  haa 
occasioned  a  surplus  to  be  sent  down  that  river  of  one  hundred  thousand  gallons. 
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ture,  and  teach  us  to  explore  the  fossil  and  yegetable  kingdoms,  into 
which  few  researches  have  heretofore  been  made ;  it  will  accdeiate  the 
improvement  of  our  internal  navigation,  and  bring  into  action  the  donnant 
powers  of  nature  and  the  elements  ;  it  will  lead  us  once  more  into  the 
paths  of  public  virtue,  by  restoring  frugality  and  industry,  those  potent 
antidotes  to  the  vices  of  mankind  ;  and  will  give  us  real  independence, 
by  rescuing  us  from  the  tyranny  of  foreign  fashions,  and  the  destructive 
torrent  of  luxury.* 

Should  these  blessed  consequences  ensue,  those  severe  re6tricti<»is  of 
the  European  nations,  which  nave  already  impelled  us  to  visit  the  most 
distant  regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  defeating  the  schemes  of  short* 
sighted  pmiticians,  will  prove,  through  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence, the  means  of  our  POLITICAL  SALVATION. 
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FROM  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  TILL  THE  ABDICATION 

OF  DON  PEDRO. 

The  Treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  which  was  to  have  enslaved  Pctttugal, 
and  thrown  it,  with  its  dependencies,  into  the  arms  of  France,  though  for 
a  long  time  it  subjected  the  mother  country  to  the  military  despotism  of 
a  foreign  army,  yet  was  the  indirect  cause  of  the  independence  of  Brazil. 
The  same  wind  which  wafted  to  Lisbon  the  ^ound  of  an  invading  army, 
filled  the  sails  of  the  Portuguese  fleet  which  bare  the  heir  of  the  House 
of  Braganza  from  his  European,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  his  American 
dominions.  The  prayers  offered  up  on  the  departure  of  the  Royal  feimily 
for  their  safe  voyage,  were  responded  to  by  fervent  thanksgivings  from 
Brazilian  hearts  on  their  arrival,  and  the  new  comers  were  welcomed 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  Owing  to  the  dispersion 
of  the  squadron,  one  part  arrived  at  Rio  while  the  other,  which  contained 
the  person  df  the  Regent,  appeared  off  Bahia,  at  which  place,  though  he 
remained  l^ut  a  shod  period,  yet,  he  promulgated  a  decree,  opening  the 
ports  of  Brazil  to  the  flags  of  all  friendly  nations.  On  the  7th  of  March, 
1808,  the  Prince  Regent  arrived  from  Bahia,  at  Rio  Juieiro,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  joy, 
and  loyalty.  The  enlightened  views  of  Don  John,  still  more  liberalized 
by  his  recent  misfortunes,  laid  the  foundations  for  the  cultivation  of  knowl* 

*  There  is  one  peculiar  mean  of  advancement  in  the  United  States,- of  the  most 
striking  and  serioas  importance,  as  it  regards  manufactures.  Being  an  unimproved 
country,  we  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  importing  skilful  cultivators  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactures  from  nations,  which  are  more  advanced  than  we  are,  together 
with  their  capital  and  their  skill.  We  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  folfilliiig  of  this  ex- 
pectation, for  every  town  and  county  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  and  many  of 
those  in  the  Eastern  States,  abound  with  proofs,  that  the  hope  has  been  already  realized 
in  numerous  instances.  But  were  these  proo&  wanting,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  that 
strangers  of  every  description  will  resort  to  a  country  so  fit  for  their  receptioii,  ao 
pregnant  with  the  means  of  human  happini 
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edge  in  varibns  branches  of  science.  He  released  it  from  the  fetters  by 
■which  it  had  hitherto  been  enthralled ;  and  printing,  which  until  his  arrivsd 
had  never  been  permitted  to  the  colonists,  was  allowed  to  be  freely  ex- 
ercised. The  liberal  changes  introduced  into  their  civil,  political,  and 
commercial  codes,  soon  gave  an  impulse  to  the  talents  of  the  people,  and 
the  influence  of  the  court  operated  to  improve  their  manners  and  give  a 
tone  to  their  chamcter.  Rapid  strides  were  made  in  commerce,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  European  war  an  extensive  trade  was  carried  on 
"with  most  of  the  maritime  states  of  Europe.  To  extend  knowledge  and 
promote  commerce,  was  not  the  limit  of  Don  John's  liberality ;  for  on 
the  IGth  of  December,  1815,  by  patent  from  him,  Bmzii  was  elevated  to 
an  equal  rank  with  Portugal,  and  formed  part  of  the  United  Kingdoms  of 
Portugal,  Algarves,  and  Brazil.  Before  the  rejoicings  on  this  occasion 
had  well  died  away,  news  arrfved  in  Rio,  of  an  insurrection  having  broken 
out  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Pernambuco,  a  district  too  remote  from 
the  capital  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  Sovereign's  presence.  The  instant 
advance  of  troops  upon  that  province,  from  the  surrounding  country, 
showed  that  the  insurrection  was  on]y  partial,  nor  did  it,  indeed,  extend 
much  beyond  the  town.  On  the  outskirts  of  Pernambuco  the  Royal 
and  Republican  armies  met,  when  the  latter  were  completely  routed,  and 
Don  John's  authority  restored.  After  the  death  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
consequent  accession  of  Don  John  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  and  Brazil, 
ia  1618,  he  was  invited  by  the  Cortes  to  return  to  Portugaf.  This  body 
being  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  Brazilians  over  him,  were  anxious  to 
withdraw  him  from  its  operation,  and  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  a  lurking 
hope  still  remained  in  their  breasts  that  Brazil  might  again  be  reduced  to 
a  mere  colonial  possession.  ^  Yielding  to  their  entreaties,  Don  John 
embarked  for  Europe  the  24th  of  May,  1821,  having  created  his  eldest 
son  Don  Pedro,  Prince  Regent,  with  a  council  of  tnree  ministers,  who 
swore  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  the  King.  Hardly,  however,  had  the 
Royal  squadron  left  the  shores  of  Brazil,  when  indications  hostile  to 
Portugal  were  manifested  by  individuals,  and  the  Cortes,  who  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  understand  the  improvement  in  thjB  Brazilian 
character,  prepared  to  reduce  the  country  once  more  to  its  former  con- 
dition, commencing  by  ordering  the  Prince  home.  A  more  inauspicious 
moment  for  the  reception  of  such  a  mandate  could  not  possibly  have 
existed ;  the  country,  ripe  for  asserting  its  independence,  rejected  their 
demands,  and  rose  en  masse.  A  policy,  ou  ths  part  of  Po^ftugal,  more 
temporizing  and  liberal,  would  have  been  attended,  perhaps,  with  contrary 
effects,  and  retarded  the  separation  of  the  two  countries.  Don  Pedro,  who 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  his  father,  was,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
Cortes,  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Brazil,  when  the  whole  population  of  the 
southern  provinces  entreated  him  to  stay.  The  press^  that  powerful 
controller  of  parties,  spoke  boldly  to  the  people,  and  in  strong  language 
descanted  on  the  impolitic  and  illegal  measures  of  Portugal.  The  senti- 
ments of  the  country,*  at  that  period,  may  be  gathered  from  tHe  following 
extract  of  the  address -from  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul's,  24th  December. 
Speaking  of  the  designs"of .  the  Cortes,  it  thus  proceeds  :  "  They  aim  at 
no  less  than  disuniting' us, .weakening  us,  leaving  us  like  miserable 
orphans,  tearing  from  thevbosom  of  the  great  family  of  Brazil  the  only 
common  father  wholremainied  to  us;  after  they  had  deprived  Brazil  of 
the  beneficent  founder  of  the  kingdom,  your  Royal  Highness'  august  Sire. 
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They  deceive  themselves,  we  trust  in  God,  who  is  the  avenger  of  injustice. 
How  dare  those  deputies  of  Portugal,  without  waiting  for  those  of  Brazil, 
legislate  concerning  the  most  sacred  interest  of  each  province  and  of  the 
entire  kingdom  ?  Must  Brazilians  now  again,  after  being  for  twelve  years 
accustomed  to  judgement  at  hand,  go  and  suffer,  like  petty  colonists,  the 
delays  and  chicanery  of  the  tribunals  at  Lisbon,  across  two  thousand 
leagues  of  ocean,  where  the  sighs  of  the  oppressed  lose  all  life  and  all 
hope  ?  Yes,  august  Sire  !  your  Royal  Highness  must  remain  in  Brazil, 
whatever  may  be  the  projects  of  the  Constitutional  Cortes,  not  only  for 
the  general  good,  but  even  for  the  sake  of  the  future  prosperity  and 
independence  of  Portugal  itself." 

The  parts  which  more  strongly  mark  the  sentiments  of  the  Brazilians, 
as  well  as  show  the  pivot  on  which  those  sentiments  worked,  are  those 
only  1  have  introduced  in  the  above  extract ;  the  original  address  would 
fill  several  pages.  In  these  sentiments  all  Brazil  joined  ;  whilst  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  community  minor  shades  of  party  feeling  were  merged 
in  the  common  interest  for  the  public  good.  Acted  upon  by  these  rep- 
resentations, is  it  cause  of  wonder  that  the  Prince  Royal  of  Portugal  gave 
way  to  them,  and  is  tliere  not  found  in  the  unanimous  and  powerful  wishes 
of  the  Brazilians,  some  cogent  apologies  for  Don  Pedro's  conduct  towards 
his  sovereign  on  this  occasion — some  powerful  extenuation  of  the  treason 
with  which  he  has  been  branded }  On  the  10th  of  January,  the  Chambers 
met  at  Rio,  when  Uie  unanimity  in  favour  of  Don  Pedro's  remaining  was 
very  conspicuous.  After  a  short  debate,  all  the  members  proceeded 
to  the  Prince,  entreating  hhn  to  remain  in  Brazil.  The  request  was 
graciously  received,  and  the  invitation  meeting  with  sympathy  in  his  own 
bosom,  he  at  once  decided  to  accede  to  the  general  wish,  and  replied, 
^^  that,  as  it  appeared  to  be  the  desire  of  all,  he  consented  to  remain." 
This  determination  diffused  the  most  general  joy,  and  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  towards  himself  and  the  Princess,  fie  was 
everywhere  received  with  popular  acclamations,  and  addresses  of  adhesion 
and  satisfaction  poured  in  from  all  quarters. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Portuguese  troops,  who  formed  a  great  part  of 
the  Brazilian  army,  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  Castle  Hill,  but  were 
immediately  surrounded  by  several  thousand  native  troops.  Fearful,  then^ 
of  being  starved  into  unfavourable  terms  of  capitulation,  they  surrendered, 
upon  the  agreement  that  they  were  to  be  immediately  re-embarked  for 
Europe;  and  they  were  at  once  sent  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  Bay,  until 
transports  were  procured  for  their  embarkation.  When  these  were  ready , 
the  Portuguese  troops,  still  indulging  a  hope  of  receiving  fresh  reinforce- 
ments from  the  mother  country,  refused  to  embark ;  but  Don  Pedro,  then 
first  actively  espousing  the  popular  cause,  appeared  off  Praia  Grande  in 
a  vessel  of  war,  and  threatened  to  bombard  their  position  unless  they 
instantly  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  This  menace  had 
its  effect,  and  the  troops  finally  embarked,  amidst  the  execrations  of  the 
people.  So  great  a  change  in  political  circuinstances  was  not  to  be 
effected  without  differences  of  opinion.  Partial  revolutions  arose  in  many 
places,  but  were  quickly  quelled  by  the  stronger  party.  In  the  fine  and 
fruitful  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  the  commotion  was  more  serious,  but 
Don  Pedro,  with  a  few  attendants,  at  once  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  dis- 
content, and  by  his  courage  and  amenity  gained  the  wavering,  and  con- 
firmed the  well  disposed  to  his  adherence.     The  most  serious  part  of  the 
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i-evoliition  was  identified  with  Bahia ;  but  the  Brazilian  fleet,  under  Lord 
Cochrane,  (already  famous  for  his  achievements  on  the  west  coast,) 
assisted  by  the  inhabitants,  after  a  long  and  arduous  struggle,  established 
the  authority  of  Don  Pedro.  His  Lordship  having  succeeded  in  driving 
the  Portuguese  from  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  after  having  captured  at 
least  one  half  of  their  fleet,  turned  his  arms  against  the  provinces  of 
Maranham  and  Para,  where  the  same  success  attended  him ;  and  finally 
the  remnant  of  the  Brazilian  fleet  left  the  shores  of  Brazil  in  1823.  Mean- 
tinie  the  Prince  was  invited,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1822,  to  accept  the  title 
of  Constitutional  Prince  Regent  and  Perpetual  Defender  of  Brazil,  and 
on  the  12th  of  December  in  the  same  year,  was  proclaimed,  in  the  Campo 
de  Santa  Anna,  the  ^^  Constitutional  Emperor,  Don  Pedro  the  First." 

'  In  consequence  of  these  changes,  fresh  elections  for  deputies  took 
place  throughout  the  provinces,  wno  met,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Re- 
volution, at  Rio,  on  the  17th  April,  1823.     A  throne  being  prepared  in 
the  House  of  Assembly,  the  Emperor  was  conducted  to  it,  from  which 
he  read  a  very  cleajr  and  elaborate  speech,  of  which  the  following  are 
a  few  extracts.     After  recapitulating  the  decrees  of  Portugal,  and  the 
consequent  resolution  Brazil  had  taken  to  assert  her  independence,  and 
having  noticed  the  numerous  petitions  he  had  received  soliciting  him  to 
remain,  he  proceeded :  "  It  appeared  to  me  that  Brazil  would  be  ruined 
if  I  did  not  attend  to  the  petitions,  and  I  did  attend  to  them.     I  know 
that  this  was  my  duty,  though  at  the  risk  of  my  life."     In  consequence 
of  the  low  state  of  the  finances,  he  remarked :  "  Therefore,  I  resolved  to 
lire  as  a  private  individual,  receiving  only  110,000  milreas  for  the  whole 
expense  of  my  household."     Alluding  to  the  common  state  of  the  army 
and.  navy,  the  speech  proceeded :  "  It  had  neither  arms,  men,  nor  disci- 
pline :  with  regard  to  arms,  it  is  now  perfectly  ready ;  the  men  are  in- ' 
creasing  daily,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  it  will  soon  be  perfect, 
being  already  in  obedience,  exemplary.      The  navy  has  hitherto  only 
consisted  of  the  Puariga  frigate,  the  Liberal  corvette,  and  a  few  small 
vessels.     Now  we  have  one  ship  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  three 
brigs,  besides  various  smaller  vessels.     I  expect  six  frigates,  manned  and^ 
armed,  for  the  purchase  of  which  I  have  already  given  orders.     We  have 
greatly  increased  the  national  topography,  the  public  gardens  have  been 
put  in  order,  the  museum  repaired,  and  enriched  with  minerals  and 
wkh  a  gallery  of  pictures,  (some  of  which  were  my  private  property,) 
which  1  have  ordered  to  be  placed  there.     In  order  to  augment  the  pub- 
lic library,  I  have  bought  a  large  collection  of  choice  books.     I  have 
augmented  the  number  of  schools,  and  increased  the  salaries  of  some  of 
the  masters,  besides  licensing  innumerable  private  schools;  and,  aware  of 
the  benefits  of  mutual  instruction,  I  have  opened  a  Lancasterian  school." 
FoY  a  time  all  party  spirit  seemed  to  subside  and  settle  down  with 
unanimity,  from  a  general  desire  to  elevate  Brazil  to  the  rank  to  which 
her  natural  powers  and  productions  entitled  her.     The  first  symptoms  of 
a  termination  to  this  tranquillity  were  shown  in  the  desire  of  a  numerous 
party  to  dismiss  the  Andrades  from  the  ministry — men  who  had  been  the 
most  patriotic  of  the  Braialians  throughout  the  late  revolution,  and  who 
possessed  great  influence  over  the  Emperor's  mind.     Their  dismissal  was 
fondly  called' for  by  the  Republican  party,  who  inveighed  bitterly  against 
the  elder  Andrade  for  having  used  vigorous  measures  against  some  par- 
ties who  had  expressed  their  particular  political  sentiments  too  freely. 
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At  first  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  filling  their  places,  but  this 
was  at  length  overcome  by  a  proclamation  issued  by  Don  Pedro,  in  which 
he  expressed  an  entire  wish  to  be  solely  guided  by  public  opinion.  But 
at  length  a  more  serious  difference  sprung  up  between  the  Portuguese 
and  Brazilian  party,  for  whatever  watchwords  of  faction  they  might  have 
adopted,  these  were  their  real  interests.  Two  European  officers,  taking 
ofience  at  an  attack  on  the  horse  artillery  by  one  of  the  journals,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  the  supposed  editor,  whom  they  severely  mal- 
treated ;  this  occasioned  a  great  sensation,  and  created  a  strong  prejudice 
against  all  public  men  (Portuguese)  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Em- 
peror. This  jealousy  was  still  further  increased  by  the  Emperor  dis- 
solving by  armed  force  the  Chambers,  and  created  a  breach  between  him 
and  his  people.  But  the  apprehension,  about  this  time,  of  an  attack  from 
Portugal,  arrested  any  inmiediate  evil  consequences,  by  uniting  all  classes 
against  the  common  enemy. 

This  tranquillity  was  further  strengthened  by  the  recognition  of  Brazil, 
by  the  mother  country,  through  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain,  in  Au- 
gust, 1825,  under  the  terms  that  Brazil  was  recognised  as  a  sovereign 
state,  reserving  to  Don  John  VI.  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Brazil  during 
his  lifetime,  with  succession  to  Don  Pedro  for  the  consideration  of  two 
millions  sterling.  The  death  of  Don  John,  on  the  10th  March,  1826, 
left  Don  Pedro  neir  to  the  thrones  of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  the  former  of 
which  he  immediately  formally  abdicated,  in  favour  of  his  eldest  dau^ter. 
Donna  Maria,  as  Queen  of  Portugal.  This  step  eventually  had  a  ten- 
dency to  interest  the  Emperor  more  in  Portuguese  affiiirs  than  the  Bra- 
zilians desired. 

In  connexion  with  this  sketch,  we  must  briefly  refer  to  the  Buenos 
Ayrean  war,  which  tended  materially  to  drain  the  treasures  and  weaken 
the  resources  of  the  infant  monarchy.  The  Banda  Oriental,  in  which 
Monte  Video  is  situated,  was  at  this  time  in  possession  of  Brazilian 
troops,  who,  though  originally  called  in  to  assist  the  Spaniards,  yet 
availed  themselves  of  the  political  distractions,  to  hold  the  country  for 
their  own  sovereign.  The  Monte  Videans  revolted  at  this  assump- 
tion, and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Republic  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  who  immediately  marched  troops  to  their  assistance.  The 
war  was  thus  commenced,  and  among  its  evil  effects  to  Brazil  was  the 
introduction  into  the  country  of  some  German  and:. Irish  regiments. 
These  men  were  induced. to  enter  into  the  Imperial  service  from  the 
liberal  promises  held  out  to  them,  but  which  not  being  fulfilled,  disorders 
broke  out,  and  disturbances,  more  frightful  than  even. those  they  were 
hired  to  quell.  Goaded  by  a  series  of  hardships j  deprived  of  pay,  of 
clothing,  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  revolted,  and  it  was  only  ufter 
much  exertion,  and  several  lives  lost,  that  the  revolt  was  put'dowA  ;  4he 
Irish  were  sent  home,  and  the  Germans,  with '  the  exception,^  of  small 
parties  who  went  to  the  mining  districts,  marched  off. to  the  south.*'- The 
Brazilian  Government,  after  these  events,  finding 'a- greiat  difficulty^in 
supplying  troops  for  the  war,  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  independence  "of 
the  Banda  Orientsd,  and  under  the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain  j  a  treaty  was 
drawn  up  to  that  effect,  and  subsequently  both  parties  evacuated  the  dis- 
puted territory,  leaving,  however,  Brazil  burthened  with  heavy  claims 
from  the  French,  American,  and  English  governments,' arising  from  seve- 
ral illegal  detentions  and  captures  durmg  the  war. 
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.ft From  this  period  until  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers  in  1830,  no  par- 
"ticlilar  event  occurred,  with  the  exception  of  an  insurrection  at  Pemam- 
buco,  which  was  speedily  put  down.     When  the  Chambers  were  assem- 
bled, their  attention  was  called  to  the  state  of  the  finances,  the  formation 
of  a  national  bank,  and  the  necessity  of  imposing  legal  restraints  upon 
the  press.     How  far  they  met  the  views  of  the  Emperor  on  these  points, 
'will  appear  from  the  following  extract  of  his  speech  at  the  close  of  the 
session :  "  I  much  regret  having  to  intimate  to  the  Chambers,  that  the 
time  fixed  for  the  close  of  the  session  should  have  arrived,  without  any 
of  those  measures  having  been  efiected  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
Cmpire  requires,  which  I  had  recommended,  and  which  the  whole  Em- 
pire hoped  from  the  patriotism  of  its  representatives."     Such  a  division 
of  sentiment  between  the  executive  and  the  representatives  of  the  people 
diminished  the  popularity  of  the  Emperor  and  his  government,  and  this 
bad  feeling  was  further  provoked  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers,  in 
1831.     A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  in  having  ordered  from  London,  while  the  nation  was 
enjoying  profound  peace,  a  large  quantity  of  arms ;  and  in  consequence, 
articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  up  against  him.     The  depreciated 
state  of  the  currency,  arising  from  an  excessive  over  issue  of  copper, 
alarmed  all  classes,  from  its  paralyzing  influence  on  trade,  and  also  tended 
to  bring  the  government  into  disrepute.     In  this  state  of  things j  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Houses  differed  as  to  certain  alterations  made  by  the  former 
in  the  bill  for  fixing  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  current  year,  and 
to  which  the  Deputies,  or  Lower  House,  would  not  accede;  .  On  this 
question,  as  the  Senate  was  considered  more  immediately  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  government,  the  dispute  became,  as  it  were,  a  contest  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  people,  who,  eventually  denianding  the 
fusion  of  the  Chambers,  as  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  gained  their  point. 
The  people  grew  everyday  more  dissatisfied  with. the ^ conduct  of  anairs; 
the  preference  shown  to  the  Portuguese  party,  and  the  lavish  expen- 
diture of  the  public  money,  on  the  court  of  the. young  Queen,  estab- 
lished by  Don  Pedro  at  Rio,  and  on  the  Regency  at  Terceira,  rendered  it 
evident,  to  all  thinking  and  observant  individuals,  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand. 
In  the  month  of  November,  1830,  the  Emperor  left  Rio  with  the 
Empress,  on  a  tour  through  the  Minas  Geraes,  and  during  his  progress 
was  everywhere  received  with  marked  aittention.     Mixed,  however,  with 
the  enthusiasm  displayed,  there  was  manifested  a  feeling  that  he  was 
-Mrelcomed  as  the  Constitutional  Emperor,  and  not  merely  as  a  royal  per- 
sonage.    Judging  from  these  symptoms  that  there  lurked  a  spirit  of  dis- 
affection to.  his  government,  he  was  ill-advised  by  Senor  Maia,  the  Min- 
ister of  State,  who  accompanied  him,  to  issue  a  proclamation: to  the 
;Miners;  in  which  he  disclaimed  against  the  republican  spirits  existing, 
'ifind  .told' them,  that,  although  they  might  wish  to  model  their  conduct  by 
t^itfdftFrance,  Brazil  was  not  the  fit  theatre. for  such  displays.    .This 
proclam^ion,.  from  its  results,  may  be  considered .  as  having  I  given  the 
fmishing  stab  to  his  fortunes ;  from  that  moment  he  ^distinctly  recognised 
the  party  of  the  Federalists,  and  ranged  himself. on  the  side  of  that  party 
that  was  hated  and  suspected.  ^  The  existing  ministry  were  Portuguese ; 
the  supposed  author  of  the  proclamation  .was  a  Portuguese ;  and  the 
issued  manifesto  was  looked  upon  as  an  endeavour  to  feel  the  character  and 
temperament  of  ihe  Brazilians  with  reference,  perhaps,  to  future  attempts 
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on  their  nationality.     The  Emperor  returned  to  Rio  on  the.  12th  Mardiy 
and  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th,  the  streets  were  illuminated  in  honour  oJT 
his  arrival,  and  both  parties  displayed  their  feelings  on  this  occasion. 
The  Portuguese  party  illuminated  their  houses,  but  the  Brazilians  de- 
clined paying  this  compliment,  except  where  they  were  compelled.     The 
Rua  dos  Ourives,  which  divides  the  town  into  nearly  equal  parts,  was  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  contending  parties,  the  lower  part  o€ 
the  town  being  principally  the  residence  of  Portuguese  shop-keepers. 
During  the  night  of  the  13th,  a  band  of  young  Brazilians  met,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  this  street  and  the  Rua  dos  Violas,  a  large  body  of  the  o[^x)site 
party  armed  with  broken  bottles,  sticks,  and  fire-arms ;  both  parties  being 
highly  excited,  a  severe  contest  arose,  when,  from  the  disparity  of  num- 
bers, and  want  of  weapons,  the  Brazilians  were  much  worsted  and  sererely 
wounded. 

This  circumstance,  joined  to  the  passiveness  of  the  police,  who  were 
idle  spectators  of  the  outrage,  increased  the  bitterness  und  animosity  be- 
tween the  two  parties  to  such  a  degree  that,  from  that  hour,  an  organiza^- 
tion  of  feeling  was  manifested  against  the  very  name  of  Portuguese. 
The  press  re-echoed  the  clamour,  and  called  upon  all  who  professed 
themselves  free  Brazilians  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  Portuguese  ascendancy.  *"'  The  Aurora,^'  a  popular  paper, 
very  ably  conducted  by  Senor  Evaristo  Ferriera  de  Veiga,  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  took  the  lead  in  opposition  to  the  government, 
and  was  vehement  in  denouncing  the  Portuguese  influence.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  a  numerous  body  of  Deputies,  he  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the 
Emperor,  representing  to  him  the  late  disorders  committed  in^the  capital, 
and  calling  upon  him  to  take  vi^rous  measures  to  repress  any  such  fu- 
ture ebullitions.  To  this  memorial  the  Emperor  returned  an  answer,  de- 
claratory of  his  constitutional| sentiments,  and  of  his  determination  to 
put  down  factions  opposed  to  Brazil ;  and  further,  as  a  concession  to  the 
popular  feeling,  a  change  of  ministry,  more  in  accordance  with  the  pubhc 
wishes,  took  place.  This  measure  appeared  to  give  general  satisfeiction  ; 
but  from  the  intrigues  in  the  palace,  joined  to  the  Emperor's  hostile  views 
towards  some  of  them,  this  ministry  was  broken  up  on  the  5th  April, 
and  a  part  of  the  old  ministry,  joined  to  others  of  the  Portuguese  party, 
succeeded  them.  The  public  anxieties  were  now  removed,  and  the 
troops  and  people  met  in  the  Campo  de  Santa  Anna  to  determine  on  the 
measures  to  be  adopted.  At  two  in-  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  Juriis  de  Pac  waited  on  the  Emperor,  at  his  palace  at  San 
Cristovoao,  beseeching  him  to  dismiss  his  obnoxious  servants ;  but  he 
firmly  refused,  asserting  that  the  Constitution  g&ve  him  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing his  ministry,  and  that,  while  sovereign,  he  would  not  be  the  tool 
of  a  faction — closing  his  address  in  these  words,  alluding  to  their  judicial 
character:  '^  With  one  hand  I  will  uphold  the  Constitution,  and  with  the 
other  the  sword  of  justice."  He  then  dictated  a  proclamation  to  the 
troops  and  the  people  assembled  in  the  Campo,  but  which,  on  receiving, 
they  tore  up  with  every  mark  of  contempt.  At  midnight  Don  Pedro 
wished  to  proceed  to  the  Campo,  but  found,  with  the  exception  of  a 
faithful  few,  that  his  guard  of  honour  and  the  troops  of  the  palace  had 
deserted  him.  His  situation  now  having  become  extremely  critical,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  wrote  out  his  abdication^  in  the  following 
form: 
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^'  In  exercise  of  the  right  which  the  Constitution  allows  me,  I  declare 

that  I  have  yoluntariiy  abdicated  in  favour  of  my  much  beloved  and  dear 

son  Don  Pedro  d' Alcantara." 

(Signed)  "  PEDRO." 

Boa  Viata,  1th  April,  1831,  > 

lOM  •/  the  Independence  of  the  Empire,  > 

As  soon  as  the  Emperor  had  signed  the  abdication,  he  despatched  a 
courier  to  H.  B.  Majesty ^s  charge  d'afiaires,  Mr.  Aston,  stating  what  had 
occurred,  and  requesting  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  Mr.  Aston 
instantly  waited  on  Don  Pedro,  and  found  the  inmates  of  the  palace  in 
the  greatest  distress  and  anxiety.  The  wife  of  Don  Pedro  was  kneeling 
before  him,  beseeching  him  to  annul  his  abdication,  but  the  Emperor  tola 
her  that  *'  it  was  impossible."  Every  thing  being  arranged  for  his  de- 
parture, he  addressed  the  few  guards  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him, 
and  said, ''  Gentlemen,  I  am  no  longer  Emperor ;  I  thank  you  for  your 
fidelity — farewell."  He  then  kissed  his  children  for  the  last  time,  and 
taking  the  fknpress'  hand,  led  her  to  the  place  of  embarkation ;  and  it  was 
onl^'  on  stepping  into  the  barge  that  his  feelings  appeared  to  overcome 
him ;  casting  a  look  on  the  walls  of  his  palace,  he  exclaimed  in  a  broken 
voice  "San  Oris taof!"  appeaifing  to  be  buried  in  the  bitterest  anguish. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  barge  pulled  alongside  H.  M.  ship  Warspite,  where 
the  Admiral,  Sir  Thomas  Baker,  and  the  corps  diplomatique  were  wait- 
ing to  receive  him. 

It  may  readily  be  presumed  that  the  revolution  at  that  moment  en- 
grossed every  body's  attention.  Nothing  certain  was  known,  except 
that  the  Emperor  had  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  and  was  on 
board  the  Warspite.  He  was  to  sail  On  Tuesday  morning  in  H.  M. 
ship  Volage,  for  a  port  in  Europe,  accompanied  by  the  Empress  and 
suite.  The  reaction  had  come  upon  us  very  suddenly.  On  the  25th 
ultimo,  he  attended  a  review  of  the  troops,  and  was  received  with  the 
customary  marks  of  affection  and  respect.  After  this,  he  assisted  at  a 
fete  in  the  chapel  of  Francisco  de  Paula,  where  the  vivas  were  most  en- 
thusiastic. One  individual  called  out,  "Long  live  the  Emperor!"  and 
another  replied,  "  As  long  as  he  is  a  Constitutionalist !"  The  Emperor 
immediately  replied,  in  a  loud  voice, "  I  always  was  and  always  shall  be 
attached  to  the  Constitution  !".  In  spite  of  these  good  omens,  the  bad 
feeling  between  the  two  parties  broke  out  on  the  nights  of  the  .illumina- 
tions in  honour  of  his  Majesty's  return,  and  some  fighting  took  place,  as 
I  have  before  stated.  Every  shop  was  now  shut  up,  and  few  persons  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets.  Anxious  to  see  what  was  going  forward,  I  pro- 
ceeded with  two  friends  to  the  Campo  d'Acclama  cao,  where  the  troops 
and  people  were  encan^ped.  The  appearance  of  things  in  the  Campo 
was  singular  enough.  Imagine  some  8,000  or  10,000  people,  of  all  hues 
and  complexions,  each  armed  to  his  fancy,  and  indiscriminately  dressed^ 
from  full  regimentals  to  the  commonest  rags,  deciding  the  fate  of  an  em- 
pire— groups  of  anxious  people  standing  by  the  guns,  tents  pitched,  and 
officers  riding  to  and  fro,  giving  the  necessary  orders.  In  another  spot 
we  observed  some  eloquent  patriots  haranguing  the  multitude,  and  dis- 
tributing papers — of  course  filled  with  fulsome  eulogiums  on  their  own 
courage,  virtues,  and  patriotism,  and  teeming  with  execrations  on  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Imperial  party. 

H.  M.  ship  Volage,  Capt.  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Colchester,  got  away  on  the 
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morning  of  the  13th  April,  1831,  with  the  Emperor,  Empress,  and  suite, 
and  things  became  more  quiet.  Don  Pedro  conducted  himself  on  board 
with  the  most  perfect  calmness  and  magnanimity,  and  did  not  appear  in 
the  least  to  regret  his  altered  fortunes.  Count  Revenblou,  the  Danish 
minister,  told  me  this  morning  that  the  Emperor  addressed  the  corps  di- 
plomatique somewhat  as  follows : 

'^  Gentlemen,  I  have  upwards  of  two  years  seen  that  certain  classes  of 
Brazilians  were  hostile  to  my  person  and  sentiments,''  (appealing  to  the 
Marquez  of  Cantagallo,  who  was  standing  near  him,)  he  said,  ^^  I  have  long 
looked  forward  to  a  change  of  condition.  I  have  done  all  I  could  (or 
The  good  of  Brazil,  and  feel  so  much  hurt  and  disgusted  with  ihe  conduct 
of  certain  Brazilians,  that  if  they  were  capable,  and  willing  to  build  me 
a  bridge  of  diamonds,  I  would  not  for  its  value  place  my  foot  again  on  the 
shores  of  Brazil." 

His  bonhomie  and  cheerfulness  were  remarkable.  On  one  occasion,  at 
dinner,  on  board  the  VVarspite,  Don  Pedro  stood  up,  and  said  in  Ftench, 
"  1  give  you  the  health  of  my  son  and  sovereign,  Don  Pedro  the  Second." 

Immediately  on  Don  Pedro  taking  refuge  on  board  the  Warspite,  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  met,  and  appointed  a  Provisional  Regency, 
to  govern  in  the  name  of  Don  Pedro  11.,  until  the  time  determined  by  the 
Constitution  for  opening  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Treviso,  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  appre- 
hensive of  disturbances,  and  principally  with  a  view  to  protect  neutral 
Portuguese,  jointly  addressed  from  the  VVarspite  an  official  note  to  the 
Provisional  Government,  demanding  protection  for  the  subjects  of  all  na- 
tions. On  the  9th  April,  the  young  Emperor  was  conducted  to  the  Im- 
perial chapel,  where  a  solemn  te  deum  was  performed,  as  an  act  of  con- 
gratulation on  recent  events.  The  late  Emperor,  previously  to  his  de- 
parture for  Europe,  bequeathed  the  education  of  his  children  to  Jose 
Bonefacio  Audrade,  a  very  honourable  Brazilian,  of  the  Liberal  party,  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  putting  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Don  Pedro. 
Don  Pedro,  on  leaving,  addressed  a  farewell  to  the  Brazilian  nation,  in 
language  extremely  touching.  He  says,  ^'  I  retire  to  Europe,  regretting 
my  country,  my  children,  and  my  friends.  To  leave  objects  so  dear,  is 
touching  to  the  hardest  heart;  but  leaving  them  to  sustain  .their  honour, 
is  thus  the  greatest  glory.  1  ask  pardon  of  all  I  have  offended,  and  1 
thank  all  who  have  shown  me  kindness.  Farewell  country — farewell 
friends — farewell  for  ever!" 

Early  in  May  the  Senate  met,  when  General  Lima,  Brantio  Monir, 
and  Costa  Carvalho  were  chosen  Regents  until  the  you ng>^Emperor  should 
attain  the  age  fixed  by  the  Constitution.  This  young  .prince  is  the  son  of 
Maria  Leopoldina,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor:«  of 'rAustria,  and 
sister  to  Maria  Louisa,  late  Empress  of  France,. and: is  in  his  tenth 
year.  His  mother  died  in  Brazil  some  years  back,  leaving,  this  one  son 
and  four  daughters ;  the  eldest  is  now  Queen  of  Portugal ;  one  is  since 
dead,  and  the  others  are  educating  in  Brazil.  -  '  % 

We  have  thus  brought  this  imperfect  sketch  of  Brazil  politics  up  to 
the  period  of  Don  Peclro's  abdication,  and  will  now  close  it  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  character  of  that  distinguished  man. 

While  engaged  in  Brazilian  interests,  he  devoted  himself,  assiduously 
to  the  affairs  of  state,  and  was  prompt  in  rectifying  abuses,  and  vigilant 
over,  even  the  minor  departments  of  government.      Considering  his 
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neglected  education,  and  the  pampered  circumstances  of  his  youth,  he 
shoved  in  his  public  conduct  liberal  and  even  extended  views  of  policy, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  owed  his  fall  more  to  his  jealous  adherence  to 
the  counsels  of  a  party  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  Constitution,  than 
to  any  popular  dislike  to  his  person  and  conduct ;  and  though  he  him- 
self had  given  the  Brazilians  their  Constitution,  yet  his  policy  led  them 
to  suspect  his  integrity  towards  it. 

His  subsequent  career  in  Portugal  and  death,  these  are  familiar  to 
our  readers,  and  his  character  now  belongs  to  history.  In  personal  ap- 
pearance he  was  manly  and  commanding ;  in  disposition  brave  and  gene- 
rous, though  unfortunately  at  times  both  impetuous  and  capricious  ;  im- 
bued with  a  taste  for  poetry  and  music ;  a  proficient  in  manly  exercises 
and  mechanical  arts ;  and  seemed,  by  his  many  qualities,  formed  by  nature 
to  sustain  the  title  to  which  he  was  bom — 

TeDtantem  majora  fere  presentibus  requiem. 


LOWELL,   AS   IT   WAS,    AND   AS   IT   IS. 


In  the  second  number  of  the  National  Magazine  we  gave  to  our  rea- 
dera  some  statistics  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  taken  from  a  book  pub- 
lished by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Scoresby ,  of  England ;  and  in  concluding  what 
he  had  to  say,  we  stated  that  we  should,  doubtless,  ere  long,  hear  from 
Lowell  itself,  with  a  full  detail  of  its  statistics.  In  this  expectation  we 
have  not  been  disappointed ;  we  have  now  a  full  and  complete  statement 
in  a  book  just  published  at  Lowell,  entitled  ^^  Lowell,  as  it  Was,  and  as  it 
Is,"  by  the  Reverend  Henry  A.  Miles. 

This  book  goes  fiilly  into  every  detail,  from  its  Indian  history  and  the 
first  canal — the  purchase  of  the  farms  and  commencement  of  operations — 
up  to  the  present  year,  1845. 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  Mr.  Miles  through  his  work,  interesting 
as  it  is — nor  is  it  necessary.  Our  readers  are  already  well  informed  on 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  writes,  through  the  extracts 
made  from  the  book  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scoresby ;  at  least,  so  far  as  the 
moral  discipline  of  the  Lowell  factory  system,  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  industrious  population  engaged  in  its  various  manufactories  are 
concerned.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  for  the  present,  by  of- 
fering to  our  readers  the  moral  police  of  the  Corporations,  and  the  ac- 
count given  by  Mr.  Miles,  of  the  general  factory  statistics,  the  Lowell 
Woollen  Mill  and  its  products,  and  the  Carpet  Mill.  We  select  these  in 
preference  to  any  of  tne  others,  because  there  are  in  that  city  but  these 
two  mills  appropriated  to  the  woollen  business,  and  we  know  of  no  ac- 
count of  them  which  has  yet  been  published.  Moreover,  less  is  generally 
known  of  these  processes  (particularly  the  carpet  making)  than  of  the 
cotton  business,  particulars  of  which  have  been  often  published. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  fieictory  statistics,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Miles : 
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STATISTICS  OF  LOWELL— TAKEN  IN  1845. 

Population, 30,ff0^ 

Employed  io  and  about  mills,  or  connected  with  mechanical  employments —      ^ 

Females 6»320 

Males 2,915—9,235 

Churches, 33 

Mills 19 

Houses,  belonging  to  the  Corporations,. 250 

Capital  stock  invested, $12,0OO/)0O 

Weekly  make  of  cloth, 1 ,459,ino  yds- 

Which  is  per  annum .75,868,000  yds. 

This  is  nearly  enough  to  belt  the  globe  twice  around. 

Yearly  consumption  of  cotton, .61,100 

Printed  calico  annually  made, 14,000,000  of 

Consumption  annually* 


Coal, 12,500  tons. 

Wood, 3.270cord8. 


Charcoal,. 600,000  bush. 

Starch, 800,000  lbs. 


Oil. 47,000  galls.  [Paid  out  for  labour  per  annum,. $1,500,000 

By  arrangements  now  making  and  made,  which  will  probably  be  soon 
completed,  the  business  of  Lowell  will  be  extended  to  the  amount  of  20 
per  cent. 

A  great  amount  and  variety  of  other  business  is  done  in  Lowell,  be- 
sides that  of  the  incorporated  companies.  Mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity 
here  naturally  concentrate,  and  the  best  of  artisans  and  of  workmaDship^ 
in  almost  all  branches  of  mechanical  industry,  may  be  here  found.  The 
extensive  powder  works  of  Oliver  M.  Whipple,  Esquire,  are  still  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  making  885,000  lbs.  of  powder  per  annum.  The 
Lowell  bleachery,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  carries  on  a  large  business 
for  an  establishment  of  that  kind.  Besides  these,  Lowell  has  a  flannel 
mill,  blanket  mill,  paper  mill,  planing  machines,  a  card  factory,  a  whip 
factory,  reed  machines,  foundry,  grist  and  saw  mills,  sash  and  door  manu- 
factory, lock  manufactories,  carriage  manufactory,  and  loom  harness 
shops — all  these  together  employing  about  five  hundred  hands,  and  a 
capital  of  $600,000. 

A  LOWELL  WOOLLEN  MILL. 

But  one  establishment  in  this  city  is  appropriated  to  the  manufectore 
of  woollen  cloth.  This  is  the  Middlesex  Company.  Their  wool  comes 
from  the  States  of  Vermont.  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennr 
sylvania,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  some,  recently,  from  the  Territory  of 
Wisconsin.  The  quantity  which  is  here  annually  manufactured  equals 
the  produce  of  four  hundred  thousand  sheep.  Received  into  the  com- 
pany's store-room,  it  is  first  assorted  into  eleven  different  kinds,  accord- 
ing to  degrees  of  fineness.  The  wool  is  then  dyed ;  after  which  it  passes 
through  the  picker.  From  the  picker  it  is  taken  successively  to  the 
carding,  spinning,  dressing,  and  weaving  rooms.  The  cloth  is  then 
"  burled,"  as  it  is  called,  by  which  is  meant  a  careful  removal  of  all  im- 
perfect threads ;  and  the  next  processes  are  those  of  scouring  and  fulling.  I 
At  this  stage  of  the  manufacture,  the  cloth  is  applied  to  the  ^^  gig^"  or 
napping  machine,  by  which  the  nap  is  raised ;  after  which  it  is  shorn, 
passing  through  the  shearing  machine  from  ten  to  sixteen  times.  The 
fine  gloss  of  the  cloth  is  then  put  upon  it  by  steam ;  and  after  another 
carefiil  examination  by  the  ^'  llnters,"  it  is  marked,  pressed,  measured, 
done  up  in  papers,  boxed,  and  sent  to  Boston. 
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The  large  mill  of  this  company  is  seven  stories  high,  one  hundred  and 
fifly-eight  feet  long,  and  forty-six  feet  wide.  Another,  of  nearly  the  same 
size,  is  soon  to  be  erected.  The  quantity  of  broadcloth  and  cassimeres 
aanually  made,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  yards  of  the 
former,  and  six  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  yards  of  the  latter.  Some 
of  the  yearly  expenses  attending  this  are  as  follows :  logwood,  six  thou- 
sand dollars ;  indigo,  twenty-two  thousand  dollars ;  glue,  five  thousand 
•dollars ;  soap,  eight  thousand  dollars ;  packing  boxes,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  dollars ;  wrapping  paper,  one  thousand  dollars.  Sales  of  cloth 
have  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year.  The  whole 
importation  of  cassimeres  from  England  to  the  United  States,  in  1844,  was 
seven  thousand  pieces ;  while  this  company  alone  manufactured,  in  that 
year,  more  than  twenty  thousand  pieces. 

A  LOWELL  CARPET  MILL. 

The  Carpet  Mill  of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company  is  the  only  one 
in  the  city.  The  wool  that  is  here  used  is  all  imported  from  South 
America  or  the  Mediterranean.  Our  domestic  wools  are  not  coarse 
enouffh  for  this  manufacture.  Hope  is  cherished,  that  by  the  extensive 
introduction  of  the  Leicester  breed  of  sheep  into  the  Western  States,  the 
necessity  of  importation  may  gradually  cease.  The  Lowell  Company 
work  up,  annually,  two  thousand  bales,  averaging  one  thousand  pounds 
of  unwashed  wool  to  the  bale.  The  cost  of  this  is  less  than  seven  cents 
per  pound  abroad.  It  contains  fifty  per  cent,  of  dirt ;  in  addition  to 
w^hich  the  South  American  wool  has  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
of  "burrs,"  and  the  Mediterranean  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. 

In  the  manufacture,  the  first  process  is  the  washing  and  burring  of  the 
•wool.  The  burring  is  thoroughly  and  expeditiously  done  by  a  machine, 
which  was  invented  by  a  Lowell  mechanic,  and  which  has  been  patented 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  The  wool  is  then  taken  to  the 
combing  machine,  in  order  to  separate  the  long  fibres  of  the  wool  from 
the  short.  From  the  former  the  worsted  yarn  is  made  for  the  warp. 
The  separation  of  the  long  fibres  of  the  wool  for  manufacturing  was  first 
undertaken  in  Worstead,  a  market  town  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, and  hence  the  name  applied  to  yarn  thus  made.  The  short  fibres 
of  the  wool,  technically  called  the  "  Noyls,"  are  spun  into  filling,  by  the 
common  carding  and  spinning  process.  No  machine  can  more  effectually 
and  perfectly  answer  its  end  than  this  combing  machine.  Superintended 
by  a  female  operative,  who  is  assisted  by  a  boy  and  a  girl,  it  does  the 
work  of  many  men,  and  does  it  better  than  it  could  be  done  by  hand. 
This  also  is  the  ingenious  invention  of  Lowell  artisans. 

As  soon  as  the  yam  is  cleansed  and  dyed,  it  is  ready  for  the  power- 
loom.  No  description  of  this  remarkable  machine  can  here  be  offered, 
nor  are  its  operations  often  understood,  even  by  those  who  see  them. 
Placed  in  a  lofty  room,  built  expressly  for  its  use,  and  supplied  with 
warp  and  filling  yarn,  it  turns  out  twenty-five  yards  per  day  of  ingrain 
carpeting,  of  any  design,  and  any  colours  which  may  be  preferred.  It 
requires  the  superintendence  only  of  a  young  woman,  who  is  notified  by 
a  bell,  which  the  machine  itself  rings,  of  any  imperfection  of  its  work. 
This  loom  is  the  invention  of  E.  B.  Bigelow,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  at  one  time  a  resident  of  Lowell.     Fifty  of  these  looms 
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are  in  constant  operation,  in  the  only  mill  in  the  world  for  power-loom 
carpet  weaving.  Carpets  so  woven  are  firmer,  match  better,  and  have  a 
truer  selvage  than  those  woven  by  hand.  By  the  power4oom,  a  young 
woman  easily  does  the  work,  which,  by  the  hand  process,  required  the 
hard  labour  of  three  men. 

The  Lowe]]  Ck>mpany  are  making,  at  the  present  time,  three  hundred 
thousand  yards  of  carpeting  per  year.  They  also  make  rugs,  the  tufted, 
Chenille,  and  Brussels,  employing  for  this  purpose,  twenty-five  hands, 
who  average  twenty-five  rugs  per  day.  A  power  loom  for  Brussels  car- 
pet weaving  is  nearly  completed,  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  country, 
and  is  the  invention,  likewise,  of  Mr.  Bigelow.  It  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Lowell  Company,  who  are  fonning  plans  with  reference  to  the 
erection  of  a  mill,  for  the  extensive  use  of  these  looms. 

MORAL  POLICE  OF  THE  CORPORATIONS. 

It  has  been  seen  what  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  here  invested,  and 
what  manifold  and  extensive  operations  this  capital  sets  in  motion.  The 
productiveness  of  these  works  depends  upon  one  primary  and  indispen- 
sable condition — the  existence  of  an  industrious,  sober,  orderly,  and  moral 
class  of  operatives.  Without  this,  the  mills  in  Lowell  would  be  worth- 
less. Profits  would  be  absorbed  by  cases  of  irregularity,  carelessness, 
and  neglect ;  while  the  existence  of  any  great  moral  exposure  in  Lowell 
would  cut  off  the  supply  of  help  from  the  virtuous  homesteads  of  the 
country.  Public  morals  and  private  interests,  identical  in  all  places,  are 
here  seen  to  be  linked  together  in  an  indissoluble  connexion.  Accord- 
ingly, the  sagacity  of  self  interest,  as  well  as  more  disinterested  conside- 
rations, has  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  strict  system  of  moral  police. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  details  of  this  system,  there  is  one 
consideration,  bearing  upon  the  character  of  our  operatives,  which  must 
all  the  while  be  borne  in  mind.  We  have  no  permaneni  faeiory  popuior 
lion.  This  is  the  wide  gulf  which  separates  the  English  manu&cturing 
towns  from  Lowell.  Only  a  very  few  of  our  operatives  have  their  homes 
in  this  city.  The  most  of  them  come  from  the  distant  interior  of  Uie 
country,  as  will  be  proved  by  statistical  facts,  which  will  be  presented  in 
a  subsequent  chapter. 

To  the  general  fact,  here  noticed,  should  be  added  another,  of  scarcely 
less  importance  to  a  just  comprehension  of  this  subject — ihe  female  opera- 
tives in  Lowell  do  not  worky  on  an  average^  more  than  four  and  a  half  years 
in  the  factories.  They  then  return  to  their  homes,  and  their  places  are 
taken  by  their  sisters,  or  by  other  female  friends  from  their  neighbour- 
hood. Returns  will  hereafter  be  given  which  will  establish  the  fiict  of 
the  average  above  named. 

Here,  uien,  we  have  two  important  elements  of  difierence  between 
English  and  American  operatives.  The  former  are  resident  operatives, 
and  are  operatives  for  life,  and  constitute  a  permanent,  dependent  factory 
caste.  The  latter  come  from  distant  homes,  to  which  in  a  few  years  they 
return,  to  be  the  wives  of  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  country 
towns  and  villages.  The  Engljish  visiter  to  Lowell,  when  he  finds  it  so 
hard  to  understand  why  American  operatives  are  so  superiour  to  those 
of  Leeds  and  Manchester,  will  do  well  to  remember  what  a  difierent  class 
of  females  we  have  here  to  begin  with — girls  well  educated  in  virtuous 
rural  homes ;  nor  must  the  Lowell  mamuacturer  forget,  that  we  forfeit 
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the  diitinction,  from  that  moment,  when  we  cease  to  obtain  such  girls  as 
the  operatives  of  the  city. 

To  obtain  this  constant  importation  of  female  hands  from  the  country, 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  moral  protection  of  their  characters  whiie  they 
are  resident  in  Lowell.  This,  therefore,  is  the  chief  object  of  that  moral 
police  referred  to,  some  details  of  which  will  now  be  given. 

It  should  be. stated,  in  the  outset,  that  no  persons  are  employed  on  the 
Corporations  who  are  addicted  to  intemperance,  or  who  are  known  to  be 
guilty  of  any  immoralities  of  conduct.  As  the  parent  of  all  other  vices, 
intemperance  is  most  carefully  excluded.  Absolute  freedom  from  intoxi- 
cating liquors  is  understood,  throughout  the  city,  to  be  a  pre-requisite  to 
obtaining  employment  in  the  mills,  and  any  person  known  to  be  addicted 
to  their  i(se  is  at  once  dismissed.  This  point  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion, from  writers  upon  the  moral  condition  of  Lowell,  which  it  deserves ; 
and  we  are  surprised  that  the  English  traveller  and  divine,  Dr.  Scoresby, 
in  his  recent  book  upon  Lowell,  has  given  no  more  notice  to  this  subject. 
A  more  strictly  and  universally  temperate  class  of  persons  cannot  be 
found,  than  the  nine  thousand  operatives  of  this  city  ;  and  the  fact  is  as 
well  known  to  all  others  living  here,  as  it  is  of  some  honest  pride  among 
themselves.  In  relation  to  other  immoralities,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the 
suspicion  of  criminal  conduct,  association  with  suspected  persons,  and 
general  and  habitual  light  behaviour  and  conversation,  are  regarded  as 
sufficient  reasons  for  dismissions,  and  for  which  delinquent  operatives  are 
discharged. 

In  respect  to  discharged  operatives,  there  is  a  system  observed,  of  such 
an  effectual  and  salutary  operation,  that  it  deserves  to  be  minutely  de- 
scribed. 

Any  person  wishing  to  leave  a  mill,  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  at  any  time, 
after  giving  a  fortnight's  notice.  The  operative  so  leaving,  if  of  good 
character,  and  having  worked  a  year,  is  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to 
an  honourable  discharge,  made  out  after  a  printed  form,  with  which  every 
counting-room  is  supplied.     That  form  is  as  follows  : 

Mr.  or  Miss ,  has  been  employed  by  the  —  Manufacturing 

Company,  in  a Room,  —  years  —  months,  and  is  honourably  dis- 


',  Superintendent. 


charged. 

Lowell, 

This  discharge  is  a  letter  of  reconunendation  to  any  other  mill  in  the 
city,  and  not  without  its  influence  in  procuring  employment  in  any  other 
mill  in  New  England.  A  record  of  ail  such  discharges  is  made  in  each 
counting-room,  m  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

So  much  for  honourable  discharges.  Those  dishonourable  have  another 
treatment.  The  names  of  all  persons  dismissed  for  bad  conduct,  or  who 
leave  the  mill  irregularly,  are  also  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose, 
and  these  names  are  sent  to  all  the  counting-rooms  of  the  city,  &nd  are 
there  entered  on  their  books.  Such  persons  obtain  no  more  employment 
throughout  the  city.  The  question  is  put  to  each  applicant,  "  Have  you 
worked  before  in  the  city,  and  if  so,  where  is  your  discharge  .^"  If  no 
discharge  be  presented,  an  inquiry  of  the  applicant's  name  will  enable  the 
superintendent  to  know  whether  that  name  stands  on  his  book  of  dishon- 
ourable discharges,  and  he  is  thus  saved  from  taking  in  a  corrupt  or  onwor- 
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thy  hand.     This  system,  which  has  been  in  operation  in  Lowell  fiom  the 
beginning,  is  of  mat  and  important  effect  in  driving  unworthy  _ 
from  our  city,  and  in  preserving  the  high  character  of  our  operaliveB. 
Annexed  are  the  Remarks  of  Mr.  Miles,  in 

CONCLUSION. 

We  have  now  traced  the  successive  steps  of  the  growth  of  this  citj. 
We  have  described  the  extent  of  its  business  and  the  character  of  its  ope- 
ratives, and  have  alluded  to  the  various  institutions  which  its  citizens 
have  established  for  purposes  of  education,  charity,  and  religion.     When 
it  is  considered  that  Lowell  is  not  yet  twenty-five  years  <^d,  its  present 
condition  cannot  be  contemplated  without  astonishment.     Nowhere,  but 
in  New  England,  with  the  spirit  of  the  Massachusetts  people,  and  ^th 
Boston  enterprise,  could  this  great  success  have  been  wrought  out.  Other 
manufacturing  villages  have  met  with  reverses  and  fitilures,  but  in  Lo^weU 
these  things  have  been  unknown.     No  corporation  has  ever  become  em- 
barrassed, or  failed  to  meet  its  obligations,  or  have  been  obliged  to  suspend 
its  works.     The  population  which  this  great  success  has  collected,  pos- 
sesses rather  more  than  an  average  share  of  New  England  intelligence, 
as  it  is  only  the  more  enterprising  who  remove  from  their  paternal  homes ; 
and  with  this,  a  full  average  share  of  New  England  good  morals.     Nor 
does  the  visiter  to  this  industrious  and  thriving  city  see  all  of  Lowell, 
even  in  Lowell  itself. 

When  he  thinks  of  the  immense  quantities  of  raw  materials  wluch  are 
here  demanded ;  of  the  cotton,  wool,  iron,  coal,  dye  stuffi,  and  oils,  here 
used  up,  and  of  the  vast  number  of  persons  employed  as  producers,  con- 
veyers, agents,  and  clerks,  he  can  hardly  form  a  just  conception  of  the 
amount  of  business  which  Lowell  sets  in  motion,  nor  estimate  me  hundreds 
of  thousands  to  whom  Lowell  gives  employment. 

The  efiect  of  the  growth  of  this  city  upon  the  surrounding  country  is 
another  interesting  subject  in  political  economy. 

It  furnishes  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the  world  to  an  agricultuial  dis- 
trict of  thirty  miles  in  diameter.  The  improvements  in  this  district,  within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  have  been  manifestly  great.  Farms  have  been  cleared 
of  old  mortgages,  buildings  and  fences  have  been  repaired,  and  real  estate 
has  risen  in  value  to  an  extent  often  estimated  at  no  less  than  a  million  of 
dollars. 

In  regard  to  the  future  career  of  Lowell,  it  would  be  unwise  to  predict. 
It  is  true  that  the  water  power,  as  at  present  used,  is  exhausted.  Ninety- 
one  mill  powers  have  been  sold  of  seventy  horse  power  each.  This  is  ail 
the  power  of  the  river  at  the  very  lowest  of  low  water,  equal  to  six  thou- 
'sand  three  hundred  and  seventy  horse  power.  The  estimate  of  a  mill 
power  was  made  at  a  time  when  it  was  proposed  to  use  much  less  ma- 
chinery in  a  mill  than  is  now  run.  Nearly  two  of  the  above  mill  powers 
are  now  required  for  a  mill ;  sq  that  the  actual  capabilities  of  LoweH,  as 
the  water  is  now  used,  amount  to '  the  power  of  forty-five  mills.  This, 
as  has  been  said,  is  all  appropriated.  But  by  the  Introduction  of  steam,  to 
be  used  in  the  dry  seasons  of  ^  year,  and  by  improved  machinery,  which 
will  work  with  less  friction  and  require  less  power,  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  to  what  extent  LoweU  may  yet  grow.  It  is  estimated  that  fiiJl 
one  half  of  all  the  power  of  a  xnill  is  required  to  perfotm  the  single 
process  of  spinning.  If,  as  is  supposed^  the  use  of  male  fipiimiBig  will  save 
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one-half  of  this  power,  the  entire  operations  of  Lowell  may  be  at  once 
extended  twenty-fire  per  cent.  This  is  only  one  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  those  improvements  which  time  perpetually  reveals. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  growth  of  this  place  will  continue  as  long 
as  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  endures,  and  new  improvements 
in  science  and  art  are  brought  to  light.    The  great  experiment  of  Lowell 
is  an  experiment  of  another  kind ;  it  is  an  experiment  whether  we  can 
preserve?  here  a  pure  and  virtuous  population ;  whether  there  are  no  causes 
secretly  at  work,  and  to  be  developed  in  the  course  of  thirty  or  forty 
years,  to  lower  our  standard,  and  to  sink  our  character ;  whether  we  can 
run  a  career  of  half  a  century  free  from  the  corrupting  and  debasing  in- 
fluences which  have  almost  universally  marked  manufacturing  cities 
abroad.     And  a  great  experiment  it  is.     We  are  deciding  the  question, 
not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  numerous  other  places  around  us — ^indeed, 
for  New  England  itself.     The  branch  of  industry  here  established  is  every 
year  rooting  itself  more  firmly  throughout  this  section  of  our  land,  the 
whole  of  which  will,  in  a  degree,  repeat  the  career  which  we  ourselves 
ran.     There  have  been  laid  for  us  here  the  foundations  of  a  great  success 
^-a  method  of  business  well  devised,  and  carefully  adjusted  part  to  part — 
a  system  of  public  instruction  planned  on  a  broad  and  generous  scale— 
churches,  Sunday  schools,  libraries,  charities,  numberless  institutions,  to 
enlighten,  guide,  and  bless  this  growins  city.  Have  we  wisdom,  and  virtue, 
and  firmness  enough,  to  meet  our  aangers  successfully  ?    That  is  the 
tme  problem  to  be  solved.     May  we  look  to  that  good  Being  who  gives 
wisdom  and  strengthens  virtue,  and  to  Him  shall  be  ascribed  the  success. 


THOMPSONVZLLE, 

IN   THE   TOWN  OF   ENFIELD.   CONNECTICUT. 

Th£  town  of  Enfield,  Connecticut,  was  settled  by  emigrants  from 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1681 — ^being  at  that  time  a  part  of  the 
town  of  SpnngfieUl^  in  that  State.  It  remained  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  then  colony  of  Massachusetts  for  about  seventy  years  after  its 
setdement,  not  being  annexed  to  Connecticut  until  1752.  The  town  i» 
boonded  north  by  Long  Meadow  in  Massachusetts,  east  by  Somers,  sotith 
by  East  Windsor,  and  west  by  Connecticut  River,  which  separates  it  from 
Suffield.  It  is  about  six  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  five  and  ' 
a  half  in  breadth.  The  township  is  generally  of  a  level  surface,  and  the 
soil  of  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  fertile. 

The  first  bridge  ever  built  across  the  River  Connecticut,  in  this  State, 
was  erected  in  1808,  to  connect  this  town  with  Suffield.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  six  stone  piers;  resting  upon  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river,  being 
one  thousand  feet  in  length  and  loirtyia  breadth;  the  expense  of  its  con- 
struction  was  about  $26,000.  In  1832,  a  new  hndge  was  erected,  seventy 
feet  in  breadth,  upOn  Mr.  Townis  plan,  at  an  expense  of  about  $15,000. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  dwelling-houses  in  the  town  are  situated  upon 
one  street} paaw>g.thrQ)|^ghihetown|rutiiili^paraQeL  Vast 
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namben  of  ploughs  are  manufactured  in  this  place.  The  town  is  also 
remarkable  for  growing  tobacco  in  considerable  quantities. 

About  eighteen  miles  north  of  Hartford,  and  eight  miles  south  of  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  the  beautiful  village  of  ThompsonTiile  is  situate,  in 
this  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  River,  and  upwards  of  a  mile  firom  E^nfield 
bridge.  Like  many  other  villages  in  New  Ekigland  and  elsewhere,  through- 
out our  country,  Thompsonville  owes  its  origin  to  the  introductioii  and 
success  of  our  manufactures,  which  here  are  of  carpets  and  car^ting  of 
various  kinds.  A  company  for  this  laudable  purpose  was  established  and 
incorporated  in  1828,  at  which  time  not  more  than  fifty  inhabitaatB  resided 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  village. 

Anxiously  desirous  to  introduce  into  their  country  the  manufacture  of 
carpets,  a  member  of  the  present  company  was  despatched  to  England, 
from  whence  he  selected  yams  already  dyed  and  warped,  leaving  nothing 
to  be  done  in  the  manufacture  but  the  weaving,  for  wmch  purpose  suitable 
persons  were  selected,  well  skilled  in  that  process. 

In  this  prudent  manner  a  conunencement  was  made,  and  the  manu&o- 
ture  conducted,  until  some  of  the  parties  here  became  well  acquainted 
with  one  process  after  another,  which  were  conunenced,  continued,  and 
increased,  as  the  demand  for  the  article  and  the  state  of  trade  warranted. 
Sometimes  yielding  a  small  profit,  and  at  times  straggling  under  many 
discouragements,  until,  under  the  protection  to  the  home  market  given  by 
the  late  tarifi'acts,  the  company  has  been  enabled  to  extend  their  works, 
until,  at  the  present  time,  the  population  of  the  village  has  increased  ftx>m 
fifty  to  one  thousand  persons,  and  every  process  of  the  manufacture  of 
carpets  is  here  carried  on,  from  the  raw  wool  to  the  highest  finish  of  the 
finest  Brussels  and  Axminster  carpeting. 

The  village  is  handsomly  situate,  commanding  an  extensive  view,  both 
up  and  down  the  Connecticut  River,  exhibiting  for  many  miles  the  beau- 
tiful valley  for  which  that  river  is  so  renowned.  The  Hartf(Nrd  and  Spring- 
field Railroad  passes  through  the  village,  a  convenient  and  handsome 
station-house  constituting  one  of  its  ornamental  buildings. 

There  are  of  other  public  buildings,  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Metho- 
dist church,  and  two  hotels,  besides  about  two  hundred  neat  private  dwell- 
ings. The  buildings  of  the  company  consist  of  three  large  carding  and 
spinning  mills,  three  spacious  buildings  for  weaving,  one  machine  shop, 
one  dyeing  establishment,  one  blacksnpiith  shop.  Inere  are  also  a  saw 
mill,  and  grist  mill,  and  six  stores,  in  the  place. 

Wool  consumed  per  annum,  amounts  to 1,000,000  lbs. 

Flaxen  yarn  "  "  "      150,000  lbs. 

Wages  paid  at  factory  per  annum,  '*      $120,000 

Consumed  i  n  the  manufactories 600  tons  of  anthracite  coal. 

"  **  «*  •♦ 3,000  gallons  of  olive  oil. 

"  "  "  "       ., 3,000      "       ofwbaleoil, 

besides  a  large  amount  of  dye  woods,  drugs,  &c.  480,000  yards  of  car- 
peting, of  various  descriptions,  are  here  annually  manu&ctured  ;  they  are 
principally  yard  wide,  and  are  sold,  those  called  ingrain,  at  from  55  cts.  to 
87  1-2  cts.  per  yard.  A  peculiar  kind,  known  to  the  trade  by  the  name 
of  three  ply,  are  sold  at  $1  35,  and  the  Brussels  are  sold  at  $1  50,  the 
prices  being  much  below  the  prices  formerly  paid,  when  no  carpets  we^ 
made  in  the  United  States. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  ^ere  is  now  in  t^  course  of  erection  in  this 
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village  a  large  brick  factory,  150  by  40  feet,  tbree  stories  high,  which  will 
eoon  be  filled  with  machinery  for  the  extensive  manufacture  of  cotton, 
silk,  flax,  and  woollen  hosiery,  drawers,  shirts,  &c. 

The  population  of  this  village  is  now  about  one  thousand  to  twelve 
liundred  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  most  of  whom  are  employed 
in  the  various  processes  incident  to  the  mannfacture  of  the  carpeting. 

The  1,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  consumed  is  imported  from  South  America 
and  the  Mediterranean,  thus  employing  frt>m  four  to  five  thousand  tons  of 
sliipping,  and  paying  a  freight  of  one  cent  per  lb. 

1,000,000  lbs.  of  wool,  at  1  cent  per  lb.,  is $10,000 

30  pipes  of  oil,  freight  $10  per  pipe,  is • •        300 

Freight  on  dye  stuffs, d(X) 

600  tons  of  coal,  freight  at  $2  per  ton, 1,200 

Freight  to  and  from  New  York,  estimated,.  ••• 4,000 

Freight  to  and  from  Hartford,  "       2,000 

$17,800 

All  this  value  of  labour  ahd  profit  of  freight,  besides  the  profit  on  the 
manufacture,  say  an  average  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed,  is 
made  on  a  coarse,  raw  material,  which  does  not  cost  more  than  $70,000, 
all  wool,  at  and  under  seven  cents  per  lb.,  which  therefore  thus  benefits 
the  country  and  all  parties  concerned,  while  it  does  not  interfere  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  domestic  wool-grower  who  cannot  afford  to  raise 
wool  at  so  low  a  price,  when  with  the  same  food  and  expense  he  can  raise 
fleeces  worth  on  an  average  thirty  cents  per  lb. 

Who  can  read  this  plain  and  simple  statement  of  facts,  without  at  once 
yielding  his  assent  to  the  great  advantage  to  the  country  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment ?  for  it  not  only  furnishes  freight  for  our  ships,  to  the  above 
aniount  of  $17,800,  and  uses  foreign  productions  to  aid  in  our  commercial 
exchanges,  furnishes  consumers  for  the  proceeds  of  our  hardy  whalers 
and  for  the  no  less  laborious  miners,  but  it  makes  a  market  for  the  farm- 
ers in  the  neighbourhood  for  food  for  1,000  to  1,200  persons,  who,  were 
they  not  engaged  in  manufactures,  would  of  necessity  be  employed  in 
raising,  more  or  less,  agricultural  productions. 


TARIPPVIIiLE, 

IN  THE  TOWN  OF  SIMSBURY,  CONNECTICUT. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  town  of  Simsbury  is  said  to  have  been  Mas- 
sacoe.  The  land  was  purchased  of  some  Indians  at  a  general  court  in 
1676.  Massacoe  was  made  a  separate  town,  ten  miles  northward  from 
Farmington,  and  ten  miles  westward  from  Windsor. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  an  almost  miraculous  escape  of 
its'early  settlers  from  a  massacre  by  the  Indians,  will  best  plead  its  excuse 
for  its  insertion  here.  It  is  taken  from  ^'  The  History  of  My  Own  Times ; 
by  the  Reverend  Daniel  Barber,  A.  M.,'^  printed  at  Washington,  in  1827. 

In  the  commencement  of  PhiUp's  War  in  New  England,  in  1675,  this 
town,  Simsbury,  was  burnt  by  the  Indians ;  connected  with  which  event, 
current  traditi^A  has  psesi^rved  and  handed  down  the  following  singular 
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and  extraordinary  fact :  that  very  shortly  before  this  attack  by  the  In- 
dians, early  one  Sunday  morning,  as  Lieut.  Robe^s  father  was  walkii^ 
over  the  plain  not  far  from  his  house,  he  very  plainly  and  distinctly  heard 
the  report  of  a  small  arm,  which  much  surprised  him,  it  being  the  Sab- 
bath.    He  found  on  returning  to  his  house  that  his  iamily  also  heard  it. 
On  going  to  meeting,  at  which  the  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  the  town 
were  assembled,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  report  was  heard  at  the  same 
hour  in  every  quarter.     It  was,  on  further  examination,  found  to  have 
been  heard  as  &r  south  as  Saybrook,  fifty  miles,  and  as  far  north  as 
Northfield,  at  that  time  the  extent  of  the  English  settlements  to  the 
north.     The  report  of  this  gun  alarmed  all  Connecticut.     The  Governor 
summoned  a  council  of  war,  to  meet  at  Hartford  ;  and  the  council  isaoed 
an  order  for  the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury  immediately  to  withdraw  them- 
selves to  Hartford,  the  then  capital.     This  order  was  punctually  obeyed. 
The  fearful  apprehension  of  being  suddenly  murdered  by  the  savages, 
put  in  motion  and  hastened  along  whole  bands  of  women  and  children, 
with  men  in  the  rear,  with  sheep  and  cattle,  and  such  utensils  and  con- 
veniences as  their  short  notice  and  hasty  flight  would  permit.     Hartford 
was  twelve  miles  distant.     Their  heavy  articles,  such  as  pots,  kettles, 
and  ploughs,  were  secreted  in  the  bottoms  of  swamps  and  wells. 

The  father  of  the  first  Governor,  Wolcott,  and  his  family,  were  among 
those  who  fled  from  Simsbury.  Old  Mr.  Wolcott  filled  up  a  large  brass 
kettle  with  his  pewter  cups,  basins,  platters,  &c.,  &c.,  and  then  sunk  the 
kettle  with  its  contents  in  the  deep  mud  of  the  swamp,  but  was  never 
able  to  find  it  afterwards. 

After  the  inhabitants  had  spent  a  day  or  two  in  their  retreat,  the  men 
under  arms  were  sent  back  for  the  purpose  of  looking  about  and  making 
discoveries.  They  came  to  the  highest  eminence  m  the  road  east  of 
Simsbury  River,  from  which,  at  one  view,  they  could  take  a  survey  of 
the  principal  part  of  their  habitations,  which,  to  their  surprise  and  sorrow, 
were  become  a  desolation,  and  every  house  burnt  to  ashes.  They  saw 
no  Indians,  but  plenty  of  Indian  tracks  and  trails  in  the  sand. 

I  have  recorded  the  story  as  a  matter  of  fact,  having  very  often  heard 
it  related  as  such,  in  my  infant  years,  and  also  from  the  childi:en  of  those 
who  were  both  witnesses  and  personal  sufferers. 

My  father's  name  was  Daniel  Barber.  He  was  the  son  of  Sergeant 
Thomas  Barber,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Lieut.  Thomas  Barber,  who 
commanded  under  Captain  Westoven  in  the  first  military  company  in 
Simsbury.  He  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  that  township,  as 
iBippears  from  his  name  being  still  on  the  original  charter.  It  b  also 
reported  of  him,  at  a  time  when  the  savages  were  surrounding  the 
tAwn  with  a  determination  to  destroy  its  inhabitants  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  that  by  means  of  his  military  skill  and  sagacity  he  prevented 
their  attack ;  that  the  next  morning,  the  windl)eing  fair,  he  ascended  the 
roof  of  his  house,  in  the  place  called  Hop  Meadow,  and  beat  an  alarm 
on  his  drum.  The  beat  was  heard  and  understood  at  Windsw,  seven  or 
eight  miles  off.  The  militia  took  the  alarm,  and  a  company,  under  arms, 
made  their  appearance  in  the  afternoon  at  Simsbury. 

Thus  far,  this  interesting  account  of  the  perils  and  dangers  by  which 
our  heroic  ancesters  were  continually  surrounded,  where  now  the  war 
whoop  is  heard  no  more,  but  in  its  place  the  busy  hum  of  the  spindle,  the 
noise  of  the  hammer,  and  the  mumc  of  the  water&U.    On  the  west  huk 
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of  the  Farmington  River,  in  this  town,  the  flourishing  village  of  Tarif- 
ville  is  situate.  This  river  passes  southward  at  the  base  of  a  range  of 
high  hills  which  separate  thiis  part  of  the  State  from  the  great  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  River. 

TarifTville,  like  Thompsonville,  owes  its  rise  to  a  company  incorporated 
in  1827,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  carpets  and  carpeting. 

The  buildings  of  the  company  consist  of  two  large  carding  and  spin- 
ning mills;  three  spacious  buildings  for  weavers;  one  machine  shop: 
one  dyeing  establishment ;  one  blacksmith's  forge ;  about  two  hundred 
dwelling-houses,  with  many  other  shops  and  buildings.  The  population, 
principally  depending  upon  the  manufactory,  is  about  one  thousand. 

There  is  here  a  lai^e  manufactory  of  fancy  jeans  and  kerseys,  which, 
heing  made  of  cotton  and  wool,  consume  four  hundred  bales  of  cotton, 
and  swell  the  amount  of  wool  so  as  to  make  its  consumption  here 
greater  than  that  of  Thompsonville,  viz  :  about  to  1,200,000  lbs.  of  wool 
consumed  in  carpeting,  and  jeans  and  kerseys. 

Olive  oil  consumed,  about 3,500  gallons. 

Whale  oil,  about 3,000       *< 

Wages  paid  at  the  factory,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

The  same  general  remarks  are  applicable  to  this  village  as  to  Thomp- 
sonville,  the  wool  of  the  same  kind,  imported  from  the  same  places,  and 
this  village  confers  the  same  benefits  in  every  respect,  only  to  a  greater 
amount  than  Thompsonville. 

The  same  species  of  carpets  are  made  here,  and  sold  at  the  same  usual 
prices.  It>  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  profitable  employment  to  the 
country  than  is  given  to  the  population  of  these  two  beautiful  and  flour- 
ishibg  villages.  Let  the  skeptic  in  the  blessings  of  industry  go  to 
Thompsonville,  or  TarifTville,  and  see  the  healthy  and  contented  popula- 
tion, who  are  all  {Mrovidedibr,  and  made  comfortable,  by  adding  to  the 
yalue  of  a  coarse *raw  material,  which  pays  large  sums  to  the  ship  owner, 
the  miner,  the  agriculturist,  and  the  importer,  all  from  the  labour  and  skill 
which  are  bestowed  upon  it,  in  converting  it  from  an  unsightly  mass  into 
carpets  of  the  most  beautiful  and  serviceable  texture,  and  of  dyes  varied- 
gated  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 


COMP  ARI  S  ON 

OF 

THE  BRITISH  TARIFF  OF  1845,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TARIFF  OF  1842  ; 

WITH  AN  EXTRACT  OF  SQL  ROBERT  PEEL'S  SPEECH  ON  PRESENTATION  OF  TBM 

FORMER  TO  PARLIAMENT. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  the  modification 
which  took  place  in  the  British  tarifi^  in  March  last.  The  advocates  of 
the  so-called  ^^ free  trade"  have  not  failed  to  present  it  as  a  concession 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  their  abstract  doctrines,  and  it  has,  there- 
foxe,  been  heralded  forth  as  an  act  of  great  comm^rciftl  liberality ! 
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Now  that  the  readers  of  the  National  Magazine  may  hare  a  full  op- 
portunity to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  we  publish 
such  parts  of  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  delivered  on  its  presentation, 
as  have  any  bearing  upon  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  any 
other  object  in  view  than  the  relief  the  British  manufacturer. 

But  still  more  forcibly  to  illustrate  its  exact  bearing  upon  the  com- 
merce between  that  country  and  this,  we  have  taken  considerable  pains 
to  prepare  a  statement,  which  will  be  found  appended  to  this  article,  show- 
ing the  comparative  rates  of  duty  levied  by  the  former  tariff  of  1843,  and 
that  of  1845,  on  articles  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufEusture  of  the 
United  States ;  also,  the  reduced  rates  at  which  the  same  articles  are 
admitted  to  entry  in  England  when  imported  from  British  colonies. 

We  ask  the  particular  and  close  examination  of  this  statement,  which 
will  incontestibly  prove  that  no  such  idea  as  ^^  free  trade  "  entered  in  the 
slightest  degree  into  the  calculation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  measure  was  adopted  solely  with  a  view  to  British  interests, 
and  so  openly  avowed  to  be  by  that  enlightened  minister,  who  in  remov- 
ing or  lessening  the  duties  on  raw  materials,  made  such  reduction,  lest 
the  great  advance  which  is  in  progress  in  manuiactureft  both  in  Continental 
Europe  and  in  this  country,  should  interfere  with  those  of  Great  Britain. 

In  order  further  to  give  a  comparative  view  of  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can tariff,  we  annex,  also,  a  table  showing  the  rates  of  duties  payable  on 
the  principal  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  according  to  our  present  tariff,  passed  in  August,  1S42,  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  average  of  duty  on  articles  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Great  Britain,  is  but  thirty-two  per  cent. ; 
the  statement  of  the  duties  on  articles  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  British  tariff  of  1845,  shows  an  average  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  per  cent.  This  is  the  ^^  free  trad^  "  of  Great 
Britain ! 

But  to  return  to  the  extract  from  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  is 
as  follows,  viz : 

*'  We  have  determined  to  recommend  extensive  reductions  in  those  taxes 
which,  in  our  opinion,  press  more  onerously  on  the  community  than  the 
income  tax.     I  first  propose  to  take  those  taxes  which  are  collected  by 
the  Custom's  Board,  and  I  shall  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
on  that  point,  what  are  the  views  of  her  Majesty's  Government  in  respect 
te  a  reduction  upon  the  duty  on  sugar.     (Cheers.)     The  House  will  re- 
collect that  upon  this  subject  an  arrangement,  temporary  in  its  character, 
was  made  in  the  course  of  last  year,  by  which  sugar,  the  produce  of  coun- 
tries where  the  article  was  cultivated  by  means  of  frdb  labour,  was  admit- 
ted into  competition  with  sugar  the  produce  of  our  colonies.     There  was 
at  that  time  no  reduction  proposed  upon  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies. 
But  propositions  were  made  regarding  the  importation  of  frse-labour  sugar, 
which  I  think  were  generally  considered  as  indicative  of  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  in  the  course  of  the  present  session, 
to  call  the  attention  bf  the  House  to  the  sugar  duties,  and  to  {H*opose  a 
Tedoction  in  them.     The  amount  of  discriminating  duties  proposed  upon 
sugar,  the  produce  of  countries  where  sugar  was  grown  by  free  labour, 
was  lOs.  6d.  Sir^  we  propose  now  to  adhere  to  the  general  j^oijde  upon 
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-wiiich  w«  acted  in  the  course  of  last  year.  We  propose  to  restrict  the 
competition  of  sugar,  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies,  to  sugar  which  is 
the  produce  of  countries  cultivating  it  by  means  of  free  labour,  or  which 
are  entitled  to  the  admission  of  their  sugar  into  this  country  under  reci- 
procity treaties  which  before  existed.  (Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh.)  [An 
hon.  member  made  some  observation  which  was  inaudible  to  us.] 

I  beg  it  may  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  provoke 
any  discussion  on  the  subject  now.     All  debate  upon  it  had  better  be 
ddferred  to  the  time  when  the  question  of  the  sugar  duties  is  regularly 
before  the  House.     At  the  same  time  it  is  important,  indeed  necessary, 
that  I  should  make  a  general  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the  statement  I  am 
now  making.     (Hear,  hear.)     The  discriminating  duty  proposed  to  be 
established  m  the  act  of  last  session,  was,  on  free-labour  British  plantation 
sugar,  24s.,  and  five  per  cent.,  and  that  upon  free-labour  foreign  sugar, 
348.,  and  five  per  cent.;  which  would  produce,  upon  the  former,  a  total 
amount  of  duty  of  25s.  3d.,  and  on  the  latter  of  85s.  9d.  But,  in  the  course 
of  last  year,  it  was  proposed,  as  a  protection,  to  establish  a  higher  dis- 
criminating rate  of  duty  on  free-labour  foreign  sugar,  that  was  clayed,  or 
equivalent  to  clayed.     We  declined,  however,  to  accede  to  that  proposal, 
as  we  found  that  there  was  no  such  rule  established  with  respect  to  this 
sugar  when  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies,  but  that  there  was  a  uniform 
rate  with  respect  to  all  our  sugars,  except  refined  ;  and  we  were  unwilling 
to  establish  a  difierent  rule  with  regard  to  the  different  qualities  of  sugar 
from  other  countries.     We  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  establish  a  classification  applying  to  our  own  as  well  as  to  foreign 
sugars,  the  subject  might  be  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  it  might 
be  an  arrangement  proper  to  make.     Some  honourable  gentlemen,  who 
spoke  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  endeavoured  to  establish  the  policy 
of  a  distinction  between  the  coarser  and  finer  kinds  of  sugar.     We  have 
had  communication  with  the  proper  quarter,  and  it  has  been  certified  to 
us  that  it  is  possible,  both  with  respect  to  our  own  and  foreign  sugars,  to 
establish  such  a  distinction.     W^e  propose,  therefore,  with  respect  to  all 
sugars,  except  refined,  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies,  to  make  this  ^ 
reduction  of  duty  :     In  respect  to  brown  Muscovado  sugar,  now  subject ' 
to  a  duty  of  25s.  2d.,  we  propose  to  make  a  reduction  of  lis.  3d.,  and  to 
reduce  the  duty  to  14s.  (Loud  cheers.)  With  regard  to  Muscovado  sugar, 
that  reduced  duty  will  apply  to  all  British  plantation  sugar — ^to  sugar  the 
produce  of  our  West  Indian  colonies  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  produce  of 
those  districts  in  British  India,  with  regard  to  which  a  different  rule  qow 
applies,  we  propose,  in  the  case  of  districts,  to  retain  the  same  relative 
proportionate  duty,  and  that  duty  shall  be  18s.  8d.     This  is  applicable  to 
those  countries  of  India  which  are  permitted  to  import  foreign  sugar.  We 
propose  that  the  amount  of  protective  duty  shall  not  exceed  9s.  4d.  and 
the  duty  on  free-labour  sugar  will  therefore  be  23s.  4d.    Of  course,  in  coun- 
tries with  whom  reciprocity  treaties  are  in  force,  we  cannot  deprive  them 
of  that  which  is  their  right.     With  regard  to  white  or  clayed  sugar,  or  ' 
sugar  which  by  some  process  is  made  equal  to  clayed  sugar,  we  propose 
that  the  duty  on  British  plantation  East  Indian  sugar,  shall  be  reduced 
from  2ds.  3d.  to  168.  4d.,  and  that  the  duty  on  sugar  imported  from  India, 
or  those  ports  of  India  whence  sugar  may  be  imported,  shall  be  21s.  9d.^ 
and  that  the  duty  on  free-labour  foreign  sugar,  that  is  clayed,  shall  he 
28s.,  thus  retaiaiiig  the  whole  amouiit  of  disciuiunating  duty  which  lai^t 
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year  was  lOs.  6d.,  but  applying  it  in  a  different  manner,  gi^g  ^»  ^• 
protection  on  Muscovado  sugar,  and  increasing  the  protection  to  lis.  4d. 
on  the  more  valuable  and  costly  article  of  clayed  or  white  sugar.     The 
amount  of  discriminating  dutv,  therefore,  would  remain  the  same  as  it  was 
last  year.     The  duty  on  molasses  we  propose  to  preserve  in  the  same 
proportion.     It  is  necessary  that  I  should  make  the  intentions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment well  understood ;  but  at  the  same  time,  without  going  into  minute 
details,  reserving  all  those  for  consideration  when  the  sugar  duties  come 
under  the  attention  of  the  House,  we  propose  to  make  a  further  reduction 
with  respect  to  the  admission  of  refined  sugar.     We  propose  to  remove 
the  prohibitory  duty  on  refined  sugar,  and  that  it  should  be  imported  at  a 
duty  of  14s.,  instead  of  18s.  9d.,  and  that  doublenrefined  sugar  should  be 
imported  under  a  duty  of  21s.,  the  14s,  including  the  five  per  cent.  Now, 
it  is  important  that  I  should  give  to  the  House  the  best  estimate  1  can  form 
of  the  probable  amount  of  sugar  to  be  derived  from  the  possessions  of  this 
country  abroad.     For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  on  that  sub- 
ject we  have  applied  to  four  independent  sources,  with  the  view  of  obtainr 
ing  an  estimate  of  the  probable  supply  of  sugar  from  British  possessions 
for  the  next  year,  and  I  will  now  read  to  the  House,  with  its  permission, 
the  estimates  that  have  been  formed.    The  stock  of  suear  on  hand  on  the 
Ist  January  last  was  45,000  tons,  and  the  estimate  made  by  the  Customs 
of  the  probable  production  of  the  British  plantations  is  as  follows :  From 
the  West  India  Colonies,  135,000  tons ;  from  the  Mauritius, 40,000  tons; 
and  from  British  India,  70,000  tons,  being  the  supply  of  sugar  in  the  present 
year,  independent  of  the  stock  in  hand,  of  245,000  tons.  I  trust  that  there 
may  be  reliance  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate,  as  it  has  been 
procured  firom  the  best  sources  of  information.     The  next  authorities 
which  we  have  consulted,  calculated  the  produce  of  the  British  plantations 
at  140,000,  and  British  India  at  70,000,  making  a  total  of  250,000  tons 
of  sugar  to  be  supplied  during  the  next  year.     The  next  authority  we 
consulted  has  not  given  to  flattering  an  account.     They  have  estimated 
the  produce  of  British  plantation  susar  at  only  120,000  tons,  the  Mauri- 
tius at  40,000  tons,  and  the  British  India  at  70,000  tons — ^making  an  esti- 
mate of  230,000  tons.     The  fourth  estimate,  formed  independently,  as  I 
said  before,  of  any  conununication  with  the  authorities  for  the  other  esti- 
mates, is  this :     The  estimate  for  British  plantation  sugar  is  130,000  tons, 
the  Mauritius  40,000  tons,  British  India  95,000 — ^making  a  total  of  235,000 
tons.     The  lowest  of  those  estimates  is  230,000  tons.     K  you  add  the 
highest  to  the  stock  in  hand,  that  gives  a  supply  of  295,000  tons;  and  if 
you  take  the  lowest,  it  will  give  a  supply  of  275,000  tons.     We  consider 
that  the  effect  of  the  reduction  upon  sugar  will  be,  on  the  whole,  a  reduc- 
tion of  duty,  so  far  as  duty  is  connected  with  price,  amounting  to  one 
and  a  quarter  pence  per  lb.,  or  not  quite  so  much  as  one  and  a  quarter 
pence.     But  if  you  add  other  charges  that  accompany  a  high  rate  of  duty, 
we  think  the  full  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  will  be  not  much 
short  of  three-halfpence  per  lb. — (cheers) — ^because,  as  the  duty  increases, 
there  are  charges  incidental  to  that  increase. 

I  next  propose  to  give  to  the  House  the  best  estimate  we  can  form  as  to 
the  probable  loss  to  the  revenue  which  will  arise  from  that  proposed 
reduction.  As  I  said  before,  we  calculate,  independent  of  any  supply  of 
free-labour  sugar — ^we  calculate  on  a  supply,  including  the  stock  in  hand, 
of  at  lea3t  275,000  tpns  for  the  present  year.    The  greatest  amount  of 
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consiimptioQ,  I  believe,  has  not  been  more  than  207,200  tons  in  any  one 
year.     We  think  it  is  probable  that  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
may  lead  to  an  increased  consumption  of  perhaps  43,000  tons.  Of  course 
these  estimates  must  be  taken  as  very  general,  but  it  appears  to  us  probable 
that  the  increased  consumption  of  sugar,  consequent  upon  the  reduction 
of  duty,  -will  make  a  total  not  much  short  of  250,000  tofis.     The  con- 
sumption of  British  Muscovado  sugar  to  the  extent  of  160,000  tons  at 
14s.,  -would  give  i^,240,000.     The  consumption  of  clayed  sugar  to  the 
extent  of  70,000  tons,  would  give  a  revenue  of  iBl, 140,000;  foreign  free 
Muscovado  sugar,  5,000  tons, at  23s.  4d.,  will  give  a  revenue  of  £l  16,700 ; 
of  clayed,  or  equaJ  to  clayed,  15,000  tons,  at  28s.,  will  give  a  revenue  of 
i^50,000.     As  I  said  before,  these  estimates  must  of  course  be  very 
general :    but  supposing  them  to  approximate  to  the  truth,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  we  shall  receive  from  the  duty  on  sugar,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reduction,  the  sum  of  i2J3,956,000.     The  revenue  derived 
nrom  sugar,  in  the  last  year,  was  jS5,216,000.     There  will,  consequently, 
be,  very  probably,  a  loss  in  the  next  year,  to  the  revenue,  of  very  nearly 
£1 ,300,000  upon  sugar.  (  Hear,  hear,  hear. )  Now,  postponing  any  further 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  sugar  duties  until  the  period  when  they 
will  come  immediately  under  consideration,  I  proceed  to  enumerate  the 
other  duties  of  which  we  shall  propose,  as  a  consequence  of  the  continuance 
of  the  income  tax,  the  reduction,  or  the  remission.    It  will  be  recollected 
that,  when  the  tariff  passed,  in  the  year  1842,  there  were  some  small 
duties  still  retained  upon  exports  from  this  country^-exports  either  of  raw 
materials,  or  manufactured  articles  so  nearly  approaching  raw  materials, 
that  they  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  fr<mi  them.     At  the  same  time^ 
it  will  be  remembered  that  we  abolished  generally  the  duties  on  exports. 
They  were  all  abolished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  articles,  such,  for 
instance,  as  I  think,  china  stone,  and  some  others  of  the  same  description. 
We  propose  to  adopt,  as  a  general  rule,  the  abolition  of  export  duties  on 
all  articles. 

An  Hon.  Member. — Including  coal? 

Sir  Robert  Peel.— Not  excepting  coal.  (Cheers.)  I  and  my  right 
hon.  friends  will  do  what  we  conceive  to  be  our  duty,  without  regard  as 
to  whether  we  may  please  or  displease  particular  persons.  We  shall  be 
actuated  by  other  and  higher  considerations.  Applying,  then,  a  general 
principle  to  exports  of  every  kind,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
reserve  coal  as  an  article  of  exception.  (Cheers.)  We  do  think  that  it 
will  be  an  important  principle  to  establish,  that  with  respect  to  exports, 
there  shall  be  no  duty  leviable — (cheering) — and  in  establishing  that 
principle,  we  think  that  coal  should  be  included.  We  are  the  more  willing 
to  act  up  to  the  full  extent  of  the  principle,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  coal  has  not  met  the  expectation  which  was  enter- 
tained when  the  tax  was  first  imposed.  The  calculation  of  the  amount  to 
be  received  was  ^£1 60,000,  as  a  clear  nett  revenue,  whereas  the  sum 
received  last  year  from  the  duty  on  coal  did  not  exceed  ^120,000.  I 
believe  that  the  export  of  coal  has  been  greatly  impeded  in  consequence 
of  the  combinations  which  have  taken  place  among  the  owners  of  coal 
mines.     So  much.  Sir,  for  the  duties  upon  exports. 

Lord  John  Russell  (we  believe)  asked  what  was  the  total  amount 
of  the  coal  duty  received  by  the  Government  ?  and  what  the  amount  of  all ' 
the  duties  proposed  to  be  repeated  ? 
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Sir  Robert  Peel. — The  total  amount  of  duty  on  the  exportatiosi  <^ 
coal  does  not  exceed  $118,000,  and  the  revenue  on  the  other  articles  is 
very  small  indeed.     I  now  come  to  the  duties  which  are  levied  on  im- 
ports, and  which,  in  amount,  are  very  small  in  individual  cases^  Intt  vMck 
are  applicctble  to  articles  which  are  raw  materials  used  in  tMoatfitctureg, 
I  dare  say  m«9t  gentlemen  have  rejferred  to  the  paper  which  has  been 
prepared  by  direction  of  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying 
the  operation  of  the  present  system  of  import  taxation.     It  may  probably 
have  been  observed,  that  by  that  document  there  are  no  less  than  813 
articles  included  in  the  tariff,  430  of  which  produce  a  very  small  amount 
of  revenue  indeed.     We  propose.  Sir,  to  include  in  our  financial  arrange- 
ments the  duties  which  are  now  applicable  to  those 430  articles.  (Hear.) 
We  are  willing  to  try  the  experiment  of  abc^isbins  the  duties  altogether, 
retaining  the  power  of  examination  as  to  the  weight  and  quantity,  so  that 
statistical  information  shall  be  secured,  and  precaution  taken  against  the 
import  duty  being  evaded  on  articles  still  liable  to  duty,  under  the  pretence 
that  those  articles  are  free  of  duty.     The  articles  on  which  we  propose 
to  abolish  the  duties  will  he  those  generally  which  are  the  raw  maieriais 
of  our  manufactures.    The  list  of  these  articles  contains  430  specific  items, 
and  as  that  list  will  be  printed,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  such 
a  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  House  as  to  read  over  the  whole  of  them. 
I  think  it  therefore  better  to  postpone  the  minute  consideration  of  those 
articles  till  another  opportunity  ;  but  I  may  state  that  the  total  number  of 
articles  that  will  be  absolutely  swept  away  from  the  tarijOT,  will  be  no  less 
than  430.     These  will  include  those  fibrous  materials,  such  as  silk,  hemp, 
and  flax,  which  now  pay  a  nominal  duty ;  yarns  of  difierent  kinds,  with 
the  exception  of  worsted  ye^rjiSy  which  are  subject  to  some  peculiar  fW^ 
lotions.     We  also  propose  to  abolish  the  duty  on  furniture  woods.    {The 
right  honourable  baronet  here  excited  considerable  laughter,  by  markedly 
fixing  his  look  on  the  honourable  member  for  Halifax,  Mr.  C.  Wood, 
while  speaking  on  this  part  of  his  financial  scheme.]  There  is  (condnued 
the  right  honourable  geotleman)  a  great  trade  growing  up  in  this  country, 
which  it  is  very  desirable  to  promote ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  ptopose 
abolishing  the  duty  on  all  cabinet-making  materials.  (Continued  laughter.) 
The  amount  of  duty  at  present  levied  on  cabinet  woods~-*( renewed 
laughter) — ^is  very  low,  and  we  think  that  the  same  principle  which  has 
already  been  applied  to  sheep's  wool,  ought  to  be  applied  to  those  materials. 
We  propose,  also,  to  abolish  the  duties  on  animal  and  vegetable  oils. 
These  were  included  in  the  tarifi*.     We  propose  liicewise  to  remove  the 
duty  upon  ores  and  minerals,  with  the  exception  of  copper  ore,  with 
respect  to  which  an  arrangement  was  made  in  1842,  and  which  has  worked 
exceedingly  well.     The  duties  on  iron  and  zinc,  in  the  first  stages  of 
manufacture,  will  also  be  abolished :  and  we  intend  to  remove  the  duties 
on  all  dye  stuf&,  and  on  drugs,  universally,  with  the  exception  of  some  that 
are  very  noxious,  and  liable  lo  be  used  as  adulterations.     There  are  some 
other  articles  with  respect  to  which,  partly  from  this  and  partly  from  other 
considerations,  this  total  removal  of  duty  will  not  take  place.     I  do  not 
propose  materially  to  interfere  with  the  general  principles  which  we  have 
applied  to  the  timber  duties.     The  cooperage  trade  has  been  gradually 
decaying  in  this  country.     Even  in  our  own  possessions  the  export  of 
staves,  and  the  articles  that  are  made  from  them,is  exposed  to  a  formidable 
competition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States  are  now 
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supplying  West  Indian  colonies  with  this  important  article  of  trade.  We 
thought  it  better,  on  the  whole,  to  class  the  ailicle  of  staves  with  those 
that  are  raw  material,  and  permit  a  free  and  unrestricted  import  of  staves 
for  the  use  of  the  coopers.  Of  course  it  would  be  necessary  that  we 
should  limit  the  length  of  the'  staves,  so  that  they  may  not  be  applied  \o 
other  purposes  ^  but  without  very  minute  and  vexatious  regulations,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  prevent  the  importation  of  staves,  altogether,  which  may 
be  used  for  other  purposes.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  will  endeavour 
to  submit  to  that  evasion  of  our  intention,  rather  than  establish  minute 
regulations  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it. 

Mr.  LiABotTCHERE. — Do  you  remove  the  duty  altogether.^ 
Sir  Robert  Peel. — Yes,  we  take  it  off  altogether. 
Mr.  Labouchere. — What  is  the  amount  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel.— *The  amount  of  duty  on  this  article,  I  think,  is  about 
iS33,000.  We  remit  it  altogether.  We  diminish  the  temptation  to  apply 
staves  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  furniture,  by  making  a  simultaneous 
reduction  in  the  duty  upon  all  cabinet  timber. 

Mr.  Labouchere. — ^What  is  the  essenticd  sacrifice  of  revenue  on  all 
these  articles? 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — I  think  the  loss  of  the  revenue,  by  the  remission  of 
the  duties  on  all  these  430  articles,  will  be  about  jS320,000.     I  now  come 
to  that  article  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  important  to  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  prosperity  of  this  country.     (Loud  cheers.)     I 
come  now  to  cotton  wool — (heari  hear) — and  the  duty  upon  it.     The 
present  duty  on  cottonwool  is,  so  far  as  the  revenue  is  concerned,  5-16th8 
of  a  penny  the  pound  weight ;  but  as  that  duty  is  applicable  to  the  whole 
amount  of  cotton  wool  imported,  and  as  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
amount  of  such  cotton  wool  is  unavailable  for  the  purposes  of  manufac- 
ture, and  is  necessarily  waste,  the  duty,  of  course,  presses  with  increased 
severity  upon  that  portion  of  the  whole  amount  which  is  capable  of  be- 
ing naed  for  manufactures.   .  It  is  estimated,  and  I  believe  the  estimate  to 
be  a  reasonable  one,  that  we  ought  to  add  1-1 6th  more  to  the  d-16ths,  in 
order  to  calculate  the  full  amount  of  duty  paid  upon  the  whole  of  the 
cotton  wool  that  is  actually  manufactured  in  this  country.     6-16ths,  or 
3-8ths  of  a  penny  per  pound  weight  would,  therefore,  be  the  total  amount 
of  duty  paid  on  cotton  wool.     Now,  when  the  price  of  cotton  wool  is 
4d.  a  lb.  on  the  average,  3-8ths  of  a  penny  per  lb.  is  a  duty  of  nine  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  raw  material.     If  the  price  of  cdtton  wool  be, 
as  it  has  been  of  late,  not  more  than  3d.  a  lb.,  38ths  of  Id.  per  lb.  is  a 
duty  amounting  to  not  loss  than  12  1-2  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  raw 
material.   This  duty,  so  levied,  falls  with  peculiar  severity  on  the  coarsest 
descriptions  of  cotton.     Upon  the  finer  muslins  you  can  hardly  estimate 
the  amount  of  duty,  it  is  so  small ;  but  the  coarser  the  fabric,  and  the 
more  it  is  in  common  wear,  the  higher,  is  the  amount  of  duty.     Seeing 
and  considering  these  thiii^ — seeing  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  upon 
the  coarser  fabrics — seeing  the  extent  of  competition  to  which  they  are 
exposed — seeing  the  importance  of  this  manufacture  to  the  commercial 
greatness  of  this  country,  we  are  prepared  to  advise  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  upon  cotton  wool.     (Loud  and  long  continued  cheering.)     The  es- 
timated loss  to  the  revenue  by  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  cotton  wool-— < 
taking  as  a  guide  the  amount  received  last  year — will  not  be  less  than 
£(580,000.     (Hear,  hear.)    In  respect, then,  to  the  revenue  derived£rom 
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die  custonui  daties,  we  do  not  propose  to  make  any  fbrther  altenttiow  tluai 
those  to  which  I  have  now  referred." 

BRITISH  TARIFF. 

Comparative  Bates  of  Duty  levied  by  the  former  and  new  British  Tariffs^  on  articleo 
the  growth  and  produce  of  the  ifnited  States,  and  the  rates  per  cent,  from  BriOtk 
Cofonies  : 


ARTICLES  OF  EXPORT. 


Former  Duty, 

perTanffof 

1843. 


Apples, 

Do.    dried, 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl, . . 

Bark,  quercitron, 

Bacon •.. 

Beef, , 

Beans 

Butter, 

Candles,  spermaceti,. . . 

Do.      stenrine, 

Do.      (alloi^ 

Candlewick,. ......... 

Cotton, 

Casks,  empty,. . .,.,,,, 

Cheese, 

Cider,.... 

Clocks,.. 

Corn,  (InUian,)  average, 

Feathers,.  • 

Fish,  cod,..,.. 

Flour,  (average,) 

Hams,  (see  Bacon.) 

Hops, .....< 

Lard 

Lead, ..•••.... 

Molasses, 

Oil,  linseed, 

Oil,  fish, 

Oil,  sperm, 

Pork, 

Rice,  cleaned, . ....•••. 

Rosin, 

Snuff, 

Soap, 

Spirits  from  grain, . . . . . 
Spirits  from  molasses,. . 

Starch, •• 

Sugar,  browo,. 

Sugar,  luaf, 

Sravea, 

Tallo'v, r... 

Tar, 


Tobacco,  leaf, 

Do.      manufactured, 

Turpentine, 

Twine,  Kentucky, 

Vinegar,. »■ 

Wheat,  (average,) 

Wool 


Namber  of  articles, • 48 

ATera^e  rate  of  dutv, 


Rate  per  ceaL 
24 

48 

2i 
S 

50 
67 
20 
36 
36 
3d 
19 
20 

n 

25 
45 
840 
20 
33 
14 
16 
83 

275 

7 

6 

255 

id 

29 

36 

34 

48 

107 

1,800 

107 

2,347 

2,000 

42i 

255 

327 

41 

9 

3 

2,056 

2,400 

27J 

33 

252 

32 

8 


Rate  per  eeat. 
24 


13,916 


Tree. 


289 


NewDaty,  IRatopttr 
perTariff4)r   '        ^ 


free. 
iree. 


Tree, 
free. 


48 


50 
67 
20 
36 
36 
33 
19 


25 
45 
840 
20 
33 

16 
3d 


275 
free, 
tree. 

255 
free. 

29 
16 
34 
48 
free. 
1,800 
107 
2,347 
2,U00 
42jk 
83 
327 
Vre^. 

9 
free. 
2,056 
2,400 
free. 

10 

40 

32 

8 


13,263 


276 


frooiBriiiih 
Colooiei. 


Tree 
tree. 


free, 
free. 


free, 
free. 


free, 
free. 

free, 
free, 
free. 


free. 


8 
•48 


12i 
16i 
10 
9 
36 
33 
19 


25 

11 

840 

2D 

5 


275 


81 

4 


1,800 
714 
939 
800 
21 
55 
40 
free. 

1 
free. 
2,056 
2,400 
ree. 

5 
40 
6 
res. 

9,879 
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The  average  reduction  in  the  rate  of  daty  on  the  above  artides  by  the 
new  tariff,  it  appears,  is  thirteen  per  cent.,  and  this  includes  cotton,  pot 
and  pearl  ashes,  naval  stores,  and  other  articles,  now  admitted  free  of 
duty  for  the  benefit  of  British  manufacturers. 

The  discrimination  in  favour  of  British  colonies,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  seventy  per  cent,  in  the  average  rate  of  duty  on  the  above  articles ; 
or,  if  we  take  the  tVenty* three  articles  on  which  a  discrimination  is 
made,  the  average  rate  of  duty  when  imported  from  the  United  States 
is  'two  hundred  and  thirty-five  per  cent.,  and  on  the  same  from  British 
colonies  the  average  duty  is  eighty-eight  per  cent. :  discrimination  in 
favour  of  the  latter  one  hundred  and  forty-fieven  per  cent. 


Statement  of  the  Rate  of  Duties  payable  on  the  principal  Articles  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Chreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  according  to  the  present  Tariff, 
passed  August,  1842 : 

per  cent 
30 


per  ceDt. 

WoolleoB, ••  (average).. 40 

Worsted,    30 

Cottons, ^average)*  .50 

Line  on, z.**^ 

Hemp,  manufactures  of, . .  .*. .20 

Silk,  manufacturea  of,.  • . .(average).  .40 

Cotton  Bagging,. do.      ..34| 

Flannels do.      ..33 

Baizes, do.      ..40 

Carpeting, .....^.•.  ..»..•      do.      ••40 

L.are,  thread, •      do.      .  •  15 

Lace,  cotton, do.      ••20 

Lace,  bobbioet do.      ..40 

PAper, •.....••      do.      ••75 

Books, ..«.      do.      ..25 

Engravings,  ..  • • .20 

Twine (average).  .33 

Leather*  manufactures  of, 35 

Earthenware, ••,... .30 

Glass, •* .  .(average).  .40 

N.  B. — On  those  articles  which  pay  specific  duties,  the  rate  per  cent,  is  calculated 
on  the  average  cost  of  the  same  articles  in  Great  Britain. 


Hardware 

Iron,  ••••• ..  (average) . .40  . 

Saddlery, 30 

Steel, 161 

Tin 1 

Brass,  manufactures  of,.  • .30 

Copper,  do.  30 

Plated  vvare,...«. 30 

Gilt        do 25 

Gold  and  uilver  jewellery,. .20 

Do.  watches,..* 7i 

Do.  lace,  ...• 15 

Ale  and  porter, (average)  •  ^50 

DrugH 20 

Salt, (average).. 50 

Coal, do.      ..60 

35  articles 1 ,140^ 

Average  (nearly) 32 


M'OULIiOGH'S 

LITERATURE  OP  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Mr.  M'Culloch  has  done  good  service  by  the  compilation  of  this 
book ;  Dot  only  to  the  student  of  political  economy,  but  to  every  one 
who  is  desirous  of  possessing  information  upon  almost  any  subject  what- 
ever! excepting  tnose  of  a  merely  literaiy  or  abstract  scientific  de- 
scription. 

The  knowledge  of  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  must  ever  be  derived 
principally  from  books,  and  a  great  step  is  gained  when  we  ascertain 
what  Doioks  have  been  published  upon  Bny  subject,  and  acquire  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  matter  is  therein  discussed,  and 
the  relative  value  of  the  respective  publications.  The  importance  to  be 
attaehed  to  this  information  will,  of  course,  be  in  proportion  to  our  esti- 
mation of  the  chancter  and  talents  of  our  informant ;  and  we  ought 
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always  to  make  allowance  for  the  operation  of  his  preconceived  ojMnions, 
or  favourite  theories,  in  the  expression  of  his  critical  decisions. 

Mr.  M'Culloch  has,  in  this  volume,  given  us  what  may  he  called  a 
Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  principal  puhlications  on  the  following 
subjects : 

Political  Economy  in  general,  and  its  fundamental  principles. 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Policy,  including  Corn  Trade  and  Corn 
Laws,  Colony  Trade,  Colonization ;  History  and  Condition  of  Trade ; 
Navigation  in  Peace  and  War^  Shipping,  Consuls,  &c. ;  Commercial 
Law,  Partnership,  &c.;  Weights  and  Measures ;  Bookkeeping  and  Mer- 
cantile Accounts ;  Commercial  Treaties,  and  History  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation. 

Motley^  Banks,  Exchanges,  Coin  and  Coinage,  &c. 

Influence  of  Enclosures  in  Prices,  and  History  of  Prices. 

Roads y  Canals,  Railways,  &c. 

Political  Arithmetic^  Statistics,  and  Agricultural  Economy. 

Coal  Trade;  Herring  and  other  Fisheries, 

Manvfactures ;  Arts;  Insurance  of  Lives,  Ships,  Houses,  &c. 

Interest  and  AnniuHeSj  Usury,  Survivorship,  Reversionary  Payments. 

Population  and  its  Progress ;  Foundlings  and  Foundling  Hospitals. 

Naturalization.  Bills  of  Mortality,  and  works  having  reference  to 
Health  and  Mortality. 

Wagesy  Pauperism^  Poor- Laws,  Saving  Banks,  Friendly  Societies,  &c. 

Right  of  Property^  Law  of  Succession,  Copyrights,  Patents,  &e. 

tSlavery.  Reoenue  and  Finance;  Taxes  and  Contributions,  Public 
Debt,  Sinking-fund,  Customs,  Excise,  Smuggling,  Pawnbroking,  Inven- 
tions and  Discoveries,  &c.,  &c. 

Although  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  omissions  of  valuable 
publications  under  almost  every  one  of  these  heads ;  yet,  being  aware, 
from  Mr.  M'Culloch ^s  preface,  that  he  intended  to  proceed  ^*  on  a  prin- 
pie  of  selection,  and  to  notice  those  works  only  which  appear  to  have 
contributed  to  develop  sound  principles,  or  to  facilitate  their  adoption,'^ 
we  thank  him  cordially  for  the  index  which  he  has  fumbhed  us  to  the 
•elect  and  really  useful  Literature  of  Political  Economy. 

^^  In  addition  to  those  works  that  have  conduced  to  elicit  true  princi- 
ples, or  to  facilitate  their  application,  we  have,"  says  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
''  specified  a  few  of  the  works  in  which  erroneous  theories  and  opinions 
have  been  moit  ingeniously  and  ably  defended,  or  which  have  had  con- 
siderable practical  influence.  But  we  have  been  sparing  in  our  refer- 
ences to  this  class  of  publications,  and  have  taken  no  notice  of  those 
recommending  a  reduction  of  the  standard  of  money,  the  issue  of  incon- 
vertible paper,  the  employment  of  a  double  standard  of  value,  and  simi- 
lar crudities.  Neither  have  we  referred  to  any  work  merely  because  it 
happened  to  be  scarce ;  it  must  have  had  something  els^  than  rarity  to 
recommend  it  to  a  place  in  our  pages. 

*'  If  we  have  succeeded  in  our  object,  this  work  will  be  in  some  mea- 
sure a  history  of  Political  Economy,  as  well  as  a  critical  catalogue  of  the 
pnncipal  economical  works.  It  contains  short  notices  of  the  rise  of  some 
of  the  principal  theories,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  appear  at  dif- 
ferent periods  to  have  strongly  determined  public  opinion  upon  economi- 
cal questions,  and  ^iven  birUi  to  classes  of  books.  Without  such  notioes, 
indeed,  no  just  estimate  could  be  formed  of  the  latter. 
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^*  But  apart  from  these  considerations,  the  history  of  this  science  has 
peculiar  claims  to  attention.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  conversant  -with 
matters  that  belong  to  the  everyday  occupations  and  business  of  man- 
kind ;  and  some  of  its  more  important  conclusions  appear  to  be  opposed 
to  the  most  obvious  deductions.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  cannot  be 
uninteresting  to  trace*  the  rise  of  new  opinions,  to  observe  the  strong 
prejudices  with  which  they  have  to  contend,  the  errors  that  are  often 
engrafted  upon  ihem,  the  mode  in  which  one  idea  leads  to  another,  and 
the  generally  slow  and  difficult  process  by  which  true  doctrines  come  to 
be  finaUy  established  and  their  justness  universally  admitted. 

^'  The  criticisms  we  have  ventured  to  make,  are,  in  most  instances  very 
brief,  being  intended  to  give  merely  a  general  idea  of  the  works  to  which 
they  refer,  without  entering  into  a  minute  or  detailed  examination  of  their 
merits  or  defects.  We  have  endeavoured  to  characterize  them  fairly, 
according  to  the  view  we  take  of  the  principles  of  the^eience,  and  shall 
regret,  should  it  appear  that  we  have  misapprehended  or  underrated  any 
work  of  merit." 

The  value  of  this  work  as  a  book  of  reference,  which,  of  course,  it 
was  intended  to  be,  is  v^rv  much  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  double 
index  :  one  part  comprisuig  the  names  of  the  authors,  the  other  those 
of  books  and  tracts. 

We  have  dedicated  thus  much  space  to  a  sketch  of  the  contents  of  this 
very  useful  book,  and  to  a  statement,  in  the  author's  own  words,  of  the 
objects  which  he  had  in  view,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  execute  those  objects.  Of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  book, 
there  can  be  only  one  opinion,  and  that  a  decidedly  favourable  one; 
but  there  will  not  be  the  same  unanimity  with  respect  to  the  view  which 
he  entertains  of  certain  principles  of  political  economy,  or  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  some  of  his  criticisms.  Mr.  M'Culloch  says,  ^^  some  of  its 
(Political  Economy)  more  important  conclusions  appear  to  be  opposed 
to  the  most  obvious  deductions."  We  confess  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  what  he  means;  we  have  read  a  good  deal  upon  the  subject, 
and  it  has  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  our  thoughts,  and  we  have 
always  entertained  the  opinion  that  all  the  ^'  important  conclusions  "  at 
which  we  arrived  by  reading  and  reflection,  were  perfectly  coincident 
with  our  ^^  obvious  deductions."  Obvious  deductions !  of  what?  not  of 
reason  and  reflection;  because  these  conclusions  (^om '^ deductions") 
are  placed  by  Mr.  M'CuUoch  in  opposition  to  these.  We  really  do  not 
comprehend.  If  Mr.  M'Culloch  had  said  that  some  of  the  more  ^'  im- 
portant conclusions  "  of  the  advocates  of  any  particular  school  of  econo- 
mists, as  deduced  from  the  creed  of  that  school,  were  opposed  to  the 
most  '^  obvious  deductions "  of  mankind,  we  might  have  agreed  with 
him.  But  we  must  contend  that  the  ^^  important  conclusions "  of  the 
political  economist,  who,  without  regard  to  the  theory  of  a  school^  or  a 
party,  thinks  for  himself,  and  follows  his  convictions  wherever  they  may 
lead  him,  will  never  be  opposed  tb,  but  will  always  coincide  with,  the 
^*  obvious  deductions  "  of  the  common-sense  man,  however  he  may  be 
immersed  in  the  '^  everyday  occupations  and  business  "  of  life.  He  who 
is  determined  to  support  a  theory j  will  have  to  make  sacrifices  of  reason 
and  conviction ;  but  he  who  follows  the  truth,  as  it  appears  to  him,  where- 
ever  it  may  lead  him,  will  never  have  reason  to  complain  of  her  guid- 
ance,  or  be  justly  chargeable  with  inconsistency. 
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This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  notice  Mr.  M'CuUock's  firee-trade 
principles;  we  are  quite  willing:  that  he  should  apply  them  to  the  Eu- 
ropean world  ;  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  but  that  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  some  portions  of  that  section  of  the  world  are  at  pre- 
sent placed,  render  an  approximation  of  the  free-trade  policy  not  only 
desirable,  but  necessary ;  but  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  an 
immense  country  to  settle,  and  limitless  resources  to  develop,  we  are 
very  differently  situated  from  England,  with  all  her  soil  cultivated,  all  her 
resources  in  operation,  and  with  millions  of  people  who  depend  upon 
daily  employment  for  daily  bread,  and  whose  daily  bread  must  be  misera- 
bly scanty  unless  furnished  cheaply.  A  system  of  political  economy 
cannot  be  made  equally  applicable  to  the  whole  world,  like  a  system  it 
mechanics,  or  a  treatise  on  arithmetic ;  to  act  wisely,  we  must  be  gov- 
erned by  circumstances ;  a  nation  in  its  incipient  or  forming  state,  requues 
very  different  legislation  from  one  in  its  full  development,  or  when  in  its 
decline.  Without  pretending  to  meddle  with  the  free  trade  question  as 
applied  to  England,  our  aim  at  present  is  to  enter  our  protest  against 
the  application  of  it  to  this  country,  as  made  by  Mr.  M'Culloch  in  some 
of  the  quotations  we  shall  hereafter  make  from  his  book. 

We  have  our  own  notions  with  respect  to  what  we  call  Coicmercial 
Legislation  ;  perhaps  our  opinions  are  peculiar — ^we  are  sure  that  they 
are  free  from  any  party  or  political  bias,  for  they  would  not  be  found  to 
coincide  with  those  of  any  party;  they  are  based,  we  think,  upon  general 
abstract  principles,  and  carried  out  by  a  general  application  to  all  the 
interests,  and  all  the  various  divisions  of  employment  and  pursuit  which 
obtain  among  us.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  inasmuch  as  the  United  States 
differs  from  ail  other  countries  in  her  form  of  government,  in  her  civil  and 
political  institutions,  and  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  habits  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  of  her  citizens,  that  it  is  necessary  that  a 
code  of  commercial  regulations,  of  finance,  of  taxation,  and  of  revenue, 
must  also  have  some  distinguishing  feature,  not  found  in  those  of  the  old 
world,  in  order  to  give  it  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

We  mention  this  peculiarity  in  our  opinions,  not  with  a  view  of  enter- 
ing upon  an  explanation  of  them  at  this  time,  but  because  we  may  here- 
after, in  the  present  article,  make  some  observations,  which  might  other- 
wise render  us  liable  to  the  chaise  of  inconsistency. 

But  we  are  losing  sight  of  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  very  excellent  book. 
*'  HoBBEs,"  says  Mr.  M'Culloch,  ^'  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
who  had  any  thing  like  a  distinct  preoption  of  the  real  source  of  wealth. 
His  apprehension  was,  however,  far  from  being  so  clear  as  Locke's,  as 
exhibited  in  his  ^  Essay  on  Civil  Government,'  published  in  1689. 
The  first  attempt  to  produce  a  systematic  treatise  on  political  economy, 
was  made  by  M.  Quesnay,  a  French  philosopher,  distinguished  for  the 
subtlety  and  originality  of  his  unders^u^ding,  and  the  integri^  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  character.  He  assumed,  as  a  self-evident  truth,  and  as  the 
basis  of  his  system,  that  the  earth  is  the  only  iource  of  wealth.  This  was 
published  in  1758.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  was  well  acquainted  with  Quesnay, 
and  while  he  bears  testimony  to  the  modesty  and  simplicity  of  his  charac- 
ter, he  pronounced  Quesnay 's  system  to  be,  ^^  with  all  its  imperfections,  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  truth  that  has  yet  been  published  upon  tlw 
subject  of  political  economy."    Mr.M'Culloch  takes  a  brief  sunrej of  the 
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works  of  the  French  economists,  the  cotemporaneoos  and  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  M.  QuESNAY,  and  passes  on  to  Adam  Smiik^  who,  he  says, 
^  has  an  undoubted  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  modem 
system  of  political  economy,  and  to  be  classed  amongst  the  most  emi- 
sent  benefactors  of  his  species."  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  M^Cnlloch 
through  his  interesting  survey  of  the  works  of  Liord  Lauderdale,  Ricardo, 
Mill,  Malthus,  Torrens,  Whateley,  Scrope,  Senior,  De  Quincey,  &c., 
Dor  yet  more  than  enumerate  the  French  writers,  Isnard,  Say,  Tracy, 
Storch,  Gamier,  Ganihl,  Droz,  Chevalier,  &c. 

Respecting  two  American  authors  we  have  the  following  notices : 

^'  *  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  by  2  homos  Cooper^ 
M.  D.,  Columbia,  S.  C,  1829.' 

^^  This  work,  though  not  written  in  a  very  philosophical  spirit,  is  the 
best  of  the  American  works  on  political  economy  that  we  have  met 
with." 

"  *  PRmciPLES  of  Political  Economy,  by  H.  C.  Carey,  Esq.,  3  Vols. 
8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1837-40.' 

"  This  work  is  written  in  a  fair-hatided  spirit,  and  is  the  fruit  of  a 

food  deal  of  reading  and  research.  But  it  is  crude  and  indigested,  being 
eficient  in  criticism,  and  without  any  clear  or  well-defined  principles. 
For  the  most  part,  indeed,  the  conclusions  are  deduced  from  statistical 
and  other  statements  of  very  questionable  authority,  and  which  admit  of 
various  interpretations.  It  is,  consequently,  of  little  value.  Even  the 
portion  which  treats  of  production  is  infected  with  sundry  grave  errors ;, 
and  these  bec(Mne  still  more  numerous  and  important  in  the  ^ther  parts- 
of  the  work." 

It  must  be,  of  cdurse,  understood  that  we  do  not  endorse  the  opinions, 
either  laudatory  or  the  reverse,  which  we  extract  from  the  publication 
before  us.  They  are  to  be  taken,  whatever  may  be  their  description,  or 
their  value,  as  the  strictures  of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  and  interesting  to  us  only 
as  fiELT  as  they  show  the  view  taken  of  our  authors  by  that  experienced 
and  talented  writer. 

Probably  but  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  numerous  able  publications 
on  subjects  connected  with  political  economy  by  Italian  writers.  They 
have  written  many  works  on  the  subject  of  money,  in  particular.  The 
best  of  the  Italian  publications  have  been  republished,  1803,  1816,  in  a 
chronological  series,  by  the  Baron  Cisstrodi,  under  the  title  of  "  Scrit- 
imirClamd  Italiaid  di  Econotnia  PoRtica^'* — 50  volumes,  8vo.  Mr. 
M'Culloch  calls  this  ^^  a  publication  which  does  honour  to  Italy ;"  he 
gives  the  contents  of  the  50  volumes  at  length , 

We  do  not  intend  to  follow  Mr.  M'Culloch  through  his  valuable  cata- 
logue, but  merely  to  glean  here  and  there  a  few  interesting  statements, 
or  short  morsels  of  criticism,  and  shall  then  select  the  notices  of  Ameri-^ 
can  authors  inserted  under  the  different  heads. 

^^  ^  An  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America,'  published  4n 
1757,  in  2  vols.,  8vo.,  and  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  Edmund  Burke, 
has  been  affirmed,"  says  Mr.  M'Culloch,  *^and   on  apparently  sood 

S'ounds,  to  have  been  written  partly  by  Edmund's  brother,  Richard 
urke,  and  partly  by  their  namesake,  William  Burke."  (p.  88.) 
During  the  war  of  our  independencci  Dr.  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester, 
published  several  tracts,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show,  *'  that  the 
difierences  between  the  mother  oouatiy  and  the  colonies  were  not  of  a 
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kind  that  could  be  adjusted  otherwise  than  bj  a  cooaplete  separation,  and 
that  we  should  consult  our  interest  by  acknowleding  their  independence. 
But  this  judicious  and  sound  advice  was  regarded  with  disdaiivi  even  hj 
those  who  were  most  opposed  to  the  contest.  The  truth  is^that  no  na-*. 
tion  ever  voluntarily  ^ves  up  any  dominion,  however  worthless  or  costly. 
All  concessions  of  independence  to  colonies  must  be  compulsory,  and  are 
invariably  obtained  from  the  inability  or  weakness,  not  from  the  good 
sense,  justice,  or  generosity  of  the  mother  country."  (p.  91.) 

A  pamphlet,  under  the  following  title,  receives  great  praise  :  ^^  The 
Advantages  of  the  East  India  Trade  to  England  Considered,  wherein  all 
objections,  &c.,  to  that  trade  are  fully  answered,  8vo.,  London,  172(X." 

Of  this  publication  Mr,  M^Culloeh  says,  *^  Though  rather  tautological, 
this  is  a  profound,  able,  and  most  ingenious  tract.  The  author  is  probably 
the  first  who  has  conclusively  shown  the  advantage  of  employing  ma- 
chinery and  cheaper  modes  of  production  in  the  manufacture  of  com- 
modities, and  who  has  shown  that  such  employment  is  not  injurious,  but 
advantageous  to  the  labourers,  as  well  as  to  the  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. He  has,  also,  set  the  powerful  influence  of  the  division  of  la- 
bour in  the  most  striking  point  of  view,  and  has  illustrated  it  with  a  skill 
and  felicity  which  even  Smith  has  not  surpassed,  but  by  which  he  most 
probably  profited."  We  should  like  to  find  a  place  for  the  extract  which 
Mr.  M'Culloch  gives  from  this  shrewd  and  powerfully  written  pamphlet; 
the  author  (unknown)  was  a  free  trader  in  every  sense  of  the  word;  but 
be  argues  more  from  the  abuses  of  the  protective  system,  than  from  any 
tbifig  charged  with  being  essentially  erroneous  in  the  system  itself.  The 
writer  says :  ^'  The  East  India  trade"  (the  freedom  of  which  he  advocates) 
^*  destroys  no  profitable  English  manufofiture  ;  it  deprives  the  people  of  no 
employment  which  u>e  should  wish  to  be  preserved.'*'^  The  anti^^protective 
policy,  with  which  the  United  States  is  now  threatened,  is  of  a  diame- 
trically opposite  description*  In  fact,  things  appear  to  change  their  nature 
80  completely  in  a  hundred  years,  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  known 
by  the  same  names.  The  free-^trade  policy  advocated  by  this  writer  in 
1720,  would  be  hailed,  in  this  country  at  least,  as  sufficiently  good  pro- 
tective policy  in  1845. 

"  Cor^erences  on  the  Public  Debts,  by  the  Wednesday's  Club,  in  Friday 
street,  by  Mr.  William  Patterson,  4to.,  London,  1696." 

This  scarce  tract  gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  whose  principal  projector  was 
this  Mr.  Patterson  ;  one  of  his  most  active  coadjutors  was  Michael  God- 
frey, Esq.,  who  was  the  first  Deputy  Governor  of  nhe  Bank.  Patterson 
was  a  Scotohman,  born  in  Dumfrieshire,  in  1660.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
questioned talents.  Not  long  afler  founding  the  Bank  of  England,  he 
projected  the  ill-fated  colony  at  Darien,  sind  was,  by  its  failure,  involved 
in  very  heavy  losses.  Such,  however,  according  to  Anderson,  was  the 
opinion  of  his  merits  and  services  entertained  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  they  voted  him,  in  1713,  jS^18,241  10  10  3-4,  as  a  compensation  for 
his  losses.  This  account  does  not  agree,  however,  with  other  statements 
which  represent  Patterson  as  surviving  the  Darien  scheme  for  many 
years,  pitied  and  respected,  but  totally  neglected  by  his  countrymen.  "  It 
has  bepn  repeatedly  stated,"  says  Mr.  M'Culloch,  "  that  Patterson  was 
also  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  but  this  is  an  error.  The  Bank 
of  Scotland  was  projected  (it  was  incorporated  in  1695)  by  Mr.  John 
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Holland,  an  Englishman— a  £ftir  set  <^-<-the  Bank  of  England  having 
been  founded  by  a  Scotchman." 

It  appears  by  an  observation  of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  at  page  184,  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  his  late  separation  between  the  banking  and  issuing  de- 
partment of  the  Bank  of  England,  adopted  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Loyd 
an  eminent  London  banker.  ^  It  would  be  unjust,"  adds  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
*^  to  dismiss  the  subject  without  observing  how  deeply  the  public  is  in- 
debted to  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  his  whole  conduct  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
rency. It  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  monetam  injustum  valorem  restUmi. 
It  was  mainly  owing  to  his  exertions  and  his  influence,  that  the  act  of 
1819,  which  restored  our  old  standard,  and  saved  the  country  from  the 
indelible  disgrace  of  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  was  carried.  He  has  abo 
steadily  opposed  the  schemes  and  projects  of  those  who  have  been  cla- 
mouring for  a  change  in  the  mint  regulations,  and  for  the  contradictory 
absurdity  of  a  double  standard.  And  he  has  now  gone  far  to  complete 
the  great  work  he  so  auspiciously  began  in  1819,  by  improving  the  system 
of  the  currency,  and  providing,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  admit, 
against  those  mutations  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  money,  that  have 
been,  and  always  will  be,  so  extremely  injurious." 

Sir  William  Pitt,  author  of  the  Political  Arithmetic,  and  other  works 
on  statistics  and  correlative  subjects,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  his  talent  laid  not  only  in  the  peculiar 
line  which  he  elucidated  by  his  writings,  but  were  of  the  most  varied  and 
contradictory  description.  He  is  said,  by  his  cotemporaries,  Evelyn  and 
Pepys,  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in  polite  literature, 
medicine,  mathematics,  and  mechanics,  and  by  his  great  shrewdness  and 
sagacity  in  practical  matters.  The  map  of  Ireland  which  he  constructed, 
was,  in  Pepys'  time,  considered  the  best  map  which  had  been  made,  of 
any  country.  He  was  the  best  Latin  poet  of  his  day.  ^^  There  were  not 
in  the  whole  world,"  says  Evelyn,  ^^  his  equal  for  a  superintendent  of  manu- 
facture and  improvement  of  trade,  or  to  govern  a  jdantation."  '^  If  I  were 
a  prince,  1  should  make  him  my  second  counsellor,  at  least."  '^  He  was, 
-with  all  this,  facetious  and  of  easy  conversation,  friendly  and  eourteous," 
and  possessed,  it  appears  from  Pepys,  wonderful  powers  of  mimicry  and 
imitation,  a  faculty  which  he  very  rarely  indulged  in,  even  among  his 
most  intimate  friends.  ^*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,"  says  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch,  **  that  we  have  nothing  like  a  complete  or  respectable  edition  of  tibe 
"works  of  this  extraordinary  man." 

A  curious  tract,  by  the  celebrated  Daniel  Defoe,  entitled  ^  Giving 
Alms,  no  Charity ;  and  Employing  the  Poor,  a  Grievance  to  the  Nation," 
published  in  1704— discusses  a  question  which  has  attracted  attention  at 
the  present  day.  It  is  written  with  the  usual  cleverness  of  the  author, 
and  is  principally  directed  against  a  bill,  then  before  Parliament,  for  set- 
ting up  numufactories  in  workhouses.  Defoe's  arguments  in  opposition  to 
tills  project,  are  as  follows :  ^'  Suppose  now  a  wondiouse  for  the  employ* 
ment  of  poor  children  sets  them  to  spinning  of  worsted.  For  every  skein 
of  worsted  these  poor  children  spin,  there  must  be  a  skein  le$»  spun  by 
some  poor  family,  or  person  that  upun  it  before.  Suppose  the  manufac- 
ture of  making  bags  to  be  erected  m  Blshopsgate  street,  unless  the  maker 
of  these  bags  can  find  out  at  the  same  time  a  trade  or  consumption  for 
more  bags  than  were  made  before,  for  every  piece  of  bags  so  made  in 
London,  there  mutt  be  a  piece  the  less  made  in  GolelMrter% 
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^^  If  they  will  employ  the  poor  in  some  manufacture  which  was  not 
made  in  England  before,  or  not  bought  with  some  manufacture  made  here 
before,  then  they  offer  at  (something  extraordinary. 

"  But  to  set  poor  people  at  work  on  the  same  thing  that  other  poor 
people  were  employed  on  before,  and  at  the  same  time  not  increase  the 
consumption,  is  giving  to  one  what  you  take  away  from  another ;  enrich- 
ing one  poor  man  to  starve  another ;  putting  a  vagabond  into  an  honest 
man's  employment,  and  putting  his  diligence  on  the  tenters  to  find  out 
some  <.>tlvT  work  to  maintain  his  family." 

*^  But  these  arguments,"  says  Mr.  M'CuIloch,  ^'  are  not  so  conclvsive 
as  soK'r^  have  supposed.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  occupiers  of 
prisons  and  .\  orkhouses  must  be  supported  whether  they  are  employed 
or  kept  in  idleness ;  and  such  being  the  case,  if  it  be  practicable  to  employ 
them  so  as  to  furnish  produce  that  will  sell  for  J^5,000,  £10,000,  or  any 
other  sum  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  material,  it  would  surely  be  the 
climax  of  absurdity  to  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  services.  What- 
ever they  produce  while  in  confinement  is  so  much  nett  addition  to  the 
public  wealth,  and  the  taxes  required  for  their  support  may  be  reduced 
accordingly.  It  is  no  good  reason  to  refuse  to  profit  by  their  labour,  to 
allege,  as  Defoe  has  done,  that  for  every  skein  of  yarn  spun  in  a  work- 
house, a  skein  the  less  must  be  spun  elsewhere.  The  skein  spun  in  the 
workhouse  really  costs  nothing,  for  its  inmates  must  be  fed  and  maintained 
at  the  public  expense,  whether  they  spin  or  not.  Neither  is  the  market 
limited,  as  Defoe  supposed ;  and  thoush  it  were,  there  is  an  infinity  of 
other  branches  of  industry  to  which  Uie  unemployed  poor  may  resort. 
This,  in  truth,  is  the  identical  sophism  that  is  always  in  the  mouth  of  those 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  to  every  sort  of  improve- 
ment." 

The  warehousing  system,  which  was  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
in  1733,  and  lost  through  the  delusion  of  the  public  mind  respectii^  it,  and 
the  operation  of  strong  party  spirit,  was  not  adopted  until  1803.  Mr. 
M'Cuiloch  calls  it  ^'  a  signal  improvement — the  greatest,  perhaps,  that 
has  been  made  in  the  financial  and  commercial  system  of  the  country." 

At  page  334,  when  concluding  an  article  upon  the  sinking-fund,  Mr. 
M'CuIloch  observes :  ^^  The  history  of  the  world  does  not  furnish  another 
instance  of  so  extraordinary  a  delusion.  Had  the  sinking-fund  invc^ved 
any  unintelligible  dogn^s,  had  it  addressed  itself  to  popular  feelings  and 
passions,  or  had  the  notion  of  its  efficacy  originated  with  the  mob,  the 
prevalence  of  the  delusion  would  have  been  less  unaccountable.  But  it 
wns  from  the  first  a  matter  of  mere  calculation  ;  it  was  projected  by  some 
of  the  best  informed  persons  of  the  country,  who  continued  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  to  believe  that  they  were  rapidly  diminishing  the  public 
debt  by  the  agency  of  a  fund,  which  was  all  the  while  kept  on  foot  by 
borrowed  money !  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Aberdeen,  has  the  merit  of  having 
dissipated  this  delusion — the  grossest,  certainly,  by  which  any  civilized 
people  was  ever  blinded  and  deceived  P'  Dr.  Hamilton's  work  was  pnh- 
lished  in  1813,  when  the  author  was  more  than  seventy  years  of  age.  The 
third  and  last  edition  was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1718.  We  do  not, 
by  any  means,  agree  with  Mr.  M'CuIloch  in  his  sweeping  conclusion. 

We  will  now  give  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  criticisms  upon  such  American 
publications,  upon  the  8ul)9ecta  included  in  his  catalogue^aa  appear  to  have 
come  under  his  notice. 
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Mr.  Cambreleng's  "  Examination  of  the  New  Tariff  proposed  by  the  Hon. 
Henry  Baldwin,  1831,"  is  called  '^  a  well  reasoned,  conclosire  tract." 

^^  A  Digest  of  the  existing  Commercial  Regulations  of  Foreign  Countries 
with  which  the  United  JMates  have  intercourse,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
ascertained.  Prepared  in  compliance  with  a  Resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  3d  March,  1831—3  vol.,  8vo.— 1833-36." 

Mr,  M'Culloch  calls  this  a  work  of  the  same  description,  though  less, 
copious  and  complete,  as  that  prepared  in  3  vol.,  folio, by  Mr.  McGregor, 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  He  had  ^'  not  examined  it  with  sufficient 
attention  to  give  any  opinion  of  its  accuracy." 

"  Report  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  8th  of  February,  1830, 
on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cambreleng,  18«30." 

This  report  is  called  '^  a  forcible  exposition  of  the  mischievous  influence 
of  the  restrictive  system." 

"  Pitkin's  Statistics"  is  noticed  only  by  the  title. 

**  Seybert's  Statistics"  is  not  mentioned. 

When  noticing  Judge  Story's  "  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bailments," 
Mr.  M'Culloch  observes :  "  It  is,  we  believe,  generally  admitted  tbat  the 
Americans  have  attained  to  higher  distinction  by  their  legal  writings  than 
by  their  efforts  in  any  other  liberal  pursuit ;  and  of  those  who  have  so 
distinguished  themselves,  a  very  high  place  is  occupied  by  the  author  of 
the  present  work.  It  is  not  certainly  so  classical  or  finished  a  perform- 
ance as  the  essay  of  Sir  William  Jones,  on  the  same  subject;  but  it  takes 
in  a  wider  field,  and  brings  to  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  more  important 
points  in  commercial  law  a  wider  range  of  legal  learning,  and  a  sagacity 
and  sobriety  of  judgement  not  often  met  with.  The  following  is  also  a 
very  valuable  work. 

"  *  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Partnership,  as  a  branch  of  commercial 
and  mercantile  jurisprudence,  by  Joseph  Story.' 

^^  ^  Report  upon  Weights  and  Measures,  by  John  Quincy  Adams.  1821.' 

**  Col.  Pasley  has  spoken  in  very  high  terms  of  this  work.  '  Mr.  Adams,' 
says  he,  ^  has  thrown  more  light  on  the  history  of  old  English  weights 
and  measures  than  all  former  writers  on  the  same  subject ;  and  his  view  of 
historical  facts,  even  when  occasionally  in  opposition  to  the  Reports  of 
our  own  Parliamentary  Committee^,  appejir  to  me  to  be  the  ii^ost  correct. 
For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  think  I  could  4iave  seen  my  way 
into  the  history  of  English  weights  and  measures  in  tl^e  feudal  ages  without 
his  guidance.' " 

Col.  Pasley,  who  pays  this  compliment  to  Mr.  Adams,  was  employed 
by  the  British  government  to  report  on  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the 
restoration  of  standards  of  weights  and  measures,  when  the  standard  yard 
was  destroyed  by  the  fire  at  the  House  of  Commons. 

^^  ^  Considerations  on  the  Currency  and  Banking  System  of  the  United 
States,  by  Albert  Gallatin,  1831.' 

"  This  is  a  valuable  pamphlet ;  but  a  great  deal  of  light  has  since  been 
thrown  on  the  defects  and  vices  of  the  American  Banking  System. 

^^  ^  A  short  History  of  Paper  Money  and  Banking  in  the  United  States, 
&c.,  by  William  M.  Gouge,  1833.' 

'^  A  work  which  gives  a  variety  of  striking  and  curious  details,  illustra- 
tive of  the  frauds  committed  in  the  getting  up,  and  managing  of  the  Amer- 
ican banks. 

^<  ^  On  Credit)  Currency,  and  Baiiking,  by  Eleazar  Lord,  1834.' 
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'^  In  so  far  as  respects  general  principles,  the  positions  in  this  tract  are 
mostly  unexceptionable  ;  but  the  practical  measures  suggested  are  of  a 
very  different  description. 

<< '  The  Credit  S  'em  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States, 
by  H.  C.  Carey,  8^      1838.' 

*^ '  Answers  to  t  lestions,  What  constitutes  currency  ?  What  are  the 
causes  of  unstea^;  i  of  the  currency?  and,  What  is  the  remedy?  by 
H.  C.  Carey,  8vo.  ^j,     0.' 

^^  It  is  needless!*  >v  more  of  Mr.  Carey's  lucubrations  than  that  his 
panacea  for  the  fr^  r^ankruptcy,  and  other  evils  of  which  the  American 
system  of  banking,  ^^e  prolific  source,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
repeal  of  all  restrij,  ^uis,  of  whatever  kind,  on  the  formation  and  manage- 
ment of  banks!  ^^|ter  this  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that 
Mr.  Carey  may  fa^^ur  us  with  an  essay,  showing  that  all  restrictions  on 
the  issue  of  coins,  \^eights,  and  measures,  should  also  be  repealed.  In  the 
mean  time,  howev*.^  we  may  state,  that  it  is  completely  in  the  power  of 
the  Americans,  if  tt  ^y  are  so  disposed,  to  adopt  measures  effectually  to 
insure  the  payment  of  notes  by  the  issuers,  and  the  equality  of  their  value. 
And  it  is  some  consolation  to  know,  that  till  they  do  this,  their  banking 
system  will  be  ten  times  more  injurious  to  themselves  than  to  those  who 
may  deal  with  them. 

''  *  Banks,  Banking,  and  Paper  Currency,  by  R.  Hildreth,  8vo.,  1840.' 

^^  A  feeble  apology  for  the  worst  parts  of  the  American  banking  systan. 

^'  ^  The  Theory  of  Money  and  Banks  Investigated,  by  George  Tucker, 
of  Virginia,  8vo.,  1839.' 

^^  A  respectable  work,  but  the  proposals  of  the  author,  even  if  they  were 
adopted,  would  do  little,  if  any  tning,  to  obviate  the  scandalous  abuses  in 
the  banking  system  of  the  United  States.  He  doe^  not  propose  taking 
security  from  the  issuers  of  notes,  though  it  has  been  shown,  over  and  over 
again,  that  where  private  parties  and  associations  are  permitted  to  issue 
notes,  nothing  short  of  this  can  be  of  any  material  service.  The  various 
regulations  that  have  been  enacted  in  the  United  States,  ordering  banks 
to  have  a  certain  portion  of  their  capital  paid  up  before  they  oonunence 
business,  to  publish  returns  of  their  assets  and  obligations,  to  submit  their 
books  to  the  examination  of  public  inspectors,  &c.,  nave  all  been  found,  in 
&ct,  worse  than  worthless.  Such  regulations  cannot  be  enforced ;  so  that 
their  real  effect  is,  by  giving  an  appearance  of  credit  and  respectability  to 
the  worst  description  of  banks,  to  lull  suspicion,  and  facilitate  fraud. 

^'  But  the  State  Legislatures  may  compel  all  banks  that  issue  notes  to 
give  full  security  for  their  payment.  A  regulation  of  this  sort  may  be 
easily  made  effectual.  And  if  the  Americans  have  any  wish  to  put  down 
swindling,  and  to  give  that  solidity  and  respectability  to  their  banks,  of 
which  they  are  at  present  so  entirely  destitute,  they  will  make  haste  to 
adopt  and  enforce  it. 

'< '  Progress  of  the  United  States  in  Population  and  Wealth  in  fifty  years, 
as  exhibited  by  the  Decennial  Census,  by  Geoige  Tucker,  of  Virginia, 
8vo.,  1843.' 

'<  This  work  exhibits  the  censuses  of  the  United  States,  taken  in  1790, 
1800,  1810,  1820,  1830  and  1840,  and  their  results,  as  respects  the  pro- 
gress of  the  population,  and  its  distribution  according  to  age,  size,  race, 
&c.  It  also  contains  the  statements  obtained  under  the  last  census  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  various  hranehes  of  industry  carried  on  in  the  dif- 
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ferent  States,  with  the  amount  of  capita»/and  the  numher  of  hands  engaged 
in-each.  But  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  returns  of  this  description  can  have 
no  pretensions  to  any  thing  like  accuracy ;  and  we  doubt  whether,  under 
flttch  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  better  to  dispense  with  them 
altogether.  Theories  founded  upon,  or  inferenc^^'^y deduced  from  such 
slippery  data,  must  necessarily  be  worth  little  or  ^'^^hing. 

«'  'Report  of  the  Secretary  (General  HamiltoF'  ^fl'the  United  Statea, 
on  the  subject  of  Manufactures,  presented  to  thf  '^  ise  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  5th  December,  1791,  8vo. — ^reprintr" ^    London,  1793.* 

''This  is  a  well  drawn  up  resume^  of  the  argum^  n  favour  of  the  mia- 
taken  policy  of  encouraging  manufactures,  appliv  •  '.  iie  case  of  America. 
But  without  taking  up  the  time  of  the  reader  by  c*  ing  into  any  detailed 
exposition  of  their  sophistry  and  fallacy,  we  may  3rtly  observe,  that  it 
would  have  been  well  for  the  United  States  had  •  ley  rejected  General 
Hamilton's  advice,  and  left  manu&ctures  to  grow  u  in  the  Union  as  they 
would  have  done,  without  any  artificial  encourager  lent,  according  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  enabled  them  to  be  J ^rried  on  with  advan- 
tage. All  that  she  has  realized  by  her  attempts  prematurely  to  stimulate 
their  growth,  has  been  a  heavy  loss.  She  has  forced,  by  her  ill-judged 
policy,  a  large  portion  of  her  capital  and  industry  into  employments  which 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  laying  heavy  duties  on  the  products  of  simi- 
lar employments  when  imported  from  abroad ;  that  is,  without  imposing 
a  heavy  tax  upon  her  own  people !  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
America  expends  at  present  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  sterling  a  year  in 
protection  to  her  manufactures,  exclusive  of  the  injury  this  policy  inflicts 
on  her  agriculture  and  trade !  And  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  she  haa 
gained  a  single  real  advantage  hy  this  heavy  sacrifice.  lndeed,all  those 
manufactures  for  which  the  country  is  adapted,  and  which  may  be  carried 
on  without  loss  to  the  public,  are  injured  by  the  protective  system." 

And  this  is  Mr.  M'Culloch's  criticism,  if  critioism  it  may  be  called,  upon 
Secretary  Hamilton's  justly  celebrated  and  truly  valuable  report.  We 
do  not  know  that  we  ever  before  saw  strung  together,  in  so  short  a  space, 
BO  many  one-sided  and  erroneous  assertions*  We  respectfully  ask  the 
writer,  or  any  of  his  admirers,  and  advocates  of  the  free-trade  system,  to 
supply  us  with  the  arguments  by  which  they  have  coavinced  themselves 
of  the  truth  of  what  is  nere  stated.  We  should  lik6  much  to  see  the  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  by  which  a  strong-minded,  clear-headed,  and  well-in- 
formed man  like  Mr.  M^Culloch,  has  atrived  at  what  appears  to  us  to  be 
so  false  a  conclusion.  There  is  somiething  very  peculiar  either  in  his 
idiosyncrasy  or  our  own. 

'' '  Observations  concerning  the  Increase  of  Mankind,  Peopling  of  Coun- 
trieS|  &c.,  by  Benjamin  Framdin,  8vo»,  1751 ;'  and  since  frequently  re- 
printed. 

^'  This  short  essay  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  penetrating  sagacity, 
and  compressed  and  clear  style,  for  which  its  eminent  author  was  so  re- 
xnarkable.  The  circumstances  on  which  the  increase  and  diminution  oi 
population  depend,  are  succintly  and  accurately  stated." 

Mr.  M'Culloeh  then  subjoins  a  very  considerable  portion  of  this  ^'  re- 
markable tract."    He  thus  concludes  his  notice  of  it. 

<^  Dr.  Franklin's  conjecture  that  the  million  of  whites  in  America  in 
1750,  when  the  above  tract  was  written,  would  in  a  century  thereafter, 
or  in  1850,  exceed  the  number  of  people  in  England,  how  extravagant 
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soever  it  may  have  appeared  at  %a^  time,  would  have  turned  out  to  be 
perfectly  well  founded,  but  for  the  extraordinary  and  unlooked  for  increase 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  numbers  of  the  latter.  And  even  with  this 
increase  it  is  but  little,  if  any  thing,  wide  of  the  mark  ;  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  having  amounted  in  1840  to  14, 189 ,555,  while 
that  of  England  and  Wales  amounted  in  1841  to  15,911,725.  But  it  is 
next  to  certain  that  the  white  population  of  the  United  States  will  exceed 
that  of  England  in  1850,  and  tne  fair  presumption  is,  that  in  I860  it  will 
very  materially  exceed  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  which  in  1841, 
amounted  to  18,532,335.  The  total  population  of  the  United  States,  iu- 
clliding  slaves  and  free  coloured  persons, did  not,  in  1750,  exceed  1,300,000, 
whereas  in  1840  it  had  increased  to  17,069,453. 

'^  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  foretell,  from  the  rate  at  which  popula- 
tion has  increased  in  any  country,  how  it  will  continue  to  increase,  seeing 
that  this  depends  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  on  the  facility  with  which 
food  and  other  accommodations  may  be  supplied.  It  is,  however,  suf- 
ficiently established  that,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  facilities  the  Americans 
have  had  of  spreading  themselves  over  the  vast  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  their  former  progress  in  population  would  have  been  already 
very  materially  checked.  But  considering  the  immense  extent  of  fertile 
and  hitherto  all  but  unoccupied  land  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  present  rate  of  increase  may 
be  maintained  for  the  next  fifty  or  sixty  years  ;  and  if  so,  the  population, 
including  slaves,  would,  according  to  Mr.  Tucker,  amount  in  the  year  1900 
to  about  74,000,000 !  And  gigantic  as  this  may  seem,  there  is  really  nothing 
in  the  estimate  to  make  one  suppose  that  it  may  not  be  fully  realized. 

"  ^  Essay  on  the  Rate  of  Wages,"  by  H.  L.  Carey,  8vo.,  1835,  is  men- 
tioned by  its  title  only,  with  reference  to  other  works  by  the  same  author, 
which  had  been  previously  noticed. 

^'  An  E^ay  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Public  Credit,"  by  Mr.  S. 
Gale  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  which  was  printed  in  8vo.  in  Lon- 
don, 1784,  is  also  mentioned,  but  without  any  comment. 

The  only  publications  relating  to  the  Post  Office,  Post  Roads,  or  any 
subject  of  the  same  class,  are  the  following : 

<'  Origine  des  Portet  ehez  les  Anciens  et  chez  les  Modemes,  par  M. 
de  Neuville,  1  vol.  12mo.,  Paris,  1708,"  on  which  no  comment  is  made ;  and 

"  Post  Olfice  Reform,  its  importance  and  practicability,"  by  Rowland 
Hill,  8vo.,  1837. 

Respecting  the  Penny  Postage  system,  Mr.  M'Culloch  seems  to  have  an 
opinion,  that  although  a  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage  was  indispensa- 
ble, they  ought  not  to  have  been  placed  so  low  as  to  cause  any  absolute 
loss  to  government.  He  says  that  ^'  although  a  very  large  increase  has 
taken  place,  under  this  system,  in  the  number  of  letters  and  parcels  con- 
veyed by  post,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  has  been  any  material 
increase  of  correspondence."     This  appears  to  involve  a  contradiction. 

Cheap  postage  appears  to  be  one  of  the  things  which  our  author  ^^  damns 
with  faint  praise." 

We  must  here  close  our  account  of  this  very  useful  book.  We  dififer 
most  essentially y  and  diametrically ^^with  its  industrious  and  talented  author, 
upon  many  of  the  subjects  which  he  has  herein  alluded  to,  but  sincerely 
thank  him  for  its  preparation  and  publication. 


PRISON    STATISTICS. 

PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

• 

Crime,  prison  discipline,  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  are  so  closely  and 
Ultimately  connected  that  we  seldom  find  them  treated  separately. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  research  abroad  respecting  them, -which 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  result  in  some  practical  benefit  on  the  really  inte- 
resting subject  of  lessening  crime. 

We  have  for  some  time  been  in  possession  of  the  first  Report  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York,  and  should  have  before  noticed  it,  had 
we  not  felt  a  reluctance  to  introduce  the  subject  into  our  early  numbers. 

The  vices  of  .society  are  at  all  times  unpleasant  themes  for  discussion^ 
and  nothing  but  the  desire  to  abate  them,  and  the  benefit  which  may  arise 
from  investigating  into  their  .nature,  causes,  and  extent,  can  justify  the 
appearance  of  their  details  in  a  periodical. 

This  city,  and  indeed  this  State,  are  peculiarly  situate  as  it  regards 
crime.  Over  and  above  the  common  liability  to  crime  which  exists  ia 
large  cities,  New  York,  from  its  position  as  the  great  turnpike  gate,  or  ia 
more  modern  phrase  the  railway  station,  connecting  the  western  with  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  must  necessarily  exceed  all  other  districts  in  the 
Union  in  its  criminal  statistics. 

Still  it  is  consolatory  to  know  that  g^at  as  our  disadvantages  in  this 
respect  are,  there  is  no  increase  of  crime  corresponding  to  the  increase 
of  population,  and  further,  that  one-fourth  of  the  criminals  are  foreigners. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  J.  W.  Edmonds,  Esq.,  at  cthe  meeting^ 
of  citizens  called  in  November  last,  the  average  annual  convi  tions  in  this 
State  for  six  y'ears  prior  to  1837,  were  1,456 ;  while  the  number  for  the 
last  four  years  had  averaged  1,484,  an  increase  of  only  two  per  cent.^ 
during  a  period  when  the  population  increased  twenty-five  per  cent. 
The  following  were  stated  as  the  averages  in  ten  States :  in  Maine  the 
average  number  of  convicts  for  thirteen  years  prior  to  1837,  was  80 ;  for 
the  last  two  years  it  has  been  54.  Crime  has  there  dBmiaished  oae-quarter^ 
while  population  has  increased  25  per  cent.  ' 

In  Vermont,  the  average  number  for  twenty-five  years  prior  to  1837,^ 
was  100 ;  for  the  last  two  years,  it  was  69;  showing  a  diminution  of  one- 
third,  while  population  increased  twenty  per  cent,  in  ten  years^ 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  average  for  ten  years  prior  to  1837,  was  73  ;. 
for  the  last  four  years  it  has  been  88,  being  an  increase  of  one-fifth,  or 
aboat  equal  to  the  increase  of  population. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  average  for  ten  years  prior  to  1827,  was  298 ;  for 
the  last  four  years  301,  scarcely  an  increase,  while  the  population  in- 
creased 18  per  cent. 

In  Connecticut,  the  increase  was  about  commensurate  with  the  growth 
of  population.  The  average  for  nine  years  prior  to  1838  having  been 
19 1,  and  for  the  last  three  years  206, 

In  New  Jersey,  where  the  population  has  doubled  in  forty  years,  the 
progress  of  crime  has  been  as  follows :  in  1838, 163  convictions  \  in  1839, 
160;  in  1840,  152;  in  1841,  151 ;  in  1842,  137;  in  1843, 155. 

In  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  the  avejrage  number  of  conyicts 
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for  1836  to  1842,  was  387 ;  for  the  last  three  years  it  was  345,  and  its 
population  had  increased  one-third  in  ten  years. 

In  Maryland,  the  average  for  five  years  to  1838,  was  381 ;  for  ihe  last 
four  years  297,  and  the  population  has  increased  one-eighth,  in  ten  years. 
A  part  of  this  diminution  was  doubtless  owing  to  a  recent  law,  whicli 
allowed  a  certain  class  of  convicts  to  be  sold  into  slavery. 

In  Virginia,  the  average  for  the  last  forty-three  years  has  been  55 ;  for 
ten  years  prior  to  1823  it  was  72 ;  for  the  last  year,  52.  Population  in- 
creased twenty-five  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

Compared  with  the  statistics  of  crime  in  Europe,  these  statements 
show  a  consolatory  result. 

For  if  from  the  1,484  convictions  of  last  year,  we  deduct  the  25  per 
cent  for  foreign  criminals,  we  shall  have  but  1,091  Americans,  as  con- 
victed criminals  in  this  State,  which,  though  sufficiently  to  be  deplored, 
nevertheless  shows  a  very  different  state  of  things  from  what  is  seen  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

For  in  Ireland,  during  a  period  of  thirty-six  years  from  1805  to  1841, 
the  convictions  for  crime  swelled  up  from  an  average  of  3,600  per  an- 
num to  the  enormous  amount  of  20,796,  making  an  increase  of  600  per 
cent,  in  that  time. 

So  in  Scotland,  during  a  period  of  twenty-two  years  from  1820  to 
1842,  the  annual  average  of  convicts  was  1,486,  while  it  has  increased 
to  3,884,  being  an  augmentation  of  more  than  100  per  cent.,  while  popu- 
lation in  the  same  space  of  time  only  increased  50  per  cent. 

In  England  the  number  of  persons  arrested  and  confined  in  prison  for 
crimes  was  as  follows : 

Id  1836 78,^5  males.  2Q,782  females.  Total,  99,127 

1837, 85,695      "  24,400      "  "    110,095 

1838 86,485     •*  23,227      «  «    109,712 

1842 110,792     "  28,596      *<  "   180,388 

So  that  during  seven  years  there  was  a  regular  increase,  equal  to  40  per 
cent.,  and  extending  to  the  awful  degree  of  one  in  almost  every  100  of 
the  population.  And  of  those  that  were  arrested  in  1842,  there  were 
convicted,  exclusive  of  violations  of  the  game  laws,  87,299,  or  nearly  one 
an  every  160  inhabitants. 

We  have  no  means  of  making  this  comparison  complete,  for  we  have 
not  yet  adopted  in  this  State  a  perfect  system  of  prison  statistics — but  we 
have  advanced  so  far  that  we  can  approximate  to  a  right  conclusion. 
Thus,  in  England,  the  convictions  in  1842,  for  henious  crimes — ^such  as 
in  our  State  are  punished  by  confinement  in  the  State  prisons — amounted 
to  31,309,  or  one  in  every  450  of  her  people ;  while  in  New  York  the 
convictions  for  similar  offences  in  1842  were  1,291,  or  one  in  1,808  of  the 
population.  In  1830,  the  convictions  were  one  in  every  1,811  of  the 
population,  and  during  the  ten  years  from  1830  to  1840  our  population 
Lad  increased  510,313,  and  of  the  number  thus  convicted  in  1842  in  this 
State  350,  or  more  than  one-fourth  <^  the  whole  number j  votre  of  foreign 
hvrth. 

The  comparison  can  he  carried  still  further.  In  England,  33,862,  or 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  whole  number  who  were  arrested  and  convicted 
for  crime  in  1842,  were  recommittals,  being  about  one  in  424  of  popula- 
tion ;  while  in  this  State,  during  the  same  year,  the  number  of  recommit- 
tals was  only  one  in  every  5,300  inhabitants. 
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Without  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  stop  and  congratulate  ourselves 
and  our  countiy,  upon  this  more  favourable  state  of  things  with  us,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  pause  a  moment,  and  ask,  as  pertinent  to  the  matter 
in  hand — what  has  produced  this  great  difference  ? 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  improved  state  of  the  English  police, 
confined  as  it  is  to  but  a  limited  number  of  places,  and  also  for  the  pecu- 
liarly penal  character  of  the  game  laws,  we  shall  find  that  the  difference  in 
our  lavour  is  in  a  great  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  temperance,  education, 
and  our  penitentiary  system. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  progress  of  temperance  reform,  but 
no  man  can  deny  that  it  has,  in  this  country,  been  indeed  efficacious  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  crime. 

And  as  to  education,  one  fact  tells  the  whole  story :  of  the  139,388 
arrested  in  England  in  1842,  39,566,  or  nearly  one-third,  could  not  read ; 
while  of  all  prisoners  at  Sing  Sing,  in  this  State,  one-eighth  only  could  not 
read  ;  and  of  the  whole  number  of  convictions  in  this  State  in  1841,  one- 
sixth  could  not  read ;  but,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  great  agent  which  has 
been  at  work  to  produce  these  results,  has  been  the  mild,  the  humane,  and 
the  just  spirit  which  has  been  infused  into  the  penitentiary  systems  of 
this  country. 

The  systems  existing  among  us  are  known  here  as  the  Auburn  and  the 
Pennsylvania  plans,  but  abroad  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  ^'  silent  sys- 
tem," and  the  ^^  separate  system."  Between  these  two  an  active  contest 
is  going  on,  here  and  in  other  countries ;  but  the  rivalry  is  a^glorious  one. 
It  IS  not  a  contest  which  shall  be  most  successful  in  tormenting  fallen 
man — ^most  ingenious  in  inflicting  sufiering  upon  him — but  which  shall  be 
most  triumphant,  by  their  appeals  to  the  better  principles  of  his  nature, 
in  leading  him  back  to  the  path  of  virtue  and  reform. 

Two  societies  now  exist  in  this  country  advocating  these  different 
plans.  The  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society  has  lately  issued  its  Nine- 
teenth Annual  Report,  from  which  valuable  document  many  of  the  facts 
already  given  have  been  drawn ;  and  that  society  has  worked  a  great 
good  in  this  matter,  both  here  and  abroad.  The  Philadelphia  Prison  So-* 
ciety  has  existed,  with  a  brief  intermission  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
since  1776,  and  the  interest  they  feel  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  a  de-^ 
legation  from  them  is  now  present,  heartily  co-operating  with  us,  and 
welcoming  us  as  co4abourers  with  them. 

So  much  for  this  valuable  report,  and  the  very  excellent  remarks  of 
Judge  Edmonds.  Nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  such  a  society,  and 
we  think  it  is  in  good  hands.  Doubtless  -the  fmnciple  is  a  sound  one, 
that  to  reclaim  a  mind  which  has  become  degraded  by  crime,  sympathy 
-  is  a  very  important  ingredient,  and  we  most  cordially  wish  every  success 
to  the  philanthropic  gentlemen  who  have  formed  themselves  into  this 
prison  association ;  their  labours  will  be  very  useful,  and  we  shall  be  very 
happy  to  hear  from  them  again. 

We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  this  Very  important  subject,  without  mo- 
destly offering  a  few  views  of  our  own.  We  have  thought  much  upon 
this  subject  of  crime  and  its  origin,  and  we  cannot  dispossess  ourselves  of 
the  idea  that  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  crime  would  find  ample  and 
useful  employment,  and  would,  in  the  end,  tend  very  much  to  lessen  the 
labours  of  the  truly  benevolent  and  valuable  society  whose  report  we 
have  in  part  given. 
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From  some  considerable  obseiyation  the  Editor  can  honestly  say,  he  is 
thoroughly  convinced  no  trite  maxim  is  more  founded  in  truth  than  the 
one  which  makes  idleness  the  greatest  source  of  crime.  If  we  could 
have  houses  of  industry  in  sufficient  numbers  to  give  employment  to  the 
idle,  we  should  attack  the  evil  at  the  root.  However  desirable  it  may  be 
to  reform  convicts — and  no  one  more  than  the  writer  feels  the  Christiaa 
obligation  under  which  we  are  individually  and  collectively  bound  to  do 
this  oy  every  means  in  our  power — still  we  must  urge  that  it  is  much  less 
expensive,  and  a  far  easier  task,  to  prevent  crime,  than  to  reform  criminals. 

We  have  in  this  city  as  regular  schools  for  crime  as  for  any  other  call- 
ing or  profession,  and  until  tnese  are  discontinued,  we  shall  in  vain  en- 
deavour to  lessen  crime  to  any  great  extent. 

Children  are  regularly  trained  by  some  parents  to  the  profession  of 
stealing,  as  others  train  theirs  to  a  laudable  business  ;  and  when  the  for- 
mer are  caught  and  brought  to  trial,  they  are  sent  to  the  house  of  refuge, 
where  every  care  is  taken  for  their  education  and  reform ;  while  those 
who  are  so  far  honest,  are  left  in  wretchedness,  to  he  corrupted  by  every 
species  of  bad  example.  A.  is  regularly  educated  to  vice,  while  B.,  of 
more  fortunate  birth  and  parentage,  is  educated  to  virtue  ;  the  former  be- 
comes the  culprit  by  carrying  out  the  principles  of  his  education,  while 
the  latter  sits  in  judgement  upon  his  less  fortunate  fellow-creature,  who  is 
condemned  to  the  State  prison  for  doing  precisely  what  his  judge  has 
done,  namely,  as  we  have  said,  carrymg  out  the  principles  of  his 
education. 

But  we  are  extendii^  our  remarks  much  further  than  we  intended, 
and  must  bring  this  article  to  a  close,  though  not  the  subject  on  which  it 
treats,  for  we  consider  it  one  o£  the  most  important  that  can  occupy  our 
pages,  that  of  the  prevention  of  crime  ;  and  we  are  well  satisfied  a 
much  less  amount  of  expense  and  of  Christian  labour  than  will  be  re- 
quired to  reform  criminals,  if  expended  and  bestowed  to  educate  in  a 
proper  manner  the  rising  generation,  and  find  them  something  to  do  when 
they  become  responsible  and  moral  agents — a  much  less  expense  and  la- 
bour, will  be  ten  times  more  effectual  in  preserving  them  firom  crime, 
than  in  attempting  to  restore  and  reform  criminals  While  we  wish  it 
distinctly  understood,  we  have  eveiy  sympathetic  feeling  with  those  who 
may  embark  in  this  last  very  laudable  and  Christian  enterprise. 

Industry  is  the  parent  of  many  virtues,  while  idleness  will  be  found  to 
be  the  great  source  firom  which  are  derived  the  inmates  of  our  houses  of 
refuge,  penitentiaries,  and  State  prisons.  We  set  them  to  work,  as  so<hi 
as  they  are  convicted  oi  crime  ;  why  not  do  this  while  they  are  yet  inno- 
cent, or  at  all  events  not  degraded  beings  ? 


FAIR  OF  THE  AMEBICAN  INSTITUTE. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  pursuant  to  the 
announcement  made  in  our  August  number,  was  opened  on  Monday,  the 
6th  inst.,  at  Niblo's  Garden,  at  12  o'clock,  M.  It  was  very  muck  our 
wish  to  have  been  enabled  to  give  at  this  time  the  official  account  of  this 
great  exhibition  of  the  fruits  of  American  skill  and  industry,  but  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  going  to  press  with  our  November  number  before  the  account 
could  be  {^epafed  has  deprived  us  of  that  pleasure. 

We  can  therefore  only  state^in  general  terms^that  it  has  been  a  highly 
gratifying  occasion.  An  occasion  which  has  called  forth  a  vast  amount  of 
patriotic  feeling.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  any  sentiment  which  is  hon- 
ourable to  the  human  heartland  calculated  to  make  of  us  better  citizens  and 
better  Christians,  than  those  which  are  propagated  and  promulgated  by 
these  annual  exhibitions  of  the  products  of  nature  and  of  art,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  untiring  exertions  of  the  American  Institute. 

First  in  order,  as  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  employment  of  the 
human  race,  comes  agriculture,  than  which  no  calling  is  more  honourable 
or  more  ennobling.  The  histoiy  of  mankind,  from  the  earliest  agesy  shows 
that  nothing  more  strongly  marks  his  essential  improvement  than  the  ad- 
vancement in  agriculture  and  its  invariable  attendant,  horticulture.  And  to 
these  two  ennobling  and  refining  pursuits  the  Institute  has  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  its  useful  labours. 

We  see  now,  announced  in  the  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
notices  of  the  establishment  of  agricultural  societies  and  farmers'  clubs. 
It  requires  no  great  extent  of  memory  to  trace  the  period,  but  a  very  few 
years  since,  when  such  things  were  few  in  number  and  weak  in  purpose, 
while  we  are  most  happy  to  believe  they  are  at  the  present  time  not  only 
numerous,  but  that  they  are  gradually  acquiring  a  strength  and  influence, 
from  which  we  may  look  for  the  most  happy  effects.  Let  the  knowledge 
that  agriculture  and  horticulture  are  now  more  than  ever  calling  science 
to  their  aid,  once  pervade  our  country  and  wake  up  our  farmers  to  the 
application  of  it  in  every  department  of  their  noble  calling,  and  we  shall 
soon  see  its  happy  results  in  every  part  of  our  social  and  political  economy. 
Instead  of  estimating  farms  by  their  extent,  we  shall  soon  find  quantity  of 
acres,  giving  way  to  quality  and  amount  of  produce.  This  will  early  be 
followed  by  a  laudable  pride,  which  will  lead  to  neatness,  and  end  in  a 
much  greater  attachment  to  the  soil,  and  higher  and  purer  national  feelings. 

Let  a  scientific  education,  be  considered  as  essential  to  the  farmer,  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  we  may  look  for  vast  improvement  in  those  who 
represent  us  in  our  legislative  halls.  But  we  have  not  space  for  a  fourth 
part  of  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  engrossing  subject,  nor  is  this  the 
place  to  indulge  our  feelings,  if  space  were  abundant.  We  have  been  led 
into  this  vein  firom  the  delight  we  feel  at  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished in  this  department  of  our  national  welfare ;  and  we  think  through- 
out the  whole  country,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  that  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  farthest  West,  the  influence  of 
the  Ajnerican  Institute  has  been  felt  as  the  pioneer  in  this  great  work. 

Well,  indeed,  may  the  advocates  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  the 
friends  of  American  skill  and  genius  in  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  be 
members  of  the  same  Institution,  for  agriculture  and  the  arts  are,  from  their 
very  nature,  inseparable.  No  plough  could  ever  have  turned  a  furrow, 
till  the  miner,  the  refiner,  and  the  blacksmith,  had  moulded  the  share  from 
the  great  master  of  metals.  Nor  could  the  swath  of  grass,  or  the 
cereal  crops  which  minister  to  the  wants  of  animal  life,  have  been  gathered 
till  art  had  touched  the  crude  iron  with  its  talismanic  power,  and  given  to 
it  the  shape  of  the  sickle  and  the  scythe. 

But  it  is  needless  to  pursue  the  close  connexion  that  exists  betw^een 
agriculture  apd  the  arts  ;  it  is  too  obvious  to  require  elucidation.     Every 
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farmer  must  have  long  since  discovered  that  the  best  friend  and  customer 
for  him  is  his  neighbour,  the  manufacturer,  who  clothes  him  with  the 
wool  of  his  own  sheep,  made  into  cloth  by  labour  which  ha  feeds ;  thus 
avoiding  all  expense  in  the  exchange  which  would  accrue  between  a 
farmer  on  this  side,  and  a  manufacturer  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  vain  would  the  advocate  of  free  trade  attempt  to  persuade  an  intelli- 
gent farmer,  that  price  has  any  thing  to  do  with  his  prosperity,  if  foreign 
wool  and  foreign  labour  are  to  be  used  ;  for  well  he  knows,  that  to  sub- 
stitute these  two  ingredients  from  abroad  for  those  which  he  has  to  sell 
at  home,  and  no  possible  reduction  in  price  could  compensate  him  for  the 
loss  of  the  market  for  his  wool  and  his  grain — which  latter  he  also  knows 
is  excluded  from  Europe. 

It  is  natural  enough,  therefore,  that  the  American  Institute  should 
combine  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  with  every  other 
American  interest,  and  that  thus  these  fairs  should  be  rendered  doubly 
useful.  We  have  been  more  than  usually  struck  with  the  advantages  of 
these  annual  exhibitions  this  year,  from  having  paid  more  attention  to  the 
addresses  that  have  been  occasionally  made — many  of  which  are  highly 
interesting  ;  and  gladly  would  we  transfer  them  entire  to  our  pages,  but 
that  they  are  too  copious  for  our  space  ;  and  we  fear  we  shall  hajrdly  do 
them  justice  in  the  few  passages  we  have  selected  as  forcibly  illustrating 
the  objects  which  called  them  forth. 

The  first  in  order  of  time  is  the  address  of  Henry  Meigs,  Esq.,  on 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  delivered  in  the  church  of  the  Messiah,  on 
Tuesday,  October  9th*  It  appeared  that  the  Hon.  Greorge  Lunt,  of  New- 
buryport,  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  the  performance  of  a 
promise  he  had  given  to  make  an  address  before  the  Agricultural  Ck>n- 
vention  then  held,  and  that  Mr.  Mei^  had  kindly  consented  to  take  his 
place  ;  and  ably  did  he  perform  the  task  which  had  thus  suddenly  devolved 
upon  him.     We  select  the  following  extract  as  highly  interesting : 

Ladieb  and  Gentlemen  :  Let  me  begin  by  borrowing  from  the  greatest  man  that 
ever  lived,  from  our  own  dearly  beloved  Washington,  his  opinion  of  the  agricultural 
cause ;  an  opinion  among  the  very  last  communicated  to  his  fellow -men.  That  opinion, 
contained  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  1796,  was,  That  the  Government  of  this  Re- 
public should  then  establish  a  separate  Department  for  Agriculture;  that  the  purse  of 
the  nation  should  be  freely  employed  in  the  cause.  He  entreated  Congress  to  establish 
a  Home  Department  for  Agriculture.  The  American  Institute  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  some  time  past,  ene^ged  in  awakening  the  vast  farming  interest  of  this  country  to 
the  fulfilment  of  Washington's  toish. 

He  knew,  and  all  great  men  know,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  our  very  first 
and  our  most  delij^htful  duty.  That  Paradise  lost  by  transgression  can  only  be  regained 
Here  on  earth  by  the  sweat  of  our  brows,  in  clearing  away  thorns  and  briars,  and  caus- 
ing our  valleys  to  show  forth  their  golden  harvests,  and  our  gardens  to  blossom  with 
roses.  All  savage  life  is  without  agriculture,  worth  any  notice.  All  senii-wild  exist- 
ence is  without  a  garden.  By  due  care  and  exercise  of  intelligence,  animals  of  a  wild 
nature  are  subdued  to  domestic  habits.  Man,  in  the  pride  of  his  high  standing,  as  one 
created  in  the  likeness  of  God,  is  capable  of  subduing  all  things  cm  earth  to  his  own 
uses.  He  flies  on  the  back  of  the  horse.  He  rides  the  enormous  elephant  in  triumph. 
He  makes  the  little  ox  of  former  ages,  weighing  not  more  than  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds,  weigh ^06  thousand.  He  will  now  get  from  one  acre  a  thousand  bushels  of 
valuable  rootd.  He  makes  the  desert  soils  become  cultivable  fields  and  gardens  !  He 
vvill  have  the  earth  bear  a  thousand  happy  beings  where  it  bore  but  one  unenlightened 
savage !  He  will  now  travel  through  hjs  farms  and  gardens  at  the  speed  of  forty  miles 
an  hour,  and  he  prints  the  Holy  Book  bjf  miliums  on  miliums^  by  the  same  steam  power 
by  which  he  flies .'  Happy  are  we  to  be  in  this  period  of  time,  when  the  temple  of  Janus 
is  truly  closed ;  and  when  those  of  the  Almighty  are  hourly  rising  from  the  ground, 
all  through  the  civilized  world>  and  unfolding  their  portals  to  a  happier  race. 
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No  man  ever  wrought  in  the  field  or  garden  with  his  own  hands,  without  becoming^ 
more  or  leas  put^fiedby  the  work.  God  has  commanded  it,  and  he  has  blessed  it.  In 
all  that  man  does,  except  in  the  farm  and  garden,  remember  that  he  can,  if  he  will,. 
commit  forgery.  But  in  these  he  must  be  true.  He  has  no  art,  no  magic  by  which 
he  can  simulate  a  flower ,  a  grain  of  wheat,  or  an  ox  /  Be  the  evil  spirit  in  him  what 
it  may,  in  all  these  great  prcKluctions  of  Almighty  power,  as  the  agent  of  that  power 
he  is  compelled  to  be  true.  Nature  will  not  obey  the  evil  spirit,  and  enable  him  to  tell 
you  a  falsehood  in  these  things.  The  very  man  who  will  sell  you  chalk  and  water  for- 
milk,  cannot  sell  you  rye  for  wheat,  a  violet  for  a  rose,  or  a  sheep  for  an  ox! 

Call  upirom  the  records  of  men  thoee  names  which  cannot  die,  and  you  will  find 
them  ail  of  one  mind  as  to  fhe  culture  of  the  earth.  What  is  the  rule  of  that  venerable 
empire  at  our  antipodes:  Chinese  emperors  have  been  always  bound,  by  a  custom  of 
several  thousand  years,  to  appear  in  the  field  at  the  opening  of  every  spring,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  first  men  of  the  empire,  take  hold  of  the  plough  and  run  the  first  fur- 
row! 

Cato  of  Rome  always  cried  aloud  to  the  Rooians,  Go  to  your  fields  and  work  them 
with  as  much  energy  as  you  would  meet  the  enemy  in  battle !  The  most  beautiful  poet  of 
ancient  days,  Virgu,  wrote  twu  works  that  will  never  die.     One  on  the  management  of' 
stock,  his  Buddies,  (meantng  care  of  cattle) — fhe  other  the  Georgics,  agriculture. 

At  the  era  of  Virgil,  Rome  had  attained  by  her  power  the  command  of  an  hundred 
millions  of  men.    That  was  the  memorable  Auguttan  age  !  the  real  acme  of  Roman 

Slory.    Thus  you  perceive  that  the  beloved  poet  of  the  day,  the  truly  admirable  Maro^ 
evoted  his  rich  mind  first  to  the  raising  of  cattle!  secondly  to  Georgics,  or  agricul« 
ttire ;  and  lastly  to  the  History  of  Rome's  infancy  and  father  iGneas. 

Such  then  was  the  imperial  taste  of  Rome.  She  had,  by  following  the  just  and  noble- 
precepts  of  Cincinnatus,  Cato,  Virgil,  Varro,  Columella,  of  Theophrastus  of  Athen9» 
and  others  of  natures's  noblemen,  established  virtue  in  her  people.  Virgil  states  the> 
maxims  o{  Much  cattle  much  wheat!  Cull  from  your  seeds  and  fruit  always  th€ 
very  best.  Spare  not  your  sturdy  labour  upon  the  soil.  Italy  can  be  forever  main- 
tained as  a  garden  by  manure  of  much  cattle,  and  by  constant  labour.  Steep  the  seeds 
of  your  plants  in  nitre  and  the  lees  ofoU. 

The  next  address  in  the  order  of  time  is  one  deliyered  at  Niblo's,  by- 
Professor  James  J.  Mapes. 

We  would  that  our  space  permitted  our  insertion  of  the  whole  of  thia 
address,  which  shows  forth  with  no  more  than  justice  the  great,  and  national 
benefits  of  the  Institute. 

The  Professor  converts  them  into  figures  and  reduces  them  to  a  pecuni- 
ary standard,  and  in  his  zeal  may,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  have  overrated 
them.  However  this  may  be,  we  by  no  means  consider  this  estimate, 
even  if  short  of  the  amount  of  pecuniary  benefit  conferred,  as  in  any  degree 
to  be  compared  with  the  more  exalted  and  enduring  advantage  of  scien- 
tific and  intellectual  ioiprovement  resulting  from  their  labours,  which  every 
day's  experience  shows  to  bespreading  far  and  wide,  throughout  the  land. 

We  therefore  cheerfully  place  on  record  the  following  extract  from  the 
Professor's  address : 

ADDRESS. 

The  question  has  been  occasionally  asked,  by  those  inimical  to  our  institution,  What 
has  the  American  Institute  done  ?  what  benefits  have  the  public  received  from  it  ?  &c. 

It  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  say  what  it  has  not  done^  than  to  answer  these 
questions. 

The  American  Institute  is  composed  of  the  largest  association  of  philanthropists  of 
any  institution  in  our  country,  and  their  labours  for  the  public  benefit  have  been  most 
i^ntiring. 

After  eighteen  ^ears  c^  active  industry,  it  has  established  correspondence  with  every 
State  and  county  m  this  Union.  Its  services  to  the  agriculturists  are  freely  admitted 
by  every  farmer  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  The  agricultural  department  of  our  Institute 
)M>lds  yearly  conventions,  bringing  together  the  results  of  agricultural  experiments 
from  every  section  of  the  country,  and  more  queries  and  enigmas  have  been  definitely 
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settled  by  it*  than  by  all  other  sources  for  disseminating  practical  knowledge  in  this 
important  branch  of  industry.  Our  Repository  is  the  receptacle  of  seeds  from  aU  parts 
of  the  world,  sent  there  by  philanthropical  individuals  for  distribution,  and  the  results 
of  the  best  modes  of  culture  ascertained  by  our  friends,  are  disseminated  for  the  public 
benefit. 

On  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month  the  Farmers'  Club  holds  its  meeting 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute ;  and  at  these  meetings  practical  farmers  present  speci- 
mens of  products,  and  describe  modes  of  culture.  Their  remarks  are  eagerly  cau|cht 
up  by  the  reporters  of  the  various  agricultural  papers  throughout  the  country ;  and  thus 
all  the  improvements  of  the  experimental  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York 
are  published  for  the  use  of  the  farmer. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  fine  lands  of  Virginia,  and  other  parts  of  the  south- 
ern country,  have  been  thought  to  be  worn  out;  but  our  Farmers*  Club  has  clearly 
established  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  the  surface  that  has  been  exhausted;  and  that  by 
deep  ploughing,  and  light  manuring  alone,  most  of  these  lands  may  be  again  rendered 
availaole.  These  hints  have  been  put  in  practice,  and  many  lands  which  could  have 
been  purchased  a  few  years  since  for  $5  or  $10  per  acre,  are  now  worth  from  |M0  to 
^100  per  acre.  This  practice  of  deep  ploughing  is  now  restoring  the  miscalled  worn- 
out  lands  of  Virginia  to  luxuriant  and  profitable  farms.  The  Agricultural  Society  of 
this  State  was  first  proposed  at  our  agricultural  convention,  and  the  chairman  of  our 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Gen.  Jeremiah  Johnson,  advocated  the  cause  so  ably  before  the 
State  Legislature,  as  to  result  in  the  formation  of  the  State  Society. 

Our  ploughing  matches  have  also  been  productive  of  benefit.  The  style  of  plough, 
mode  of  handling,  Itc.,  are  all  important.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  vpeut  annually  to 
improve  the  telescope,  and  nothiiu;  for  the  plough. 

The  exertions  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  added  to  our  exhibition,  have  doubled  the  sup- 
ply of  grapes  in  the  city  of  New  York,  within  the  last  few  years ;  and  the  immense 
amount  or  grapes  raised  by  one  of  our  members  at  Croton  Point,  is  toe  well  known  to 
require  comment. 

The  horticultural  exhibition  at  our  fairs  brings  us  friends  from  all  parts  of  the  Union ; 
and  the  number  of  experimental  horticulturists  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  now  in 
this  room,  clearly  proves  tJhe  estimation  in  which  our  Institute  is  held  by  our  neigh- 
bours of  Massachusetts. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  improvements  in  our  agricultural  products,  from  the 
causes  already  stated,  ar*at  least  one  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount  of  the  crop;  and 
as  this  amount,  exclusive  of  the  tobacco,  sugary  cotton  and  rice  crops,  is  certainly 
^700,000,000  our  Institute  has  benefited  the  country  at  large,  in  the  department  of 
agriculture  alone,  $7,000,000  per  annum. 

The  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana  have  received  a  still  greater  ratio  ef  benefit  from  the 
exertions  ofsomeof  the  members  of  this  institution,  and  they  freely  acknowledge  it 

Who  first  proposed  the  geological  survey  of  this  State  ?  The  American  Institute. 
Many  of  its  members  and  our  Superintending  Agent,  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  winter 
in  Albany,  and  by  their  untiring  exertions,  succeeded  in  procuring  the  law  authorizing 
this  survey ;  thus,  not  only  have  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State  been  made  known 
to  the  public  at  large,  but  its  natural  history  has  found  record  before  the  march  ofifi' 
temal  improvement  ahovld  for  ever  illiterate  much  of  the  minutis  from  the  face 
of  nature. 

Our  Repository  furnishes  statistics  for  the  use  of  Congress  on  almost  every  subject 
connected  with  the  public  welfare. 

A  not  less  useful  adjunct  is  our  Committee  on  Arts  and  Sciences.  This  committee 
is  composed  of  some  of  the  most  able  philosophers  and  engineers 'of  our  country,  and 
their  labours  have  been  productive  of  the  ^eatest  benefits. 

Almost  every  invention  of  supposed  utility  is  submitted  to  them,  by  the  inventors, 
for  investigation,  their  favourable  report  being  deemed  sufficient  to  autnorize  capitalists 
to  invest  their  means  in  the  project.  These  investigations  are  always  conducted  with 
great  patience,  and  inventors  are  often  prevented  thereby  from  wasting  their  means  in 
the  creation  of  mere  chimeras.  Ingenious  thoughts,  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
this  committee,  are  rendered  utilitarian ;  and  thus  the  poor  but  ingenious  mechanic  is 
both  protected  and  assisted  in  consummating  his  inventions.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  tne  product  to  inventors  of  all  the  patent  rights  taken  out  in  this  country,  has 
scarcely  exceeded  the  amount  of  fees  paid  to  the  patent  office  for  issuing  the  patents ; 
and  yet,  in  the  face  of  such  a  fact,  no  instance  can  be  shown  where  the  Committee  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  American  Institute  has  given  an  opinion  which  has  afterwards 
proved  fallacious.  Their  oertificates,  in  consequence,  are  sought  after  by  inventors 
with  an  eagerness  which  proves  their  value. 
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The  necenity  of  a  school  for  the  Arts  of  DesiKn,  as  applied  to  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
has  loDg  been  felt  in  this  country.  In  France  the  Arts  of  Design  form  a  part  of  the 
common  school  education,  and  in  consequence,  the  whole  world  is  put  under  contribu- 
tion for  French  patterns.  The  quality  of  our  woods  is  better,  and  our  workmanship 
equally  ffood  with  the  French,  but  the  superiority  of  their  designs  enables  them  to  sell 
FVench  furniture  in  our  markets  at  double  the  prices  of  our  own.  They  send  us  a  new 
pattern  of  calico  at  75  cents  per  yard,  which  we  imitate  in  a  few  weeks  at  12i  cents 
per  yard  ;  but  in  these  few  weeks  our  market  is  supplied  at  a  profit  to  the  French  manu- 
facturer of  many  times  the  whole  cost,  and  simply  for  the  want  of  a  school  for  the  Arts 
of  Design.  Such  a  sohooL  we  have  organized  for  this  winter,  and  many  of  our  first 
artists  have  volunteered  their  services  as  teachers.  The  National  Academy  of  Design 
vrill  doubtless  lend  us  their  valuable  aid  in  so  laudable  an  undertaking,  and  the  results 
oannot  but  prove  beneficial  to  our  mechanical  interests. 

We  have  next  an  address  from  H.  C.  Westenrelt,  Esq.,  upon  American 
Progress,  from  which  we  with  pleasure  make  the  following  extract : 

AMERICAN  PROGRESS. 

The  return  of  the  present  anniversary  of  the  Fair  of  the  Ameriean  Institute,  is  a 
convincing  proof  of  its  stability  and  enterprise,  and  an  additional  evidence  of  its  cha- 
racter and  importance ;  and  like  the  faithful  steward,  she  presents  herself  before  the 
public,  adding  new  tadents  and  new  treasures  to  the  numerous  works  of  utility  and 
enterprise,  which  have  before  grown  up  under  her  fostering  care.  And  while  articles 
of  ingenuity  and  invention  are  rapidly  springing  up  in  every  quarter  of  our  vast  re- 
public, this  noble  Institute  takes  tnem  by  the  hand,  and  charitably  guides  them  to  the 
road  of  competition,  encouragement  and  success. 

And  although  many  a  useful  project  may  have  been  too  early  abandoned. by  the 
inventor  for  want  of  a  proper  introduction  to  the  community,  yet  it  cannot  be  saidr 
with  any  appearance  of  truth,  that  here,  in  these  exhibitions,  or  by  any  partiality 
of  this  corporation,  their  merits  have  at  any  time  been  passed  over  in  silence  or 
wilful  neglect;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  exertion  is  made  to  add  strength  and  credit 
to  mechanical  skill  and  agricultural  industry,  and  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  innume- 
rable creations  of  domestic  invention.  In  fact,  wherever  we  mxy  turn,  either  here  or 
elsewhere,  we  have  reason  to  feel  extremely  grateful  for  the  improvement  in  every 
branch  of  home  industry  and  domestic  manufactures. 

If  we  go  to  our  colleges  and  schools,  we  find  that  the  principles  of  education,  and 
the  manifold  varieties  of  knowledge,  are  gradually  beooming  more  and  more  developed^ 

Industry  and  enterprise  obtains  the  ascendancy  over  slugglishness  and  error,  and  the 
way  to  science,  once  obscure  and  doubtful,  gradually  becomes  more  plain  and  simple^ 

Sciences  are  reduced  to  systems,  and  systems,  in  their  turn,  are  reduced  to  the  com^ 
prehension  of  the  plainest  understandings. 

But  these,  like  every  thing  else,  are  not  properly  attained  unless  by  eeaseless  labour 
and  perseverance ;  and  like  every  thing  which  is  susceptible  of  an  intrinsic  value,' 
they  are  usually  worthless,  without  the  physical  and  intellectual  industry  necessary  to 
their  accomplishment. 

Grenius,  it  is  true,  may  sustain  and  enliven  every  thin^  within  it  sphere ;  but  it  is* 
only  where  true  knowledge  is  at  the  foundation,  that  genius  proves  of  any  real  advan- 
tage to  its  possessor. 

Thus  we  see  that  it  is  labour,  hard  labour,  which  is  the  great  power  which  invigo- 
rates and  gives  an  impetus  to  the  moving  principles  of  life. 

It  is  labour  which  fills  the  granary  of  the  husbandman,  and  affords  us  our  daily 
bread.  Labour  speeds  the  plough,  it  enriches  the  soil,  it  improves  the  farm,  and  is* 
the  source  of  wealth  to  those  who  venture  to  approach  it.  Labour  is  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  manufacturer,  the  support  of  the  artisan r  and  the  g^ld  mine  of  the- 
mechanic.  It  is  the  keystone  to  the  fortune  of  all  professions,^  and  it  exemplifies  ite 
merits  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  forum,  and  in  the  invalia's  chamber. 

Labpur  builds  our  cities,  it  constructs  our  ships,  it  digs  our  canals,  it  makes  our 
railroads,  and  throws  into  the  lap  of  commerce  liie  accumulations  of  its  toil  and 
industry. 

Labour  hews  the  rough  marble,  and  from  the  dull  mass  awakens  order,  symmetry 
and  beauty.  It  breathes  into  life  the  artist* s  dream,  and  spreads  upon  the  canvass  the 
history  of  his  fancy.  It  adds  to  our  comforts,  contributes  to  our  pleasures,  and  is  our 
natural  friend  in  every  situation  in  life. 
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If  we  take  but  a.glabce  at  the  contents  of  these  hallsi  we  are  made  sensible  of  the 
force  of  industry  and  the  pride  of  labour.  You  here  perceive  that  to  the  power  of 
human  contrivance  we  are  indebted  for  every  luxury  worthy  of  our  ei^oyment.  It 
is  here>  too,  we  are  made  to  realize  that  man,  with  all  his  weakness  and  with  aU  his 
vanity,  is  yet  the  object  of  wonder,  and  the  subject  of  admiration  to  his  lellow  man. 

But  while  man  has  performed  even  more  than  wonders^  much  may  yet  remain 
to  be  accomplished.  New  discoveries  may  be  made,  and  old  ones  may  be  improved 
upon ;  and  although  all  these  productions  now  before  us  may  appear  in  the  highest 
degree  perfect— advancement,  aided  by  industry  and  research,  mif^  so  far  progress,  a« 
to  create  surprise  at  some  distant  day,  as  to  how  little  we  formerly  knew  of  them. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture,  that  the  ordinary  method  of  transportation  by 
horses  may  be  done  away  with  altogether,  and  that  the  slow^-moving  plough  may 
eventually  leave  its  furrow  in  the  field  by  the  "go  ahead **  application  ol  the  steam- 
engine.    At  present,  however,  we  have  no  inclination  to  speculate. 

When  Fulton  successfully  attained  a  speed  to  the  steam-vessel  of  some  six  miles  the 
hour,  or  when  Trevithink  attained  for  ihe  locomotive  about  the  same  average,  general 
opinion  would  naturally  have  hesitated  at  the  lightning-like  velocity  which  both  have 
realized  at  the  present  day.     Ingenuity  and  enterprise,  it  would  seem,  have  nearly 

Cerfected  the  works  of  the  immortal  names  of  those  who  first  planned,  projected,  and 
uilt  up  these  noble  evidences  of  thought,  for  the  promotion  of  civilization,  and  the 
Advancement  of  every  stajge  of  human  seciety ;  but  we  repeat  again*  that  much  may 
yet  remain  to  be  accomplished. 

Without  disputing  who  did  or  who  did  not  not  first  ascertain  the  advantages  of  steam 
navigation,  whether  we  ascribe  it  to  Fitch  and  Fulton  at  home,  or  to  strangers  abroad, 
it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  every  effort  to  propel  vessels  by  steam  anywhere  than  in 
the  United  States,  had  most  signally  failed;  and  it  was  not  until  Fulton  turned  water- 
man and  his  experiaaents  were  triumphant,  that  steamboats  came  into  general  we  in 
Europe. 

To  sych  a  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  American  enterprise  we  cannot  allude  too 
favourably.  In  fact  it  is  a  general  fault  with  the  community  as  well  as  with  indivi' 
duals,  to  lose  sight  of  the  main  spring  which  keeps  the  wheels  of  industry  in  active 
motion,  and  to  forget  the  cause  which  first  introduced  them  to  vitality  and  us^lnetf . 

We  have  had  our  skilful  mechanics^  who  have  given  evidence  of  masterly  abilityi 
who  have  benefited  what  was  before  unimproved,  and  who  have  honoured  themselves 
and  their  countrymen  by  the  force  of  their  enterprise ;  but  none  of  these  should  ex- 
pect, nor  can  they  receive,  that  voluntary  tribute  of  gratitude  and  respect  which  Ame- 
ricans universally  ascribe  to  the  grt^at  spirit  of  steam  engines. 

The  brief  space  to  which  tkese  remarks  must  necessarily  be  limited,  will  admit  of 
but  a  cursory  glance  at  a  few  of  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  biography  of 
Fulton,  and  steam  navigation. 

Robert  Fulton  was  not  a  mati  of  ordinary  mould,  for  if  we  deprive  him  of  the 
imperishable  honours  with  which  the  application  of  steam  to  floating  vessels  alone 
has  invested  him,  there  is  still  enough  left  of  his  merits  to  fulfil  the  career  of  a  more 
than  ordinary  character. 

It  would  be  a  source  of  great  delight  to  us  to  give  a  full  account  of  the 
Fair  itself — to  notice  many  of  the  useful  and  beautiful  improvements,  in 
stoves,  of  which  there  are  multitudinous  kinds  and  patterns  that  we  have 
never  before  seen,  remarkable  for  the  economical  manner  in  which  coal 
may  be  used,  both  as  regards  mere  heat,  and  also  for  cooking— ^f  small 
carriages  and  carryalls,  of  ploughs  of  new  and  approved  patents,  of  corn- 
mills  and  com-shellers,  of  brass  and  plated  door  knobs,  of  protection  locks 
and  almost  every  species  of  hardware — of  cloths,  cassimeres,  flannels, 
and  all  articles  of  woollens  and  cottons  for  clothing,  of  silk  and  articles 
for  wear  of  which  silk  is  the  material,  &c.,  with  hundreds  of  others  of 
most  useful  and  ornamental  articles  for  domestic  use. 

But  we  are  exceeding  our  limits,  and  must  be  content  with  the  following 
detailed  notice  of  a  few  articles,  the  perfect  manufacture  of  which,  in  this 
country,  is  new,  and  highly  important ;  and  of  a  few  others,  abundantly 
proving  the  spirit  of  invention  for  which  this  country  is  so  remarkable: 
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JSbrHele9  of  Cast  Iron. 
A  cast  irom  ambrella  stand. 

Garden  ckairs  and  lettees,  of  new  and  Taluable  shape. 

In  these  articles  the  result  is,  that  by  the  application  of  the  art  of  deiign  to  the 
mechanic  arts,  the  ralue  of  the  iron  is  increased  ten  fold. 

Wrought  Iron  and  Steel. 

Improvement  in  the  common  shop  vice»  by  a  flexible  jam. 

Machine  for  cutting  saw  teeth,  by  the  action  of  an  endless  screw.  Entirely  new, 
and  of  great  value  in  the  saving  of  labour. 

Surgeons*  instra moots  and  tailors'  shears,  splendidly  made  and  polished,  and  of  im- 
proved construction.  These  articles  were  till  lately  imported — ^tbey  are  now  exported. 

Wrought  iron  pipes,  cocks,  and  valves,  for  conveying  steam,  much  stronger  and  more 
durable  than  copper  pipes,  and  are  not  broken,  as  are  copper  pipes,  by  difference  of 
expansion  from  heat  bNstween  copper  and  soft  solder — but  being  all  of  iron,  are  always 
tight,  even  under  the  heaviest  pressure. 

Portable  machine  for  boring  granite  for  blasting,  by  which  a  hole  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter and  one  foot  deep  may  be  bored  in  granite  in  six  minutes. 

Cta  GloH. 

Splendid  patterns  of  various  articles  of  cut  glass,  brought  from  Wheeling,  Virginia, 
better  cut,  and  of  hif^her  refractive  force,  than  any  English  flint  glass  of  five  years  ago. 

Girandoles  and  candelabras,  of  beautiful  designs,  in  which  the  ormolu  and  lacker  are 
very  superiour. 

Imitation  of  Burrein  wood,  by  which  a  table  top  may  be  made  at  ten  cents  instead 
of  one  hundred  dollars. 

A  machine  for  preparing  and  dressing  hemj)  and  flax,  greatly  facilitating  the  process, 
and  rendering  the  clean  article  equal  to  any  imported. 

A  Diaphragm  Filter ^  which  may  be  attached  to  any  stop-cock,  and  capable  of  ren- 
dering Croton,  Schuylkill,  and  other  waters,  free  from  all  matters  held  in  mechanical 
suspension,  thus  rendering  them  pure  and  healthy. 

A  great  Teleaeope,  being  the  only  one  ever  exhibited  in  this  city,  by  which  the 
double  rings  of  Saturn  are  discernible. 

American  Chronometers^  of  superiour  make  and  finish,  equal  to  any  patent  lever 
clock. 

Tornon  Clock  which  runs  one  year  without  winding  up.  The  maker  offered  to 
build  one  for  Trinity  Church  to  run  ten  years  without  winding. 

American  silk  pongees,  which  after  having  been  used  one  year  preserved  their 
colour,  without  turning  yellow,  and  wear  much  better  than  foreign. 

There  were,  as  the  catalogue  informs  us,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
aad  forty  exhibitors,  and  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  an  article  for  domestic 
comfort  and  convenience,  of  which  there  were  not  many  specimens  ;  all, 
of  course,  of  American  fabric;  while  those  for  luxury  and  ornament 
8]:kowed  an  improvement  in  design  and  finish,  highly  creditable  to  the 
taste  of  those  artists,  who  have  selected  for  their  occupations  the  more  dif- 
ficult task  of  rivaUing  the  productions  of  the  Old  World  in  the  beautiful 
and  the  ornamental. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  statement  of  the  Fair,  and  the  general  useful- 
ness of  the  Institute,  without  a  passing  tribute  to  its  worthy  and  distin- 
guished President,  General  James  Tallmadge — a  gentleman,  who  in  the 
many  exalted  stations  he  has  filled,  in  our  State  Legislature,  in  Congress, 
and  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State,  has  ever  been  an  uncompro- 
mising friend  of  American  institutions ;  and  has  never  hesitated,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  to  devote  his  time,  his  money,  and  his  talents,  to 
their  advancement — ^without  pecuniary  interest  of  any  nature  or  kind 
whatsoever.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  Editor  to  be  connected  with  all 
the  American  worthies  who  have  laboured  in  this  truly  patriotic  cause, 
from  Tench  Goxe  to  the  present  time ;  and  he  has  no  hesitation  in  giv- 
ing it  as  his  opinion,  that  to  no  one  among  them  is  the  country  more 
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indebted  for  an  enlightened,  zealous,  and  unremitting  support,  in  every 
manner  and  form,  to  every  American  interest,  than  to  the  Hon.  James 
Tallmadge — ^who  has  never  claimed  any  reward,  but  that  which  we  feel 
assured  he  must  now  experience  in  the  vast  progress  which  has  been 
made,  and  to  which  he  has  so  laigely  contributed. 

*'  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat" 


CENSUS   OF   THE   STATE    OF  NEW  70RK. 


The  Census  of  the  State  of  New  York,  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the 
State  the  present  year,  as  far  as  returns  have  been  received,  furnishes  the 
following  results : 


C1T1C& 


1.  New  York... 

2.  Brooklyn,..*. 

3.  Albany...... 

4.  Buffalo 

5.  Rochester,. •• 

6.  Troy,. 

7.  Utica 

8.  Schenectady,. 

9.  Hudson...... 


Bute  Censoa, 
184& 


366,785 
59,558 
41,100 
38,346 
25,207 
21,681 
12,190 
6,554 
5,657 


567,078 


U.  S  Ceiuaa, 
1840. 


312,710 
36,233 
33,721 
18,213 
20,191 
19,334 
12,782 
6,784 
5,672 


465,640 


SUM 
I835l 


270,089 
24,529 
28,109 
15,661 
14,404 
16,959 
10,183 
6,272 
5,331 


391,537 


Increase  of  the  cities  of  this  State  from  1835  to  1840 —  74,103— or  19  per  cent. 
Do.  do.  do.        froail840tol845— 101,438— or  22  per  cent. 

If  we  consider  the  increase  of  population  in  the  cities  as  an  index  of 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  State,  the  last  census  shows  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  last  five  years,  over  the  five  years  previous  to  1840, 
which  period  embraced  a  term  during  which  great  commercial  revulsions 
took  place  throughout  the  country.  The  increase  in  the  cities  for  the 
entire  period  of  ten  years,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  175,541 — or  nearly 
45  per  cent.  Some  allowance  should  be  made,  probably,  for  the  incorrect 
manner  in  which  the  United  States  Census  for  1840  was  taken;  impor- 
tant errors  having  been  noticed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  also  in  Utica,  &c. 

The  census  of  the  towns  which  contain  the  largest  villages  is  as  fol- 
lows, compared  with  1840 : 

1840.  Towns.  1845. 


Towna.  1845. 

Auburn, 6,145 

Batavia, 4,317 

Corning, 2,527 

Greenbush 4,182 

Homer, 3,792 

Ithaca, 6,040 

Kingston, 6,410 

Lansingburgh,. 3,982 

Lyons, 4,267 

Newburgh 8,961 

Poughkeepsie 11 ,791 

^Oswegatchie, 6,414 

wSwego,*  •••.•••  *«  ••••••  0,0X9 


5,626 
4,219 
1,542 
3,701 
3,572 
5,650 
5,824 
3,330 
4,302 
8,933 
10,006 
5,719 
4,665 


1640L 

Rome, 5,953  5,660 

Salina, 15,804  11,013 

fSeneca,, 7,976  7,073 

Saratoga  Springs, 4,276  3,384 

WatervlietJ 11,209  10,141 

Waterloo, 3,942  3,036 

VVhitestown, 5,797  5,156 

Williamsburgh, 11,550  5,094 

To|^l, 142,054  117,666 


Increase  in  21  towns, 24,386 

,  ,      .    1^0.      in  cities  as  sdt>ove,» 101,438 

Total  increase  in  cities  and  in  principal  towns, 125,826 


IneladM  Qf  deasbvfh. 


i  larlmlsii  Geaty*. 
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Census  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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Counties. 
The  returns  from  38  counties  are  as  follows : 


1845.  1840. 

Albany, 77,281  68.593 

Allegany 40,104  40,Q75 

Broome, 25,806  22,338 

Cattaraugus, 30,169  28,872 

Cayuga 48,943  50,338 

Chautauque, 46,548  47,975 

Chenango 39,954  40,785 

Clinton, 31,278  28,157 

Columbia, 41 ,976  43.252 

Cortland, 25,081  24,607 

Delaware^ 36,990  35,396 

IDutchess, 55,124  52,398 

Erie, 78.891  62,465 

Fulton^ 18,579  18,049 

Oenesee, 28,845  30,043 

Jeffencm, 64,999  60,984 

Kings, 78,691  47,613 

Livingston 33,193  35,140 

Madison, 40,887  40,008 

Monroe, : 70,899  64,902 

Increase  in  fiye  years, 


1846. 

New  York, 366,785 

Niagara, 33,450 

Oneida 84,766 

Onondaga, 70,275 

Ontario 42,537 

Orange 52,227 

Oswego, 48,450 

Queens, 31,849 

Rensselaer, 62,328 

Saratoga 41,377 

Schenectady, 1 6,629 

Schoharie 32,488 

St.  Lawrence 62,354 

Steuben, •  52,223 

Tioga 22,456 

Tompkins 38,151 

Ulster 49,107 

Westchester,  .•••....  47,548 


2,069,240 


184D. 
312,710 
31,132 
85,310 
67,911 
43,501 
50,739 
43,619 
30,324 
60,259 
40,553 
17,387 
32,358 
56,706 
46,138 
20,527 
37,948 
45,822 
48,686 

1,914,520 
.    154,720 


The  population  of  the  twenty-one  counties  to  he  heard  fix>m,  in  1840 
-was  514,^^1  : 

Census  of  1840. 


dbemung, 20,732 

Essex, 23,634 

Franklin, 16,518 

Greene, 30,446 

Herkimer, 37,477 

Hamilton, 1,907 

Lewis 17,830 

Montgomery, 35,818 

Orleans, 25,127 

Otsego, 49,628 

Putnam, 12,825 

Total,. 


Richmond, 10,965 

Rockland, 11,975 

Seneca, 24^74 

Suffolk, 32,469 

Sulli?an, 15,629 

Warren 13,423 

Washington 41,080 

Wayne,..*.. 42,057 

Wyoming 29,544 

Yates, 20,444 


.514,401 


The  increase  in  them,  as  they  have  hut  few  large  villages,  will  not 
prohahly  exceed  four  per  cent.,  which  will  make  the  total  population  of 
the  State  about  2,600,000;  in  1840,  it  was  2,428,921. 

The  a^icultural  districts  of  the  State,  it  will  be  observed,  do  not  ge- 
nerally snow  an  increase  of' population — ^the  increase  being  confined  to 
the  cities  and  villages,  with  few  exceptions.  I*his  arises  in  part  from  the 
emigration  of  the  &rmers  to  the  new  States  and  Territories  of  the  west, 
while  a  large  portion  of  the  young  men  of  the  country  flock  to  the  cities 
and  villages.  The  counties  inSrhich  the  principal  manufactories  are 
situated  exhibit  a  general  increase  of  population,  viz. :  Albany,  New 
York,  Kings,  Dutchess,  Delaware,  Orange,  Erie,  Monroe,  Oswego,  Clin- 
ton, &c.  Oneida  and  Columbia,  in  which  are  numerous  important  manu- 
factories, show  a  small  apparent  decrease.  In  the  former  county  we  pre- 
sume there  has  been  considerable  emigration  from  some  of  the  agricul- 
tural towns,  although  the  manufacturing  villages  have  increased ;  while  in 
Columbia  the  anti-rent  troubles  have  probably  affected  the  general  pros- 
perity.    We  think  enough  will  appear  from  the  census  of  the  State,  when 
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the  returns  are  complete,  to  show  the  great  importance  of  manufiu^tlI^es 
to  the  agricultural  interest,  particularly  in  furnishine  a  home  market  for 
articles  not  suited  for  export  to  foreign  countries,  thereby  sustaining  an 
increasing  agricultural  population,  and  preventing  a  decrease  both  in  the 
number  of  inhabitants  and  the  value  of  real  estate. 


AMERICAN  ANTHRACITE  RAILWAY  IRON. 


We  are  rejoiced  to  know  that  the  manufacture  of  Railway  Iron  is 
commenced  by  the  "  Montour  Iron  Company,''  at  Danville,  Penn^l- 
vania,  with  anthracite  coal  alone. 

Their  works  are  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  the  proprietors  have  abun- 
dant capital,  and  are  full  of  enterprise,  so  that  we  may  look  for  a  large 
supply  of  this  much-needed  article  from  this  source. 

A  T-rail,  eighteen  feet  long,  weighing  fifly  pounds  per  lineal  yard, 
manufactured  by  the  "  Montour  Iron  Company,"  at  Danville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  anthracite  coal  alone,  has  been  received  for  the  fixhibition  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelplua. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  rails  manu&ctured  in  America  or  in  Europe  of 
anthracite  iron,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the  quality  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  bar,  taking  it  into  consideration  also  that  it  is  pure  mine  iron, 
from  the  celebrated  Montour's  Ridge  ore,  without  any  admixture  of  cin- 
der iron,  we  think  there  is  every  probability  that  it  will  be  found  to  ren- 
der much  better  service  than  the  imported  English  rails.  It  is  idso  a 
highly  creditable  specimen  of  American  mechanical  skill  in  heavy  manu- 
factures. 

We  congratulate  Pennsylvania  on  this  new  source  of  wealdi,  which, 
we  doubt  not,  in  addition  to,  supplying  our  own  railroads,  will  soon  be- 
come an  article  of  export. 

How  far  we  can  calculate  upon  a  general  and  adequate  quantity  this 
year,  for  the  railways  in  progress,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  But  if 
the  true  policy  of  protection  is  pursued,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  a 
very  short  period  only  will  be  necessary  to  meet  all  our  own  wants. 

We  trust  the  true  principle  will  be  adopted,  as  recommended  by 
Thomas  Chambers,  Esq.,  in  the  July  number  of  the  National  Magazine, 
namely,  that  those  concerned  in  the  iron  trade  '^  should  give  their  unani^ 
hious  advocacy  to  the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
remitting  all  duties  on  railway  iron  to  the  companies  incoiporated  be- 
fore 1842,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  This  would  quiet  all  agitation  on 
this  subject,  and  would  not  interfere  with  the  principle  of  the  bill  of 
1842."  For  what  is  further  sidd  on  this  subject,  we  refer  to  page  100, 
of  our  July  number. 


IRON  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

From  the  Miner'a  Joarnal,  Sept.  27,  1845. 
RISE  IN  SCOTCH  IRON. 

Th£RX  has  been  a  very  brisk  trader  during  the  week,  in  Glasgow  pig; 
iron,  and  the  market  continues  animated,  with  an  upward  tendency. 
Sales  have  been  made  at  85  shillings  net  cash,  which  is  a  rise  on  the  last 
quotations.  At  this  price  holders  are  very  firm,  and  few  appear  disposed 
to  accept  it.  Contracts  have  been  offered  to  the  makers  tor  large  quan- 
tities, at  80  shillings  net  cash,  which  price  has  been  refused,  as  they  de- 
mand as  high  as  90  shillings  per  ton  ;  the  price  generally  may  be  quoted 
at  87s.  6d.  net  cash,  although  a  few  small  parcels  may  perchance  be 
picked  up  at  85  shillings  net  cash.  From  the  various  reports  of  the  iron- 
masters throughout  the  north,  there  is  very  little  doubt  but  there  will  be 
a  very  great  nse  this  season,  not  only  in  pig,  but  every  description  of 
iron,  as  the  demand  daily  increases,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can 
produce  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  numerous  railways  now  in  progress,, 
which  require  such  large  quantities,  inmiediately,  of  rails,  &c. 

There  is  plenty  of  ore  and  fuel,  but  the  one  grand  requisite  is  time  to» 
smelt  and  cast  it. 

Prices  of  Iran  m  Xdmdon,  Sept  27,  1849. 

Iron  Bar,  Wales, £7  15  to  £8    0  0 

London 8  10 

Nail  Rods, £9    0  0  to  £9    5  0 

Hoop,  Staffordshire, 11    5  0 

Sheet 12  10  0 

Bars, 10  10  0 

Scotch  Pig,  Clyde,  ••••  4    76 

From  the  same. 
DISCOVIRY  OF  IRON  MINES  IN  THE  ROMAN  STATES. 

For  some  time  past  seyeral  experienced  engineers  have  been  makings 
mineral  researches  throughout  the  Roman  States,  and  their  exploring  has 
been  crowned  with  success,  as  several  very  valuable  iron  mines  nave 
been  discovered,  that  had  hitherto  been  hid  to  human  sight.  They  are 
represented  to  be  of  a  very  rich  quality  of  ore,  and  will  turn  out  highly- 
advantageous  to  the  speculators.  There  b  very  little  doubt  that  gold, 
silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  and  coal,  exist  to  a  great  extent  in  this 
wealthy  State ;  but  enslaved  as  the  inhabitants  are,  by  the  edicts  of  his 
Highness  the  Pope,  they  have  never  devoted  themselves  to  mineral  opera» 
tions,  and  have  contented  themselves  in  the  tillage  of  their  productive 
fields,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  mulberry  tree  for  the 
propagation  of  the  silkworm. 

The  rapid  march  of  intellect  within  the  last  half  century,  throughout 
the  whole  of  Italy,  is  the  forerunner  to  a  new  era,  which  is  certainly 
shortly  to  take  place  in  the  improvements  of  the  habits  of  the  Pope's 
States  of  Rome,  which  have  hitherto  been  k^t  in  a  state  of  the  most  per- 
fect ignorance  by  the  priesthood. 

Although  his  Highness  has  strictly  prohibited  the  introduction  of  rail- 
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ways  in  any  part  of  his  territory,  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  tbe 
tyrannic  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  hy  the  propagation  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples and  knowledge  among  the  people,  he  and  aU  ms  Cardinals  see  that 
the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  the  fetters  of  ignorance  will  be  thrown 
off  by  the  degraded  Romans,  and  the  clergy  lose  its  absolutism.  The 
introduction  of  railways  into  the  Sardinian  States,  from  Turin,  to  join 
those  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  to  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Trieste,  through 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  or  Austrian  possessions,  is  a  fatal  specimen  of 
the  progress  that  commerce  and  enterprise  are  making  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  all  over,  not  only  Europe,  including  barbarous  and  despotic  Rus* 
sia,  but  the  whole  world,  which  will  be  the  means  of  causing  the  down- 
fell  of  the  bigoted  institutions  that  have  existed  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal, from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity — and  will  be  the  great  impetus 
to  universal  civilization,  and  fraternity  between  nations,  from  one  end  of 
the  globe  to  the  other,  all  of  whom  look  up  to  the  great  advancement  in 
progress. 


INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS. 

CANALS  IN  TH£  UNITED  STATES. 

We  have  prepared  the  following  table  of  the  Canals  now  in  operation 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  cost  of  the  same,  from  the  best  sources  of 
information  within  our  reach,  and  although  we  are  aware  that  it  is  not 
entirely  full  and  correct,  we  think  it  will  be  found  more  complete  than 
any  similar  table  heretofore  published.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  over 
four  thousand  miles  of  canal  navigation  are  now  in  operation  in  this 
country,  all  but  a  very  few  miles  of  which  have  been  constructed  within 
the  last  twenty-eight  years,  the  Ekie '  Canal  having  been  commenced  in 
the  year  1817. 

With  regard  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  canals  on  an  extensive  coun- 
try like  mirs,  there  cannot  be  much  difference  of  opinion  amone  intelligent 
people ;  nor  is  it  essential  for  our  present  purpose  to  consi&r  whether 
railroads  are  not  better'  than  canals,  nor  whether  the  latter  have  not  al- 
ways proved  profitable  investments  for  States,  individuals,  or  incorporated 
companies.  It  is  sufficient  to  kaow,  as  we  do,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
oountry  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  canals — and  that  the  additioDal 
value  to  real  estate,  as  weU  as  the  facilities  to  market  for  the  agriculturists 
and  manufacturers  of  the  interior,  are  considerations  of  far  greater  weight 
than  the  payments  of  dividends  on  the  stocks  created  by  States  or  incor- 
porated companies  for  the  purposes  of  these  national  improvements. 

We  have  also  prepared  a  table  of  railroads  now  in  operation  in  the 
United  States,  which  we  find  to  exceed  4,600  miles,  and  the  total  cost  is 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars.  This  table  we  will  endea- 
vour to  present  in  as  complete  a  form  as  practicable  in  our  next  number. 
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Canals  in  the  United  States, 


STATES. 


Maine, 

Massachusetts, 

Connecticut  &  Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts  and  R.  Island,. 

New  York, 

Do 

Do 

Do : 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

New  JerBey, 

Dd..       

Pennsylvania, 

Do 

Do «.. 

Do 

Do.    

Do 

"Dot        

Do 

Do.    •«•• «... 

Do.    .^...f 

Do 

Do 

Do.    ....  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do * 

Do 

Delaware, 

Maryland, • ••••   • 

Virginia, « •  •  • 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina,. 

South  Carolina, * 

Georgia, • 

Alabama, 

Kentucky, 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Ohio, 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Indiana,.  • 


Total,. 


CANALS. 


Cumberland  and  Oxlord, ........ 

Middlesex, 

Farmington, 

Blackstcne 

Erie 

Champiain,. 

<*         Feeder 

Oswego,. • 

Cayuga  and  Seneca,. ............ 

Chemung  (and Feeder,) 

Crooked  Lake,. 

(Chenango,. 

Cenesee  Valley, • 

Oneida  Lake, 

Delaware  and  Hudson, 

Delaware  and  Raritan,  • 

Morris, 

Delaware  Division, *  •  < 

Eastern  Division, 

Susquehanna  Division, 

Juniata  Division, 

West  Branch,. 

North  Branch, 

Western  Division, .... 

French  Creek  Feeder, 

Franklin  Line, 

Erie  and  Beaver ....•••. 

Wiconisco • 

Bald  Eagle 

Tide  Water 

Conestoga,* .... ....... .......... 

Codorua, 

Union, • 

Schuylkill, 

Lehigh, 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware, 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,.  ••  •  • 

James  River,. 

Dismal  Swamp, 

Santee, 

Savannah  and  Ogeechee 

Huntsville, 

Kentucky  River  Navigation,,.. . . 

Licking  River  Navigation 

Green  River  Navi^tion, 

Barren  River  Navigation, 

Ohio.Canal  and  Branches, 

Miami  Canal  and  Branches 

Wabash  and  Erie,  (in  Ohio,). . . . 

Hocking  Valley 

Walhonding, 

Muskingum  Improvement, 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 

White  Water  and  Cincinnati,. ... 

Milan,. 

Wabash  and  Erie,  (in  Indiana,)  . 


Length, 
inmilea. 


20i 

21 

78 

45 
364 

64 

13 

33 

23 

39 
8 

97 

62 

8 

108 

43 
101 

60 

44i 

39 
127i 

73 

72i 
105 

27 

22 
136 

12 

25 

45 

18 

11 

82 
108 

47 

13i 
184 
148 

23 

22 

16 

16 

ipo 

94 

190 

100 

333 

211 

89 

56 

24 

90 

86 

70 

10 

144 


Cost 


I 


4,102 


^50,000 

528,000 

1,500,000 

600,000. 

19,792,641 

1,257,604 

565,437 

237,000 

684,600 

156,777 

2,420,000 

1,400,135 

119,276 

2,406,978 

2,900,000 

4,000,000 

1,238,027 

1,734,958 

1,039,256 

3,437,334 

1,708,579 

2,089,072 

2,823,192 

441,455 

442,558 

4,000,000 

400,000 

225,000 

3,400,000 

190,073 

100,000 

2,994,423 

3,466,020 

1,658,000 

2,250,000 

12,370,470 

5,000,000 

879,864 

650,667 

165,000 

iOO,000 

3,000,000 

4,694,374 

4,137,,152 

2,440,000 

899,847 

580,988 

1,374,006 

1,260,000 

1,000,000 

25,000 

3,000,000 


$113,934,163 


A  aiiANCE  AT  THE  OLD  WOBIiD. 

The  arrival  of  the  Hibernia  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  Foreign 
Periodicals  of  the  last  month,  and  we  have  again  the  pleasure  of  noticing 
their  most  interesting  items  of  intelligence  in  relation  to  the  Fine  ArtSy 
Literature  and  Science. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

One  of  the  latest  novelties  in  Science  is  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Henry  Hen- 
nessey, to  apply  photography  to  the  registering  the  variations  of  the  ther- 
mometer and  barometer.  The  mechanical  contrivances  hitherto  in  use 
have  not  effected  their  purposes  to  the  satisiiBiction  of  the  learned.  He 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining,  on  photographic  paper,  a  defined  curve,  ex- 
pressing the  chanees  of  temperature  in  a  thermometer.  We  find  a  similar 
contrivance  described  by  Mr.  Ponton  in  a  communication  to  the  Scottish 
Society  of  Arts.     It  is  a  neat  and  useful  invention. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  LondoB|IiHi  received 
an  interesting  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^in  reia* 
tion  to  its  meteorology.  Some  curious  facts  are  mentioned  as  to  the  ol><- 
'Servations  made  between  the  signal  slatittfis^  from  the  Winterhockberg 
Mountain,  6,500  feet  high,  sixty  mile^  from  the  sea.  A  theodolite  tele- 
scope, aperture  two  inches,  power  twenty-five,  has  shown  a  pile  of  roudi 
stones  twelfe  feet  high,  twelve  feet  base,  and  three  feet  diameter  at  the 
apex,  at  the  distance  of  seventy  miles,  on  the  Cedajr  Mountains. 

We  perceive  that  Ihe  Edinburgh'  Philosophical  Journal  for  the  last 
month  contains  the  conohiding  portion  of  the  able  article  of  the  late  Dr. 
Forry  of  this  city,  on  the  disSriDution  of  heat  over  the  globe,  and  of  the 
•climatic  features  peculiar  to  IbB  United  States.    Tlus  i%  we  trust,  to  be 
'presented  in  a  more  permanent  shape,  at  least  to  the  Aineitcan  public. 
The  learning,  the  patience,  the  research,  and  the  talents  of  the  author,  are 
apparent  throughout  these  articles.  One  strong  point  appears  to  be  made, 
viz :  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  attributing  the  mild  climate  of  Europe  to 
the  infiuence  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  that  the  diverse  climatic 
'Ithenomena  on  the  same  parallels,  find  their  explanation  in  the  local  in- 
fluences of  physical  geography.  We  believe  this  is  the  opinion,  in  a  great 
'measure^  of  Malte  Brun,  at  least  so  far  as  it  explains  the  position  of  vege- 
table productions. 

Professor  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  hitherto  celebrated  as  an  Entomologist, 
has  published  a  treatise  on  Palaeontology,  which  is  pronounced  a  chejf 
ePeeuwre.  The  natural  history  of  fossil  animals  is,  in  factj  the  history 
of  epochs  zoologically  considered.  As  the  mblic  mind  is  much  interested 
Just  now  in  the  subject  of  fossil  remains,  and  we  have  recently  bee&  called 
on  to  witness  the  Hydrarchos  of  Alabama  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Masto- 
don of  Newbvrghon  the  other,  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  Professor  Pictet  may 
just  now  be  acceptable.  First,  he  treats  of  the  hidtory  of  the  science  of 
Palaeontology  itself;  next,  he  treats  of  the  nature  of  fossils,  and  the  manner 
in  which  uey  have  been  deposited;  then  we  have  a  dassificatiim  of 
formations,  tlie  distribution  oc  fossils  in  the  vanous  formations,  the  suc- 
cession of  aniaudfl  at  the  surfiice  of  the  globe,  and  an  exposition  of  the 
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zoological  priDciples  of  the  classification  of  fossils.  The  first  volume  of 
bis  work  also  contains  a  history  of  the  M ammifera.  The  second  volume 
contains  the  history  of  reptiles  and  fishes,  and  a  commencement  of-  the 
history  of  the  Mollusca. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  the  Hydnurchos  exhibited  in  this  city 
by  Dr.  Koch,  though  vouched  for  by  Professor  Silliman  and  other  emi- 
nent men,  has  been  doubted  by  others.  The  London  Literary  Gazette 
complains  of  the  exaggeration  of  the  Mi8SOurium,when  it  wasfiurstsetup 
in  London,  and  rather  doubts  the  authenticity  of  the  Hydrarchos. 

We  find  in  this  Magazine,  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Railways  of 
Belgium,  from  the  pen  of  John  Anderson.  He  has  ascertained  that  the 
coke  used  for  the  consumption  of  the  locomotives  is  manufactured  at  six 
difierent  places,  costing  fi'om  17s.  to  £1  7s.  6d.  per  ton.  The  amount 
consumed  per  mile  in  1841,  was  estimated  at  70  to  80  lbs.  The  average 
rate  of  travelling  is  twenty  miles  per  hour.  We  have  also  an  interesting 
map,  showing  the  various  gradients  of  the  railway  lines. 

Professor  Agassizhas  published  a  valuable  article  on  fossil  fishes.  We 
learn  that  there  is  such  a  diversity  in  the  crania  of  fish,  that  comparative 
craniology  in  that  department  of  nature  does  not  exist.  No  one  can  tell 
at  first  sight  whether  a  cranium  belongs  to  a  Percoid,  Sparoid,  or  Cheto- 
dootal  type. 

We  Aid  tUs  number  of  the  Magazine  particularly  rich  in  papers  on  fossil 
remains,  and  scientific  subjects  generally. 

We  understand  a  geological  survey  of  Canada  has  been  determined  upon. 
Mr.  De  la  Haye  proposes  to  construct  sub-marine  railways  to  pass 
through  wrought  iron  tunnels. 

The  great  steam  machine  for  draining  the  Lake  of  Haarlem  has  been 
found  completely  successful.  In  five  successive  hours  it  removed  three 
hundred  cubic  ells  of  water. 

A  new  anti-firiction  metal,  to  be  used  in  the  plaee  of  brass,  has  been  in* 
V^ed  in  France.  It  is  attended  with  an  economy  in  the  use  of  oil  equal 
to  75  per  cent,  gain  from  the  old  method. 

The  last  number  of  the  Maffazine  of  Natural  History,  contains  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  articles.  We  find  one,  descriptive  ^  the  singular  spe- 
cies of  monkeys  called  the  howlers,  by  Mr.  Gray  ;  another,  of  a  new 
species  of  birds  firom  Malacca,  or  apparently  a  new  species,  ninete<)n  in 
number.  Some  new  diurnal  Lepidoptera,  have  also  been  described  by 
Mr.  Doubleday,  in  the  British  Museum. 

Copper  mines  of  great  value  have  been  discovered  in  South  Australia. 
The  mine  of  Kassuada  is  very  rich,  and  within  twelve  months  four  hun* 
dred  tons  of  this  metal  have  been  there  obtained.  Three  other  mines  are 
also  worked  in  that  country  with  considerable  profit. 

A  naturalist  named  Matteuci,  has  sent  a  paper  to  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Science,  demonstrating  that  the  electrical  discharge  firom  the  Torpedo, 
proceeds  from  a  particular  part  of  the  body  between  the  back  and  the 
belly  of  the  animal ,  and  not  firom  all  parts  of  it  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 
The  disease  of  the  potato  is  receiving  much  attention  firom  the  same 
learned  association. 

Electrical  lights  for  mines  have  been  obtained,  being  incandescent  cones 
of  charcoal  ip  small  glass  globes. 

It  has  been  hitherto  supposed  the  limits  of  animal  life  in  the  ocean 
were  three  hundred  fathoms.  A  writer  of  the  name  of  Hooker,  has  stated 
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that  during  the  Antartic  Expedition  of  Capt.  Ross,  living  specimens  of 
Annelids,  Ek^hinus,  (the  spines  three  inches  in  length)  and  several  corals, 
were  obtained  at  the  depth  of  400  fathoms,  in  latitude  33  deg-  32  S. 

Remains  of  infusoria  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Antartic  Ocean, 
in  the  mud,  resembling  what  is  called  the  ^'  fossil  powder,"  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  York.  We  quote,  in  relation  to  them,  a  beautiful 
remark  of  Professor  Owen  :  ^^  These  minute  infusory  animacules  are  the 
wakeful  members  of  nature's  invisible  police,  everywhere  ready  to  arrest 
the  fugitive  organized  particles  which  are  suspended  in  water,  and  to  turn 
them  back  into  the  ascending  stream  of  animal  life." 

Willkomm,  whose  botanical  researches  in  Spain  we  have  occasionally 
noticed,  has  furnished  the  world  with  additional  interesting  observations. 
As  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  climate  of  Spain,  he  speaks  of  seeing 
on  the  first  of  December  last,  while  on  his  way  to  Seville  from  Malaga, 
the  cornfields  of  the  most  beautiful  green  color,  and  the  almond  trees  in 
blossom.  In  the  summer,  at  Seville,  a  suffocating  heat  prevails.  The  col- 
lections thus  far  made  by  this  botanist,  show  that  the  Spanish  Flora  are 
rare  and  beautiful. 

We  find  an  interesting  article  in  the  same,  on  the  officinal  iq>ecies  of 
pepper,  by  M.  M igueL     We  regret  we  cannot  insert  the  whole  article,  as 
it  affords  information  of  value.     The  writer  divides  the  family  into  two 
tribes.     PiperomicaB,  and  Piperese,  and  describes  their  localities  and  uses. 
The  descriptions  would  occupy  four  pages  of  this  Magazine. 

It  is  said  that  a  Mr.  Loseby  has  made  a  great  improvement  in  chronome- 
ters, remedying  an  acceded  defect,  to  wit :  that  if  their  compensation  be 
adjusted  for  very  high  or  very  low  temperatures,  they  will  gain  at  middle 
temperatures.  He  remedies  the  difficulty,  by  taking  advantage  of  two 
properties  of  mercury,  fluidity  and  thermal  expansion.  His  plan  has  been 
undergoing  trials  by  the  admiralty. 

Guano,  though  it  is  nearly  all  removed  from  Ichaboe,  has  bqen  recently 
found  in  large  quantities  elsewhere.  On  Hollam's  Bird  Island,  there  is  a 
mass  of  good  quality,  estimated  at  10,000  tons — ^latitude  26  deg.  38  S. 
On  Ludovic  Island,  as  much  more — latitude  25  deg.  55  S.  Both  of  these 
islands  are  on  the  African  coast.  Between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
Cape  Voltas,  there  are  five  principal  depots  of  guano. 

1.  Seal  Island,  False  Bay,  10,000  tons. 

2.  Isles  Julian,  Saldanha  Bay,  and  Isle  Malaga  contain  48,000  tcms  of 
good  quality. 

3.  Between  Cape  Voltas  and  Benguela,  the  two  of  HoUam  and  Ludovic, 
already  named. 

4.  Tom's  Island,  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Ichaboe  ;  lat.  6  de^.  42  S. 

5.  Another,  north  of  Latham  Island,  under  the  dominion  of  ue  Imaum 
of  Muscat,  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  Government  with 
the  Imaum's  consent. 

Other  deposites  are  known  to  exist  on  the  islands  of  Zanzibar. 

Guano  which  is  exposed  to  rain,  so  as  to  be  bleached,  loses  its  fertilizing 
qualities,  and  this  may  explain  why  some  cargoes  brought  to  this  country 
have  proved  nearly  worthless. 

Capt.  Franklin's  expedition,  when  last  heard  from,  was  se«n  in  latitude 
72  deg.  45  S.,  longitude  58  deg.,  on  the  19th  of  July,  steering  E.N.E.^ 
and  not  any  ice  to  be  seen.  *The  prospects  of  a  successful  voyage  were 
▼eqrgtseat. 
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LITERAKY. 

We  perceive  with  pleasure,  that  Maynard,  a  hookseller,  in  Earl's 
Court,  Leicester  Square,  London,  has  published  a  catalogue  of  a  splendid 
collection  of  English  and  foreitpi  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  tracts. 

M.  Duflot  de  Mofras,  attache  to  the  French  legation  at  Mexico,  has 
published  a  survey  of  the  Oregon  Territory  and  California,  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  French  Government.  It  is  an  interesting  and  valuable 
Tvork,  and  has  given  much  rise  to  speculation  as  to  the  fate  of  Mexico,  and 
the  .progress  of  annexation  as  a  principle  of  the  United  States  policy. 

A  collection  of  the  works  of  Scribe,  the  dramatist,  has  appeared  in  Paris. 
The  success  of  this  writer,  and  the  wonderful  facility  of  his  mind,  have 
made  him  an  object  of  interest  in  the  literary  world. 

The  conversations  of  Mr.  Lowell,  an  American  poet,  on  some  of  the 
old  poets,  are  well  received  abroad. 

The  London  Atheneum,  No.  933,  contains  an  interesting  notice  of 
some  late  treaties  on  Mesmerism,  and  condemns  the  tricks  of  some  of  the 
most  famous  clairvoyants. 

Miss  Martineau's  story  has  been  overturned  by  one  of  her  own  witnesses. 
We  notice  the  death  of  an  eminent  French  Philosopher,  Roer  Collard, 
and  of  a  Spaniard  of  note,  Signor  Izytueta,  known  as  the  Basque  bard. 

CBrsted,  the  Danish  savan,  whose  discoveries  in  Electro  Magnetism 
are  known  all  over  the  world,  has  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Baron. 

An  extensive  publishing  and  printing  establishment,  for  the  purpose  of 
pirating  French  copyrights,  has  been  discovered  in  France,  through  the 
exertions  of  Bailleul,  Inspector  of  Libraries  and  Printing  Offices.  In  the 
warehouse  at  Angouleme,  18,000  volumes  were  found,  nearly  ready  for 
market.     The  parties  concerned  have  been  arrested. 

The  Baron  Duben,  an  eminent  Swedish  naturalist  and  pupil  of  Cuvier^ 
has  heen  suddenly  cut  off  at  the  age  of  39  years.  He  had  travelled  in  this 
country. 

Mad.  Hoffmann,  an  eminent  Polish  writer,  and  long  an  exile  from  her 
own  country,  recently  died  in  Paris. 

M.  Gjoedwad,  the  editor  of  a  paper  at  Copenhagen,  having  recently 
predicted  the  downfall  of  the  absolute  Royalty  of  Russia,  was  recently 
prosecuted  for  his  opinion,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  about  1000  dol- 
lars. His  library  was  seized  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  amount  for 
the  government.  At  the  day  of  sale,  the  first  book  offered  was  the  Maxims 
of  Rochefaucauld,  worth  nmepence.  A  merchant  .bid  1500  dollars  for  it 
and  the  sale  was  stopped.  This  friend  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  named 
Falkenbjerg,  and  his  conduct  has  excited  the  warmest  feelings  of  admi« 
ration  throughout  his  country. 

We  notice  further  numerous  replies  to  the  celebrated  work  called  the 
Vestiges  of  Creation,  republished  by  Wiley  and  Putnam  of  this  city.  It 
is  needless  to  say  the  replies  continue  to  he  of  a  conclusive  and  masterly 
character. 

Dr.  Mantell  has  hrought  out  a  new  work  on  Geology,  called  the  Medals 
of  Creation. 

In  the  review  of  a  work  called  the  Manual  of  Agricultural  Analysis, 
contained  in  that  old  fashioned  Conservative,  Church  and  State  Magazine, 
the  Gentleman's,  we  find  the  following  sentence,  which  smacks  somewhat 
of  the  the  theory  recently  broached  by  an  avowed  radicalism,  and  is,  there- 
fore, from  its  position,  somewhat  carious :.   '^  This  little  island  of  ours 
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instead  of  being  oyerburdened  witfa  population  could  be  made, 
RIGHTEOUS  Divi^ioK  of  the  eaith's  gifts,  to  feed  as  many  again." 

Quite  a  disturbance  has  arisen  in  England  among  the  ^urchmen,  in 
consequence  of  a  tract  having  been  written  by  the  bishop  of  Chester^  on 
Justification,  and  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  as  No.  619.     It  threatens  very  serious  difficuky. 

Eton  College  now  has  761  boys  on  its  election  list.  .  The  number  of 
assistant  masters  is  sixteen,  independently  of  a  mathematical  master  and 
two  assistants,  and  seven  extra,  and  assistant  extra  masters. 
'    The  recent  death  of  William  Laidlaw,  the  friend  and  steward  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  has  excited  much  attention  in  the  literary  world. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  sheep  farmer  in  Selkirkshire,  and  devoted  himaelf 
to  agriculture.     While  looking  about  for  a  farm  suitable  to  his  designs, 
he  was  invited  to  Abbotsford,  to  become  the  steward  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

But  his  mind  was  of  that  order  which  induced  his  patron  to  employ 
him  in  many  literary  undertakings.  He  furnished  articles  for  the  Edin- 
burgh Annual  Register,  and  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  wheu  the  novelist 
was  too  weak  to  write  himself.  When  Sir  Walter^s  affairs  took  that  dis- 
astrous turn,  of  which  the  world  has  been  so  minutely  advised,  Laidlaw 
was  removed  from  his  position.  He  became  the  asent  of  the  Sea  worth 
family,  and  afterwards  of  the  Ross  estate.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his 
brother,  in  Ross  county,  in  the  month  of  May  last.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  attainments,  and  his  beautiful  ballad  of  Lucy  Flitting,  printed 
in  the  Forest  Minstrel  of  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  has  niade  his 
name  quite  famous. 

We  perceive  that  the  death  of  J.  Augustus  Shea,  a  poet  who  recently 
died  in  this  country,  and  was  for  a  long  time  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
can periodical  press,  has  been  noticed  abroad.  We  regret  to  state  that 
this  gifted  man  had  a  continual  struggle  with  misfortune  during  his  life, 
and  that  the  tardy  chaplet  which  adorns  his  tomb, is  but  another  instance 
of  the  affecting  injustice  of  the  world,  too  often  exhibited .  to  men  of 
genius  and  of  letters. 

Another  obituary  notice  before  us,  records  the  death  of  the  interesting 
Madame  St.  Elme,  the  authoress  of  the  *  Memoires  d'une  Contemporarie.' 
She  was  the  wife  of  one  of  Napoleon's  officers,  the  Count  St.  Elme,  whom 
she  attended  on  horseback  through  several  of  his  campaigns.  In  one  of 
them  she  was  actually  wounded  at  the  side  of  her  husbsmd.  Her  char^ 
acter  was  an  extraordinary  one,  and  the  possession  of  great  beauty  and 
great  bravery,  was  accompanied  by  genius,  and  true  benevolence  of  char- 
acter. She  died  at  HambuPgh,  a  few  weeks  since.  We  trust  her  me- 
moirs will  be  written  by  iome  competent  pen. 

The  last  number  of  the  New  Monthly,  contains  the  first  chapter  of  an 
amusing  work,  called  the  Travels  and  Opinions  of  Mr.  Jolly  Green. 
The  same  periodical  praises  the  late  work  of  Mr.  Willis,  Dashes  at  Life. 

Mr.  Mackinnon,  M.  P.  for  Lymington,  is  preparing  a  History  of  Civ- 
ilization .- 

The  poetical  works  of  Alexander  Wilson,  the  American  ornithologist, 
have  been  published  in  Belfast^und  give  us  a  high  idea  of  that  interesting 
man's  poetic  ability. 

The  following  valuable  works  are  announced : 

Visit  to  the  Portuguese  Possessions  in  South  Western  AMca,  by  Dr* 
Tarns. 
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Sixteen  jearo  in  the  West  Indies,  by  Col.  Capadose. 

The  Young  Baronet,  a  novel  by  the  Scottish  Boy. 

The  Age  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  by  Mr.  Madden. 

The  History  of  Railways,  by  Robert  Ritchie. 

Lives  of  the  Jacobites,  by  Mrs.  Thomson. 

A  Book  for  a  Rainy  Day,  by  J.  T.  Smith,  late  keeper  of  the  prints  and 
drawing  !in  the  British  Museum,  and  author  of  ^'  Nollekens  and  his 
Times." 

Perez  and  Philip  the  Second,  of  Spain,  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon. 

We  thipk  the  publications  of  the  last  and  present  month  will  be  found 
to  be  of  a  high  order,  and  we  trust  our  publishers  will  be  on  the  alert  to 
give  us  early  copies  from  their  own  presses. 

The  human  mind  was  never  more  active  than  at  present.  The  world 
is  all  astir,  and  every  thing  seems  tending  to  the  development  of  human 
intellect  and  the  progiess  of  social  improvement. 

FINE  ARTS. 

The  London  Art  Union  of  the  last  month  is  very  entertaining.  We 
find  in  it  an  extract  from  the  prospectus  of  the  School  of  Art,  to  be  estab* 
lished  in  Manchester,  England.     The  design  i» — 

1.  To  institute  a  class  for  the  study  of  the  antique  and  the  living  model. 

2.  To  collect  a  reference  library,  comprising  works  of  history,  poetry^ 
archaiology,  optics,  anatomy,  chemistry  apfSied  to  color,  architecture,^ 
sculpture,  painting,  and  engraving. 

The  Royal  Irish  Art  Union  has  resolved  to  exhibit  its  prize  pictures  in 
ail  the  chief  towns  of  the  Irish  provinces. 

A  Mr.  Rogers  is  astonishing  the  English  public  by  the  surprising 
beauty  of  his  carving  on  wood. 

A  new  toilet  glass  for  the  ladies  is  now  much  admired.  It  is  one  of 
the  contributions  of  art  for  their  comfort,  and  is  styled  the  Qua  qua  ver^ 
sal  glass,  a  term  translatable  very  easily  by  one  much  in  use  among  us, 
<^  Every  which  way."  The  mirror  can  be  raised,  low^^ed,  turned  to  the 
right  or  left,  and  placed  in  any  required  angle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Hall  are  about  issuing  a  Pictorial  Sketch  of  a 
Month  in  the  Highlands,  containing  300  engravings  on  wood. 

A  large  number  of  beautiful  engravings  has  recently  appeared  in  Lon- 
don, from  the  hands  of  its  most  eminent  engravers. 

On  looking  over  the  periodicals  for  items  of  interest  under  the  head 
of  fine  arts,  we  do  do  not  see  any  thing  of  particular  importance,  and 
the  continental  news  is  extremely  barren. 

Thus  ends  our  glance  for  the  present  numbw. 


NOTICES   OF.  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Farmer' B  UJbrwry^  and  Monthly  Journal  of  AffrUulture^for  October,   Edited 
by  John  8,  Skinner,    Grmelmy  9l  McEIlbath,  Tribune  Buildiogs,  JNew  York. 

This  valuable  journal  has  reached  its  fourth  number,  which  is  now  before  us.    Its 
contents  are  as  follows,  viz : 
Thaer's  Principles  of  Agriculture. 

Memoir  of  Justus  Liebig,  the  great  German  Agricultural  Chemist. 
Memoir  on  the  Origin  and  Cmture  of  the  Cotton  plant. 
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Central  or  Red  Lund  District  of  Virginia,  described  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Goggin,  M .  C. 

An  article  on  'Soiling 

The  Construction  of  Farm  Houses. 

Mr.  Hammond's  Farm,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Agricultural  Improvement,  in  a  Letter  from  Gen.  Dearborn. 

Progress  of  Agricultural  Improvement,  in  a  Letter  from  Jodge  Itoi8»  of  Misaoort. 

Present  State  and  Prospects  of  the  English  Wool  Market 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Fair,  held  in  September  last,  ^.,  &c^ 

With  such  a  list  of  the  most  valuable  information,  this  work  most  continue  to  claim 
the  increasing  patronnge  of  the  public,  which  we  are  happy  to  learn  bas  been  liberailj 
extended  to  it,  and  which  it  richly  merits,  from  the  competent  knowledge  and  long 
experience  of  its  able  editor. 

The  Vinon,  or  Hefl,  Purgatory t  and  Paradise,  By  Dante  Mghieri.  Trans f mi ed 
by  the  Rev.  FVancv*  Carey,  A.  M.y  wifh  the  Life  of  Dante^  Chronological  Vienm 
of  his  Agft  additional  JVotes^  »n4  Index,  Illustrated  with  twelpe  J^gramng^s, 
from  designs  by  John  Flaxman,  R.  Ji.,from  the  last  corrected  London  edition. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia :  Gkoroe  S.  Ap- 
PI.ETON,  148  Chesnut  street.   1845. 

This  is  a  splendid  work,  and  will  doubtless  give  ^reat  satisfaction  to  the  public.  It 
is  always  gratifying  to  see  standard  works  like  this  celebrated  poem,  put  forth  in  a 
style  combining  elegance  and  convenience.  Although  the  size  is  duodecimo,  the  type 
is  so  beautiful,  the  paper  so  white,  and  the  taxt  so  dear,  that  it  can  be  read  vnth 
great  ease  and  comfort. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  PreAce,  the  translator  says,  '*  This  is  the  third  edition,  and 
wherever  an  omission  or  an  error  in  the  translation  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  I 
have  done  my  best  to  supply  the  one  and  to  correct  the  other.*' 

We  have  thus,  the  <*  Divana  Comedia,"  of  this  greatest  of  Italian  |K)«t8,  from  the 
most  celebrated  traoslator,  in  a  highly  satisfactory  form ;  and  as  every  man  of  literary 
taste  must  desire  to  possess  such  a  treasure,  we  cannot  donbt  the  publishers  will  be 
handsomely  remunerated  for  the  care  they  have  taken,  to  make  it  in  every  way  worthy 
of  public  patronage.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  engravings  from  the  designs  of 
Flaxman  are  greatly  ornamental,  and  do  credit  even  to  his  high  reputation  as  an  artist. 

Essays  by  John  Mercrombie,  JIf.  JD,,  F.  J?.  8,  £.,  Author  of  "  Inquiries  concerning 
the  Intellectual  Powers,  the  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings,"  Sfc.  ^c.  F)rom  the 
nineteenth  Edinburgh  edition.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  st. 

This  is  a  short  series  of  moral  lessons,  adapted  and  addressed  to  the  industrious 
classes,  ranged  under  the  followinic  names: — ^The  Harmony  of  Christian  Faith  and 
Christian  Character ;  Culture  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind ;  Think  of  These  Things ; 
The  Contest  and  the  Armour ;  The  Messiah  as  an  Example. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  add  to  the  value  of  a  work  fhim  the  pen  of  so  celebra- 
tad  a  moralist  as  Dr.  Abercrombie,  surely,  that  this  book  has  gone  through  thirteen 
editions  in  the  enlightened  city  of  Edinburgh,  is  enough.  With  such  recommends- 
tions,  we  may  anticipate  for  it  a  speedy  and  ready  return  to  the  entdrpriwig  poblishen. 

Jpromessi  Sposi,  The  Betrothed,  By  Alessandro  Mansoni,  A  new  JVanslatifn^ 
reprinted  entire  from  the  last  London  edition,  in  two  volumes.  New  York:  D. 
AppiiEToir  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia:  George  S.  Appi^ktoit,  148 
Chesnut  street.    1845. 

We  have  not  much  tiill^  to  devote  to  reading  works  of  fiction,  bdt  this  book  is  of  no 
ordinary  character,  and  we  have  read  it  not  only  with  great  pleasure,  but  with  much 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  life  in  Italy.  It  can  hardly  he  said  to  be  a  work  of  fic- 
tion, it  goes  so  fully  into  the  detailof  events  which  transpired  in  the  Milanese  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  its  character  is  in  the  main  historical.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  interwoven  a  tale  of  unalterable  love  and  attachment  between  parties  in  humble 
life,  which  creates  much  interest ;  and  the  author  says  in  his  introduction,  **  that  hav- 
ing come  to  the  knowledge  of  iacts  worthy  of  remembrance,  even  though  they  hap- 
pened to  persons  of  low  condition  and  ordinary  rank,  I  would  address  m>'self  ta  the 
task  of  leaviug  their  memory  to  posterity  by  giving,  with  all  accuracy,  the  account, 
or  rather  the  relation  of  them ;  wnerein  will  be  seen  grievous  tragedies  of  horror  and 
scenes  of  great  wickedness,  interspersed  with  virtuous  enterprises  and  anselie  good- 
ness, opposed  unto  Satanic  operations."  This  he  has  done  in  language,  and  in  a  mad- 
ner  to  enchetn  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
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jSLUendofjf*9  JVW^  Method  of  learning  to  readj  xorittr  and  speak  the  German  Lan- 
guofre^  to  which  ie  added  a  Systematic  Outline  of  the  d^erent  Parts  of  Speech^ 
their  Inflection  and  Use^  tnthfult  Paradigms,  and  a  complete  table  of  the  Jrregu- 
lor  Verba,  By  O.  J-  Mler,  A,  B.  New  York :  D.  Appi-tTaN  &  Co  ,  200  Broad- 
way.    Philadelphia :  George  S.  Applgtok,  148  Cbesnut  street,   1845. 

This  Grammar  of  the  German  language  is  said  to  have  a  very  extensive  circalation 
in  £ngland,  and  to  receive  a  decider!  preference  over  all  others.  The  peculiar  method 
adopteid  is  best  described  in  the  editor's  ow.n  words,  and  is  as  followH : 

*'  Instead  of  presupposing  a  familiarity  with  English  grammar  in  the  pupil,  and  then 
presenting  a  synthetic  view  of  the  principles  of  the  language,  as  is  commonly  done, 
he  begins  apparently  without  any  system,  with  the  simplest  phrases,  from  which  he 
deduces  the  rules,  until  gradually  and  imperceptibly  he  makes  the  pupil  master  of  the 
etymology  and  syntax  of  every  part  of  speech.  The  rules  are,  as  it  were,  concealed 
ainid  the  multitude  of  exercises  which  are  added  to  each  lesson,  and  which  serve  to 
fortify  the  learner  in  the  principles  he  has  already  acquired.*' 

This  appears  to  be  a  good  plan,  and  as  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  in  the  Ger- 
man language  is  daily  gaining  ground,  we  thinlc  this  grammar  may  be  made  very 
useful  in  its  acquisition. 

The  Elements  of  Morality^  including  Polity,  By  WilHam  IVhewell,  D.  D ,  au- 
thor of  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  qfthe  Inductive  S^encG,  In  two  volumes. 
New.  York  :  Harper  &>  Brothers^  1845. 

The  author  of  this  book  draws  a  nice'  distinction  between  moral  philosophy  and  its 
elements;  which  latter,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  the  titte  under  which  he  writes,  and 
vrhich  he  explains  in  his  preface  to  mean  the  philosophy  of  morality  ;  and  he  defines 
this  disti'tction  as  analagous  to  the  distinction  between  geometry  and  the  philosophy 
of  geometry.  **  Geometry,"  he  says,  **  is  a  series  of  positive  and  definite  proportions, 
deduced  from  one  another  f*  while  what  he  calls  the  philosophy  of  geometrv  includes 
in^'iiries  such  as  these : — Whence  is  the  cogency  of  geometrical  proof?  What  is  the 
evidence!  of  the  axioms  and  definitions  ?  What  are  the  faculties  by  which  we  become 
aware  of^their  troth  ? — and  the  like. 

With  these  views,  he  treats  of,  1st.  Reason ;  2d.  The  Springs  of  Human  Actious^ 
under  five  heads — the  Appetites,  the  Affections,  the  Mental  I>sires,  the  Moral  Senti- 
ment ;  3d.  Moral  Rules  exist  necessarily ;  4th.  Right  Adjective  or  Right  Substantive, 
etc.  etc. 

In  this  way  he  proceeds,  examining  into  every  division  of  the  subject  of  Moral  Ac- 
tion, involving  rights  of  persons,  rights  of  control,  &c. 

We  observe,  with  pleasure,  that  he  states  his  having  made  use  of  Chancellor  Kent's 
Commentaries  on  American  Law,  and  the  late  Judge  Story's  Commentaries  on  Equity. 

jSn  Encyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy,  comprising  such  subjects  as  are  most 
immeSately  connected  with  housekeepvtg ;  as  the  construction  qf  domestic  edifices, 
with  the  modes  of  toarmmg,  ventilating,  and  lighting  them ;  a  description  of  the 
various  articles  if  fumiJture  ;  a  general  account  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stancss  used  as  food,  and  the  methods  of  preparing  them  by  cooking  ;  making 
bread;  materials  employed  in  dress  cmd  the  toilet;  business  of  the  laundry ;  de- 
scription of  the  various  wheel  carriages;  preservation  of  health;  domestic  medi- 
cines, SrCt  fy^-  By  Thomas  Webster,  F.  R.  8  ,  SfC,  Sec  ^  assisted  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Sparks,  author  of**  Domestic  Dutifs.**  Pram  the  last  London  edition, with  JVotes 
tmd  Improvements,  by  D.  Meredith  Reese,  A.  M.,M  D.  Illustrated  with  one 
thousand  Engravings.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brotbbrs,  82  Ciifif  street.  1845. 

We  should  think  the  title  of  this  book,  and  the  name  of  its  author  and  that  of  the 
American  editor,  would  promise  a  ready  sale  for  it :  but  an  inspection  of  its  valuable 
coQtents  must  insure  its  wide  dissemination.  We  took  occasion  to  notice  some  of 
the  numbers,  as  they  come  out — twelve  of  them  constituting  tlte  present  book.  There 
is  scarcely  a  subject  upon  which  housekeepers  wish  information,  which  is  not  here 
fully  and  ably  treated  by  men  of  science  and  a  lady  of  experience  and  judgement. 

As  a  book  of  reference  it  will  prove  a  great  treasure,  particularly  to  young  and 
inexperienced  parties,  and  therefore  it  should  occupy  a  consficaous  place  in  every 
family  library.  Science  is  oow  shedding  its  light  upon  almost  every  subject,  and  it  is 
nowhere  more  needed  than  in  domestic  economy,  on  the  proper  exercise  of  which 
depend  in  a  great  measure  the  comforts  of  life,  but  in  which  it  must  be  admitted  there 
has  always  been  too  much  quackery. 

Jn  biteresting  American  Work,  My  Vnele  Hohson  and  I,  or  Slashes  at  Ufe  with 
s^ Fret BroadJiM.  Bjf  Paschal  Jones.  New  York:  D.  Apputoit  &  Co.,  200 
Broadway*    Philadelphia ;  Gaoftom  S*  Afrunroir*  148  Cheanut  street.  1849. 
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Into  this  book  we  have  only  had  time  to  cast  a  hurried  glance,  and  iVom  what  tve 
have  seen  it  appears  worthily  to  sustain  its  title  of  "  Slashes  at  Life,"  giving  touches 
at  peddlini^,  at  nature  and  philosophy,  extra  sensibility,  serious  matters,  camp  meet- 
ings, ftbd  varioQs  other  things.  The  style  is  familiar,  and  as  the  scenes  it  touches  and 
the  locations  are  all  domestic,  while  **  the  Slashes*'  are  some  of  them  at  parties  and. 
books  well  known,  it  will  not  be  without  its  share  of  interest  to  many  readers. 

7%e  American  Shepherd,  being  a  Hutory  of  the  Sheqt,  ieith  their  Weedy  manage- 
ment and  dieeateif  ilhutraied  uHth  portrcils  of  their  different  hreeds,  sheep  hams, 
eheds,  Sfc,  tmth  an  Appendix,  en^aeing  wpwarde  €f  twenty  lettera  from  emi- 
nent toool'growers  and  sheep-fattenere  of  different  Statea^  detailing  thkr  respect-^ 
ioe  modes  oj  management.  By  L,  A,  MonrelL  New  York :  Harper  it,  Broth- 
er s.  1H45. 

While  so  much  public  attention  is  c^iven  at  the  present  time  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
%good  treatise  on^  sheep  will  doubtless  prove  very  acceptableto  those  concerned  in 
that  department  of  rural  economy ;  and  this  work  promises  tg  supply  them  with  much 
knowledge  that  will  doubtless  prove  highly  advantageous.  The  wood  cuts  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  are  spirited  and  characteristic. 

PPHley  ir  Putnam's  Ubrof^  ^  Choice  Reading. 

No.  21  is  Professor  Wilson's  **  Genius  and  Character  •(  BurnB.**  ProTessor  W«  ts 
well  known  as  the  author  of  the  ^*  Lights  and  Shadows  of  fih^ottish  Life,"  **  The  Recol- 
lections of  Christopher  North,"  &c. 

Who,  but  must  wiuh  to  know  something  ol"  the  character  and  genius  of  Bums,  the 
Poet  of  Nature,  sprung,  as  is  justly  said,  *<  from  the  bosom  of  the  people ;"  ud  hero 
he  will  find  a  treatise  upon  them,  by  a  master's  h«&d. 

No.  22  and  33  contain  the  **  £^ys  of  Elia,"  by  the  sententious,  the  witty,  the  ac- 
complished Charles  Lamb.  But  every  reader— one  that  is  really  so — ^knoWs  Charles 
Lamb,  though  all  have  not  read  '*  the  Essays  of  Elia.**  To  such  we  say,  do  not  de- 
lay to  do  80,  for  his  originality  of  thought,  his  power  of  language,  and  bewitching 
style,  will  not  only  amply  repay  you,  but  you  will  wonder  how  it  can  have  happened 
you  have  so  long  delayed  the  great  pleasure  with  which  you  will  rise  from  the  real  lit«» 
irary  treat  you  will  find  in  the  ^*  Essays  of  Elia." 

No.  24  is  "  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen,*'  by  Sir  Francis  Head.  We  have  already  given 
our  favourable  opinion  of  this  number,  but  have  great  pleasure  in  a  second  time  recom- 
mending these  *'  Bubbles*'  as  the  ebullitions  of  a  kind  heart,  describing  what  he  saw 
and  felt  while  at  the  Mineral  Springs  in  Nassau,  as  a  valetudinarian. 

No.  25  is  «  Table  Talk,"  by  William  Hazlitt,  Part  1st  of  2d  Series.  Th«  contents  an : 
On  the  Feeling  of  ImmorUlity  in  Youth ;  On  the  Want  of  Money ;  On  Sitting  lor 
One's  Picture ;  Whether  Glenius  is  conscious  of  its  Powers;  On  Londoners  aiul  Coun* 
«try  People ;  On  Living  to  One^s  Self;  On  Genius  and  Common  Sense ;  Hot  and  Cold; 
On  Thoughts  and  Actions;  Portrait  by  Vandyke  ;  On  Preams;  a  Dialogue  on  Envy, 
&c.  &c.  The  subjects  are  of  course  familiarly  treated,  and  will  be  read  with  pleasure 
and  improvement. 

No.  26  contains  «  Selections  on  Religious  and  Moral  Subjectar;"  from  Taylor,  Latimer, 
Hall,  Milton,  Barrow,  South,  Brown,  Fuller,  and  Bacoify'^h^ines  too  well  known  to 
need  encomium.  The  extracts  are  made  by  Banil  Montage,  Esq**  They  have  gone 
through  five  London  editions,  and  comprise  the  views  of  these  grc^  men  upon  almost 
every  moral  and  religious  subject  '      V    - '  •.' 

No.  27  is  entitled,  •*  Twins  and  Heart,"  by  Martin -^farquhar  Tiipper,  author  of  the 
*•  Crock  of  Gold,"  *'  Proverbial  Philosophy,"  etc.  etc.  Want  of Xime  prevents  our  read- 
ing this,  but  which  is  from  the  author  of  the  "  Crock  of  Gold,"  and  we  cannot,  there- 
fore, doubt  its  being  full  of  interest 

WUey  and  Putnam*  s  Uhrary  ef  American  Books, 

No.  6 :  **  Wanderings  of  a  Pil^im  under  the  Shadow  of  Mont  BUnc.'*  By  Geoiga 
B.  Cheever,  D.  D.  This  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  a  descriptioo  of  scenes  on  and  near 
Mont  Blanc>  accompanied  with  the  reflections  and  feelings  of  the  writer,  who  turns  all 
the  magnifieent  scenery  of  the  place  into  subjects  of  moral  reflection. 

An  Abridgement  of  Murray's  English  Ghrammaf,'  By  Samuel  Putnam.  NefT 
York:  Caxeb  Bartlett. 

This  is  a  very  clever  abridgement  of  Murray's  popular  grammar,  which  was  so 
long  the  standard  m  mosjt  of  our  schools,  but  has  been  in  a  manner  superseded  by  sun- 
dry works  of  American  grammarians.  Any  one,  however,  who  understands  Murray^s 
system  perfectly,  will  '*  write  and  speak  the  English  langOige  with  propriety." 


